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Chronicle of Events 

JULY— 1939 

Chief Events : — Hunger-strike of Political Prisoners in Bengal — Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s revolt against the Congress and threat of “Civil 
War” — Announcement of a new constitution for Hyderabad State — Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s visit to Ceylon. 

1st. Mahatma Gandhi gave his advice in the Harijan, that where there was an 
opposition in a mixed gathering, the Congress flag should not be hoisted. His 
advice applied to the singing of ^Bande Mataram'\ The Mahatma said : ‘^Opposi- 
tion whenever it is ojQfered is fomenting communal discussions. Surely it is 
wisdom on the part of those who treasure the flag and unite to submit to the 
opposition of a minority” however small it might be. 

Mahatma Gandhi welcomed the decision of the All-India Congress Committee 
to send Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Ceylon, and hoped that the differences be- 
tween the two countries would be honourably settled. 

Mahatma Gandhi expressed his view on the South Africa resolution passed 
by the All-India Congress Committee, that mere learning and mere humanitaria- 
nism divorced from actual experience might spell disaster to the cause sought 
to be esposed, 

Eani Pritam Kunwari Saheba of Sahaspur Bilari, addressing as the President 
of the fifth session of the Agra Province Zemindars’ Conference at Benares urged 
the landholders to unite. She also said, “In 1933, Sir Malcom (now Lord) 
Hailey, while replying to the deputation of the Jhansi Khattriya Sabha, re- 
marked that authority under the new constitution will rest on those who best 
know how to organize themselves to grasp it”— Those were very wise words. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay in the course of his address at the Convo- 
cation of the Indian Women’s (Karve) University, said : “Por the bulk of 
women, motherhood and household work are bound to continue to be the more 
important, nay the most important part of their work in life. If this is so, 
our educational system must mould itself according to our needs”. He also 
remarked, “The influence of women is one of the most important factors in 
social reform.” 

At a meeting of the Sind Cabinet, it was decided that Government would take 
possession of the premises of Om Mandali and Om Nivas, as the inmates of the 
institutions failed to obey the order to vacate within a month. 

A memorial in connexion with the situation in the Hyderabad State and the 
arrests of Ary a Samajists there, was submitted to H. E. the Viceroy. The 
memorial was signed by 90 prominent Hindus, including Raja Narendra Nath, 
Sir P. C. Roy, Sir C. x. Chintamani & others. 

2nd. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League in Bombay, under 
the presidency of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, considered the decision of the Princes 
not to join the Federation under the terms offered, the position of Indians 
abroad, and the general situation in the country, with particular reference to 
Moslems,— a committee was appointed for the collection of funds for the relief 
of the Arab sufferers in Palestine. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a meeting in 
Bombay, held under the auspices of the Bombay Provincial League, expressed 
his appreciation of the League organization in Bombay and said that though 
it was comparatively easier to organize a minority community, there 
was difficulty in organizing a majority community. In the same meeting, 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, deplored the lack of 
co-operation from the press in his province, which, he said, not only did not 
assist the Government but were definitely hostile to them. 

Acharya Narendra Deo, presiding at the Delhi Socialists’ Conference, made 
an appeal to Socialists not to weaken the Congress but to protect the organization 
from those who wanted to undermine its influence and prestige. 

Pandit Bhim Sain Vidyalankar, Secretary, Hyderabad Satyagraha Samiti in 
Punjab, speaking at a public meeting at Lsdxore, warned that the Aiya 
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Samal would start a Satyagraha campaign in the Punjab if the local Govern- 
ment “persisted in its attempt to suppress the Hyderabad Satyagraha movement 
by taking action under the Princes Protection Act.” ^ 

Mr. C. H. M. Rustomji presided over a meeting of Parsis in Calcutta, in 
which a resolution protesting against the Bombay Government’s decision to 
introduce total prohibition in the City of Bombay from August 1, was adopted 
unanimously. , , _ . 

Professor B. M. Barua presided over a meeting of Buddhists in Calcutta, 
which considered how Buddhist interests in Bengal might be best secured and 
promoted.— It was unanimously resolved that the Buddhists of Bengal should 
seek the representation, which was their due, in the Legislative Assembly, the 
Legislative Council and other public bodies and should henceforth be properly 
educated and organized for a more vigorous expression of their opinion in 
connexion with their civil rights and duties. 

In Bihar, the Co-operative Eehabilitation Committee submitted several sugges- 
tions to accentuate the progress of the co-operative movement in Bihar It 

was recommended that Eupees one crore out of Es. 1.80 lakhs due from mem- 
bers of societies should either be wirtten off or remitted. 

3rd. Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, General Secretary of the All-India Congress Social- 
ist Party, addressing the Delhi Socialist Conference explained the aims and 
objects of the Party and denied the impression held in some quarters that the 
Socialists wanted to create a split in the Congress. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League ^ reviewed the work 
of the Ministries in the Congress-governed provinces with particular reference to 
the conditions of Moslems there. The Committee also discussed the Federal 
Scheme. The Committee decided to advise the Moslems in Jaipur to call off the 
the civil disobedience movement, condemn the Arya Samaj and Hindu Mahasa- 
bha activities in Hyderabad State and call upon the provincial Governments 
and the paramount Power to check the movement. 

The Government of India (Dejjartment of Education, Health and Lands) 
forwarded a statement to the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay 
setting forth the position of Indians in Mauritius.— The most important recom- 
mendations in the report of the Commission of Inquiry into labour unrest on 
sugar estates in Mauritius related to the necessity for the formation of a depart- 
ment of labour and the enactment of suitable legislation in place of the Labour 
Ordinance of 1922 which mainly dealt with Indentured labour. Both recommen- 
dations have been given effect to. An experienced officer has been appointed as 
the Director of Labour and a Labour Ordinance has been enacted. 

A serious riot occurred in a jute mill at Garulia, near Calcutta, in the course 
of which 5 Europeans were besieged in the office building. Two members of the 
mill were slightly injured. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose announced the personnel of the Working Committee 
of the Forward Block from Bombay. Sj, Bose— President, Sardar Sardul 
Singh (Panjab)— Vice-President. Lai Shankarlal of Delhi —General Secretary, 
Pandit Biswambhardayal Tripathi, m .l. a. and Mr. K. F. Nariman Secretaries. 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee issued a circular 
from Allahabad to Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committees stating that 
it had come to his notice that subordinate Congress Committees in various 
places passed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. I. C. C. If 
subordinate organizations went to the length of questioning the authority of the 
superior organization, there would be no discipline left in the Congress 
organization. He, therefore, requested all Provincial Congress Committees to 
warn Congress Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable 
activities. 

4th. Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, General Secretary of the All-India Kisan 
Sabha sent a circular to the Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha from Bombay 
stating that the All-India Kisan Sabha came to the decision that the resolution 
of the All-India Congress Committee adopted at its Bombay session banning 
any form of Satyagraha of Congressmen without the permission of the provincial 
^ngress Committees would not be binding on Kisan workers, whether they were 
Congressmen or not. 

^ Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, speaking at a luncheon party 
in Bombay, stressed on the need for drawing up an alternative scheme of Feder- 
ation to the one adumbrated in the Government of India Act. The present 
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federal schme, he said, had already been criticized and rejected by the parties 
concerned. The majority community did not like it because the scheme did not go 
rar enouj^h, ; the Princes contended that the scheme would not suit them because 
It would give opportunities to the centre to interfere in internal affairs ; and the 
minorities argued that the present scheme was likely to give such vast powers not 
only to a political party but to a communal majority* 

The President of the All-India Muslim League issued a statement from 
Bombay setting for^ the conclusions of the meeting of the Working Committee 
in Bombay.— Committee considered the correspondence that passed between 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Syed Abdur Pauf Shah Sahib regarding* the 
Muslim Minister in C. P. The Committee was of opinion 
mat no indpidual province should negotiate or come to any settlement with the 
Oongress with regard to the Hindu Muslim question in its area and that if any 
such proposals were received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to 
the effect that the matter should be referred by the Congress to the President 
or the Working Committees of the All-India Muslim League* 

5th. The Government of Bengal constituted a committee, consisting of 18 members, 
to con^der the draft statutes framed by Government provisionally, for the pro- 
Council and State Faculty of Unani Medicine* 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadeo Desai, left for the Frontier 
Province, from Bombay. ' 

?^?sad, the Congress President, sent a telegram to Sj. Siibhas 
stating I am surprised to read your statement fixing July 9 
foi piotestmg against the AH-India Congress Committee’s resolution on Satya- 
grana. I hope that you as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
^ease promote discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
meetings, —pr. Prasad issued a statement on the subject. It contained a 
warning that defiance of the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
Organiz^ion^^ ^ breach of discipline and lead to disruption of the Congress 

Government of Bengal, in the course of a Press Communique, refuted the 
See^ decided to non -co-operate with the National Planning Com- 

^ charge and fired three volleys on a 
mowd of bhias at Imambara Asafi, when a big crowd attempted to attack the 

Si^ tRa?S Maulana Syed Muhammad for publicly 

’‘’'•rl J: Kf the Congress .Pi-esi- 



- — Tie jL am surprisea at your ODiection to 

consti^tional and ^ democratic right to protest against these resolutions and 
mobilize Congress opimon. In our previous statement we appealed to the 

11 ^ T I'csolution in abeyance* Kegret very much we 

cannot call off the All-India Lay on July 9.” 

a statement on the above and remarked 
other _ things, At any time it would have been a dangerous pro- 
.powerful elements of disurption and disintegration* 
it forward to-day, with the world hanging over the brink of a crisis, is 
to be guilty of most amazing shortsightedness*” 

o Calcutta Municipal Bill, as 

Council, was resumed, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
Ministei foi Local Self-Government moved an amendment for tbe restoration 

LatVinTeOoi?oratS;.^® passed by the Assembly, relating to the nominated 

Some of the political prisoners in the Dum Bum jail resorted to a hunm*- 
stiike in order to secure immediate and unconditional release of all political 
prisoners and restoration of civil liberties.” 

The Information ^ Officer to the Government of Bihar issued a Government 
resolution announcing the joint plan of the Governments of Bihar and United 
Piovinces to establish a power alcohol industry in those two provinces. 

+ Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “If any mass movement is undertaken 
at the present moment m the name of non-violence it will resolve itself into 
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violeuee— largely unorganised and organised in some cases.” The Mahatma 
recalled the past agitations conducted by Congress and said that he should de- 
clare from the housetops that the non-violence of those days fell far short or 
the non-violence he had so often defined. He expressed the belief that a 
violent mass movement was an impossibily, unless the prevailing atmosphere 
was radically changed* , , , . . r> i 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Abbotabad, advising the Bengal politi- 
cal prisoners not to resort to a hunger strike. 

The Bombay Congress executive issued instructions to the Congressmen to 
take no part in Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose^s “Protest Day” against certain deci- 
sions of the All-India Congress Committee. ^ 

In Madras, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, member of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, at the end of a speech, regretted that things in the Congress had almost 
reached breaking point, but he hoped that no further development would take 
place and that there would not be any further division in the Congress ranks. 
He appealed to the people to have complete faith' in Mahatma Gandhi's 
leadership. 

9th. The Government of Assam issued an official resolution, deciding to refer 
certain matters arising out of the Digboi strike, and the events related thereto to 
a Committee of inquiry under the presidency of Sir Manmathanath Mukherjee. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring two resolutions passed at the Bombay meeting of the All- 
India Committee, one banning satyagraha by individual Congressmen without 
the permission of the Provincial Congress Committees and the other regarding 
Congress Ministries.— Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose made an appeal on behalf of 
the ^Left Consolidation Committee” for the observance of an “All-India Day”, 
When Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose issued his appeal, Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the 
Congress President, sent a telegarm to him asking him to withdrrw it and also 
issued a statement that opposition of the A. 1. 0. C. decisions in the proposed 
manner would go against the interests of discipline and would weaken the 
organization. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also issued a statement agreeing with the 
views expressed by Dr. Eajendra Prasad. 

At the annual meeting of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, Mr. 
Shew Kishen Bhatter, in his presidential speech, made a retrospect of condition 
in the world during the past year, the effect of the Burma riots, the far reaching 
changes in India through the introduction of autonomous Provincial Govern- 
ments and a strong criticism of the procedure of legislation in subjects of trade 
and commerce . 

Mahatma Gandhi held a consultation with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan at 
Abbottabad, when the general situation in the Frontier Province, with special 
reference to the purification of the Congress organization was discussed. 


10th. In ^ Monghyr district, disciplinary action was taken by the local Congress 
Committee against seven Congressmen for having woi’ked against Congress ins- 
tructions and its official nominees during the District Board elections. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a statement to the Press, discussed 
the prohibition scheme of the Government of Bombay and doubted whether 
it .would be a success. 


Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a large gathering at Poona, declared “I 
am not afraid of disciplinary action, I am prepared to face the consequences.” 

Sir Jogeodra Singh a former Punjab Minister, in a Press statement from 
Simla, pointed out, '■The true way to gain much is never to desire to gain too 
much. There no alternative to the federal scheme, as there is no option but 
The time table of urgencies permits no evasion or postponement.” 
Mr. Hemen(|*a Prosad Ghosh, Editor and Sashi Bhusan Dutt, printer and 
publisher of Basumati, a vernacular daily, who were charged with sedition in 
conneaon with the publication of an aiticle entitled fuja and Eamian” 

on November 12, were acquitted by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta 
-There was a reference made by the Maristrate, which was heard by a speciai 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court and which held, that a Ministiw could not 
be said to form part of the Execittive Government of a province in the sense 
implied m section 17 of the Penal Code. 

Matings were held in many parts of India to protest against the A. I. C C. 

ftneid'^oSess JomStf ® 
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The Director of Public Information, Bengal, issued a Press Note which stated 
that there were altogether 61,502 primary schools for Indian boys and girls in 
the province at the end of the quinquennium 1932-37 as against 61,143 schools in 
1931—32 ; of these 44,106 were boys’ and 17,396 were girls’ primary schools as 
against 43,718 boys’ and 17,425 girls’ schools in 1931-32. 

The Punjab States Council at Simla adoijted the report of the sub-committee, 
which was appointed to make recommendations on the fundamental points re- 
lating to the draft Instrument of Accession. — The report of the sub -committee, 
which was unanimous, was forwarded by the Council to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, speaking at a public meeting at Peshawar, declared : 
‘‘We, socialists do not want to create factions in the Congress nor do we desire 
to displace the old leadership of the Congress and to establish rival leadership. 
We are only concerned with the policy and programme of the Congress. We 
only want to influence the Congress decisions. Mr. Narain added : “Whatever 
our differences with the old leaders, we do not want to quarrel with them. 
We all want to march shoulder to shoulder in our common flght against 
Imperialism.” 

11th. The office of the All-India Congress Committee, Allahabad, sent to all pro- 
vincial Congress Committees details of the new constitutional changes adopted 
at Bombay.— Mr. J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary appended an explanatory 
note. In his note, Mr. Kripalani stated that revision or the constitution was 
taken in hand to deal with growing irregularities in the organization which had 
weakened it for effective action. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, JEome Minister of Bombay, interviewed at Poona, regar- 
ding Sj» Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement on Bombay prohibition scheme, said, 
“This statement is in the nature of a special pleading and rests in complete 
ignorance of the facts now well known to the Bombay public which prompted 
the Bombay Government to embark on prohibition.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, the adjournment motion moved by Rai Harendra 
Nath Chowdhuri (Congress) to discuss the hunger strike by the political prison- 
ers in the Dum Dum Central Jail, was defeated by 116 to 81 votes. 

The Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta acquitted Mr. Hemendra 
Prasad Ghosh, Editor and Sashi Bhusan Dutt, printer and publisher of the 
Basumati, of sedition in connexion with an article entitled '^Nanya Pantha^^ (no 
other way) published in its issue of December 18, 1938. The Magistrate in ac- 
quitting the accused observed that this case was referred to the High Court on 
a point of law, as the article criticized the policy of the Ministers in Bengal 
and the question was raised whether the Ministers were subordinate officers of 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal within the meaning of section 49 of the 
Government of India Act and whether the Council of Ministers might be re- 
garded as the Government established by law : as both the questions had been 
answered by the High Court in the negative, the charge under Sec. 124 A, 
I. P. C. (Sedition) could not therefore be sustained. 

12th. The Bengal Council disposed of a number of amendments to various 
clauses of the report of the Committee appointed to draft rules of procedure 
for the conduct of business of the Council. 

In the U. P. Assembly, five adjournment motions were moved. Four of them 
dealt with the police firing in Cawnpore on June 29, and one with the police 
filing at Imambara Asafai on July 6. 

13th. The Rulers and Ministers of the Eastern States Agency ati ended a meet- 
ing in Calcutta, in which it was decided to accede to the All-India Federation, 
subject to certain conditions, particularly applicable to the States in the Agency! 
The meeting was held to consider the reply to be given to His Excellency the 
Grown Representative on the Draft Instrument of Accession. The Raja Baheb 
of Seraikella presided at the meeting. 

The Bengal Council passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1939, 
as it had originally emerged from the Assembly, thus rescinding its owii 
amendment reducing the number of nominated scats from eight to four. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Abbottabad, expressed regret at the 
opposition voiced by Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose against the Bombay prohibition 
scheme. 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallet, Governor of Bihar, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent messages of congratula- 
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tion to the Hon’ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister for Education on 
the first anniversary of the mass literacy campaign celebrated at Patna. 

About 30 Muslim members of the U. P. Assembly met the Premier in the 
Council House at Lucknow and discussed with him the Tabarra-Madhe Sahaba 
controversy. 

14th, The Ministers’ Committee of the Council of Eulers under the Eastern 
States Agency met in Calcutta and completed their draft reply with regard 
to the States’ accession to Federation.— The Ministers were unanimous in their 
draft reply. 

A 20-year plan for the North west Frontier aiming at the pacification of the 
country and the elevation of its inhabitants, a suggestion made by Major W. E. 
Manwell some years ago, was again put forward by him when he spoke in 
Simla on Frontier conditions. 

The Government of Bombay issued detailed rules governing the prohibition 
programme to be forced in the city and suburbs of Bombay from August 1. 
The Government stated that on and after August 1,1939, “No person shall have 
in his possession or shall import or bring into the prohibition area, any country 
or foreign liquor, toddy, hemp, drugs or opium except in accordance with orders 
issued by the Government.” 

15th. Mahatma Gan^i, in the course of a statement from Abbottabad, observed, 
“Some women are innundating me with wires and letters about the hunger 
striking prisoners in Bengal. I fear my fair correspondents are damaging the 
cause they represent by expecting me to do what I cannot do. They are 
damaging it also by encouraging the hunger-strikers. I have no doubt that 
the hunger-strike is wrong. No prisoner should free himself from prison by 
refusing to take food. At the same time, I would urge the Bengal Government 
to put an end to this particular agitation by releasing the prisoners, although 
as I have admitted the prisoners have put themselves in the wrong by resorting 
to a hunger-strike. Their release is long over-due.” 

1*1 the U. P. Assembly, there was a two-hour debate on the adjournment 
motion of Mr. Muhammed Isha Khan on the police firing on Moslems at 
Cawnpore on June 19. The motion was talked out. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Sylhet District Congress 
Committee, resolutions were adopted condemning the attitude of the capitalists 
and other anti-national reactionary forces” towards the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet in Assam. 


16th. A demonstration was^ held in Calcutta under the auspices of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee as a mark of sympathy with the political prisoners 
Dum Dum and Alipore Jails, who went on hunger-strike. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan on Jaipur “Absence of civil 
disobedience does not mean cessation of agitation in some form or other for 
semiring the rudiments of freedom for which the fight was undertaken.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee, issued a statement in reply to Sj. Subhas Ch. Bose’s attack on the 
mohibition scheme of the Bombay Government : — “I was prepared for many 
things from Mr. Bose. Even his revolt against the Congress and his attempt 
to disrupt the national institution did not surprise me, as he had already 
threatened Civil War” in his correspondence with Qandhiji. But I must 
coniess to a feelmg of amazement at the attitude he has thought fit to adopt 
towards the prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government. It should be 
clear to the meanest intelligence that the statement he has issued is distinctly 
^ constructive criticism, is intended to hinder 

the Ministry m its uphill struggle against vested interests.” 


17th. The Police of Dhami, a Punjab Hill State 14 miles from Simla, opened 
fire on a crowd that attempted to march on the palace of the Kana Sahib to 
present a petition for the redress of a number of their alleged grievances 
At a conference of Superintendents of Jails held at the Alipore Central Jail. 
Calcutta, certain important problems relating to reforms in the jail administration 

3 iSi. pSS; “• “■ ^ “• =■• 

A “AS: 

in pursuance of the directions of the Indian ‘.National Congress, our Government 
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is launching on the noblest and most essential item of onr programme of 
social reconstruction, namely, Prohibition, I am deeply pained to read the 
extraordinary statement issued by Mr. Subhas Bose,” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a gathering at Zaberi Wada, Ahmedabad, 
declared : “Swaraj is no longer a dream. It will be achieved in a short time.” 

18th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, Congress President, in a Press Statement issued from 
Eanchi, made an appeal to the political prisoners who were on hunger-strike 
in Bengal, to give up their fast ; as also to the public and various organizations 
in the country to exert themselves to make the demand of the prisoners 
irresistible. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a statement from Ahmedabad, 
observed, ‘‘A wave of intolerance is now sweeping over the higer ranks of 
Congress leadership. The slightest criticism of any action of theirs throws 
them into a rage and the whole machinery of propaganda in their hands is at 
once put into operation. In this way the ordinary Congressman is terrorized 
into silence.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, asked by Pressmen in Colombo, whether he would 
succeed in his mission to Ceylon, said, “Ceylon is far too small, you know, to 
stand alone. She must for the sake of her trade have contacts with other 
countries, and with what country should she have closer contacts than with 
India.” Pandit Nehru added : “Your Ministers, however, do not seem to take 
a broad view of the question. Politically, that is, ideologically, Ceylon is very 
backward.” 

The second conference of Speakers and Presidents was held in Simla, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Abdur Eahim, the President of the Central Assembly. 
The conference aimed at a greater degree of uniformity in conventions observed 
in the conduct of Legislatures all over India. 

The Cochin Budget for 1939-40, revealed that the year was expected to close 
with a surplus of Es. 5,08 lakhs, 

19th. A new constitution for Hyderabad was announced. The authors of the 
scheme of reforms were the Eeforms Committee appointed by the Nizam in 
September 1937, and the Executive Council which submitted final proposals on 
the Committee’s report. The^Nizam in a firman sanctioned the entire scheme. 
The constitutional position of the Euler was defined as follow^s : “He is 
both the Supreme Head of the State and an embodiment of the peoples’ 
Sovereignty.” He not merely retains the power to confirm or veto any 
legislation but enjoys a special prerogative to make and unmake his Executive 
or change the machinery of Government.” The Legislative Council was to be 
expanded into a Legislative Assembly of 85 members of which 28 would be 
nominated and 42 elected from constituencies representing economic rather than 
geographical or other interests. The principle of joint electorates was maintained* 
Hindus and Moslems were to be given equal representation in the Legislature. 
Other reforms included improved methods of recruitment to the public services, 
the extension of civil liberties within “legitimate bounds” and the appointment 
of a permanent representative body to guide the Government in religious affairs. 

Students of most of the Calcutta Colleges and Schools resorted to a half-day 
strike to show their sympathy with the political prisoners on hunger-strike at 
Dum Dum and Alipore Central Jails, and to demand their release. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru made an appeal for friendship between India and 
Ceylon at a dinner given in his honour at Colombo, by Mr. H. S. Desai, 
president of the Indian Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon. 

20th. The non-official advisers in the Indo-Japanese trade negotiations met in 
Simla and continued their deliberations. They arrived at tentative conclusions 
in a large number of claims. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address to the Indian Mercantile Chamber 
of Ceylon, at Colombo, declared, “Whatever may be the result of my mission, 
I am glad I came to Ceylon, because I hope that my visit may help to remove 
the existing barriers of ill-feeling and suspicion and restore amity and 
understanding between Indians and Ceylonese.” 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition in the Central Assembly, 
arrived at Karachi, on his return from Europe. In an interview, Mr. Desai 
remarked that tempers were considerably frayed in the whole of Europe, and 
the war was held to be fast advancing. 
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21st. A communique from Simla stated : “In response to a request made by cer- 
tain Rulers of the Punjab States, His Excellency the Grown Representative has 
been pleased to extend to September next the time up to Avhich a reply may be 
furnished to His Excellency’s letter conveying to them the terms within which 
their accession to federation has been invited.” 

Unanimous recommendations on the terms on which the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Protocol should be renewed were embodied in a memorandum signed by the 
non-official advisers at Simla. The memorandum was forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India. , » , ^ 

Sir H. Nazimuddin, the Bengal Home Minister declared, “The Government 
will not deviate from their declared policy regarding the release of political 
prisoners because of the hunger-strike.” 

Presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose called upon the 
Congress Working Committee to make the release of the political prisoners, on 
hunger-strike in Dum Dum and Alipore Jails, an All-India question by the 
resignation of Congress Ministers on that issue. — Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose referred 
to a resolution passed at the Calcutta session of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee relating to the release of political prisoners, and said that the time had 
come when the Congress should make it a political issue of the first magnitude. 

The General Council of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation discussed at 
Bombay, the question of an All-India strike of all railway labourers, in case 
their demand for admission to the Provident Fund scheme was not accepted by 
the authorities. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presided, 

Mr, C. Rajagopalachariar, Premier, Madras, defended the Temple-Entry In- 
demnity Ordinance and described it as a test of fitness for him. 

22nd. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the inaugural meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the All-India Cattle Show Society at Simla, visualized the ultimate 
development of the Society into a Central organisation in India directing and 
assisting similar efforts in the various Provinces and States, fostering the highest 
standards in breeding and management and setting the seal of its approval upon 
the careful and conscientious breeder, and including in its scope other animals 
of importance in India’s rural economy, such as sheep, goats, camel and poultry. 

A demonstration was held in Calcutta as a mark of sympathy with the politi- 
cal prisoners in the Dum Dum and Alipore Jails.—Following a rally of Congress 
workers, students and labourers, a procession was organized which paraded 
several streets, shouting slogans, demanding the release of political prisoners. A 
number of women also took part in the demonstration. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement from Ranchi, 
said, “Public meetings should be organized and held throughout the country for 
reiterating the demand for the immediate release of political prisoners in Bengal.” 

Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy and Mr. Gopikabilas Sen, A. I. C. C. members from 
Bengal interviewed Dr. Rajendra Prasad at Ranchi, regarding differences between 
members belonging to rival groups in the Executive Council of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. Dr. Prasad expressed the view that the matter 
should be settled as far as possible by the Provincial Congress , itself without 
outside interference. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition in the Bengal Assembly, on 
receipt of a telegram from Mahatma Gandhi expressing his concern about the 
prisoners on hunger-strike in Calcutta jails, called on Khw^aja Sir Nazimuddin 
Home Minister, Bengal and had a long discussion with him regarding the 
situation. Mahatma Gandhi asked Sj. Bose to exert all his influence to persuade 
the prisoners to give up hunger-strike. 

Injie U. P, Assembly, the Moneylenders’ Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committeej was passed. 

The Bihar Kisan Council at their meeting at Patna, expressed svmpathv 
and^ffs^X^in provinces-political prisoners in Bengal 


2ard. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, former President of the States’ People’s Oonfe- 
mnee, int^viewed at Ooconada, regarding the Hyderabad reforms scheme, said, “The 
Hyderabad Reforms Scheme Report and the Government orders thereon are as 
pomi^us and pedantic as the White Paper or the JoiS Parliament^^^^^^ 
report on I^dia reforms. They appear to^ embrace every aspect of political 

constitutional democracy that is conceivable 
n modern times. Hyderabad can wait for reforms for a decade provided civil 
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liberties are granted in full forthwith. But if civil liberties are not granted, 
any scheme of reforms, however w^ell meant, is bound to prove so much window- 
dressing,” 

^ Sir N. N. Sircar, presiding over the annual meeting of the Women’s Protec- 
tion League, Bengal, in Calcutta, said that the time had come, when reforms 
were needed in the matter of protecting the rights of women and raising their 
status in society. 

Sardar Patel, addressing a gathering of Congress workers of Nadiad, Ahmeda- 
bad, declared : “The prestige of the Congress inside and outside the country lies 
in her moral strength. Many self-seeking persons are trying to enter the 
Congress as she is capturing power. It is time to cleanse the Congress if the 
country is not to be polluted.” 

Calcutta carters took out a procession of carts half a mile long as a protest 
against the Government’s policy towards political prisoners, 

In the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur, an understanding was 
reached in the long-standing dispute between labour and management, and the 
terms of reference which had been referred to arbitration by Dr. Eajendra Prasad 
and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru were agreed upon. 

24th. Nawab Bahadur Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, formerly member of the Bengal 
Executive Council and a Minister, died in Calcutta. 

The Committee appointed by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, with 
Dewan Bahadur K. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar as its chairman, to recommend to the 
Government constitutional reforms for the State observed, “We believe that 
responsible ^ government under the aegis of the Ruler should be the objective 
towards which all constitutional progress is directed. Such progress will neces- 
sarily have to be by stages, the measure of each advance being dependent on the 
judgment of the Ruler.” 

In the United Provinces, a fillip was sought to be given to the mass literacy 
drive in the province bv the Rural Development and Education Departments of 
the U. P. Government by launching a “Read more books” campaign. 

25th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in reply to questions by pressmen in Madras, where 
he arrived from Ceylon, declared, “I cannot definitely say now what the results 
of my visit to Ceylon are going to be, but in regard to the particular matter 
for which it seems to exist at present.” 

The Government of Orissa, through the Development Department, gave all 
encouragement to the cultivators of Kendrapara subdivision to grow more 
jute. 

Sir 0. P. Eamaswami Aiyar, Dewan President of the Travancore Legislative 
Assembly made a statement that Travancore’s entry into Federation would be 
on terms of absolute equality with any other unit of the Federation. 

The Premier of Bengal wrote to Dr. Rajendra Prasad in reply to the latter’s 
letter, that if the prisoners abandoned the hunger-strike, he was hopeful of the 
process of release being speeded up. 

26th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu arrived in Calcutta, and referring to the situation created 
by the hunger-strike by the political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore Jails 
addressed an appeal to the men to give up their fast. She said : “I make an 
earnest and urgent appeal to the political prisoners to end their self-imposed 
agony of a prolonged hunger-strike, and to be patient a brief while only for 
their release to be ensured.” 

The main recommendation of the Orissa States’ People’s Inquiry Committee 
repoi't was, In view of the inherent^ inability of the Orissa States to support 
popular enlightened administrations within their areas, which are the sine qua non 
of any satisfactory re-arrangement, and in view of the inevitability of a strong 
and irresistible popular demand from the people of these States for rights of 
Self-Government and self-determination, the sanads granted to the Riders of 
States by the Paramount Power should be cancelled and they may be treated 
as landlords of permanently settled estates such as Aul, Kujang and Kauika.” 

The Bombay Provincial Muslim League Committee, which met under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinn ah, adopted a resolution calling upon all \ mem- 
bers of the Muslim League to sever their connexions with other political 
organizations, 

27th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking of* his visit to Ceylon, at Bombay, declared 
that although tjj,e tour was not very successful yet, it had created an atmosphere 

§ 
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o£ friendliness between Indians and Ceylonese, and, taking a long view of things, 
he was inclined to be optimistic. ttt n • .t, 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at New Delhi, and left for Wardha_ in the evening. 
He presided over the first convocation of the Industrial Hanjan Home at the 

Hariian Colony. _ . • 

Sj. Siibhas Chandra Bose visited the political prisoners on hunger-strike in 
the Alipore and Dum Dum Jails* He subsequently issued a statement in which 
he said that he would communicate his impressions of^ the Jail interview as well 
as his views on the present situation to the Home Minister, Bengal* . , , 

The Gujrat Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting, with bardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel in the chair, adopted a resolution appealing to the Bengal 
Government to release the political prisoners without any delay. The Committee 
also requested the political prisoners to give up their strike. 

Mrs. Vijaylakhmi Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government, U. P., addressed 
a public meeting at Cawnpore* The meeting passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate and unconditional release of the Bengal Political prisoners and 
reciuesting the latter to give up their strike. 

An important conference of officials was held at the residence of the Premier 
of Orissa (Cuttack) to discuss questions connected with the proposed hydro-elec- 
tric scheme for the utilization of the Bagara water-falls in Jeypore district* 

The Indian Tea Association stated in a communique, “The Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation and the Government of Assam have made it perfectly clear that they 
have no wish to enter into any Press controversy with regard to the investiga- 
tions of the Assam Tea Garden Labour Inquiry Committee, but as certain 
publications circulating in Assam are printing statements which are untrue the 
Indian Tea Association feel that it is desirable to make their position perfectly 
clear. The Indian Tea Association agreed to the Tea Garden Inquiry Committee 
and so far from boycotting it endeavoured to cooperate to the fullest extent.” 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Committee asking him to send the 
names of the members of the Executive Council of the Provincial Congress 
Committee, as also members of the Committee, who joined in the meetings and 
demonstrations held on July 9, as a protest against the resolutions of the A. I. 
C. C, at its Bombay meeting regarding individual Satyagraha and criticism of 
Congress Ministries. 


28th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a meeting held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Congress at Bombay, expressed the view that the situation arising out of the 
hunger-strike by the political prisoners in Bengal did not warrant the resignation 
of all Congress Ministries, Mr* Bhulabhai Desai presided over the meeting* 

Two members of the Polish mountaineering expedition, which made a success- 
full attack on the Eastern Peak of Nanda Devi, were killed by an avalanche* 
Following an anti-Keforms demonstration by Moslems, five persons were 
killed and fifty injured in a Hindu Molem clash at Dholepet, a suburb of 
Hyderabad City* 

The first All-India and Burma Mayors’ conference was inaugurated by Mr. 
K. K* Sidhwa, Mayor of Karachi, in the presence of a large gathering including 
Pir Illahi Bux, Minister for Local Self-Government, Mr. Jamshed Mehta and 
other ex-Mayors of Karachi. 

Under the 0. P* Government sanctioned scheme to establish 100 Vidva 
Mandirs, Schools were started at Nagpur. 


29th* Mahatma Gandhi said in the Harijan, ‘Tt will be a mistake for the Para- 
mount Power or the Pnnees to ignore the Congress -a body under whose shadow 
the people of the S^tes from the commencement have been accustomed to grow 
and fiouiph. The Congress must guide them. How can people who are one in 
blood and boimd thgether by the closest social and economic ties be artificial v 
kept apart for any length of time ?» “No doubt,” he added, “the Congress will 

^ork with effect onirif 

the1a?ties”‘“'^ 

■f ^p^gress President, arrived in Calcutta and learnt 

Chandra Ghosh, a member of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, the latest developments m connexion with the hunger-strike. The Con- 
gress Presid^t then visited Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose and Sj. Sarat Chandra 
Bose and had a talk with them on the subieot.-Dr. Pmid accomp£d 
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by Mr. Mahadeo Desai visited the Alipore Jail, ■when they had a long interview 
with the prisoners. Later, they visited the Dum Dum Jail and met the prison- 
ers there. 

Mrs. Sorojini Naidu addressed the Dacca University Convocation, in which 
Sir John Woodhead, the Chancellor, presided. Mrs. Naidu observed that the 
country had received a definite set back in the matter of mass education during 
the course of the last century and the percentage of illiteracy was definitely 
larger now than what it was years ago. Here was, she said, a splended 
field of service, which many of the graduates passing out of the Dacca Univer- 
sity would be wise to avail themselves of. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier of Orissa, stated in an interview that 
Orissa province always wanted the co-operation of the Orissa vStates in the 
development of “Greater Orissa” and the advancement of Oriya Culture. 

Mr. Harekrishna Mahatab, member of the Working Committee of the All- 
India Congress, in an interview at Cuttack, suggested the setting up of a Com- 
mon High Court and other common institutions for British Orissa and the 

* States as the only immediate solution for the States’ problems which were 
“wrought with potential dangers.” 

30th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, accompained by Dr. B, C. Eoy, Mr. Mahadev Desai 
and Srijiit Sarat Chandra Bose, had another interview with the hunger-strikers 
in the Dum Dum Jail. The interview was followed by a visit by the Congress 
President, Dr. Eoy and Mr. Desai to Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
Bengal. 

Dr. B. C. Eoy, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Mr. Kiran Sankar Eoy and Mr. Satin 
Sen resigned from the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, elected on July 26. 

' Sir Sikandar Hyat iOian’s alternative “regional” scheme of Federation, was 
claimed to be an attempt to solve political and communal problems by meeting 
various criticisms, levelled against the scheme embodied in the Government of 
India Act. It was claimed for the scheme that it would enable British Indian 
and Indian State units to enter Federation on almost identical terms, and that 
it provided a wider latitude both to Indian provinces and Indian States ot 
developing their own benefit. It also provided for the association of Indians 
in matters pertaining to defence and external afiairs from the very outset, 

Tehri village, in Kohat district, was raided— one person was killed and two 
injured, while two sh^s were set on fire and 20 looted. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League in the course of 
a state in Bombay, reiterated the League’s opposition to the Federal 
Scheme. Mr, Jinnah appealed to Lord Linlithgow and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to force the Federal constitution “upon an unwilling India and in 
the teeth of opposition.” 

31st. His Excellency Lord Linlithgow arrived in Cuttack ; the visit being the first 
to be paid by a Viceroy to Orissa, since its establishment as a separate province. 
Speaking at a banquet in the Cuttack Club, the Viceroy made special reference 
to relations between the people of Orissa and those of the neighbouring Eastern 
States. His Excellency said, “Provinces and States are, and must always be 
neighbours. They have each their own part to play in the progress of India, 
but the parts must be played in harmony, and not in dissonance.” 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement on the outcome 
of the efibrts made by him and by Mr. Mahadev Desai to persuade the political 
prisoners to give up their fast and also to secure their release, observed, “We 
found complete deadlock. We are going away wholly disappointed.” 

At the strike of midnight,' Prohibition was formally inaugurated in Bombay 
and suburbs by the authorities who sealed stocks of liquor and other intoxicants 
left over after the evening’s merry-making in clubs and restaurants.— The eve 
of Prohibition passed off without incident. 

At the first meeting of the Bengal provincial branch of the Forward Bloc held 
in Calcutta, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was elected President and Mr. Satya 
Eanjan Bakshi as Secretary. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting 
at Poona, resolved to suspend the Hyderabad Satyagraha campaign for the time 
being with a view to “finding out how the Nizam’s Government meets the 
fundamental grievances of its Hindu subjects in the actual operation of the 
reforms.”— Mr, V. D. Savarkar presided at the meeting. 
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AUGUST— 1939 

Chief Events : — Prohibition inaugurated in Bombay — Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose disqualified from Congress membership by the A. I. O.C. — 
Congress Assembly Members decided to abstain from attending the Simla 
Session — Laying of the foundation stone of the Mahajati Sadan in Calcutta 
by Dr. Tagore. 

1st. In Bombay, five peoble were injured when the police opened fire on an unruly 
crowd which formed part of a procession organized to protest against the 
Urban Immovable Property Tax and the Sales Tax. The incident marred the 
introduction of prohibition which was celebrated by a public holiday and 
meetings and processions in various parts of the city and its suburbs. 

In the morning a mammoth rally of Prohibition Guards was held on the 
Gowalior Tank maidan. Mr. B. G. K.her, the Premier took the salute at the 
march past. Another procession, led by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, President of the 
Provincial Congress Committee ended at the Tilak statue at Chaupatty. There 
Mr. Desai unfurled the Congress flag and garlanded the statue. All the 
Ministers were present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to the Eaja of Dhenkanal and 
the Eaja of Talcher ; discussion at these interviews centred round the constitu- 
tion, population and industries of their respective States. 

Eesolutions were passed requesting the Government of Bengal to release the 
political prisoners and urging the Government of Assam to release Eani 
Gauidalu at several public meetings held at Jharia, Dhubri, Gauhati and Shillong. 

A meeting called by the City Congress Committee at Lucknow, to celebrate 
the death anniversary of Lokmanya B. G. Tilak, was made the occasion for an 
anti-Oongress demonstration by small groups belonging to the Hindu Sabha 
and the Moslem League and by Shia workers. 

The Tilak Day meeting held under the auspices of the Congress at Kurnool 
(Madras), broke up in panic. 

2iid. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement issued at Wardha on the hunger-strike of 
the political prisoners in Bengal, said, that “this fast is not justified” and that 
‘‘their refusal to give it up will embarrass the Congress Working Committee 
in taking any action”. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, M. L. A., at a meeting in Madras, declared : “Mr. 
Gandhi’s leadership is essential, and he who seeks to weaken his hold on our 
people is an enemy of the country.” Eeferring to the internal crisis in the 
Congress, Mr. Satyamurthi urged that the All-India Congress Committee should 
take disciplinary action against Congressmen or Congress Committees who had 
defied the Congress constitution. 

Bombay City returned to normal after the previous day’s rioting. 

The Conciliation Board, which was appointed with Sir Manmatha Nath 
Mukherjee as chairman in connection with the Digboi labour dispute, failed 
to effect a compromise. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave his assent to the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1939. The measure restored the system of separate 
electorates. The strength of the Council was increased from Q2 to 90. 

In the C. P, Assembly, a Bill seeking to amend the C. P. Primary Education 
Act, 1920, was passed. 

3rd. The 89 political prisoners who were on hunger-strike in the Dum Dum 
and Alipore jails since July 7, decided to suspend their fast for two months. 
This decision followed an appeal by Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose who, in a 
statement, said that the prisoners agreed to give up their fast as the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee had unaer taken to conduct a campaign for their 
release. He said that he was also informed that the Bengal Government hoped 
that it would be able to finish consideration of the cases of these prisoners 
and pass orders on them within the next two months. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a meeting at Jamshedpur stated 
that the present was a time when the world was undergoing a change— a 
revolution of a type, the like of which it was generally agreed, nad never before 
been witnessed. There was, however, something curious about this change. Not 
all change was voluntary. World tendencies had to be taken into account, 
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certain things they did, others they were made to do, how and why they did 
not know* That was the unaccountable factor, 

4th, Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, in the course of a statement on the 
suspension of the hunger-strike by political prisoners in the Dum Dum and 
Alipore Jails, observed, “The Government have accepted no time limit within 
which the prisoners are to be released, nor is there any understanding expressed 
or implied, between the Government and any third party regarding such a time 
limit.” 

The two main Hindu political organizations in Bengal were amalgamated : 
the reconstituted body to oe known as the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. The 
merger, which was effected at a meeting of representatives of the Bengal Hindu 
Sabha and the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha. was confirmed at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the latter body in Calcutta. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier of Orissa, issued a statement, re : Estates Land 
Act Amendment Bill—'Tt is now fairly clear that the talks with the zemindars 
over the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment Bill have failed. The Governor- 
General has to decide whether or not assent is to be given to the Bill as passed 
by the Orissa Assembly.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Town Congress Committee 
and members of the Congress Municipal party at Puri, it was decided not to 
participate in any functions in connexion with Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
visit to Puri. 

The joint session of both Houses of the Assam Legislature passed the 
Agricultural Income Tax Bill sponsored by the Government by 65 votes to 56, 

Mahatma Gandhi in a' letter advised Shias to withdraw the civil resistance 
campaign in Lucknow. 

The conference of Provincial Ministers for Local Self-Government concluded 
at Bombay, The conference unanimously supported the principle of adult 
franchise in local bodies, while it felt that the question whether these should 
be joint or separate electorates should be left to the provinces concerned, to be 
determined individually. 

5th, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, speaking on the political situation in Bombay, expressed 
the view that democracy was unsuited to the genius of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan^ advised the States’ subjects 
to approach the Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference 
for guidance. 

Dr. Moonje, a member of the Army Indian ization Committee, addressing 
students of the Mysore University, made an appeal to the young men of Mysore 
to undergo military training in order to be ready to defend their country. 

6th, His Excellency the Viceroy left New Delhi on a tour of the South-eastern 
Punjab primarily to see what was done and the works in progress for relief of 
the acute famine conditions in the Hissar and the neighbouring districts. 

Mr. S, Satyamurthi, M. l. a. (Central) in the course of a speech ‘Dn Indian 
nationalism and Geographical India” at a meeting in Bombay said, “Unless 
the States entered the Pederation, he saw no future for them.” He also said, 
“The Forward Bloc is not helping the struggle against British Imperialism. It 
is only helping the enemies of the Congress and of the country. The best 
friends of the Bloc in the country to-day are mostly communalists, anti-prohibi- 
tionists and disgruntled Congressmen.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehni addressing Congress organizers and other Congress 
workers at Allahabad, observed that the conflicting ideologies obtaining in the 
country, unless directed into proper channels would lead to disintegration of the 
country. 

7tli, Dr. Eajendra Prasad (Congress President) and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru who 
had been appointed to arbitrate on certain points in the dispute between the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Workers’ Union, gave their award 
at Patna. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab said in an interview, “My 
federal scheme constitutes an attempt to solve difficulties, both communal and 
political, which the parties concerned apprehend in the smooth working of the 
federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act.” 

The Mysore Eeforms Committee concluded discussion of its draft report, 
which carried the authority of a substantial majority. 
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The Committee appointed by the Bombay Government to enquire into the 
working of the Criminal Tribes Act recommended relaxation with regard to 
restrictions imposed on criminal tribes. 

The U* P* Congress Council at Lucknow, adopted a resolution to the effect 
that office-bearers of Congress bodies should not participate in demonstrations 
against the declared policy of the Congress. Meetings were held at Lucknow 
under the presidency of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

8th. The Excise Commissioner of the Travancore State observed in the State 
Upper House, that the Travancore Government's policy was to achieve complete 
prohibition through a well-regulated temperance campaign. 

The Arya Satyagraha in Hyderabad was discontinued. Mr. M. S. Aney, 
M. L. A. (Central), in a Press interview, stated, “I must express my admiration 
for the spirit of conciliation shown by the Government of tiis Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, particularly Sir Akbar Hydari, in meeting the religious demands of 
the Arya Samajists and Hindus."— An official communique from Hyderabad 
contained a clarification of certain points in the official communique of July 17, 
1939 in which the Government's attitude regarding the religious liberties in the 
state was set out as well as of the points raised by the Government Gazettee 
Extraordinary on July 19, 1939, announcing the reforms. 

Mr. Ashrafuddin Chowdhury, Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
sent a letter to Dr. Eajendra Prasad, in reply to inquiries made by the Congress 
President about a meeting of Executive of the Bengal Congress on July, 9, when a 
protest against certain decisions of the All-India Congress Committee was recorded. 
Mr. Chowdhury said ; “The meeting was held under of the President of the 
B. P. C. G., and as such the question of discipline does not arise, because the 
B. P. C. C. executive or the B. P. C. C. organization as a whole is responsible 
and should be responsive to the orders of the president of the B. P. C. C. 

During Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose's stay at Cuttack, when he presided at the 
All-Orissa Youths’ conference, some Congress leaders, followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi, including Mr. Hare Krishna Mahatab, member of the Working Committee 
and Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier of Orissa met Sj. Bose and had long discus- 
sions on the formation of the Forward Bloc. The leaders appealed to Sj. Bose 
to give up the attitude ho had taken up in “rebelling against the Congress" as 
such a course would introduce disruptive forces in the Congress. 

9th. The Eana of Dhami appointed a committee to hold an inquiry into the 
firing at Halog on July 16 and the events which led up to it. 

The Working ^ Committee of the Congress which began its session at Wardha, 
passed a resolution directing the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee and the 
Congress Legislative Party to expel from membership Mr. A. N. Udhoji, a 
member of the City Assembly. 

I^*. N. N. Law, in his presidential address at the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce in Calcutta, discussed certain questions relating to the problem 
of industrialization of Bengal. 

The^ Government of Bengal, in reviewing the reports ou the working of the 
municipalities in the province in 1937-38, made a reference to lack of funds and 
in several cases party faction hampered the municipal administration. 

The Government of India announced the constitution of a Sand*Siowing 
Board for ensuring safety in coal mines. 

10th. The All-India Congress Working Committee at Wardha considered com- 
plaints received by the Congress President questioning the validity of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, when the old Executive Committee was 
dissolved ^and a new one was elected in its place.— No decision was taken on the 
subject.— The Committee passed a resolution on the Ceylon Government’s policy 
with regard to the employment of Indian labour. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee issued a notice which was served on eleven members of the C. P. 
Congress Assembly Party, “to appear before the Working Committee at Wardha, 
tomorrow morning at 9 a. m. with all the evidence that you may have to 
substantiate the charges that you have preferred or, in case of failure to prove 
those charges, to give any explanation that you may think proper as to why 
disciplinary action should not be taken against you for having attributed such 
grave charges against your colleague.” (Hon. Mr. Misra). 

ihe annual report on the administration of the Factories Act in Bengal for 1938, 
stated that the number of factories on the register at the close of the year was 1,735. 
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The Assam Finance Bill, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 
April, was passed by the Upper House without division. 

The League Committee on Allocation of Expenses appointed in 1938, recom- 
mended that India would pay about Es. 20,000 less as her contribution to the 
League of Nations. 

llth. The All-India Congress Committee disqualified Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose 
from Presidentship of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and debarred 
him from naembership of any elective Congress CWmittee for three years from 
August, 1939.— This action was taken owing to his “grave indiscipline” in 
organizing a day of protest, on July 9, against two i*esolutions passed by the 
All-India Congress. Committee at its meeting in Bombay in June.— The Working 
Committee also took note of the act of indiscipline of other Congress members 
who participated in the demonstrations but refrained from taking any action 
against them, as in the opinion of the Working Committee they acted under 
the inspiration of Sj. Bose. Provincial Congress Committees were, however, 
instructed that they were at liberty to take action against thesh members 
unless they expressed regret. — ^The decision of the Working Committee was 
received unfavourably by several prominent members of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Bengal Congress 
Parliamentary Party, in an interview said, “I congratulate the Working 
Committee on their political wisdom.” Mr. Nausher All, a former Bengal 
Minister, in an interview said, ‘Tnspite all that has happened, Bengal could 
never conceive that the Congress High Command would go to the extent of 
taking, disciplinary action against Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the late President 
of the Indian National Congress. It may be doubted that if this action on the 
part of the Congress authorities is consistent with their claim of non-violence. 
Undoubtedly it smacks of intolerance.” 

All Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly were asked to 
stay away from the next session of the Assembly, as a protest against the 
despatch of troops abroad and the prolongation of the ‘dife” of the Assembly by 
a year. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, Congress President, sent a telegram to the Bengal 
Congress Committee directing that the Provincial Election Tribunal should cease 
functioning, pending the disposal of the complaint made against the election of a 
new executive council of the B. P. C. 0. 

As a result of the first stage of the inquiry into the allegations made by certain 
members of the C. P. Congress Legislative Party against Mr. D, P. Mishra, 
Minister, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was requested to conduct a further inquiry into 
the subject at Nagpur. 

The Bengal Government’s decision to regulate jute acreage was conveyed in a 
communique. It was stated that the Government would be guided in the restric- 
tion of jute acreage by stocks at the end of the season and by a forecast of the 
demand. 

12th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement on the disciplinary action taken 
against him by the Congress Working Committee, said,” ‘T welcome the decision 
' of the Working Committee virtually expelling me from the Congress for three 
years. This decision is the logical consequence of the process of “Eight consolida- 
tion” which has been going on for the last few years and which has been 
accentuated by the acceptance of Ministerial office in the provinces.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, declared, ‘T am not all-powerful 
with the Ministers or with the Working Committee.” 

The movement among those Congressmen who believed in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
creed and leadership to form a compact bloc took shape in the United Provinces. 
A provincial committee was formed to frame rules and evolve a plan of work. 
The Committee consisted of Acharya Kripalini, Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, Mr. S. K, 
D. Paliwal and 4 others. 

The first session of the Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc 
began at the Calcutta residence of Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, who presided. 

Slahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “From all accounts I have received it 
seems that Bombay surpassed itself on the Ist. of August, the day of the 
inauguration of prohibition.” 

The Congress Working Committee congratulated the Madras Government on 
the determination with which they passed the necessary legislation removing 
local obstacles in the way of Harijans entering Hindu temples for worship. The 
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Committee also congratulated the Bombay Government on the happy inauguration 
of Prohibition in Bombay. The Committee thanked the hunger-striking prisoners 
in Dum Dum and Alipoue for suspending their strike for two months and urged 
on the Bengal Government for their early and unconditional release. 

13th. Opposing views continued to be expressed by political leaders and newspapers 
in India on the Congress Working Committee’s disciplinary action against Sj 
Subhas Chandra Bose.— Mr. M. N. Eoy, in a statement at Dehra Dun, said, that 
the resolution was unwise and bound to create difficulties. He held that a 
warning would have sufficed.— Dr. Satyapal of Lahore declared that the decision 
was “a challenge to the progressive elements in the Congress.” — Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain, in the course of a speech at Cuttack, said, “It is a very shocking and too 
drastic a decision. It would further widen instead of narrowing the gulf in 
the Congress organization, although unity is the supreme need at the present 
juncture,” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, discussed 
the resolution of the Congress Working Committee on disciplinary action. 
Eepresentatives of the Left Consolidation Committee were invited to participate in 
the discussions. 

Mr, Hem Chandra Barua, President of the Assam Congress Committee, 
contradicting a press message regarding the enlargement of the Assam Cabinet, 
said that the Provincial Congress Committee never made any request to the 
Congress Working Committee for permission to enlarge the Cabinet. 

The resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee at Wardha on the 
hunger-strike by the political prisoners in Bengal jails, was criticized at a meeting 
in Calcutta. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided. 

Mr. C. N. Mathuranga Mudaliar M. L. A. ( Central ), presiding over the tenth 
Coimbatore District Political Conference at Bhabani ( Madras ), deprecated the 
idea of forming separate parties or groups, inside the Congress, which, he said, 
would weaken the organization. 

Uth. The All-Orissa Youth Conference, under the presidency of Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain at Cuttack, passed a resolution expressing grave concern over the dis- 
ciplinary action taken by the Congress Working Committee against Sj. Subhas 
Cnandra Bose. 

Dr. E. M. Lohia, a member of the All-India Congress Committee, who was 
charged with sedition in connexion with a speech on “India and the coming 
War” delivered by him in English, in Calcutta, on April 5, was acquitted by 
Mr. E. Gupta, Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Congress Working Committee, Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly, sent 
telegraphic instructions from Nagpur to Mr. Asaf Ali, one of the Secretaries of 
the party, asking the latter to issue a circular requesting the Congress members 
of the Assembly not to proceed to Simla in connexion with any legislative work, 
and to request all members serving on any committee or select committee to 
withdraw. This was done on the next day. 

The Working Committee of the Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, passed resolution 
concerning the release of the political prisoners, the establishment of a volunteer 
organisation and boycott of foreign cloth. The resolution on political prisoners 
urged on the all-India Congress Executive to “create a country-wide constitution- 
al crisis” if all the Bengal prisoners were not released within two months. 

15th. The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting 
in Calcutta, passed a resolution characterizing the Congress disciplinary action 
against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose as “unjust, uncalled for, vindictive and mons- 
trous.” The meeting after expressing full confidence in Sj. Bose, came to the 
conclusion that action had been taken “not merely for the consolidation of the 
Eight and suppression of the Left, but appears at the same time as part of a 
plan for arriving at some sort of compromise over the Federal scheme through 
negotiations with British Imperialism.” 

Following the decision of the Congress Party to abstain from attending the 
Simla session of the Central Assembly, some members of the Congress Nationa- 
list Party, if not the party as a whole, intended to stay away from the Assembly 

The Defence Department of the Government of India had under consideration 
the establishment of an Auxiliary Air Force on a basis similar to that on 
which volunteer Eeserve Squadrons were being formed in Ceylon, Singapore 
Hongkong and elsewhere. 
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The Hon’ble Dr* K* N* Katju, Excise Minister, explained the Prohibition 
policy of the United Provinces Government in an address to the Progressive Club. 

16th. Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Punjab Minister and a member of the Army 
Indianization Committee, giving his impressions of his visit to Bombay, Poona, 
Bangalore, Mysore and Hyderabad, said that “there are some important States 
ready to join the Federation but are awaiting financial adjustments*’^ 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting in 
Calcutta, passed a resolution condemning Mahatma Gandhi’s ‘‘new technique” in 
connexion with the agitation of the Indian States’ subjects. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
policy was characterized as a new form of moderatism* 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Bill to amend the Bombay Land 
Eevenue Code was discussed. 

In the C* P. and Berar Assembly, two important legislative measures, the 
Harijan Temple Worship (Eemoval of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidya Mandir 
Bill were referred to Select Committees. 

17th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, Congress President, declared null and void the meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held in Calcutta on July 26, for 
the purpose of electing a new Executive Council for the Provincial Congress 
Committee. The Congress President also held the proceedings of the new 
Executive Council meeting, held on July 30 and the appointment by that body 
of the Election Tribunal as null and void* The reason for invalidating the 
B* P* 0. C. meeting of July 26 was given as “want of sufficient and proper 
notice under the rules*” 

A meeting of Hindus held in Calcutta, to observe the “Anti Award Day”, 
passed a resolution condemning the Communal Award* Mr* Hirendra Nath 
Datta presided. 

An action was taken against the Faquir of Ipi’s headquarter near Elharre, 
about two miles from the Durand line* Due warning was first given to the 
tribesmen to disperse. 

The Left Consolidation Committee in Calcutta passed a resolution calling 
upon its constituent units, as well as the people of India to observe a “National 
Struggle Week” from August 31, to September 6, 1939. 

18th* The Kashmir State Government granted a general amnesty for all undertrial 
prisoners and those convicted and sentenced in connection with the Durganag 
agitation. 

Sj* Subhas Chandra Bose, speaking in Calcutta on the political situation 
said, “If the Left forces within the Congress are consolidated, they can bring 
about a change in the mentality that is pervading the Congress organization 
at present.” 

19th* Dr* Eabindra Nath Tagore, in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering, laid the foundation stone of the Mahajati Sadan (the House of the 
Nation) in Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta* 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement in which he commented on the 
decision of the Congress President, dissolving the new Executive council of 
the B. P* C. C., as well as the Election Tribunal appointed by it, made an 
appeal to Dr. Eajendra Prasad “not to be prejudiced against the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee because of the attitude of the Working Committee 
towards myself” and “to treat the B. P* G. C as he would have treated the Gujrat 
Provincial Congress Committee or the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee.” 

Bengal Buddhists praised the work of the Ministry at a function in Calcutta 
organized in honour of the Premier of Bengal and his colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Sj* Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, Bengal 
issued a statement on the controversy with regard to the movement of troops from 
India* He stated inter alia, “In view of the resolution of the Working Committee 
passed on August 11, I think the public are entitled to further light and 
elucidation on the points arising out of the Government communique and the 
Associated Press message.” (The official communique was released from Simla 
on August 17). 

The Bihar Government decided to accept the recommendation of the Congress 
Party in the Legislature regarding the rehabilitation of the co-operative movement 
in the province, and in pursuance of them, decided to advance a loan of Rs* 10 
lakhs to the provincial Co-operative Bank and take all other necessary action 
in this cojinexiony including the appointment of a board of experts. 

3 
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20th* Pandit Jawharlal Nehru arrived at Dum Dum, on his way to China. 
Pandit Nehru stated that the object of his visit to China “is not only to convey 
our good will to the Chinese people but also to meet them and develop contact 
with them. My visit is of course personal and non -official, although I have the 
good wishes of the leading people here and the leaders of the Congress.” 

The Maharastra Provincial Congress Committee at Poona, passed a resolution 
demanding an explanation from those Congressmen who participated in the 
demonstration oi July 9 against the ministries, before taking disciplinary 
action against them. The resolution while regretting that the Working Committee 
should have been compelled to take disciplinary action against an ex-President 
of the Congress, approved of the action taken against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose 
and expressed the opinion that such action was necessary in the interests of 
discipline in the Congress. 

At a meeting of Moslem women in Bombay, an appeal was made to Moslem 
women to join the League and to advance its programme. The meeting was 
organized by the Provincial Moslem League Women’s Sub-committee. Begum 
Hafizuddin presided. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, in his presidential address to the Conference of the Hima- 
layan States’ Peoples at Simla, advocated the administrative amalgamation of 
the smaller Indian States into a Sub-Federation as a first step to their entry 
into the All-India Federation. 

The alleged defiance by the Om Mandali people of the Government ban, 
led to further measures against them by the Sind Government. It was under- 
stood that the Government ordered the confiscation of all the fund under the 
control of Dada Lakhraj and the seizure of the premises in his occupation. 

21st. The members of the Standing Committee of Princes held a meeting at 
Simla, with His Excellency the Viceroy in the chair and discussed questions 
relating to the Federal scheme. The points discussed in conference with officers 
of the Political Department were :*—(!) Treaty Eights, (2) Defence, (3) Internal 
Autonomy. 

The Government of Bengal promulgated an ordinance called the Bengal Eaw 
Jute Futures Ordinance 1939, fixing the minimum rate for contracts relating to 
raw jute futures at Es. 36/- per bale. 

22nd. The Government of India issued a communique from Simla : “At the 
request of His Highness the Chancellor, the Crown Eepresentative on August 
21 and 22 received the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes who 
laid before him their desire for a further clarification of certain details of the 

Federal offer and for a further liberalization of that offer in certain respects,” 

“The points of obscurity mentioned by Their Highnesses were clearea up and 
an agreement was reached on certain alterations of details not involving any 
modification of the substance of the offer.” 

Matters of interest to the Moslem community were discussed at a meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League held in Calcutta, Mr. A. K, Fazlul 
Huq presiding, 

23rd. The Princes had their final talk with His Excellency the Viceroy regarding 
the Federal Plan, at Simla. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement to the Press ro : Subhas Babu resolution of 
the Working Committee, said, “I owe it to the public to make my position clear. 

I must confess that the Subhas Babu resolution was drafted by me. I can say 
that the members of the Working Committee would have shirked the duty of 
taking action if they could have. They knew that there would be a storm of 
opposition against their action. It was easier for them to have a colourless 
resolution than to have one which was no respector of persons. Not to take some 
action would have amounted to abdication of their primary function of 
preserving discipline among Congressmen. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly resumed the discussion of various amend- 
ments to the Tenancy Bill. The definition in regard to “rent” was debated at 
great length on the amendments moved by Sardar N. G. Vinchoorkar and Mr. 

S. H. Jhabvala, 

The Bombay Congress Executive decided to take disciplinary action against 
eight Congressmen who participated in the demonstrations against the A, I. 0. C. 
decisions. 

24th. The grave turn in international affairs was the subject of an informal con- 
sultation amoug the XJ. P. Ministers and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at 
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Lucknow* Maulana Azad sent a telegram to the Congress President at Wardha 
suggesting an emergency meeting of the Working Committee to consider the 
situation. 

The Government of India insisted that there was no radical change in the 
situation in Waziristan despite the revival of gangster outrages and the necessity 
to employ troops. 

About 40 Ministers of Central Indian States had a disscussion at New Delhi, 
with His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of the Princes. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference at Poona, the international situation 
was the main subject of discussion ; the signing of the Non -Aggression Pact 
between Germany and Eussia and other international developments were consi- 
dered by the Conference, 

25th* The British Community in Calcutta, at a meeting reaffirmed their loyalty 
to the Empire in the international crisis. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, made a fervent appeal to the people 
of Bengal to stand by the Empire in the grave crisis with which it was faced. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, made an impressive reaffirma- 
tion of his declaration on the Punjab’s readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Great Britain in the event of war* 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring the decision of the Congress Working Committee dis- 
qualifying Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose from being President of B. P. C. 0. and 
from being a member of any elective Congress body for three years, and reaffirm- 
ing full confidence of the Bengal Congress in Sj. Bose. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement from Eanchi, 
referred to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement in which he characterized the 
decision of the Congress Working Committee regarding the executive of the B. 
P. 0. C. as exparte. Dr. Prasad contradicted the statement of Sj. Bose. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference, the policy regarding labour legislation 
and the protection of the handloom industry were among the subjects 
discussed. 

26th. His Excellency the Viceroy issued an ordinance, published in a Gazettes of 
India Extraordinary, imposing drastic restrictions on foreigners in India. 

The Parsi Community in Calcutta celebrated the centenary of the first Fire 
Temple established by Mr* Eustomji Cowasjee, a philanthropist of Calcutta and 
Bomnay* In the evening, the community’s loyalty to the British Crown was 
expressed in no uncertain terms, and the proceedings closed with the singing of 
the British National Anthem. 

Western India and the Southern Punjab were experiencing the greatest famine 
of the century. 

27th. Several Indian rulers, including His Exalted Highness the Nizam, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, His Highness the Nawab of Kampur 
and His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala placed their services at the 
disposal of the King Emperor in the event of war. The offers were made 
through His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who in a communique 
issued in Simla, expressed thanks to their Highnesses on behalf of the King 
Emperor. 

Dnder the auspices of the Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal, the Anti-commu- 
nal Award conference was held in Calcutta.~A resolution condemning the 
Communal Award as embodied in the Government of India Act, and the 
Congress attitude of neutrality towards it was passed. 

The Council of the Moslem League met in New Delhi. The discussion 
centred round the point, what should be the Moslem attitude in the event of war* 
It was resolved, “The Council considers it premature at present to determine 
the attitude of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out. The Council 
meanwhile directs the Foreign Committee to get into touch with Islamic 
countries and to ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the 
Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League shall have the power to 
decide this issue,” 

The Shias of Lucknow decided to suspend the Tabarra agitation, as a result 
of talks with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Mr, 0. Eajagopalachariar, Prime Minister of Madras, addressing the South Indian 
residents of Poona, declared, “The Congress alone has the capacity and 
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etrengtli to launch a great vital reform like Harijan temple entry^ If the 
Congress did not launch it, no other party can or will.” 

28th. The All-India Moslem League, in New Delhi, passed over a dozen resolutions, 
the most important of which concerned the Princes’ attitude towards federation ; 
Baluchistan ; Indians in South Africa ; and the Communal problem. 

Sardar Bahadur Ujial Singh, Parliamentary Secretary to the Khalsa National 
Party, observed at Lahore, “It is a matter for regret that some communities and 
organizations in India are trying to take advantage of the difficulties of Great 
Britain at this hour. In this matter, I believe the true voice of the Moslems of 
India as also of all Punjabis is that of the Punjab Premier and not of the 
Moslem League.” 

29th. His Excellency the Viceroy received further expressions of loyalty and 
readiness to place their services and resources at His Majesty’s disposal from 
the Eulers of Travancore, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Bhawalpur, Sitamau and Lunawada. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement to the Press, on the international situation, 
commenting on a request made to him to give a lead to the world in the matter 
of ensuring peace, said, “My word can have no effect.” He further pointed out, 
“I cannot emphasize my belief more forcibly than by saying that I personally 
would not purchase my own country’s freedom by violence even if such a thing 
were a possibility. My faith in the wise saying that what is gained by the sword 
will also be lost by the sword is imperishable.” 

30th. H, E. the Viceroy issued Ordinance No. 5, calling upon European male 
British subjects between the ages of 16 and 50 to register themselves within 14 
days of the issue of the ordinance. 

The autumn session of the Central Assembly opened at Simla, with Sir 
Abdur Eahim, the President, in the chair. 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazettee of India stated that Ordinance No. 
3 was issued providing for the requisition of vessels for the service of His 
Majesty. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress passed a resolution expressing confidence in 
Sj. Suhhas Chandra Bose. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in the course of a Press 
statement at Eanchi, referring to the incidents which occurred at a Patna 
meeting at which demonstrations were staged against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
said, “Political ideas and conviction can not be maintained by suppressing the 
other side in a democratic organization like the Congress.” 

31st. The Central Assembly discussed the Bill to give the right of divorce to 
women. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub in the course of a statement at Simla, observed, “The 
proceedings of the Council of the All-India Moslem League held in Delhi, 
revealed a very unfortunate state of affairs.” He also said that it should be the 
duty of Indians to stand by Britain in the event of any crisis. 

The Madras Corporation by 21 votes to 17, decided not to present an address 
to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

H. E. the Governor-General sanctioned the constitution of a War Supply 
Board, 

At Lucknow, an informal conference of Ministers, at which the police authori- 
ties were present, considered the question arising out of the influence of Khaksars. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Congress Committee took disciplinary 
action against 6 Congressmen. 


SEPTEMBER— 1939 

Chief Events : — Britain's declaration of war on Germany — ^The 
Viceroy’s broadcast to the Indian people — Spontaneous offer of men 
and money by the Indian Princes— Lord Zetland’s statement on 
India in the Lords. 

1st. Pledges of loyalty and offers of services to the King in the international 
crisis continued to be reported from various States and cities in India. 

The total number of foreigners registered in India up to August 1931, was 
9, 241 ; of these Germans numbered 1, 5W, Italians 740, Poles 03, Eumanians 
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24, Eussians 173, Spanish 184, Hungarians 104, Yugoslavs 34, Bulgarians 2, 
Americans 1, 903, French 684, and Japanese 891* 

The Government of India (Amendment) Bill passed all stages in the House 
of Commons. The House of Lords passed tne third reading of the Government 
of India (Amendment) Act. 

The Government of India decided to cancel all amateur or experimental 
wireless transmitting sets. 

2nd. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi to meet him in Simla 
in view of the emergency created by the international situation. Mahatma 
Gandhi left Wardha for Simla. 

The Members of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly at 
Simla, resolved that having regard to the resolution of the Council of the 
All-India Moslem League, passed on August 27, at Delhi giving power to the 
Working Committee to take such action as they thought proper in the event of 
war breaking out, the president be requested to convene a meeting of the 
Working Committee. 

The Government of India issued a communique, re : registration of European 
Subjects. “All European Subjects to whom the Ordinance is applicable, are 
required to register, whether they have registered themselves with European 
Associations or not. It is again notified that individuals belonging to the 
army in India, Eeserve officers, or the Auxiliary Force, India, are not required 
to register.” 

3rd. Britain and France declared War on Germany. 

His Majesty the King broadcast a stirring message to his people, “both at 
home and overseas”, of faith in the cause of Empire and its allies and confidence 
in the final victory of right and freedom over oppression. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast speech from Simla, said, “I am 
confident that India will make her contribution on the side of human freedom 
as against the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place among 
the great nations and the historic civilizations of the world,” 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazette of India published two proclamations 
by His Excellency the Viceroy declaring “that a grave emergency exists whereby 
the security of India is threatened by war”, and “that war has broken out 
between His Majesty’s Government and Germany,” 

Prominent leaders and officials of Bengal made an appeal to the public to 
come forward and offer their services for the protection of Calcutta in case it 
was attacked by an enemy from the air. 

A Press Note from the Bureau of Public Information of the Government of 
India and the Collectors of Customs at Bombay and Calcutta, on the subject 
of trading with enemy firms, said, “Trading with enemy^ firms or enemy subjects 
in British India has oecome an offence punishable with imprisonment or fine.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated Ordinance No. 5 providing for speci- 
al measures to ensure the public s&ty and interest and the defence of British 
India and for the trial of certain offences. 

The Defence of India Ordinance empowered the Central Government to make 
such rules as appeared to be necessary or expedient for securing the defence of 
British India, the public safety;, the maintenance of public order or the efficient 
prosecution of war or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the 
life of the community. 

Orders were issued by the Government of India, imposing restriction in civil 
aviation in the interests of public safety. 

The Enemy Foreigners’ order was published in the Gazette of India.—The 
order provided for the establishment of internment camps at such places, 
thought fit by the Central Government and the appointment of a Commandant 
over every such camp, 

4th. A special Admiralty order proclaiming mobilization of Eoyal Naval and 
Eoyal Marine pensioners, the Eoyal Fleet Eeserve and the Eoyal Naval Eeserve 
was posted in Calcutta. 

About 100 German nationals were arrested by police in Calcutta. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Chatfield Commission, rapid 
progress was made in bringing the equipment and organization of India’s defen- 
ces into line with modern conditions, both internationally and technically. 

A Ministry of Information Communique announced that His Majesty’s 
Government accepted with deep appreciation the offer of the Government of 
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Nepal to sead 8000 Nepalese troops for sevice with His Majesty’s forces in 
India, 

In the Central Legistative Assembly at Simla, Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, the 
leader of the House observed : ‘‘We can look forward with confidence to the 
result, of this I am certain that everyone of us here fully realizes the gravity 
of the crisis which has overtaken the world and is determined to do his duty 
to our King and country faithfully and with steadfast courage and resolution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadev Desai arrived in Simla to 
meet His Excellency the Viceroy, 

5th, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief broadcasting from Simla, said, “I 
wish to remind you, that all connected with India’s defence are addressing them- 
selves to their utmost in the present grave emergency to meet all the dangers 
which India may be faced with, In the performance of this task we shall be 
immensely encouraged by the support, sympathy and understanding of people of 
good-will and intelligence who realise the danger which threaten India in the 
circumstances of today and have some understanding of which the defence 
forces must do to meet them,” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on his meeting with the Viceroy, said, that 
he told His Excellency that his own sympathies were with Britain and France 
from the purely humanitarian point of view. “It almost seems as if Herr Hitler 
knows no God but brute force,” 

A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated that with the 
object ^ of coercing the Government to meet their demands, hunger-strike was 
being increasingly adopted by certain classes of prisoners. The communique 
stated, “After mature and careful consideration the Government have decided 
to be guided by the following principles in dealing with hunger-strikes and 
they take this opportunity of making their decision widely known. When 
prisoners are on hunger-strike the Government will take all possible steps to 
preserve their lives, and if necessary will also have recourse to artificial feeding 
for this purpose. Further, if circumstances so require they will take all such 
steps as they consider proper to prevent publication in the Press of any matter 
relating to hunger-strikers and also to prevent all demonstration or agitation in 
that connexion.” 

Under the auspices of the British Indian Association, a largely attended public 
meeting was held in Calcutta to pledge loyalty to the Crown, The meeting was 
representative of all sections of the Indian community and was presided over by 
Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore. 

The Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly staged a walk-out as a 
protest against what they regarded as the “unaccommodating attitude” of the 
Government spokesmen. 

6th, The action taken by the Government of Bengal to prevent profiteering, special- 
ly in this matter of supply of foodstuffs, and other necessities of life was warmly 
welcomed by the puplic. 

Messages of loyalty and offers of services in the war to the Crown continued 
to pour in from Princes, Indian leaders and various communities in the country. 

Eight Congressmen of Maharastra were warned by the Provincial President 
for participating in the demonstration against the A, 1, C. C. decisions. 

7th. The Government of India in a reassuring statement on man power observed, 
that they were receiving hourly offers of sendees from members of all communi- 
ties, that schemes for the allocation of national service to members of the larger 
communities were under consideration, but that the time for dealing with ofiers 
of service already made had not yet come. 

Gifts of over Es. 13 lakhs were received from the Indian Princes, towards the 
cost of prosecuting the war. 


and Kashmir Constitution Act was promulgated by the order of 
His Highness the Maharaja at Srinagar.— The Act consisted of six parts and 78 
sections.— Subject to His Highness’ inherent legislative, executive and judicial 
ppwei^ in relatipn to the State Government, a Council of Ministers, consisting 
of a Prime Minister and such other Ministers as His Highness might appoint 
was invested with powers of superintending, directing and controlling of civil ad- 
ministratm of State. Provision was made for the appointment of an Advocate- 
General.-~me Legislature of the State was to consist of His Highness and the 
iraja Sabha. The Sabha comprising of 75 members. 
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Sir Wazir Hassan, a former Chief Judge of the Oudli Chief Court in a state- 
ment from Lucknow, declared, *‘The Indian National Congress can have no 
intention of striking a bargain with England at this critical juncture. Our claim 
for freedom has not arisen from this crisis. It is an old claim. It is our birth- 
right.” 

^ Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce, Labour and Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, Government of Bengal, met at a conference at the Bengal 
Secretariat, representatives of the various chambers of commerce, 
trades and manufactures, to consider how best to stop profiteering and what 
principles should be followed and what steps should be taken in regulating 
prices of specified commodities and how hoarding could be prevented. 

8th. In the Central Assembly, the Government accepted an amendment for refer- 
ence of the Defence of India Bill to a Select Committee. 

A Gazette of India Extra-ordinary notified the grant of power to provincial 
Governments including Chief Commissioners to control prices of articles, 
subject to certain conditions. Power should only be exercised in res- 
pect of necessaries, such as medical supplies, foodstuffs, salt, kerosene oil and 
the cheaper qualities of cotton cloth. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Rangoon, said, “We have re- 
peatedly stated that we are not out to bargain. We do not approach the problem 
with a view to taking advantage of Britain’s difficulties.” 

A statement signed by Dr. Rabin dra Nath Tagore, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherjee and several other Hindu leaders of Bengal was issued 
in Calcutta calling upon India to stand by Britain and “resist the disastrous 
policy of domination by force. No Indian would desire that England should 
lose the battle for freedom she is fighting to-day.” 

M. Paderewski, the celebrated Polish pianist and former politician, appealed 
to Mahatma Gandhi, in a cable from Morges (Switzerland) to use his influence 
with the people of India to gain for Polana India’s sympathy and friendship. 

Swami Abhedananda, founder and president of the Ram Krishna Vedanta 
Society, and the only living direct disciple of Sri Ram Krishna Paramhansa, 
died in Calcutta. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal issued an appeal to Moslems in India to 
sink their differences and help Britain ‘fin the vindication of those great and 
noble principles of liberty, fair play and justice for which Islam stands.” 

9tli. More messages of loyalty from the Princes of India were received by His 
Excellency the Viceroy bringing the total to 83. To all His Excellency replied 
with warm thanks on behalf of the King Emperor. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, on his return flight from China, arrived in Calcutta. 
Referring to the War, Pandit Nehru said he thought he could not add anything 
to what he had already stated to an interviewer at Rangoon. “You will 
appreciate”, he continued, “that it is not proper for me, or for any one else, 
to go about giving his private advice on a matter of such grave import. There 
should be unity of thought, followed by unity of action. In order to have 
unity of action, there must be a certain unity of thought and full consultation 

and co-operation. At this stage it is right and proper that nationalist India 

should speak with one voice and act in a united way.” 

The Congress Working Committee held a six-hour meeting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present throughout the sitting.— Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Mr. M. S. Aney, Acharyya Narendra Dev and Mr. Jai Prakash Narain were 
also present by invitation,— At the conclusion of the meeting it was announced 
that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Aney gave the committee an account of the 

recent interviews they had with the Viceroy at Simla and a general discus- 

sion took place later. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ under the caption, “That unbecoming 
demonstration” (at Patna) : “Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to 
agitate against the action of the Working Committee and canvas public opinion 
against it. The hostile demonstration of an unseemly nature, which brought no 
credit to the Congress, showed an unworthy intolerance”. 

To put a stop to profiteering, various provincial authorities were taking steps 
to check abnormal increases in the prices of commodities, 

10th. The Congress Working Committee adjourned without reaching at any 
conclusion on the question of the Congress attitude to war. 
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A meeting of the Working Committee of the National Liberal Federation of 
India was held in Bombay.— Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad presided. It was resolved 
inter alia, “The Working Committee appeals to other political parties to take 
a broad view of the situation so that the country is left in no doubt as to its 
duty in the present crisis which is definitely to range itself on the side of 
Britain.” 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister. Bombay, presiding over the annual 
meeting of the Gujrati Sahitya Samsad in Bombay, made a reference to the 
war in Europe. He said that it had been brought about by Hitler’s racial 
arrogance, and that it was a war of ruthless destruction carried on against 
civilized nations. 

A sum of Es. 1,05,000 in Indian Currency, alleged to be the Nazi Party’s 
Fund for activities in India, was found by the special Branch of the 0. I. D, 
during the course of a search in Bombay. 

11th. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing a joint session of the two Houses 
of the Central Legislature, said, “I am confident that however difficult may be 
the days that lie ahead of us, India will speak and act as one, and that her 
contribution will be worthy of her ancient name.” The most impressive part of 
the proceedings was the reading by the Viceroy of a gracious message to India 
from the King Emperor. “I am confident”, His Majesty said, “that in the 
struggle in which I and my people have now entered we can count on sympathy 
and support from every quarter of the Indian continent in face of the common 
danger.” His Excellency also announced that preparations m connection with 
the introduction of Federation would remain in suspense during the pendency 
of the war. 

The Congress Working Committee met again at Wardha, without coming to 
any decision on the question of its attitude to the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, made a stirring appeal to all 
his subjects to stand united, firm and bold and to give unstinted support to the 
British Government in a righteous cause. 

The Government of Bengal, stated an official communique, decided to fix and 
regulate the prices of the principal items of foodstufis, medicines, medical 
supplies, salt, kerosene oil and cheaper varieties of cloth. 

By a Gazette Extraordinary the Punjab Government gave powers to all Deputy 
Commissioners in their respective districts to control prices of foodstuffs 
medical supplies, cheaper qualities of cotton cloth etc. ’ 

12th. The Council of State at Simla, unanimously passed a motion expressing 
“profound admiration of Poland’s heroic struggle against wanton aggression 
and complete confidence that the undaunted spirit of their people and the 
unflinching determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to victory.” 
Sir Jagadish Prasad, Leader of the House delivered a striking speech on India’s 
duty in the war. 

In the U. P. Legislative Council, a concession which the Ministry had agreed 
to make outside the terms of the compromise embodied in the report of the 
Select Committee on the Tenancy Bill was introduced when the Council resumed 
discussion of that Bill. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha— on the war issue the 
draft resolution before the Committee would appear to follow the line of thought 
revealed in Mahatma Gandhi’s statement at Simla. ^ 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a speech at a meeting in 
Amritsar, declared, agree with those who say that India should not interest 
herself in Imperialist wars. But to-day you have to fight not for the sake 
of England but in defence of your own hearths and homes, in defence of justice 
and right, and stand in line with the Moslem countries of the world.” 

13th. The Maharaja of Morvi offered to contribute Es. 5 lakhs towards the expenses 
of the war. The offer was gratefully accepted by the Crown Eepresentative. 

The Congress Worbng Committee at Wardha, passed a resolution setting 
aside the co-optation of twenty-five members to the Delhi Provincial Congress 
Committee. ^ 

14th. In the Central Assembly, the results of the Select Committee’s seven hours’ 
work on the Defence of India Bill were discussed : Sir Zafrullah Khan Leader 
of the House, moved consideration of the Bill, which he claimed ’had been 
materially improved in the Committee stage. 
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Under the joint auspices of the Anglo-Indian Civil Liberties Association and 
the Anglo-Indian Rate-payers Association in Calcutta, a meeting was held in 
Calcutta under the presidency of the Mayor. A resolution urging the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian citizens of Calcutta to co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
authorities in the defence of Calcutta and India was passed. 

The Congress Working Committee, after a long meeting, issued a statement 
deferring its decision on the Congress attitude towards the War, so as to ^ allow 
time for further elucidation of the issues at stake. The Committee ^ in ^ its 
statement, supported Poland in its fight against aggression and maintained 
that it had no quarrel with Germany or German people, but with aggression. 
The Committee wanted from Britain a clarification of her objective in the 
war, and invited the British Government to declare in unambiguous terms how 
it intended to apply the principle of Democracy to India. The statement added 
that a decision could not be long delayed. 

15th. The Government warned the landlords of New Delhi against increases in 
house rent : the property owners having attempted to increase rents by as much 
as 100 p. c. in expectation of the heavy demands on accommodation. ^ 

On the In do- Afghan frontier, a conspiracy believed to have been inspired by 
foreign influences and designed to create serious diversions on the frontier, 
simultaneously with the out-break of war in Europe was brought to light. It 
revealed that a group of malcontents formed a Jirgah but were repulsed when 
attempting to enter Afghanistan. 

The Parsi Community of Karachi met under the chairmanship of Khan 
Bahadur Katrak and passed a resolution pledging their loyalty to His Majesty’s 
Government and placing their resources at Government’s disposal. 

16th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harljan, declared, “I have come to 
the conclusion that Herr Hitler is responsible for the War.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardha : “The Working Committee’s 
statement on the world crisis took four days before it received final shape. 
Every member expressed his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the 
committee’s invitation, prepared by Pandit Jawhaiial Nehru. I was sorry to find 
myself alone in seeking that whatever support was to be given to the British 
should be given unconditionally. This could be done on a purely non-violent 
basis. All that is required is a mental revolution on the part of British 
statesmen. The Congress support will mean the greatest moral asset in favour 
of England and France. For Congress has no soldiers to offer. The Congress 
fights not with violence but with non-violence.” 

In the U. P. Legislative Council, an important legislative measure, namely, 
the Power Alcohol Bill, was introduced, considered and passed. The House 
also concluded discussion on the third reading of the U. P. Tenancy Bill. 

17tli. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal addressing a gathering of State officials, 
jagirdars and prominent non-officials at Bhopal, made an appeal for unity among 
Moslems and the need for supporting Britain ‘'at this time of a common danger.” 

Sir. S. Radhakrishnan in a statement to the Press on the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution on war, said, “The statement reflects the hopes and 
fears of the Indian People.” 

The Working Committee of the Forward Bloc at Wardha, condemned the 
India Act amendment which was passed into law. 

18tb. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League concluded its session 
at New Delhi after passing a unanimous resolution dealing mainly with the 
international situation and Federation. The portion of the resolution dealing 
with the international situation, said, *‘If full effective and honourable co- 
operation of the Moslems is desired by the British Government in the grave 
crisis which is facing the world to day and if it is desired to bring it to a 
successful termination, it must create a sense of security and satisfaction among 
the Moslems and take into confidence the Moslem League which is the only 
organization that can speak on behalf of Moslem India.” 

The Government of Central Provinces and Berar reviewing the annual 
administration reports of the Municipal Committees for the year ending March 
1939 referred to the “lamentable lack of civil reponsibilities” on the part of the 
Committees. 

The Council of State discussed the Chatfield Report on defence. On Dr. 
Kunzru'g adjournment motion on the Report, Mr. 0. M. G. Ggilvie claimed that 

4 
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no major decision afifecting India ever had so favourable a reception by all classes 
of the people as His Majesty’s Government’s acceptance of the Chatfield Report 
on the technical and financial problems of modernizing India’s defence organiza- 
tion. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad arrived in Lucknow for the Shia-Sunni conference. 
The Maulana asserted that the Wardha statement on war was the best in the 
circumstances and that there could be no middle way between co-operation and 
non-co-operation. 

19th, The Government of India issued an order under the Defence of India Rules 
restraining male European British subjects, including members of the Auxiliary 
Force, India, between the ages of 16 and 50 from leaving the country except with 
the permission of the officer commanding the district or Independent Brigade 
area. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Premier of Bihar, while inaugurating the scheme of 
compulsory education of the Muzaffarpur Municipality stressed the need of 
primary education. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Congress Nationalist Party’s attempts 
to effect amendment to the Defence of India Bill failed. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, introduced a Bill in the Central 
Assembly to provide for the registration and more effective protection of trade 
marks. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, explained the War- 
dha statement on war. He detailed at length the various items in the Congress 
resolution on War and the events which had changed the outlook of the 
Congress. Coming to the Wardha statement itself. Pandit Nehru emphasized that 
they were to act in a responsible manner so as not to alienate the progressive 
forces of the world and also to recognize the new status that India had acquired 
in the eyes of the world. He explained that the Wardha statement did not 
give a final decision which would depend upon what response England made in 
this respect. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, m. l. a., (Central) in a press interview at New Delhi said, “The 
Moslem League Working Committee’s statement on the international situation is 
bound to disappoint all thinking Moslems in India. The world crisis demanded 
a better grasp of fundamentals, wide vision and statesmanship of a high order.’’ 

20th. In the Central Assembly, the third reading of the Defence of India Bill was 
passed.— The Congress Nationalist Party made a demand for the right of appeal 
against all sentences passed by Special Tribunals. Mr. Aney referred to the 
fact that the Government had in the Select Committee accepted the principle 
of the right of appeal against sentences of death and transi)ortation. 

The Council of State discussed two non-otfieial resolutions one of which, 
relating to the manufacture of locomotives in India, was adopted in an amend- 
ed form, while the other, in regard to the demand for the Iiidianization of the 
Indian Medical Service, was rejected by 6 votes to 22. 

A Press communique from Simla pointed out that the exact application of 
Ordiance II of 1933, which prescribed the registration of European British 
subjects as defined therein, was not entirely clear to certain sections of the 
public : dornicile w'hether in India or elsewhere was not conclusive in determining 
whether a person was liable to registration. 

21st. The Government of India placed at the disposal of the industrial branch of 
the Co-operative Department, Punjab, a sum of Rs. 23,000 to be spent in five 
years for the improvement of cottage industries. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of an article in the National Herald, 
Lucknow, appealed to Britain to take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the crisis and rid herself of her imperialist tradition. 

The U. P. Government issued a Press Note contradicting suggestions in certain 
quarters that the Government launched a campaign to crush the Khaksar 
movement. 

22nd. A meeting of the Anglo-Indian Community was held in Calcutta, under the 
auspices of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association : a resolution 
was passed unanimously affirming the loyalty of Anglo-Indians to His Majesty 
the King Emperor, the British Empire and India, and their readiness to answer 
the call to service whenever it should come. 

In the Council of State, official Bills, passed by the Assembly, were passed 
without amendment. Three of these were amending Bills to the Indian Carriage 
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by Air Act, Indian Eubber Control Act, Indian Eailwaya Act, The fourth was 
the Bill to amend certain amendments and to repeal certain other enactments. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, inaugurating the Lucknow Students’ Conference, 
reprimanded students for practising the unreality of shouting slogans. Pandit 
Nehru observed that those who were thinking in terms of the Forward Bloc, 
were in his opinion doing dis-service to the country. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, that the satisfactory termination of 
the Jaipur Satyagraha was a triumph of non-violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi in another article in the Harijan, entitled “Temple Entry” 
dealing with the alleged persecution of reformers following the throwing open 
of temples in South India, said, “From everywhere evidence continues to pour in 
that the Sanatanist opposition is confined to a few, and they do not hesitate to 
resort to any method however unscrupulous.” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement from Bombay, “My attention^ has 
been drawn to the remarks made by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru about the Forward 
Bloc at a recent meeting at Lucknow. Though the Forward Bloc is a dynamic 
body and has been forging ahead during the last few months, it has unfor- 
tunately failed to enlist Pandit Nehru’s sympathy. I do not . know what his 
conception of good and evil is, nor do I know why he has been pleased to call 
the Forward Bloc an evil.” 

The Lucknow Students’ Conference passed a resolution reiterating their con- 
fidence in Si* Subhas Chandra Bose and declaring that the disciplinary action 
against Sj. Bose and other Leftists was a serious blow to the unity of national 
forces. 

The Secretary of the Congress Committee in one of the districts of the Punjab, 
wrote to His Excellency the Governor announcing that he along with all other 
members of the Committee resigned and that the Congress Committee ceased 
to exist in that district. The Secretary and the other members urged that the 
Congress should give unconditional support to Britain in the War. 

24th. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to 
Simla for further discussion of the situation, 

A conference was held at Cuttack, to discuss the programme of a geological 
survey to be undertaken in Orissa, Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, Minister for 
Eevenue and Development presiding. The conference was attended by Dr. Dunn, 
Superintending Geologist, who visited Cuttack for the puipose and also by 
officers of the Eevenue and the Development Department. 

A conference of Nationalist Muslims held in Lahore, adopted a resolution 
condemning the Muslim League’s attitude towards war. Maulana K. Hanif 
Nadvi presided. 

25th. It was officially announced from Wardha that the next session of the All- 
India Congress would be held at Eamgarh. Acting on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
advice, Dr. Eajendra Prasad and several Congress workers from Bihar, with 
whom he had been holding consultations, finally decided the matter. 

The Council of State began general discussion of the Defence of India Bill, 
as passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking at a Lucknow function, urged the creation 
of a national militia for the defence of the country. 

26th. Mahatma Gandhi reached Simla to have a second consultation with His 
Excellency the Viceroy, since the outbreak of war. 

In the Council of State, the first reading of the Defence of India Bill was 
passed. 

Lord Zetland (Secretary of State for India) asked by Lord Snell to make a 
statement, voiced in the House of Lords the British Government’s appreciation 
of the support of all classes of people in India in the struggle against aggression. 
Lord Zetland said that he readily accepted Lord Snell’s invitation in that 
“it provides me with an opportunity for giving expression to the high apprecia- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government of the support which has been accorded to 
them by all classes in India. From the Princes have come the most generous 
offers of men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of 
the country there have poured in messages of sympathy and support.......! am 

bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, those 
who have been authorized to speak for the Indian National Congress have 
indicated that they would find it difficult to co-operate with Great Britain in 
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the prosecution of the War except upon conditions affecting the political 
relations between the two countries. These conditions have so far been expressed 
in abstract terms, and, I am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

27th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, Congress President, and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, 
Chairman of the War Sub-Committee of the Congress, were invited by His 
Excellency the Viceroy to meet him on October 3. 

The Council of State passed the Defence of India Bill. 

At a meeting of Lucknow Moslems, Maulana Abul Wafd presiding, speeches 
were delivered condemning the Khaksar agitation in Lucknow. 

The U. P. Government, on receiving the reports about the use of violence by 
Khaksar against police constables near Ghaziabad, instructed the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police to proceed to Ghaziabad to reinforce police arrange- 
ments and meet the Khaksar menace effectively by the use of force or otherwise 
as District authorities considered necessary. 

28tb. The appeal filed by Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose against the judgment of 
Mr. Justice B, J. Wadia in the Vithalbhai Patel will dispute, was dismissed by 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kania at the Bombay High Court. 

The absence of hostile activity in Waziristan indicated that the Faquir of 
Ipi was living somewhere in seclusion, having dispensed with all his followers 
except three or four personal attendants. 

The Customs authorities issued orders regarding the release of German goods 
to importers subject to certain conditions notwithstanding that the goods were 
not paid for in part or in full prior to the declaration of war. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Simla, 
suggested that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
League, should meet not as politicians but as statesmen to discuss the problem 
of India’s position in the War. 

29th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement referring to the statement made by 
Lord Zetland, the India Secretary, in the House of Lords said, “The Congress 
Working Committee had explained the position of the Congress at length and 
with clarity and dignity. Lord Zetland has not followed the Working 
Committee’s example in this respect. We had tried to consider the problem 
of India in the larger context of war aims and had requested the British 
Government to declare clearly what their aims in this war were and, further, 
give effect to such aims, in so far as it was possible at the present.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the same subject, said maintain that 
the Congress is an all inclusive body. Without offence to any body it can be 
said of it that it is the one body that has represented for over half a century, 
without a rival, the vast masses of India, irrespective of class or creed. It has 
not a single interest opposed to that of the Mussalmans or that of the people 
of the States. And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to 
the people and tell them that at the end oi the w^ar India’s status as an 
independent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened a War Purposes Fund to receive 
the spontaneous and very generous donations for purposes connected with the 
war which have been sent to him by all sections of the community and from 
all parts of India. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Election Tribunal, appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee and consisting of Mr. Batish Chandra Das Gupta, Prof, 
Khitish Prasad Chattopadhya and Prof. Priya Eanjan Sen met in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, a])caking at the annual 
dinner of the Old Boys’ Association of the Osmania University at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) said : “I have always believed in a Hindu Moslem pact. But such a 
pact can only be an honourable one and not a pact which will mean destruction 
of one and the survival of the other. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan, said, “Strange as it may appear 
my sympathies are wholly with the allies. Willy-nilly this war is resolving 
inself into one between such democracy as the West has evolved and 
totalitarianism as it is typified in Herr Hitler.” 

Mr. N. E. Barker, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, speaking at a 
conference of the Merchants’ Association of Faridpur, made a strong plea for 
united and co-ordinated action on the part of business men. 

The U. P. Government’s efforts to find a solution of the labour dispute 
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in Cawnpore and avert a general strike in the cotton and woollen mills were 
fruitless. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, speaking at Madras on “India and the War”, said, “I do hope the 
present stalemate will soon be dissolved and the result of talks between ouc 
leaders and the Viceroy will lead to a clarification of the claims of India, 
enabling her to play to the fullest her part in the War.” 

“Laxminarayan Day” held under the auspices of the Nagpur University, was 
celebrated at Jubbulpore. The late Bao Bahadur D. Laxminarayan had 
donated Rs. 30,00,000 to the Nagpur University for technical and industrial 
development in the province, that sum having increased to Rs, 55,00,000. 


OCTOBER— 1939 

Chief Events : — The Congress resolution on War — The Viceroy’s 
Statement on India’s Political Future — Congress Ministries in the Provinces 
called upon to resign : — Several Ministries resigned. 

1st. The Public Health Commissioner in his annual report for 1937, stated that 
“Fevers” alone accounted for over 3,000,000 deaths or 55 per cent of the total 
mortality and respiratory diseases for 8%. 

Mr. R. A. Kidwai, the acting Premier of U. P. in a statement observed, “It 
appears that in certain quarters a suspicion is entertained that the Government 
is determined to crush the Khaksars. There is no such intention.” 

The Moslems at Sukkur, contrary to the decisions of the Council of Action to 
postpone direct action, launched Satyagraha with a view to securing possession of 
Manzalgah. 

The Upper House in Bihar, inspite of the Government’s opposition, passed Mr, 
G. Lai’s Bill to amend the Bakast Land Restoration Act. The Bill laid down 
that there should be a right of appeal to both parties from orders passed by the 
collector or a person authorized by him. 

2nd, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
arrived at Delhi for their interview with His Excellency the Viceroy.— Final 
talks between Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress leaders before the Viceroy’s 
interview with Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Nehru, chairman of the Congress 
war sub-committee took place at New Delhi. 

The Government of Bombay issued a Press Note which dispelled the notion 
that foreign degrees in non-technical subjects conferred advantages in the 
matter of Government appointments. 

The Government of Bihar’s rural development scheme started with its formal 
inauguration by the Ministers, parliamentary secretaries and other prominent 
leaders of Bihar, in the different districts. 

A statement from Bombay, issued by Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, Mr. V. N, Chandavarkar (Liberals), Mr. V. D. Savarkar (Hindu Maha- 
sabha), Mr. N. C. Relkar, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, expressed the view that the 
Congress and the Moslem League do not represent the whole or even the bulk of 
India and that any constitutional or administrative arrangement arrived at between 
the Government and the Congress and the Moslem League could not be binding 
on the Indian people. 

In accordance with the decision of the General Council of the Mazdoor Sabha 
to bring about a general strike in the textile mills of Cawnpore in sympathy 
with the strikers of the Victoria Mills, about 12,000 workers went on strike. 

3rd. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, Premier of Madras, declared in an interview, 
“Prohibition is based on the firm foundation of popular desire and has a mean- 
ing and a future far beyond the boundaries of mere temperance laws.” 

The Government of Bengal, having considered the individual causes of 9 
political prisoners and the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on the 
same, ordered them to be released. 

A Defence Department Press Note announced that vacancies in the Royal Air 
Force Units in India would be filled for the first time by local recruitment. 

Three major points, discussed at the interview between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, vsrere understood 
to have been ; (I) Britain’s war aims and her peace aims. (II) The extent to 
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wMch effect may be given as soon as ijossible to her aims in India. (Ill) Con- 
gress co-operation in Indians war organisation. 

4th. His Excellency the Viceroy, continuing his consultations with political leaders, 
had a three quarter of an hour talk with Sardar Vallavbhai Patel. 

The U. P. Assembly passed the Tenancy Bill, incorporating the amendments 
made by the U. P. Council. 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Moslem League President, had 
interviews with His Excellency the Viceroy. Mr. Jinnah informed that he had 
duly placed the views of the various communities before the Viceroy and he 
was confident that these would receive careful attention and consideration by 
His Excellency. 

At Meerut, the military were called out to control the ugly situation created 
by the communal riot which broke out on the 4th. Octoner. Two hundred 
persons were arrested. 

The Bihar Assembly adopted a rule empowering the speaker to suspend any 
member acting in a disorderly manner from attending the sittings of the 
Assembly for a period not exceeding the term of the session in which this 
prerogative might be asserted, 

6th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose received a telegram inviting him to an interview 
with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi on October 10. 

A large number of kidnapping outrages occurred in the the North-West 
Frontier Province. Eight persons were kidnapped near Manzal while travelling 
in a mail lorry. 

7tb. The Working Committee of the Congress assembled at Wardha. Two sittings 
were held, one in the morning for three hours and the second in the afternoon 
for 6 hours. Mahatma Gandhi was present at the second meeting. The 
Committee heard accounts of the interviews which Mahatma Gandhi and 
members of the war sub-committee had with H. E. the Vicery and also Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru’s conversations with Mr. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, headed “The unfortunate 
peoi)le of Travancore”, said, “The Princes will render Great Britain a real 
service when they can offer their services not as so many autocrats but as true 
representatives of their people.” He continued by saying, “In these times 
every one of the Princes has powers of absolute autocrats. Hitler enjoys no 
greater powers. Britain’s position as the self-constituted guardian of democracy 
is compromised so long as it has more than 500 autocrats as her allies. 

The Government of vSind in a statement on the Manzalgah Satyagraha at 
Sukkur pointed out that hitherto they refrained from using their lawful powers 
to put an end to violence but further acts of violence on the part of the 
Satyagrahis would be met with adequate action. 

8th. The fourth annual meeting of the Indian Science News Association took 
place at the University College of Science, Calcutta, Dr. Satya Charan Laha 
presided. 

The Council of the provincial Moslem League at Lucknow, decided not to 
support the Khaksar movement.— Mr. Jinnah decided to mediate in the dispute 
with the Government, 

9th. A resolution seeking the All-India Congress Committee’s approval of the 
Working Committee’s statement issued from Wardha on September 14 on the 
war situation and repeating the invitation to the British Government to state 
their war and peace aims, was passed by the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha. The resolution was placed before the All-India Congress Committee, 
which also met at Wardha. 

The second week of His Excellency the Viceroy’s talks with Indian leaders 
since his return to New Delhi from Simla began by granting interviews to 
Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan, President of the United Provinces Moslem 
League, Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Dr. B. E. 
Ambedkar. Mr. P. N. Sapru, President of the National Liberal Federation 
received an invitation form His Excellency the Viceroy;. 

The All-India Congress Committee adjourned after about 22 amendments 
had been moved to the Working Committee’s “War crisis” resolution. Most of 
the movers of the amendments belonged to the Leftist group and the burden 
of their amendments was to ask the Congress to stand by part declarations 
regarding War, 
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10th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to Mr. A. Aikman, Leader 
of the European group in the Central Assembly, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Leader of the Forward Bloc and Sardar Aurangzeb Khan from Peshawar. 

The Congress Working Committee’s resolution on war was passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee by 188 votes to 58. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
severely criticized the talk of a break-away by a section of the organization 
which might threaten independent action if the Working Committee did not 
achieve in negotiation with the British Government substantially what the 
Leftists wanted. 

The Government of Bengal made an appeal to Labour not to resort to strike 
recklessly in the time of emergency. It was pointed out that the Minister for 
Labour was always ready to hear the complaints of workers and would do all 
in his power to bring about an amicable settlement. 

11th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal, the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan and Mr. A. E. Elliot 
Lockhart of the European Association. 

Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting of the Standing Committee 
of the States Peoples’ Conference at Wardha. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya were also present. The question of appointing a 
States Sub-Committee in order to bring about greater contact and co-ordination 
between the States Peoples’ Conference Standing Committee and the Congress 
Working Committee was discussed. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a batch of 70 
panchayat officers at Lahore, said that the province was proud of its sacrifices 
in the last war, when 62 percent of the men in the Indian Army were Punjabis. 

At the conference which the members of the Congress Working Committee 
at Wardha had with the Premiers of the Congress governed provinces, problems 
arising out of the war, particularly the working of the different Ordinances, 
were aiscussed. 

Mr. D. K. Sanyal, Secretary, Appointments Board, Calcutta University, in 
his second year’s report on the Working of the Board for the year ended May 
31, 1939, observed : “A tendency is observable that University trained young 
men are shaking off their prejudices against hard and hazardous work.” 

12th. The All-India Congress Committee’s resolution passed at Wardha demanding 
a clear statement of Britain’s war aims found support in numerous comments 
all throughout India. — Mr. F. E. James, m. l. a. (Central) addressing a meeting 
of the European Association at Coonoor said that the need for a clear statement 
of Britain’s war aims had been emphasized not only in India but also in 
Britain itself. There was nothing wrong in the request, and there was no 

reason why it should not be granted In Bombay, the Times of India said, 

“The position of Congress Governments is fast becoming difficult, and we trust 
that something will be done to avert their resignation, which as Lord ^^etland 

says, would be a calamity The Madras Mail said that the Congress 

demand for the immediate application of the principle of independence to India 
argued a unity which was demonstrably lacking. This apart, the resolution 
might be regarded as little more than a request for a restatement of known 
objectivism. 

The offer of services in the War, made by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the 
Punjab Premier, on behalf of the Punjab to the British Government, was 
confirmed at a representative conference at Lahore of Punjab Zamindars. The 
conference was presided over by Khan Bahadur Nawab Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daiilatana, and was attended by almost all the Ministers, inciuding the Premier. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a Press interview at Lahore, 
said that communal unity was vital in India and urged further talks between 
the Congress and the Moslem League. 

ISth. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee on war, appealed to Europeans in India “to range themselves alongside 
the Congress” and advised Congressmen “to desist from any action that would 
savour of indiscipline or defiance.” He described the A. I. C. C. resolution 
as moderate and wise. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, released to 
Press the correspondence which passed between him and the Congress President, 
Dr. Eajendra Prasad, in regard to the allegations against the Congress Provincial 
Governments, 
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TJie Hon’ble Mr* C. Eajagopalachariar, the Premier of Madras, had an 
interview with His Excellency the Viceroy. 

14th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, headed “on Trial,” said, “It 
is better for India to discard violence altogether— even in the defence of her 
borders.” He continued : “In the course of conversations with members of the 
Working Committee, I discovered that their non-violence had never gone beyond 
fighting the British Government with that weapon.” 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, in the course of a Press statement, put forward 
a plea for the enlistment of Bengali youths in the army* 

A clash occurred between a party of Police and about 60 Khaksars who arrived 
in Lucknow by train. 

The Government declared a blockade against the Afridis of Khyber Agency. 
It applied both to Afridis seeking entry into British territory and to persons 
from British territory seeking entry into Afridi country. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government, U, P. pre- 
sided over the opening session of the Agra Province Women’s Conference held 
in Oawnpore. 

15th. The fifth Marketing Officers Conference which was opened by Kunwar Sir 
Jagadish Prasad on October 10, at New Delhi, concluded its session. The most 
important subject under discussion related to the measures to be taken during 
the War to keep in touch with current prices, visible stocks, available supplies 
of essential commodities etc. 

Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai, presiding over the 28th annual session of the 
All-India Hindi conference at Benares, declared, “The only language which can 
be the national language of India is Hindi.” 

Presiding at the eleventh session of the Ganhati Prabasi Bengali Chatra 
Sammilani, Professor Humayun Kabir dealt on the different phases of Bengali 
literature and its influence on the national character of Bengal. 

16th. H. E. the Viceroy granted interviews to Kumarraja Muthia Chetiar, Eao Bahadur 
M. 0. Eajah, Major Sir Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Eai Bahadur Barakha Singh 
and Master Tara Singh. — His Excellency’s consultations with representative 
leaders of lucliau political life drew to a close. 

Mr. Srikrishna Sinha, the Bihar Premier, when he moved a resolution relating 
to the war, framed on the lines of the recent All-India Congress Committee 
resolution in the Bihar Assembly, declared, “India is only waiting for a gesture 
from Great Britain and millions would then rush to give their lives in the 
battle-field to help her in the present War.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, addressing the Eepresentative Assembly, 
observed, “Let me suggest to our misguided patriots that constitutional reform— 
if that is what they are aiming at— is best effected by reason and not by rowdyism.” 

17th. His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal for unity Two important announce- 
ments with regard to the political future of India and the country’s attitude to- 
wards the war were made by His Excellency the Viceroy in a statement issued 
from Now Delhi.— His Excellency stated|that he was authorized by His Majesty’s 
Government to say that at the end of the War they would be very willing to 
enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, parties 
and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes with a view to securing 
their aid and co-operation in the framing of such constitutional modifications 
as might seem desirable.— His Excellency announced the immediate establish- 
ment of a consultative group, representative ^ of all major political parties in 
British India and of the Indian Princes, which would have as its object the 
association of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war questions 
relating to war activities. 

The Government of Bengal completed their examination of all the cases of 
terrorist and civil disobedience prisoners which were placed before the Advisory 
Committee. Prisoners numbering 149 were released unconditionally, 43 were 
released or offered their release on conditions, 7 were granted remission 
and in 40 cases clemency was refused. The Press communique stated that the 
figures compared very favourably with the Advisory Committee which were that 
146 prisoners should be released unconditionally, and 33 conditionally, that 
remission should be granted in 15 cases and that clemency should be refused in 
45 cases. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance called the 
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Bengal Jute Regulation Ordinance, 1939, to regulate the cultivation of jute in the 
province and to enable the Government to prepare a record of the lands on which 
jute was being grown in 1939. 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi characterized H. E. the Viceroy’s declaration on India’s politi- 
cal future, as “profoundly disappointing.”— The Mahatma in a statement said : “It 
would have been better if the British Government had declined to make any 
declaration whatsoever. The long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that 
the old policy of divide and rule is to continue. So far as I can see the Congress 
will be no party to it. “The Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no 
democracy for India if Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table is promised 
at the end of the war. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail. The Congress 
asked for bread and it has got a stone.” 

Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, concluded an address in the 
House of Lords in which he dealt with India’s attitude to the war, the varying 
demands of her leaders for political freedom and the difficulties which confronted 
the British Government in meeting those demands, by saying, “This then is my 
appeal to the peoples of India -that in comradeship with us, while presenting a 
united front to the forces ranged against us they strive after that agreement 
among themselves without which they will surely fail to achieve that unity 
which is an essential of nationhood.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued a joint state- 
ment : — “We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. The whole 
statement is a complete repudiation of all that India stands for nationally and 
internationally. It is the statement which would have been out of date twenty 
years ago ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. There is no mention in ft 
of independence, freedom, democracy or self-determination.” Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari, 
the Madras Premier, described the statement as “deeply disappointing.” 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Depressed classes spokesman supported the Viceroy. 
The latter in a Press interview at Bombay stated, “What else could the Viceroy 
have done in the circumstances of the case.” 

Sir Jawala Prased Srivastava, a former U. P. Minister, in a statement hoped 
that the declaration by the Viceroy would give complete satisfaction to all sec- 
tions of Indians. 

Mr. M. A. F. Hirtzel, Vice-President of the European Association, referred to 
the Viceroy’s declarations. He said interalia : “Fortunately, while His Excellency 
has been able on the one hand with the authority of His Majesty’s Government 
to give an assurance regarding modification of the details of tne Act of 1935 in 
the light of Indian opinion at the end of the war, on the other hand he has 
given binding assurances to the minority communities that their interests will be 
fully consulted.” 

19th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in the course of a statement on the 
Viceroy’s declaration, said : “There is no room now left for any one to doubt 
that British policy remains as it always has been.” 

A meeting of Depressed Classes citizens in Delhi Province with Rao Bahadur 
M. C. Raja, passed a resolution offering unconditional co-operation to the British 
Government and wishing success to British arms. 

In the course of an interview at Nagpur, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu commenting on 
the Viceroy's statement said, “Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be some- 
times successfully exploited as a text to preach a plausible sermon against the 
freedom of India, but in this supreme hour of international crisis it would have 
been an act of wisdom not to expose so^ clearly^ and cruelly the fundamental 
disparity between Indian ideas and British Policies.” 

20th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Liberal leader commented on the Viceroy’s 
statement saying, “The Viceroy’s declaration is bound to cause much 
disappointment among those in the country who have already made up their 
minds as to the future constitution of India and the precise method of achieving 
it.” But he pointed out that no useful purpose would be served by refusing to 
face realities. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in a Press interview at Wardha, said, “The Viceroy’s 
statement leaves no room for further discussion. The Ministries cannot last. The 
circumstances and conditions relating to various provinces differ and these will 
have to be taken into consideration by us in this connexion.” 

2 1st. In aii interview Wardha, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said, “There is no need for 
5 
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calling a special session of the Congress as there is nothing to discuss. In the 
Working Committee too we have nothing to discuss. We have only to decide. 
The Dusserah is an auspicious day for taking decisions and the Working 
Committee will take them,’^ 

The Committee of the National Liberal Federation of India met at Bombay to 
consider the Viceroy’s statement. Mr. P. N. Sapru presided. 

Discussion between the Government of the United Provinces and the President 
of the Moslem League at New Delhi, on the position created in the province 
by the influx of Khakshars advanced a further stage as a result of the meeting 
between Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister of Justice and Mr. M. A. Jinnah. The 
proposals which were submitted to Mr. Jinnah by Khaksars were handed over to 
Dr. Katju, who would place those proposals before the Government. 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee at Wardha passed a resolution calling 
upon the Congress Ministries in the provinces to resign and appealing to the 
nation to sink all internal differences in “this hour of grave crisis.” 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, which met in New Delhi, 
passed a resolution expressing satisfaction with H, E. the Viceroy’s statement but 
asking for the further clarification of certain points and authorizing Mr. Jinnah 
to take steps to this end. The League noted with satisfaction the British Govern- 
ment’s recognition that the League alone could speak for Moslems in India 
and also the Government’s recognition of the rights and interests of other 
minorities. 

The Council of the All-India National Liberal Federation meeting in Bombay, 
characterized the Viceroy’s declaration as unsatisfactory and declared that internal 
differences should not be permitted to bar the way to a “Free constitution." The 
Federation, while confirming its pledge of support for the democracies in the war, 
appealed to the various parties to sink their differences and “help in the 
emergence of a new India with real power to further the cause of genuine 
democracy and peace.” 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi stated in an interview at Wardhaganj : “How I wish the 
studied moderation of the Working Committee’s resolution will be recognised and 
appreciated by all concerned. Deplorable as the Viceregal declaration undoubtedly 
is, there is nothing irretrievable. The moderation of the Working Committee’s 
resolution leaves the door open for satisfying the national demand and averting 
the crisis.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement strongly criticized 
the Congress decision to resign and emphatically dissociated himself and other 
members of his cabinet from the views against the Viceroy’s declaration expressed 
by Mr. Nalini Eanjan Barker, Finance Minister, Bengal. 

The Independent Labour Party in India decided to support Britain in the War. 
The Executive Council of the Party was of opinion that “the present is not the 
proper occasion for withholding its co-operation from Great Britain : Dr. 
Ambedkar, leader of the party, issued a statement expressing the views that “a 
better and a more satisfactory response with regard to the aspirations and 
demands of the people of India would have come from His Majesty’s Government 
if the Congress had tried to bring about unity between the different communities 
and sections in this country.” 

24th. His Highness the Yuvaraia of Mysore, speaking on the occasion of the 
Dusserah festival at Dorchester, said, “In contrast to ecrlain races which I need 
not mention by name, the British Commonwealth of Nations does represent 
the greatest area of permanent goodwill that the world has ever seen. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner speaking at a Durbar said that the 
Princes were ready to risk their lives and to stake their all in support of 
Britain. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in his address to the Eepresontative Assembly at Mysore 
made a reference to the constitutional reforms proposals. The Dewan said that 
the report, which was received by the Government on August 31 last, was 
receiving the earnest consideration of the Government and they expected to pass 
orders before long. He had every hope that the recommendations of the 
Committee and the Government order thereon would be received with satisfaction 
by the country.’’ 

In the Punjab Assembly, a resolution approving the policy of the Punjab 
Government in offering co-operation to the British Government in the prosecution 
of the wax was tabled by three members of the Unionist Party. 
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In tlie Punjab Assembly, Mr. Maqbool Mabmood, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Premier, informed Choiidburi Kartar Singh that 2,1C8 persons were 
arrested in connexion with the Kisan Morcha at Lahore and other places ; of 
these 1042 had been released in pursuance of the statement made by the 
Government, 

25th. The Daily Herald published a special message from Mahatma Gandhi. It 
stated, “The Congress has left the door open to Britain to amend her mistake.” 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar delivering the Convocation Address of the Univer- 
sity of Mysore, said, ‘'The fashionable slogan now-a-days is ‘down with Imperia- 
lism’ but none of those, who from their sojourn in the giddy heights of cloud- 
land refuse to tread on terrafirma, can fail to realize that as we are situated 
it is a matter for thankfulness that we are part of a powerful Empire.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru met some journalists at a conference in Bombay 
and explained the Congress view point regarding the minorities with particular 
reference to the Moslem. 

Mr, N. R, Sarker, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement, said : “It 
has been my misfortune to differ from my leader and colleague Mr. Fazlul Huq 
on several occasions in the past, and his latest statement criticizing my views 
on the recent announcement of the Viceroy is another which I cannot in justice 
to myself let go unnoticed.” 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachari had a long interview with His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras, when the Premier informed His Excellency of the discussions 
of Congress Working Committee at Wardha, leading to their direction to 
Congress Ministries to resign. 

In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. B. G. Kher moved the Congress Party’s 
resolution on war. Mr. Kher’s resolution stated inter alia : “Tnis Assembly 
regrets that the British Government have made India a participant in the war 
between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the people of India 
and have further, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, passed laws and 
adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of provincial Governments.” 

2eth. Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to the debate on India in the House of Commons 
initiated by Mr. Wedgwood Benn, declared : “There are now two kinds of Domi- 
nion Status, as some people seem to think. The Dominion Status that we 
contemplated was the Dominion Status which has been described by Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn— Dominion Status of 1926. That Dominion Status is not a prize 
that is given to a deserving community but is the recognition of the facts that 
actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India, and in my views the 
sooner they exist the better, the aim of our policy will be achieved. If there 
are difficulties in the way, they are not of our making. They are inherent in 
the many divisions between classes and communities in the great sub-continent. 
It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these divisions just as it 
should be our aim to help Indians in their task. 

The Madras Legislative Assembly passed by 153 votes to 22, the Premier’s 
resolution on the War.— The Moslem League party staged a walk-out as the 
amendment tabled by the leader of the group was disallowed by the Speaker. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Congress party’s resolution on War 
was discussed by the House. Commending his resolution to the ITouse, Mr. 
B, G. Kher traced the events leading up to the critical situation and recalled 
the Congress demand for a declaration of policy. 

Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai addres- 
sed a public meeting at Bombay and explained the Working Committee's resolution 
on the war situation. Pandit Nehru said that the British Government’s de- 
clarations showed that they believed that by sitting in the Ministerial benches, 
the Congress had forgotten its aspirations. The Congress demanded that consti- 
tution based on the will of the people should be framed. 

27th. Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement created a definitely favourable impression in 
unofficial quarters in New Delhi, for it was considered that the reference to 
the possibility of expanding the Viceroy’s Council would be well received both 
by Congressmen and the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement, appreciated the conciliatory tone of Sir 
Samuel Hoare's speech, but asked for proof that “Britain has shed her imperia- 
listic ambitions even before India is declared independent.” Mahatma Gandhi 
added ; “The Congress decision is an impei’ative call of duty. It puts mostly 
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the Congress and the British Government on trial. Nothing but good will 
come out of it, if both will play the game.” 

The Madras Ministry tendered its resignation, which was not accepted by His 
Excellency the Governor. It was stated that resignations by Congress Ministers 
could not be accepted until arrangements were made for carrying on the Govern- 
ments in the provinces affected. 

In a Press interview at Wardha, in connextion with the House of Commons 
debate on India, Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, said : ‘‘Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement represents my reaction to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the 
Commons debate and it is hardly necessary for me to say much more.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a Press statement, wrote about reference of the Congress- 
League question to an arbitration tribunal. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly, by 92 votes to 56, passed with a slight 
change, the Congress party’s resolution on war which was introduced by the 
Premier, Mr. B. G. Kher. The Moslem League party’s amendment to the 
effect that democracy was unsuited to the genius of the country, was rejected 
by 89 votes to 23. 

Mr. G, N. Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, issued a reply to the statement of 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, regarding the treatment of Moslems 
in Congress provinces. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, Pandit G. B. Pant, the Premier, moved 
the Congress party’s resolution concerning Britain’s war aims,--the resolution 
was on the lines of the Bombay resolution. Chaudhuri Kaliq-uz-zaman, leader 
of the Moslem League party, in moving his party’s amendment to the Congress 
resolution, appealed to Congress to reconsider their decision and come to terms 
with the Moslem League. 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement on the declaration 
made by the viceroy, saying : “We fully realize the gravity of the situation 
and the menace that confronts India. We feel it our duty to call upon the 
youths of Bengal to rally to the defence of their country and also call upon 
the Government immediately to create a suitable atmosphere and to devise proper 
machinery to provide them with military training and all other equipments so 
as to enable them to do their duty.” 

Congiess leaders exchanged views at Lucknow, with Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Moslem League leaders with Chaudhuri Khaliq-uz-^jaman. The 
opinion was held in both quarters that Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement recorded 
an advance on the Viceroy’s declaration. 

Mr, C. P* N. Sinha, the Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar Assembly 
appealed to the Congress to reconsider their decision with regard to the giving 
up of office in the provinces. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Earijan, that “the control and management 
of civil disobedience has been left in my hands. The best way of losing a 
cause is to abuse your opponent and to trade upon his weakness. Whatever 
may be true of other modes of warfare, in Satyagraha it has been held that 
causes for failure are to be sought within. The refusal by the British Govern- 
ment to fulfil the Congress hope that they would make the expected declaration, 
is solely due to the weakness in the Congress organization and Congressmen.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in another article in the Earijan, in reply to a Moslem 
correspondent, said : “Live and let live on mutual forbearance and toleration is 
the ]aw of life.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, General Secretary of 
the Moslem League, in answer to the repeated charges levelled against him 
by Congress speakers that the League was betraying the Islamic ideal of demo- 
cracy, explained that the Moslem League was not opposed to democracy but 
only to that form of it which was embodied in the Act of 1935. 

The Council of Bulers of the Eastern States Agency at a meeting in Calcutta, 
adopted a resolution expressing steadfast loyalty and unflinching devotion to 
His Majesty the King Emperor. 

29th. His Excellency the Viceroy issued invitations to the leaders of the Congress 
and of the Moslem League to meet him at New Delhi : the invitations were 
assumed to be in connexion with consultations envisaged in Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in explaining the implications 
pf the resolution of the Congress Working Committee, in a circular letter to the 
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Provincial Congress Committees, expressed the view : “Our non-violence to-day 
is put to the greatest test in respect of Hindu-Moslem relations* Congressmen 
have to show their non-violence— in particular at the time of Hindu-Moslem 
riots by losing their lives, if need be, to prevent them* They may not take 
sides*” 

Hr* G. S* Arundale, President of the Theosophical Society, addressing a 
public meeting at Salem, pointed out that the war was fought not only for the 
preservation of peace and democracy in Europe but that it was a war against 
injustice, aggression and evil things whenever they might be, and that it was 
a war for India’s freedom. He incidentally remarked, “Mr. Gandhi is not a 
political leader but a spiritual leader.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras received Kumarraja Muthiah Chettiar, 
Leader of the Opposition and of the Justice Party in the Madras Assembly, 
who informed His Excellency that he was unable to accept the invitation 
to assist in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Under the reforms announced in the Eajkot Daxbar Gazette Extraordinary, 
the Eajkot State Assembly would be reconstituted so as to consist of 60 members, 
excluding the President, of whom 40 would be elected and 20 nominated and 
of the latter 5 should be official members. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal issued a statement, observing, 
“The feelings of the Moslems of India towards the war are explicit. This 
war has aroused in us a deeper regard for the ideals for which the British 
people and the British Government stand than ever and has evoked spontaneous 
feeling of loyalty and a desire to take our share in the burden of the War.” 

30th. His Excellency Lord Erskine accepted the resignation of the Madras Ministry 
and took over the administration of the Presidency* The Legislature was 
prorogued. 

The United Provinces Ministry also resigned. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Congress resolution on war which 
was moved by the Premier was carried by 127 votes to 2. An amendment by 
the Moslem League was defeated by 128 votes to 19. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a Press statement accepted Mr* Fazlul Huq’s 
‘‘challenge” and invited his co-operation to investigate his “fantastic” charges 
against Congress Governments. 

As a result of the Congress Working Committee debarring Sj* Subhas Chandra 
Bose from holding the office of the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee or any other office of elective Congress bodies, the executive of the 
Provincial Congress at its meeting in Calcutta, elected Mr. Eajendra Chandra 
Deb, as President of the B* P. C. C. in place of Sj. Bose* There was no other 
candidate. 

31st. H. E. the Viceroy’s decision to invite Congress and Moslem League leaders 
to a joint discussion gave deep satisfaction in all quarters* 

The Congress Ministries in Bihar and Bombay resigned. 

Labour forces were to be trebled in India’s ammunition, gun and shell 
factories. This statement was the first indication officially to be given of the 
extent of the Government’s programme for the development of the country’s 
ordnance factories which ultimately would far exceed their present maximum 
capacity of production. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, criticizing some of the statements by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Hr. Eajendra Prasad said, regarding the weakness in Congress 
organization and Congress naien, “In my humble opinion this failure is largely 
due to bad leadership, both before the out-break of war and after*’* 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address at Lucknow, said that the difierences 
between the Congress and British Government were fundamental. 


NOVEMBER— 1939 

Chief Events : — Lord Zetland's Statement in the Lords on 
British intentions towards India — The Viceroy’s Broadcast Message 
to the Indian people — Constitutional Eeforms announced in the Mysore 
State — Congress Working Committee meeting in Allahabad. 
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1st. Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
League, and Dr. Eajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, held a joint 
conference with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. Mr. Jinnah also 
attended the conference at the Viceroy’s House. A discussion of general 
character took place after which the naeeting adjourned. 

Following the resignations by the Congress Ministries in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bombay, the Governors of the above provinces invited the leaders 
of the Opposition in the respective assemblies for consultation regarding the 
formation of alternative Ministries. The leaders of the Opposition expressed 
their inability to form Ministries in those provinces. 

In the 0. P. Assembly at Nagpur, the first measure to be taken for discussion 
was the C. P. and Berar Vidya Mandir and the constitution of committees for 
their management the Opposition motion for the recirculation of the Bill 
was rejected. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad arrived at New 
Delhi, where they met Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Eajendra Prasad. Then 
Mahatma Gandhi had a conversation with Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Hopes of an 
agreement between Congress and the Moslem League on a joint proposal to be 
placed before the Viceroy for the settlement of India’s immediate political 
difficulties became brighter following Mahatma Gandhi’s decision to prolong 
his stay at Delhi. 

Lord Zetland, in the House of Lords, made a statement of Britain’s intentions 
towards India, replying to a debate on India : “It is sometimes said still in 
India that we are fighting to maintain Imperialism there, but every step taken 
since 1919 has emphasized and ratified the determination of the people of this 
country to work for self-Govemment in India. Our intentions remain what 
they have been ever since the Act of 1919. We are striving our best with all 
sincerity to assist in removing the obstacles which at present lie in the path 
of the fulfilment of the promises which have been made. But I still find from 
my practical experience every day of the year for the past 4 or 5 years that it 
is no use ignoring difficulties in your path. What you may do is to work 
patiently and in all sincerity to remove them. 

3rd. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, informed the Pressmen at New 
Delhi, that the Congress reply to be made to the Viceroy was ready and was 
expected to be sent on the 4th November. In reply to a question, he said 
that the reply was not a joint one by the Congress and the Moslem League. 
An indication of the trend of the Congress reply was taken to be contained in 
a statement by Dr. Eajendra Prasad in which he invited the British Government 
to “throw on Indians the responsibility of producing an agreed constitution 
without any interference from outside and to promise to give statutory effect 
to it when produced.” 

H. E. the Governor of Bihar accepted the resignation tendered by his Council 
of Ministers and assumed control of all legislative and administrative powers 
within the Province. 

H. E. the Governor of the United Provinces accepted the resignation tendered 
by the Ministers, and issued a proclamation suspending the constitution. His 
Excellency in a broadcast talk appealed for public co-operation in the 
successful prosecution of the War. 

In the^ Punjab Assembly, the Unionist Party’s resolution on the war offering 
unconditional support to Britain and the amendments moved by the various 
parties were discussed. ^ The main resolution was moved by Sardar Bahadur 
Gurbachan Singh (Unionist) and Dr, Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of the 
Opposition (Congress) moved an amendment. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, moved 
the Congress War resolution. Speaking on the resolution, Mr. Das said that 
India did not want to worry England in her difficult days. “Indian leaders 
declared sympathy and support to the allied cause”. All that she wanted was 
the application of Britain’s war aims to India. 

H. E. the Governor of the Central Provinces asked the Ministry that with 
regard to their impending resignation, due notice should be given to enable 
His Excellency to make alternate arrangements to carry on the administration. 

A meeting of Hindus held under the presidency of Dr. B, S. Moonje at 
Nagpur, resolved to inform His Excellency the Viceroy that Mahatma Gandhi 
being of the Congress does not represent Hindus, and to warn the Government 
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that any communal settlement arrived at behind the back of the Hindu 
Mahasabha as a result of conversations now in progress in Delhi would not be 
acceptable and binding on Hindus. 

4th. Replies to suggestions for a settlements of some of the major problems of 
India’s political future were submitted to the Viceroy by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, on 
behalf of the Congress, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on behalf of the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with H. E. the Viceroy in the morning 
while Mr. M. A. Jinnah met His Excellency later in the day. Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad left New Delhi. 

On the Hindu Moslem question, Mahatma Gandhi said, “No pact seems to be 
in front of us. Janab Jinnah Saheb looks to British power to safeguard Moslem 
rights. Nothing that -the Congress can do or concede will satisfy him.” 

The Orissa Ministry resigned. The House adopted the resolution by 36 votes 
to 16. 

The Governor of Bombay accepted the resignation of the Ministry and issued 
a proclamation suspending the constitution. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, entitled “The next step’’, 
remarked, “I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as I do 
to-day in connexion with the present impasse with the British Government. The 
resignation of the Congress Ministries was a necessity, but the next step is by 
no means clear. Congressmen seem to be expecting a big move. Some 
correspondents tell me that if I only give the call, there will be an all-India 
response such as has never been made before and they assure me that people 
will remain non-violent. Beyond their assurance I have no other proof in 
support of their statement. I have proof in my possession to the contrary.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview to the Indian correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian on the Lords debate on India said that he was shocked at 
Lord Zetland’s suggestion that the Congress was a Hindu organization and was 
amazed that it could emanate from one in the responsible position of Secretary 
of State. 

From Hyderabad (Deccan), a communique said : “The Air Council has decided 
to allocate His Exalted Highness’ gift of £100,000 towards the cost of a new 
fighter squadron to be formed shortly and to be known as “The Hyderabad 
Squadron.” 

A report detailing action taken by the Central and Provincial Governments 
during 1937-38 on the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
stated, that continued attention was being paid by the Provincial Governments 
to the health and welfare of the industrial worker. 

5th. H. E. the Viceroy in a broadcast message to the Indian people and in an 
official statement issued from New Delhi, stated, ‘T am not prepared to accept 
this failure. I propose in due course to try again in consultation with the 
leaders of these great political parties and the Princes to see if even now there 
may still be the possibility of securing unity.” 

The correspondence which passed between His Excellency, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad while the negotiations in Delhi were in progress, were 
published along with His Excellency’s statement. That from Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad to His Excellency emphasized the Congress Party’s insistence on the 

g ranting of its demands and regretted that the communal question had been 
ragged into the Delhi negotiations. Mr. Jinnah’s letter to the Viceroy 
revealed the unwillingness of Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad to enter 
into negotiations with the Moslem Leader for a communal settlement in the 
provincial field until the British Government had complied with Congress 
demands. 

The Government of Mysore, passing orders on the report of the constitutional 
Reforms Committee which concluded its labours, announced the reforms to be 
introduced in the State. “The State Executive Council will be enlarged and it 
will hereafter consist of the Deivan and four Ministers. The Dewan will be 
appointed by the Maharaja. Of the four Ministers, all of whom will be 
nominated by the Maharaja, at least two will be drawn from among the elected 
members of the Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council. The 
Legislative Council will have an elected majority, of its 68 members 44 will be 
elected and 24 nominated. “The franchise for the Representative Assembly 
(Lower House) will be extended so that the electorate will be about double its 
present size.” 
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Sardar Vallavbhai Patel, addressing Congress volunteers at Ahmedabad said 
that the Congress did not intend to harass the British Government at the 
present moment. The sympathies of Indian leaders were with Britain and 
Prance, and they believed that the spread of Nazism would lead to the destruc- 
tion of civilization. 

Mr. M. A. Jiunah issued a statement from New Delhi, “I assure Mr. Gandhi 
that the Mussalmans of India depend upon their own inherent strength. We 
are determined to fight and fight to the last ditch for rights to which we are 
entitled inspite of the British or the Congress. We do not depend on any body.” 

eth. Mahatma Gandhi passing through Nagpur on his way to Wardha, in reply to 
numerous questions, said, *T will resist civil disobedience unless I find the 
country prepared for that.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of a statement issued to the Press from 
Lucknow, said the Viceroy’s statement surprised him as it conveyed an 
entirely dijBferent impression of what transpired in Delhi and from what he had 
gathered from contact with some of the principal parties concerned. 

His Excellency the Governor of Orissa accepted the resignation of the Minis- 
try and appointed Mr. L. 0. Ansorge, I.C.S., as adviser to assist him in the 
administration of the province. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, in a statement issued at Patna declared : “We have 
made our views perfectly clear. We will not accept the position as stated by 
Sir Samuel Hoare, The question of the constitutional status of India and the 
declaration of British war aims are the primary issues with us. All other 
issues are of secondary importance, which cannot be allowed to overshadow the 
major issues, for less supersede them.” 

The outflow of Kliaksars from the city of Lucknow was more rapid than the 
influx into the city sometime back. 

7th. Lord Zetland, speaking in the House of Lords during a debate on India, 
expressed the belief that there was still every chance of an early settlement of 
the constitutional crisis in India. He regretted the Congress Ministries’ decision to 
resign, especially as they had shown such zeal in carrying out their administra- 
tive duties but felt that the setback was temporary and would be of short duration. 

The Ministers of the Frontier Provinces signed a joint resignation, which the 
Premier handed to His Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. Eaiendra Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from Patna. 
He stated interalia : “He (the Viceroy) seems to give the impression that the 
British Government is unable to comply with our request for a clear declaration 
of India’s status as a free country on account of our differences. The fact is 
that the British Government is not prepared to promise that it will accept and 
give legal effect to any constitution which Indians including all real minorities 
would prepare and in which safeguards for the protection of the minorities will 
be included”. 

Mr. Jinnah addressing a Moslem meeting at Bombay, said “I am always will- 
ing to come to a settlement with my Hindu brethren on “equal terms”. I have 
no ill-will against them,’* 

8th. The Central Provinces Ministry resigned. His Excellency the Governor in- 
formed the Prime Minister that he coula not finally accept the resignations of 
the Ministry until he had had time to make other arrangements for carrying on 
the Government of the Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued at Wardha said : “There can be no 
civil resistance so long as the Viceroy is exploring the possibilities of a settle- 
ment, the Moslem League blocks the way, and there is indiscipline and disunity 
in Congress ranks,” 

The conspiracy believed to have been inspired by foreign influences to create 
serious diversions on the Indo-Afgan frontier evidently collapsed. 

9th, The Government of India issued a communique on the controversy over the 
the Haj pilgrim traffic. It stated mter alia : “The Government of India were 
unable to agree to the Scindia Steam Navigation Company’s proposals involving 
an increase in fares to Es. 215 return from Karachi when the Moghul line were 
prepared and able to carry all pilgrims at the maximum fares of last season, 
that is, Es. 167 return from KarachL The Moghul line accepted the decision of 
the Government of India. The Scindia Company were unwilling to do so and 
have suspended their pilgirm sailings for the season,” 
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H. E.^ the Governor of 0. P. granted interviews to the leaders of Opposition 
groups in the Provincial Assembly* 

Mr* F* E. James, M* L. A*, addressing the Bangalore District circle of the 
European Association referred to the problem of recruitment to the services, 
the positions created by the resignations of the Congress Ministries, the need 
for Mahatma Gandhi assuming effective leadership with a view to promoting 
Hindu Moslem unity, and above all, the necessity for India co-operating in the 
war effort in her own interests. 

The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga presided over the Convocation of 
the Sanskrit Parishad, Sir Sarvapalli Eadhakrishnan addressing the Convoca- 
tion stressed the importance of spiritual advancement and the need for a 
greater sense of values and appreciation of their correct proportion. 

10th. The resignations tendered by the Congress Ministries in the Central Pro- 
vinces and the North West Frontier Provinces were accepted by the 
Governors of the two provinces. 

The anniial report of the Indian Trade Commissioner, London for 1938-39, 
said : ‘‘It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that without trade agreements or 
some form of international control it is becoming exceedingly difficult for any 
country to maintain its existing volume of trade.” 

11th. Her Majesty the Queen broadcast an Armistice Day Message to the Women 
of the Empire, thanking them for the way they had answered the call for forti- 
tude and self-sacrifice. 

Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta, but owing to the outbreak of war 
there were no ceremonial parades. 

Mahatma Gandhi discussed the question of religion and nationality, writing 
under the caption “Opinions Differ”, in the Harijan. He said that if Hindus, 
Moslems and others are to evolve democracy it could be done only by the whole 
nation speaking its mind through its representatives elected under the broadest 

E ossible franchise. Mahatma Gandhi also expressed the hope that the talks 
etween Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Nehru would result in producing a basis for a 
lasting solution of the communal tangle. 

In another article in the Harijan, entitled “Travancore”, the Mahatma referred 
to the deputation which waited on him : “I told them, therefore, that they 
must judge for themselves, irrespective of my opinion, for I was not prepared 
to take the risk of curbing even harmless political activity for fear of imaginary 
consequences. The leaders should therefore consider themselves free from any 
restraint from me. After the greatest deliberation they took two steps embodied 
in restrained language.” 

Travancore’s offer of Es. 6 lakhs as a contribution to the war and its readi- 
ness to place its entire army at the disposal of the British Government as well 
as to raise a labour corps if and when necessary, were deeply appreciated in a 
speech by the President of the Madras States,. Lt. Col. G. P. Murphy at the 
State banquet held in honour of the Maharaja’s 27th birthday. 

Mr. A. Gordon, c. i. E., i. s. E., in his presidential address at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation which met in Delhi, laid stress on 
benefits from irrigation and the necessity for the maintenance of a highly effi- 
cient irrigation service. 

12tb. Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Chhatari, in the course of a statement 
issued from New Delhi, expressed the opinion, “that the communal question 
is the main question to be solved if we are really desirous to see a free and 
prosperous India.” 

13th. The Government of India decided to give financial assistance to men who 
were prepared to train as pilots and engineers and to give an undertaking to 
serve in the air forces if -and when called upon to do so. 

Mr. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League unfurling the Moslem nag at 
the Esplanade Maidan, Bombay, declared; “Active support to the Moslem League 
must be the only political creed of Moslems.” . , , . . . n 

A Press Note issued from New Delhi, explained the object for the foimding 
of H* E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund ; donations offered and paid into 
this fund exceeded Es. 60,00,000. ,, , ^ a- i • ^-u 

Sir C* P. Eamaswami Iyer, referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s article in the 
Harijan on Travancore, said : “There are some persons who too often look at 
Travancore through coloured spectacles. One of them is Mahatma Gandhi. 

6 
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Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari, Ex-Premier, Madras, speaking at a function arranged 
in honour of Mr. S. Satyamurti, the Mayor of Madras said : “India could have 
entered a new epoch in her history and reached a position of honour in the 
world if Hindus and Moslems could even provisionally come together and pre- 
sented a united front to the Viceroy. The majority community should now 
strive further to secure the esteem and love of Moslems.” 

In a resolution of the Government of Bengal on the release of political pri- 
soners it was stated : “When the present Ministry assumed office there were 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment 457 persons who had been convicted by 
Courts in Bengal of specific crimes committed in this province in furtherance 
of the terrorist movement ; of these there are now in custody only 87.” 

14 th. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava (Congress), Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab 
Assembly, gave an assurance to the Premier Sir Sikander Hyat Khan that the 
Opposition in the Punjab Assembly was always ready for a reasonable and 
honourable settlement of the communal question. 

Mr. N. R, Sarkar gave an illuminating address on the present position of 
Bengalis in the industrial development of the Province with particular reference 
to the cotton mill industry, inaugurating the first of a series of industrial 
survey lectures organised by the Calcutta Corporation Comercial Museum. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Eastern States Agency concluded a two- 
days’ meeting in Calcutta. 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar, the ex-Premier, addressing a meeting at Madras, 
referred to what he described as the need for safeguarding Britain’s “concrete 
interests in India” and said : “It is for the British to state what these interests 
are and what is the minimum protection they claim for them. It should be 
reduced to the minimum and stated in pounds sterling and provided for by 
agreement or arbitration by disinterested judges, say some Dominion Minister 
or Ministers. This could easily be made a preliminary to the Constitution. 
I am told we can find precedent for this in the history of Irish affairs.” 

16 th. Sir M-. Saadulla, Leader of the Opposition in the Assam Assemly agreed 
to form an alternative Government following the resignation of the Congress 
Coalition Government,— a communique was issued to that effect by the Secretary 
to H. E. the Governor of Assam. 

17 th. It was announced in a Assam Gazette Extraordinary that H. E. the Governor 
of Assam accepted the resignation of the Congress Coalition Ministry and agreed 
to the formation of a new Council of Ministers, with Sir Mohammed Saadulla, 
Leader of the Opposition party as the Premier. 

18 th. H. E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, the new Governor of Bengal and Lady Her- 
bert arrived in Calcutta. Sir John assumed ofiice after the necessary ceremonials 
were observed.— Sir John Woodhead, the retiring Governor left Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi writing under the captain “Is Congress a Hindu organiza- 
tion ?” in the Harijan, said : “There cannot be a grosser libel on the Congress than 
this. From its inception it has been national. Its originator was an Englishman. 
The late A. 0. Hume was long its Secretary. It has always had one or two 
Moslem Secretaries. It has had Moslem, English, Christian and Parsi presidents, 
Dadabhai Naoraji was, till he became invalid, the soul of the Congress. His 
was the guiding hand and directing brain in every thing. Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
was the uncrowned king of the Bombay Presidency. Badruddin Tyabji was for 
years a decisive factor in the deliberations of the Congress.” 

In a statement cabled to the News Chronicle, London, Mahatma Gandhi stated, 
“Does Britain intend to recognize India as an independent nation or must India 
remain Britain’s dependency ? This question has not ben raised by the Congress 
to gain an advantage over Britain, but to enable the people of India to decide 
how they should behave daring the world crisis.” 

Mr. Aftab Ali, M. L. A,, (Bengal) the President of the Indian Seamen’s Federa- 
tion, issued a lengthy statement to the Press, in the course of which he dwelt on 
the seamen’s demands. It was stated mtera /fa : “At the moment, we desire settle- 
ment of only two things. Firstly, the question of wage increase and secondly, 
pending the establishment of the Recruitment Committee, that crews should be 
selected by “open master”, as is done in the case of quartermasters (Sukanies).” 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association characterized 
the control exercised by the Congress Executive in the working of the Ministries 
as detrimental to the healthy growth of parliamentary Government, 
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19th. Mahatma Gandhi laid the foundation stone of the Kamala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital at Allahabad. 

The three-day session of the Congress Working Committee began at An and 
Bhawan, Allahabad. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President envisaged the 
possibility ^ of the Congress Ministries returning to office at an early date i£ a 
more definite declaration of the British Government’s war aims in their applica- 
tion to India was forthcoming. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, while presiding over the Dhubri Students’ Federation, 
observed : “Whatever may be the course and character of the war, when it is over 
the world will not be the same old world and many ideas which pass as current 
coin today will receive their quietus. So far as we are concerned, the war has 
already brought about a complete change in the political regime in India. The 
Congress Ministries have resigned in eight provinces. The constitution has 
already been suspended in seven of them. The question on every body’s lips is 
what^ next ? The present deadlock in India furnishes an example in which 
imagination and statesmanship have not been able to overcome the influence of 
a hidebound tradition. This has exposed a weak spot in the moral case of Great 
Britain of which Herr Hitler has not been slow to take advantage.” 

20t2i. Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, a well known Bengali scholar and literary man died 
in Calcutta at the age of 72. 

The executive of the Bihar Provincial Moslem League at a meeting at Patna, 
presided over by Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, passed a resolution deciding to convene 
a conference of workers of the provincial League in the last week of December, 
to discuss and adopt a constructive programme of work and consider means to 
strengthen the solidarity of the League. 

The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad devoted six hours in discuss- 
ing the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee affairs and when the Committee 
rose for the day it had not come to any conclusion although it was agreed that 
a resolution on the subject should be passed. Mahatma Gandhi did not attend 
the day’s sitting. 

The Congress President received a written complaint from some members of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee alleging that the B. P. Congress Committee, 
particularly its Executive Council, had defied the resolutions and directions of the 
Working Committee. 

The police opened fire on a riotous mob in Sukkur (Sind) where Hindu-Moslem 
riots broke out. The death roll was 21 and the number of injured was 23. 

21st. The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad discussed the political situa- 
tion in India following the resignation of the Congress Ministries. At an 
informal meeting Congress affairs in Bengal and routine matters were discussed. 
Mahatma Gandhi said that as true Satyagrahis Congressmen should give the 
other side every chance to bring about a settlement of matters in dispute, at the 
same time neglecting no opportunity themselves to achieve that desired end. 

Two days of communal rioting in Sukkur resulted in a death roll of 29 and 26 
injured. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, addressing a public meeting under the auspices of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, at Patna, observed, “Rejection of the Federal Scheme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act by the Congress was a blunder in as much as 
an opportunity for Hindus to control the Central legislature by a large majority 
had been lost, and the resignation of Ministries was another blunder.” 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee considered a draft resolution prepared by 
Mahatma Gandhi on the political situation in India. Mahatma Gandhi explained 
in detail the implications of his resolution. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in exercise of his powers under the Defence 
of India Rules issued orders regarding steps to be taken in the event of air 
raids. 

Dr. N. N, Law in his presidential address at the second quarterly general 
meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta said ; ‘T'he 
only hope of the future civilization of the world and also of the continued and 
peaceful existence of small or defenceless states depends entirely on the ultimate 
victory of the forces of democracy.” 

23rd. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on the^ political 
situation in India; the resolution declared, “the Working Committee will 
continue to explore all means of arriving at an honourable settlement even 
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though the British Government has banged the door in the face of the Congress ” 

At the annual recruiting meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women 
in Calcutta, various aspects of social service work which the Council undertook 
were described by different speakers. An appeal was made to women to join 
the Council in large numbers to help it to carry on its onerous work. — Lady 
Sinha presided. 

24th. In the Bengal Legislative Council non-official resolutions were taken up. Of 
the 32 resolutions on the agenda, five were disposed of, one being withdrawn 
after discussion, two falling through and two being carried in an amended form. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, presiding at the third quarterly meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, said that it was a depressing thought that 
mankind had not even now evolved any method of settling mutual differences 
other than through War. 

25th. His Highness the Nawab of Tonk (Rajputana) announced the constitution of 
a State Assembly for Tonk, and panchayats and certain reforms in Municipal 
administration. 

The aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
part it played in moulding public opinion in respect of many subjects which 
concerned the country’s well being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Ali, in her 
presidential address at the annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of that 
body in Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “The only way out is a Constituent 
Assembly.” Asserting that the Constituent Assembly provided the easiest method 
of arriving at a just solution of the communal problem, Mahatma Gandhi 
explained the implications of the demand and urged that all resources must be 
exhausted to reach it before direct action was thought of. 

Commenting on the Rajkot reforms, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Earijan 
that not only had the powers hitherto possessed by the people been taken away, 
but they had been limited as much as possible. 

26th. The annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference concluded its deliberations after passing a number of resolutions 
bearing on educational and social subjects. One of these related to residential 
hostels for college girls and another to the control and supervision of or- 
Ijhanages, widows’ homes, rescue homes, marriage bureaus, and similar institu- 
tions. All the resolutions evoked interesting discussions. 

27th. The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly opened in Calcutta. 
The only business of importance before the House was consideration of the 
Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee. The Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) presided. 

Prof. A. R. Millikan, who won the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1923, addressing 
a meeting at the Indian Association for the cultivation of science in Calcutta, 
explained the aims and objects of the California Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena. 

28th. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the Government of India, 
when he met the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, made pronouncements on the policy of the Government of industries 
during the War and the supply of raw materials from abroad. 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief sitting when business relating to 
the Moneylenders Bill (as passed by the Lower House) was taken up denovo, 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, replying to an address at Lahore, condemn- 
ed the revolutionary political doctrines which impaired the value and reliability 
of prospective recruits for the army and irresponsible agitation which advocated 
violent destruction of the existing social order. 

29th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Agricultural 
Debtors (Amendment) Bill was resumed. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, Minister 
for Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness, sponsored the Bill. 

The thirty-second session of the U. P. Political Conference concluded at 
Muttra, after passing unanimously resolutions relating to Indian States, the 
Tenancy Bill and the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference 
was presided over by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

30th. Mr. Aftab Ali, M. L. A., President of the All-India Seamen’s Federation, 
sent a cable to Mr. S. Ali, the London representative of the Federation, inform- 
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him of the settlement arrived at with the shipowners in Calcutta 
according to which the seamen in their employ were given an increase of 25 
percent and a bonus of 25 percent on pre-war wages. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly referred the Jute Eegulation Bill (1939) to a 
select committee with instructions to submit their report by December 8. An 
opposition amendment to circulate the measure for eliciting public opinion was 
defeated by 97 votes to 64. The Bill aimed at securing for the grower a fair 
and steady price for his produce. 


DECEMBER— 1939 

Chief Events -Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly — Mr. 

Jinnah’s charge of oppression of Moslems in Congress-governed provinces : 

Demand for a Eoyal Commission of Enquiry — Mr. Jinnah’s call for a “Day 

of Deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Ministers — Eesignation 
of Mr. N. E. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance Minister. 

1st. Sir Henry Gidney, President, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, criticized the Congress attitude to Anglo-Indians and made an 
appeal to the community to offer its services to the King-Emperor uncondi- 
tionally, in his address at the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta. 

Dr. Nalini Eanjan Sen Gupta presiding over the third session of the Bengal 
Medical Conference, which began at Baruipur (24 Parganas) observed, “We may 
differ, but let us all agree in one thing—aggressive nationalism in the guise of 
Hitlerism is abroad to the detriment of the world’s peace today, and let us not 
add to the dangers menacing our country by aggressiveness, whether for the 
community, for the province, or worse still for the individual.” 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on an Englishman’s letter on the political 
situation of India, in the Harijan^ declared that absolute protection of the 
rights of minorities was a greater concern of the Congress than it ever could be 
of Great Britain. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, and Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, 
jointly issued a statement on the decision to establish a Bengal War Purposes 
Fund. The statement said : “We have had under consideration the most 
appropriate manner in which the numerous loyal offers of help received from 
individuals and associations in Bengal, since the outbreak of War, could best be 
utilized.” 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee presiding, appeals to Hindus of Bengal 
to work wholeheartedly for the success of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in Calcutta and also to support the candidates proposed to be run by 
the Mahasabha in connexion with the general election to the Calcutta 
Corporation, were made by various speakers. Mr. N. C. Chatterjee said that the 
Hindus of Bengal condemned the Communal Award, not because it was anti- 
national but because it was a “pernicious” measure which separated the 
communities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hart j an entitled “Baffling situation”, 
made it clear that he was opposed to a civil disobedience movement which had 
as its sole aim the embarrassment of the British Government. Mahatmaji 
asserted that there was no immediate prospect of starting such a movement. He 
said, “It will come, when it becomes clearly inevitable”, and he appealed to 
the people to be non-violent. 

3rd. H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda, presiding at the annual session of the Maha- 
rastra physical culture conference at Satara, declared, ‘Tndia expects every man 
to do his duty in this emergency.” His Highness also urged young men to 
take advantage of the facilities provided for military training. 

Normal conditions prevailed in the Sukkur district where many were killed 
and injured in serious communal rioting in several areas in the previous month. 

4th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting held in Motigunj, Agra de- 
clared : ‘^Ihough we are always ready to negotiate and arrive at a settlement 
with the British Government we can never return to old conditions. We have 
placed our cards on the table, and no useful purpose can be served by inter- 
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views, talks and statements unless the Government , is prepared to accept the 
views expressed by the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi.” 

5th. H. E. Sir Eobert Eeid, Governor of Assam, administered the Oaths of Office 
and Secrecy to three Ministers, namely, Abdul Matin Choudhiiry, Khan Bahadur 
Sayidur Eahaman and Miss Mavis Dunn. On the assumption of office by the 
three Ministers, a cabinet meeting was held when the portfolios were allocated. 

In the Bengal Assembly, two Bills, namely, the Official Trustees (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill and the Administrator GeneraBs (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
were referred to select committees, while the third—the Bengal General Glauses 
(Amendment) Bill was passed. There ‘.was no discussion on any of the Bills, 
the motions being simply put to the House and carried. 

6th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from Bombay : -‘T wish Mussulmans all over India to observe, Friday, the 22nd 
December, as the day of deliverance and thanks-giving— as a mark of relief 
that the Congress Governments have at last ceased to function. 1 hope that 
the provincial, district and primary Leagues all over India will hold public 
meetings and pass resolutions and offer prayers by way of thanks-giving for 
being delivered from the unjust Congress regime.” 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique fixing maximum prices of 
certain foodstuffs and other commodities which might be charged by wholesale 
and retail dealers. 

In the Bengal Assembly, a motion by the Premier, Mr. Fazlul Huq, for re- 
ferring the Bengal Officials Eecords Bill, 1939 to a select committee, came up 
for consideration. The Bill sought to “suppress dissemination in the Press and 
on the platform of the contents of unpublished records of Government unless 
after due authorization.” 

7th. H. E. Sir Maurice Hallett assumed the office of Governor of the United 
Provinces, when the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court administered 
to him the Oaths of Allegiance and Office at Government House, Lucknow. 

Lord Zetland criticised the United Provinces Employments Tax Bill in the 
House of Lords— the occasion was the moving by the Secretary of State of the 
second reading of the India and Burma (Miscellaneous Amendments) Bill and 
explained the extent to which the present Bill differed from the previous Bill 
passed by the House of Lords. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Nalini Eanjan Barker, Finance 
Minister, presented a supplementary estimate of expenditure, amounting to Es. 
62,19,000. The other item of business was the consideration of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill introduced by Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Eoy, 
Eevenue Minister. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, m.p., interviewed on his arrival at Karachi, said : ‘Tt was 
wise on the part of Mr. Gandhi not to have hurried things and to have kept the 
door open. There may be some form of compromise to save the face of the 
British Government and to enable them to come to a settlement on the main 
issue of the Congress demand. There is a distinct change even on the part of 
conservatives with regard to India and nobody wants to alienate the sympathies 
of India”. 

8th. Miv M. A. Jinnah, commenting on Mahatma Gandhi^s statement to the News 
Chronicle, declared, “Suddenly Mr, Gandhi, who was always sceptical about the 
Constituent Assembly, has now become an enthusiastic convert and. its champion.” 

Sixteen Moslem members of the Krishak Proja Party in the Bengal Assembly 
and the Council, issued a statement criticizing Mr, Jinnah's statement, appealing to 
Moslems to observe December 22, as the ‘*Day of Deliverace and Thanksgiving.” 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce in a letter addressed to the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Assembly said, that it regarded the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill “as 
a commendable measure particularly in so far as it aims at the exercise of 
control of weights, measures, prejudicial market customs and the like.” 

9th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, commenting under the caption, “In 
God’s Good Hands” on an Englishman’s letter to him stating that he was puzzled 
that Mahatma Gandhi was “thinking mainly of what political advantage for the 
cause of Indian independence can be gainea from the War situation.’’ “In the 
present case if the Congress could justify the British case on the high ground 
professed by Mr. Chamberlain, India declared that she would throw in her whole 
moral weight on the side of peace.” 
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Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement appealing to Mr. Jinnah and Moslems to 
desist from observing the Day of Deliverance and Thanks-giving in view of 
communal unity talks and following the resignation of Congress Ministries. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on being told that his appeal to Moslems to celebrate 
‘'A Day of Deliverance and Thanksgiving” was ill-timed in view of Congress - 
League talks, explained the circumstances which led to the publication of his 
statement. Mr, Jinnah said : “The Moslem League was truly justified in 
breathing a sigh of relief on the departure of Ministries inimical to Moslem 
interests and in praying for popular Ministries fully representing the popular 
rather than a party will.” That was all that he asked the Moslems to do. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, a philanthropist, well known for his work in connexion 
with the co-operative movement in Bengal, died in Scotland. 

H. E. Sir John Herbert Governor of Bengal, in his reply to addresses of 
welcome presented to him by the Indian Association, Marwari Association, 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha and the Mahomedan literary Society at Government 
House, Calcutta, made reference to certain important political questions 
affecting Bengal and to some matters concerning the economic progress 
and welfare of the Province, 

10th. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman, Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
and Mr. C. Eajagopalachari, ex-Premier, Madras, in their statements repudiated 
the allegations of wrongs done to Moslems in the Congress provinces and 
characterized the charges as absurd and reckless. Mr. Jinnah’s appeal to 
Moslems to observe December 22 as the “day of deliverance”, was the occasion 
for the above statement. 

Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari, in the course of a Press statement, declared, repudiating 
the charges made by Mr. Jinnah against Congress Ministries : “1 have stated 
before and I repeat again that there was never any occasion for complaint, much 
less for interference. The Madras Ministry like the Ministries in other provinces 
never gave room for complaint on the part of minorities. On the contrary 
there may have been occasion when it may be stated that there was indulgence 
in favour of minorities.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, M. P. in his talk to Press representatives at Anand 
Bhawan, Allahabad, made a statement that greater interest in Indian affairs 
was being taken by Parliament. Sir Stafford also stated that the influence 
of groups in the House of Commons favourable to India’s aspirations 
was growing. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, referred to his 
Agra speech in which he had referred to the Indian Civil Service and other 
Imperial Services. Personally, he said, he had never believed that the services 
were efficient. And in this respect there was no difference between the English 
and the Indian members of the services. 

Lady Eama Eao presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (Central 
Punjab branch) held at Lahore declared : “There is to-day from all I have 
noticed since my return to India a real desire to express nationalism in a 
blind and unthinking advocacy of return to manners and customs of past 
times and to eject from our life every thing which savours of Europeanization 
on the ground that we are denationalizing ourselves. This is an attitude, I am 
afraid, I do not wholly sympathize with.” 

11th. Eeports of disturbances following cases of proflteering were received from 
Jubbulpore and Nagpur in the Central Provinces. 

In the Bengal Council, three non-official resolutions on war were tabled for 
discussion. One of these standing in the name of Eai Bahadur Surendra 
Narayan Sinha (Progressive) urged “whole-hearted support to the British 
Government in the prosecution of war against the German menace.” The next 
resolution tabled by Eai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee (Progressive) sought 
to affirm the “unswerving allegiance of the people of Bengal to His Majesty’s 
Throne and Person.” The third resolution, tabled by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
(Congress) wanted the British Government to declare India “as an independent 
state in order to enthuse the people of this country to take part and prosecute 
the war to a successful end.” 

12th. In the Bengal Council, strong condemnation of Nazism was voiced in the 
House, when a resolution on war was discussed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, amendments were tabled in the House on the 
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GovernixiGnt’s War resolution by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose (Leader of the Oppo- 
sition), Mr. Syed Jalaluddin Hushemy (Proja Party), Mr. P. Banerjee (Congress) 
and Mr. Abdul Eahman Siddiqui (Coalition). 

Mr. S. C. Maiiimdar, Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Government of Bengal, in 
his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Institution of Engineers 
(India) in Calcutta, dealt with the problems concerning the tidal rivers of 
Bengal and the measures necessary to solve them. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill 
introduced by Sir B. P. Singh Eoy, Revenue Minister, had an easy passage. 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture, Public Health and Local 
Self-Government presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
Jute Regulations Bill. 

13th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in the course of a statement from Bombay, made a 
demand for a Royal Commission to investigate charges of oppression of Moslems 
in Congress-governed provinces. Mr. Jinnah reiterated his charges against the 
(Congress Ministries and traced the history of the League’s agitation from its 
first protest against the compulsory singing of ‘Bande Mataram’, the question 
of the Congress flag and the supplanting of Urdu by Hindi. He defended his 
appeal to observe a day of thanksgiving at the resignation of Congress 
Ministries. It w'as, he said, an expression of the very natural relief of the 
Moslem minorities and a way of forcing “ears that have hitherto been deaf to 
listen to us.” He said, “I would have been inclined to respond to Mr. Gandhi’s 
appeal had he and other Congress leaders practised what he preached about the 
necessity for a cordial atmosphere in which a communal agreement might 
be arrived at. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier moved the 
war resolution which evoked an interesting debate. The principal speakers 
were : the Premier, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, (the Leader of the Opposition), 
and Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, opened the session of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission in the Darbhanga Library Hall, 
Calcutta University. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow 
arrived in Calcutta. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Bombay expressed 
the view that the communal problem in this country was not communal in the 
accepted sense of the term, but purely political. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission in Calcutta, recommended to the 
Government of India the formation of a committee to arrange the acquisition 
of the typescript of micro-filmed copies of records relating to India, available 
in the India ofiice in London, Holland, France and Portugal. 

Ur, Sir Shaffaat Ahmad Khan delivered a lecture on ‘Constituent Assembly’ 
in the Moslem Institute Hall, Calcutta. He said intei'alia : “The device of a 
Constituent Assembly which has been deliberately adopted to shelve the 
communal question, will be utterly futile at this juncture. While this is so, 
we must remember that this is an ideal at which we ought to aim consistently.” 

Brevet Col. R. N. Chopra, Director of the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, opening an exhibition of medical, surgical and allied products in 
Calcutta, observed, ‘With her vast natural resources and huge potential market, 
India stood on the threshold of a new era of industrialization in the chemical 
and other allied fields.” 

A fund for the relief of the Polish refugees was started in Calcutta. H, E. the 
Viceroy donated Rs. 50,000. 

Mr* C. Rajappalachariar, commenting on Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal 
Commission, said, “Enough has been said already to show the invalidity of 
Mr. Jinnah's position. He now seeks a Royal Commission to bo appointed 
by the British Government which will be of a purely judicial personnel, 
composed of Judges of His Majesty's High Court.” 

ISth. H. E. Sir John Herbert, the Governor of Bengal, inaugurated the third 
session of the Indian History Congress in the Ashutosh Building, Calcutta, 
University. His Excellency said that history was a “continuous growth” and 
gave an explanation and of the problems which faced the world. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore performed the opening ceremony of the All-India 
Food and Nutrition Exhibition in Calcutta. 
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Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary Bub-Committee in 
a Press statement from Bombay, declared that Mr* Jinnah had “no case” 
against the Congress and that his “sole object was to keep up communal feelinn* 
at a high tension.” ^ 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a talk to Press representatives in Bombay, 
reiterated the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly for solving the 
Indian problem and opposed Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission to 
investigate the Moslem allegations against the former Congress Ministries. 

Mr. A.^ K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, issued a statement reiterating 
nis intention to collect^ evidence regarding the allegations of oppression of 
Moslems in the provinces formerly controlled by the Congress Ministries and 
place them before a Royal Commission proposed by Mr. Jinnah. 

The eleventh session of the All-India Industries Conference commenced at 
Mysore, under the presidency of Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce 
Member to the Government of India. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

16th. Sir Shaffat Ahmad Khan, speaking at a meeting under the auspices of the 
Bengalee Ex-Service Association in Calcutta, made an earnest appeal for the 
immediate establishment of Central and Provincial War Boards for mobilizing 
Indian resources for the prosecution of the War. Prince Akram Hossein 
said that he did not believe in the classification of martial and non-martial 
races. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of an article in the Harijan entitled, “The 
Princes” said : ‘‘When Britain has shed Imperialism, at least so far as India is 
concerned, it will be discovered that the two ‘arms’ of Imperialism— the Princes 
and the I. C. S.—have been no hindrance to Britain’s path towards the right act.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, in a Press interview, suggested a scheme for 
solving the communal and constitutional problems in India. After referring 
to the difficulties of forming a Constituent Assembly and the dangers attendant 
on a country-wide election campaign in view of the present communal tension, 
the Punjab Premier suggested that a dozen accredited leaders should meet in 
conference, the Viceroy helping in the selection of the personnel. 

Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission was supported by Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, m. I/. a., President of the jiUMndia Depressed 
Classes Association. 

17th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, stated his views on Mr. Jinnah’s 
demand for a Royal Commission. He said ; “In a way, I welcome this ; the 
situation had come to a head. And now, either the communal problem will be 
given up as insoluble, or we will arrive at a solution though not quite satis- 
factory.” 

The proposed inquiry into certain allegations made by the Moslem League 
against Congress Governments, suggested by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal 
Premier, and accepted by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was abandoned. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, referring to his plan for observance 
of a “day of deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Ministries, said : 
“The functions of December 22 are not Moslem functions directed against their 
Hindu fellowmen as a community but a condemnation, pure and simple, of the 
regime of the Congress.” Mr. Jinnah was supported by six memhers of the 
Bengal Cabinet, including the Premier, the President of the Bihar Moslem 
League and the vice- President of the C. P. and Berar Moslem League. 

18th. H. E. the Viceroy summed up India’s position with regard to the war 
when he addressed the annual meeting in Calcutta of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India, by saying, “The fate of India in the international 
sphere turns on the success of the Allied Arms.” 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha and held a five hours’ 
sitting. Mahatma Gandhi being present for the first three hours. The Com- 
mittee had nothing concrete before it to discuss in view of the fact that there 
had been no new factor in the political situation since the Allahabad meeting 
except for Lord Zetland’s recent statement in the House of Lords which, how- 
ever, was not regarded as having taken the position any farther than where it 
was. Members, therefore, reviewed the situation again, taking note of such new 
tendencies as have a bearing on the situation. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the official war resolution moved by Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
the Premier, was passed oy 140 votes to 82. 

7 
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The Coalition Party in the Bengal Assemly passed a resolution expressing its 
want of confidence in Mr, Nalini Eanjan trarkar, the Finance Minister, who 
remained neutral when voting on the war resolution took place. 

The Council of Rulers, Eastern States Agency met in Calcutta, to discuss 
questions relating to the schemes of a joint police force and a High Court— the 
Raja Saheb of beraikella presided. 

19th. The Congress Working Committee further discussed the political situation 
at Wai’dha. The Committee had before it a draft statement prepared by Mahatma 
Gandhi,— the trend of which was that the Committee, without taking any preci- 
pitate action immediately, would make an advance over the Allahabad position by 
making it dear that if the Congress demand was not conceded in essential, 
the Congress was fully prepared for the next step in its programme which had 
started with the resignation of the Congress Ministries. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Finance Minister, Bengal, tendered his resignation. 
Mr. barker made the first public announcement that ho had resigned from the 
Bengal Cabinet, in the Bengal Legislative Couiudl, when all sections of the 
House combined in paying tributes to the valuable work he had rendered to the 
province as its Finance Minister. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, issued a statement to the Press, 
which contained a denial that he had “backed out” of his ofier to I’anclit Jawharlal 
Nehru to prove his allegations of Congress oppression against j\Ioslems in the 
provinces under Congress Ministries. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. Nausher Ali, an cx-Minister of Bengal and a 
member of the Proi»a Party was censured by the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Haque, for remarks mady by him against the chair, during the discussion on 
the war resolution. 

The 15th session of the All-India Philosophical Congress mot in the Address 
Hall of the Osmania University, Hyderabad. The Right Hon’blc Sir Akbar 
Hydari, Chancellor of the Osmania University, delivered the inauguratory speech. 

20th. The Congress Working Committee renewed its adjourned sitting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present throughout the meeting,— the Committee also 
discussed the question of observance of the “Independence Day” on January 26, 
the Bengal Congress affairs, and the riots in Sukkur, Sind. 

In the Bengal Council, the question of the improvement of the silk industry of 
Bengal was raised when replying to a question addressed by Rai Bahadur S, N. 
Sinha (Liberal) on the condition of the industry, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy said that 
the silk industry had declined considerably as a result of the economic depression 
and severe competition by foreign silk. 

21st. The Congress Working Committee at Wardha did not come to a decision on 
the main^ resolution on the political situation. The Committee, however, adopted 
a resolution on the Bengal Congress affairs and appointed a Committee of eight, 
(an ad hoc committee) with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman, to make 
arrangements for conducting elections of delegates to the annual session of the 
Congress, and other elections. The Members of the ad hoc Committee were : 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (Chairman), Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Dr, 
Suresh Chandra Bannerjee, Mr. J. C. Gupta, Mr. Kiran Shankar Boy, Mr. Anand 
Prasad Ohowdhury, and Mr. Benoyendra Nath Palit. 

In was announced at the conclusion of the meeting that it wms decided that 
abstention of the members of the Congress Party from the Central Legislature 
should be continued except in so far as it might be necessary to retain their 
seats in the Assembly which required at least a day’s attendance. 

Mr* J. H. Burdei*, President of the European Association, in his address to 
the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta, said : “The difficulties and 
dangers which India will have to face require the fullest collaboration between 
our two nations. If India desired unity, she can rely on the full cooperation of 
our countrymen in turning it from an ideal into a reality.” 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee concluded its five days’ session at 
Wardha after passing a resolution critizing the statement of the Secretary of 
Slate for India and reiterating the faith of the Congress in a Constituent 
Assembly as the “only way to attain a final settlement of the communal 
question would not be satisfactorily solved so long as different parties were to 
look to a third party through whom they expected to gain special privileges 
even though it may be at the expense of the nation.” The Committee character- 
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ized the British Government’s raisiag the communal question as ‘^reluctance to 
part with power.” 

The Moslem “Day of Deliverance” called for by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President 
of the All-India Moslem League, was observed throughout India by Moslems. 

The report of the committee appointed by the Government of Assam and 
presided over by Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee to inquire into the Digboi 
Strike, declared : “The strike w^as resorted to without any justifying grievance.” 
The report further stated : “The Labour Union had mistaken notions of the 
respective rights ot capital and labour ; that it did not conduct affairs in the 
proper manner, that many of the strikers themselves had no idea of the grievan- 
ces for which they had struck w’ork and that it is not all clear that the strike 
resolution represented the views of the majority.” The report which gave a 
detailed account of the events which led up to the strike also made a series of 
recommendations for the prevention of strikes like the Digboi stoppage in the 
future. 

The Government of Assam in a resolution on the report which it commended 
for its impartiality and judicial fairness stated that the report revealed : “There 
was no sufficient cause for the strike either in the working conditions or in the 
actions of the company and that it must be ascribed to the ambition of a few 
individuals determined to impose their will by methods which can only meet 
with severe condemnation.” 

Dr. N. N. Law, presiding at the third quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, dwelt at length on what he des- 
cribed as the basic weakness of India’s industrial structure. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, headed “Independence”, in 
which he tried to answer some objections raised by a correspondent, wrote : 
“India can settle down to peace only when she can hold against any 
combination.” He also wrote, “The Congress has not asked for independence. 
It has asked for a declaration of Britain’s War aims ; secondly, independence, 
when it comes, will come because India is ripe for it. Therefore, there can be 
no consideration to be given to it. It is not a marketable thing. It is a 
status. This, however, does not mean a ‘frog-in-the-well status’. There may 
or may not be an alliance with Britain. My hope is that there will be. So 
long as I have a share in the attainment of independence, it will be through 
non-violent means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty or settlement 
with Britain.” 

24th. Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, speaking at the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : “It is not the making of the constitution 
itself which necessarily produces agreement ; no agreement of any kind is 
possible without personal contracts and constitution making it a laborious 
affair which requires infinite pains and patience if lasting results are to be 
achieved. India, today, was at the cross-roads of her political future, with the 
forces for good and evil evenly balanced. The time had come for her to solve 
the problem, not only of her relations with Great Britain, but also the problem of 
her own domestic differences.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, opening the All-India Khadi and 
Swadeshi Exhibition at the Congress House, Madras, observed : “In a country 
like ours, with its diverse castes and creeds, brotherly feeling and the ballot box 
seem to go ill together. Undue emphasis is placed on religious and cultural 
differences and sentiment is allowed to play too large a part, while commonsense is 
at a discount. The more we can infuse brotherhood into democracy the happier 
will be our country.” 

25th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing the Nagpur Provincial Congress Workers’ 
Camp at Wardha, declared : “The world is in a vortex and a new order is being 
evolved in which India has to contribute her share.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a Press interview on 
the political situation in the country, said : “Things do look gloomy but I am 
an optimist. My impression of the whole situation is that, unfortunately, it is not 
as it should be. My own view is that if in the immediate future some settlement 
is not arrived at, especially at this critical juncture, it may be too late.’’ 

Mr. Jinnah, in a Press statement, said : “The greatest day of my life was 
when I heard that the Federal scheme was suspended, and a still greater moment 
will be when it is definitely buried.” 
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26t]i. Sardar Vallaybbai Patel, addressing a meeting of the Bombay Congress 
Legislative Party, reviewed the political situation in the country and the popular 
reaction thereto. He also examined the problems confronting the country and 
urged the need for every member to educate his constituency and make them 
prepared for the next step which the Congress might take. 

The first meeting of the ad hoc committee, aj^i^ointed by the Congress 
Working Committee— to be known as the Bengal Congress Election Committee, 
was held in Calcutta ; Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad presided. 

Sir Stafford Cripps left Calcutta for Kangoon, at the conclusion of his tour of 
India. During his stay in the country he met many Congress leaders including 
Mahatma Gandhi, Paudit Jawharlal Nehru, and leaders of the Moslems League 
including Mr. Jinnah and Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. In Calcutta, Sir StafSrd 
met H. E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor of Bengal. He also met the 
Chief Justice of Bengal (Sir Harold Derbyshire). 

27th. Dr. R, P. Paranjpye in his presidential address to the National Liberal 
Federation at Allahabad made an appeal for all parties in India to come 
together in a spirit of friendliness aud hammer out a solution to Indians 
political problems. Referring to the international situation, Dr. Paranjpye 
asserted tnat India’s comparative safety for the present and also its liability to 
danger in future were dependent on the British connexion. He also pointed out 
that the great danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism, both in the Congress and the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the Nagi>ur Provincial Congress workers at 
Wardhaganj, declared : “We should resort to civil disobedience only when we 
are sufficiently strong, when we begin to look upon it as our dharma (duty) 
and when it is inevitable.” He continued, “Khadi has no place in a violent 
fight, but it is our ammunition in a non-violent struggle and if we fire our guns 
without Khadi, civil disobedience will fail.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President-elect of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha 
session, arrived in Calcutta. Mr. Savarkar, hoisting the Mahasahha flag at the 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, explained the symbolic significance of the flag, 
and said that it was not the emblem of any particular part or province of India, 
but was the emblem of the Hindu race as a whole. The Mahasahha flag, he 
continued, was not meant to antagonize the flag of any other community, such 
as that of Mahomedans, Parsis, or any other section of the Indian people who 
had also right to have flags of their own. This flag only meant that the Hindus 
had come to realize that they were a nation by themselves and had the right to 
live as a nation. Mr. Savarkar said that the flag also indicated peace, the one 
condition being that it must not be antagonized by other flags. 

The 15th session of the All-India Educational Conference commenced in 
the Baradari Hall, Lucknow. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru inaugurated the conference 
and Sir S. Badhakrishnan presided. The need for a national scheme for 
education was stressed by Sir S. Radhakrishna in his address. He said, “To serve 
and protect human creativeness is the end of all education.” 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour, Bengal, presided 
over the 21st session of the Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference at Burdwan. 
He said that he would try nis best to see that generally the position of 
ministerial officers was once more examined leading to the betterment of their 
pay and prospects. 

The Madras Provincial Harijan Conference which met at Chidambaram, under 
the presidency of Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai, passed resolutions deploring the 
political impasse, urging all persons and parties to strive to end the stalemate 
and requesting the British Government to agree to the calling of a Constituent 
Assembly based on adult franchise and population basis. 

28th. Mr. y, T>* Sarvarkar made a comprehensive survey of the political situation 
in India in his presidential address at the meeting of All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha in Calcutta. Mr. Savarkar explained in detail the basic principles of the 
Hindu movement and reviewed vital problems of the day, such as the future 
constitution of India, the problem of minorities, the Hindu Moslem question, the 
position of the Hindu Mahasahha in regard to the Congress and the attitude of 
the Mahasahha in regard to the war and the economic future of India. Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherjee, Chairman of the Reception Committee read his 
address discussing in detail the “plight of Bengali Hindus under the Communal 
Award.” He expressed the hope that the Hindus would yet consolidate and 
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rally under one Hindu banner and fight for their own cause— “a cause which 
is essentially righteous and in which they want nothing less than what to them 
is justly due*” 

A civil reception was accorded to H, H* the Maharaja of Sir Jhoda Shamhere 
Jung Bahadur Eana, Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in-Chief of 
Nepal by the Calcutta Corporation at the Calcutta Town Hall. 

At the seventh annual general meeting of the Employers’ Federation of India, 
a resolution pledging the whole-hearted assistance and co-operation of the 
interests represented by the Federation to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
through him to the British Government in the tasks which confronted the 
Empire, was passed at the Eoyal Exchange, Calcutta. 

At the All-India Christian Conference at Nagpur, a resolution offering full 
and unconditional assistance to the British Government in the prosecution of 
the war was adopted by 25 votes to 11. The resolution was moved by Mr. B* 
L. Eallia Earn, general secretary of the conference. The conference concluded 
next day, after passing a resolution stating, “As far as our community is con- 
cerned it shall be satisfied if the constitution of India is based on a purely 
nationalistic ideal.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, characteri- 
zed the Moslem League’s demands for arriving at a communal settlement as 
vague. He repudiated the League’s charges and stated that the Congress would 
never be intimidated by such tactics. 

29th. Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur ^ in his presidential address at the 52nd 
session of the All-India Moslem Educational Conference which opened in Mohamad 
Ali Park, Calcutta, declared : “No system of education will command our appro- 
val which will neglect to develop in us all these qualities, intellectual and moral, 
which distinguish us as custodians of the spirit and culture of Islam, and 
which has a mission of its own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind.” 

The National Liberal Federation at Allahabad passed a resolution on war, 
appealing to Indians to give their support to the cause for which the democra- 
cies were fighting in Europe. The resolution on Dominion Status urged the 
amendment of the Government of India Act to provide for the establishment of 
complete responsible Government in the Province and a Federal basis at the 
centre within a specified period. 

30th* The All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its session in Calcutta, after 
passing a resolution criticizing the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus. Other 
important resolutions ^ passed by the conference referred to India and the War, 
the formation of a Hindu “militia”, India’s future constitution and the funda- 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meeting 
in Calcutta, adopted a resolution expressing its inability to accept the decision 
of the Congress Working Committee regarding the appointment of an ad hoc 
Committee in connexion with the election of delegates. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in answer to a question, “Is the Congress generally neutral 
in regard to which religion a person belongs to ?”, replied in the Earijan : 
“In a free India every religion should prosper on terms of equality unlike 
what is happening to-day. Christianity being the nominal religion of the 
rulers, it receives favours which no other religion enjoys. A Government 
responsible to the people dare not favour one religion over another. Bnt I 
should see nothing wrong in Hindus congratulating those who having left 
them return to their fold. I think that the Christians of free America would 
rejoice at the return to their ancestral Christianity of Americans of the slums— if 
there are any in America— temporarily calling themselves Hindus under the 
influence of a plausible Hindu missionary.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the Earijan, in which he enjoined 
on Congressmen to note the preamble to the Working Committee’s resolution 
on the “Independence pledge”, said : “If Congressmen had honestly lived up to 
the constructive programme of 1920, there would be Puma Swaraj to-day.” 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

The last sis months of 1939 were as prolific of political contro- 
versies and conflicts in India as the first six months were. But the 
outbreak of war in Europe precipitated by Germany, 

^ India’s Hitler and his Nazi followers in control 

EuTOP^ean^^r machinery of the government of that country, 

^ has overshadowed these in our country as in many 

other countries. We in India are distant from the field of opera- 
tions ; and though Britain, the British Government, the British Vice- 
roy in India, has made our country a belligerent without so much 
as the courtesy of consulting Indian opinion, without asking any of 
the leaders of India’s public life of their feelings and opinions with 
regard to the Nazi aggression on Poland, we in India appeared to 
be disinterested observers of a war that might change the fate and 
fortune of innumerable countries, belligerents and neutrals. The acci- 
dent of our inclusion in the British Empire did not appear to have 
quickened any sense of fear, of danger in us. As we write this 
study of the war as it affected India directly as a part of the 
British Empire, as a dependent part of the British Empire, and 
indirectly as a part of the modern world where distant country have been 
brought near one another through technological improvement in 
methods of inter-communications, India appeared to have developed a 
certain philosophic indifference to events happening in Europe. For 
eight years India had been watching the inexplicable weaknesses of 
British foreign policy, for eight years she, an original member of the 
League of Nations, had been witnessing leading nations of the world 
breaking all the conventions of this super-national organisation, the 
last hope of peace in the modern world, the last shield of the bet- 
ter life that science and its triumphs promised to the men and 
women of the world, Britain and France were leaders of the League 
of Nations. But their politicians took the lead in betraying all the 
hopes and ambitions that sustained human life under all the stresses 
and strains of modern life. And witnessing these weaknesses and 
betrayals, the people in India were bewildered in their thoughts and 
activities with reference to international developments ; they also 
shared the universal bitterness of disappointment with things as these 
happened in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, Czechoslovakia and 
China where Japan, Italy and Germany had one after another extin- 
guished the light of democracy and national self-respect in these 
countries. 


It is in the background of such disappointments and scepticism 
that India’s attitude to the war in Europe can be explained in 
the period the events during which form the subject- 
matter of this ^ study. There was no doubt that 
India’s sympathies were wholly with Poland in her 
fight against the Nazi aggression for the protection 
of her national independence. Successive generations of Indian pub- 


Her instinctiTe 
sympathy 
with Poland 
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lie men and publicists during the last one hundred years whom 
British methods of administration and enlightenment had roused to 
a sense of their political helplessness, to the shame and ignominy of 
political subjection, have been inspired in their struggles for the 

political freedom of their country by the life and conduct of men 

and women of other lands, among whom were many who bore Polish 
names. They had read of the three partitions of Poland beginning 
with 1872 and ending with 1892 through the help of which Prussia, 

Austria and Eussia had divided the country among themselves, and 
how since then Polish patriots, men and women, had worked and 

conspired to throw off the foreigners’ yoke and restore to their country the 
glory that was hers when Poland under John Sobeiski saved eastern 
Europe for Christendom when his army beat the Turkish army from 
the ramparts of Yienna just as three centuries back Charles Martel 
had defeated the Moors at the battle of Tours and saved Western 
Europe from the followers of the Prophet of Arabia. With traditions 
of heroism and national self-respect like these the people of India 
have had an instinctive sympathy. This feeling was strengthened by 
the feeling of repulsion at the methods which Prussia and Germany 
under Prussia had adopted in suppressing Polish freedom and keeping 
the Polish people under subjection. 

The history of Poland has recorded these. And without going 
through the whole history of the relation between Poland and Ger- 
many, a few extracts from the book of Prince Bern- 
^^^^between Bulow entitled Imperial Germany^ published 

Poland & Germany 1914, will give us an idea of it explaining certain 

of the causes of the present war started on Polish 

soil on September 1, 1939. Prince Bulow was Chancellor of the 
German Empire during a part of the first decade of the present 

century under ex-Kaiser William who lost the throne in 1918 as one 

of the consequences of the German defeat during the last World war. 

‘^It was a mission of civilisation that in the past led us Germans across the 
Elbe and the Oder towards the East.” 

‘‘For centuries the German colonists, often summoned to the country by its 
Kings, lived as loyal Polish subjects and taught the Poles higher civilisation.” 

“The annexation by the Prussian State of our Eastern Provinces, Posen, and 
West Prussia, would not and could not have come to pass if the Polish Eepublic 
of Nobles had been a State capable of continued existence.” 

“The King (Frederick the Great) too only continued what had been begun 
in the Middle Ages, the national conquest of the East of Germany by means of 
settling German farmers in the country, and German artisans, merchants and 
tradesmen in the towns.” 

“The task of solving the problem would probably have been easier for the 
Prussians and for the Poles if the artificial and untenable Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, created by Napoleon, had not roused in the Poles the vain hope that 
in the course of European complications it might be possible to re-establish 
Polish Independence. The Poles would very likely had been spared the painful 
experience on our side as well on the other side of the frontier in 1830, 1848, 1863, 
if the memor;^ of the ephemeral creation of a State by the first Napoleon had 
not lived in their hearts.” 

“Bismarck in 1886 inaugurated this national policy in the Eastern Marches 
on a large scale, after he had introduced State control of the schools in 1872, and 
in 1873 (introduced) the German language as that which was to be used for 
instruction.” 

“...Tinder Bismarck, Prussia began to take the offensive in order to rescue 
German nationality in the East, to maintain it and, if possible, to strengthen 
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if It is natural that the Poles were thrown into a state o£ violent excitement, 
that they prepared to defend themselves, and with their splendid organisation, 
largely su^pported by the Polish clergy, plunged into the fray. The antagonism 
between the two nationalities became m^’e acute* j • 

“The seventy years from the Congress of Vienna and the inauguration of 
the Prussian policy of colonisation made it clear ^ that neither scrupulous respect 
for Polish nationality, nor ignoring of the nationality question in the East, could 
in the least prevent German nationality from being slowly but surely driven out 

of the East by that of the Poles*’\ , , . r • .x, t. l 

“The work of colonisation is the back-bone of Prussian policy in the Eastern 
Marches for it settles Germans in the Eastern domain. And the whole problem 
in those parts is the problem of the relative numerical strength of the German 
population as compared with the Poles.” 

“...While the Poles thought it shameful to sell lands to the Germans, these 
latter unfortunately often did not object to selling German landed property to 
the Poles for a higher price*” , . r 

“But it grew more and more difficult to acquire estates from Polish 
landholders.. .If the work of colonisation,..., was not to be doomed to ultimate 
failure, an idea had to be put into practice which Bismarck had expressed already 
in 1886, and which was discussed over and over again subsequently : the idea of 
dispossession* The Dispossession Bill (1908) was the logical conclusion of the 
policy of colonisation begun in 1886*” 

“The struggle for the land, which in its essentials is a struggle to permeate 
eastern districts with a sufficient of Germans, will always be the Alpha and 
Omega of our national German policy in the East.” 

“It is quite comprehensible that the Austrian monarchy, which is not a State 
based on a foundation of one nationality, has, for reasons of home and foreign 
policy, renounced all further attempts to Germanise the Crown land in Galicia 
since the Seventies, and has responded in the most lavish manner to Polish 
wishes.” 

The quotations from a rather old book give us an idea of the 
centuries-old, the ten-centuries-old, competition and conflict between 
the Poles and the Germans. These show that the 
respeTto ^hnman empires have no influence over racial 

personality competitions for supremacy ; that the fall of the 

German Empire and the rise of National Socialist 
regime in its place have not brought any change in the economic 
and cultural competition between the Teuton represented by the 
Germans and the Slav represented by the Poles ; that a historic conti- 
nuity persists between Bismarck and Hitler, not to go very much 
back than the life of men and women who have lived through the 
last fifty years. The competition between the Poles and the Germans 
may appear to have been partially removed or neutralised by the Treaty of 
Versailles. But the rise of Nazism drawing its inspiration from crude 
philosophy and chaotic geo-polities has revived hopes of Germanisationf 
that have launched Europe into another war, A vast amount o 
literature has been raised on these ideas which have challenged thos® 
that have moulded the mind, thought and activities of European an^ 
American nations for about four centuries. Respect for the individual 
who has a purpose to fulfil apart from that of the society to which 
he belongs, the democratic ^ system in the organisation of tho State, 
that is equality in the political plane, were the formative ideas of the 
lUumination that prepared the ground for the Erench Revolution and 
have been guiding principles for men and women in society during 
the last one hundred and fifty years. An interpreter of European 
history during this period, Leonard Woolf, has traced the working of “a 
trinity of metaphysical postulates** on which the European man and 
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woman have moved in their endeavours to make human life tolerable in 
this world. The early democrats, said he, ‘maintained not only that 
all men have a right to happiness but that all men are born equal 
and have a right to liberty. Thus from the beginning there have 
been in the psychology of democracy three different motifs : happiness, 
equality, and liberty or freedom.” The names of venerated men and 
women in European thought are claimed on behalf of these new 
challenges to the way of life and thought that the modern men and 
women have travelled on and which have blasted their way into the older 
regions of Asia and Africa, the homes of ancient civilisations. These 
names are many ; they belong to different countries ; and under the 
inspiration of their thought 20th century democracy has found its 
“most dangerous antagonist in a system which subordinates the rights 
and interests of individuals to those of a class vaguely known” and 
vaguely publicised as the supreme and sovereign people. Thus have modern 
developments, which opened out with such hopes for the individual 
and the collection of individuals which is society, developed in- 
to a state of things that looks like a parody on all that the human 
mind has been struggling to realise in life, individual and social. And 
the writer whom we have quoted above has been true, though he is 
cruel, when he wrote that 

“Democracy and the industrialization which has accompanied it give enormous 
opportunities for the production of the sheep-like mind. Mass education, mass 
government, mass production encourage material and mental uniformity, and the 
scale of social life becomes so large that the individual seems lost and helpless.’' 

The feeling of this individual helplessness in face of the complexi- 
ties of modem life is the breeding ground of those forces in the modern 
world, impersonal forces, that are known as Fascism, 
Is the breeding Nazism, and Oommunnism. Possibly because these 

ground have yet to make their way in the world, yet to be 

of Totalitarianism accepted by the mind and conscience of the modern 
men and women, that they are characterised by a 
virulence of violence which is thought to be the passport to authority 
in the State. The German version of this development which is known 
as Nazism has certain characteristics, however, which set it apart 
from its brother totalitarianisms. The exaltation of the Nordic race, 
pure and undefiied, which would “renovate” the world from the poison 
of materialism implicit in the democratic ideal, the unification of the 
German race under one State — one People, one State, one Leader — 
the inevitable opposition between the Atlantic States, the democratic 
countries that cling to the western sea-board of Europe, and the 
States of the Plains that stretch from north Germany deep into the 
Asiatic continent — Germany and Eussia — and their partnership in the 
coming fight, the conflict between the peoples of the land masses 
and the peoples of the sea-boards — these are said to supply the motive 
power to the portent and the promise that have issued from Germany 
typified in the person of Herr Hitler. Sir Halford Mackinder, who 
was professor of Geography at the Oxford University in a lecture at 
the Boyal Geographical Society set forth (1904) the doctrine of the 
“pivot of history” — the “heart land of the Old World”, the great 
plain stretching from the Elbe to the north of Amur, the cradle of 
those hordes like the Huns and the latter Mughals which had supplied 
8 
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"the scourages of God” Uke Attila, Genghiz Khan, and Timurlane. Ha 
elaborated this thesis in a book entitled— Ideas and 
Realities published in 1919. Major-Genorel Hanshofer^ of the Bava- 
rian Army imported into the theme a lot of mysticism when he 
glorified those “conquering races”. Eudolf Hess, Herr Hitler’s deputy 
in the Nazi Party, was his aid-de-camp during the first World War. 
And it is on record that Haushofer inflamed the Leader of Germany 
when in 1920 he had begun to brood over the causes of the defeat 
of Germany in that war, and was laying the foundation of the Nazi 


Party. 

There are elements of mysticism in these ^ ideas which have 
managed to hold millions as its instruments, as captives to their work of 
destruction and construction. But these divested of 
their mysticism appear to constitute a conflict and 
oTNa^^m competition between the German race or people, 

between Germany defeated in a great war and 
defrauded of their just rights as a great Power by the victorious 
Powers, Britain and Prance. These peoples have for about a century and 
half been bossing over the world. The feeling of German frustration may be 
traced, however, to an earlier date, centuries anterior to the Treaty of 
Versailles. The founder of the modern school of history in Germany, 
Heinrich Treitsche, begun his “German History” with the words 
that bring vividly to the mind the desire and aspiration of the leaders of 
the German people ; 


“In spite of the length of their history, the German people is the youngest 
of the great nations of Western Europe. A period of youth has twice fallen to 
their lot, and with it the struggle to establish their power as a State, and to gain 
freedom for civilisation. A thousand years ago they founded the proudest empire 
of the Germans ; eight hundred years later they had to build up their State anew 
on quite different foundations, and it is only in our times that as a united people 
they entered the ranks of the nations.” ’ 


When Trietsohe uttered these words the family of rulers, the 
Hapsburg, under which the Germans had founded their proudest 
World empire a thousand years ago, had been already 

revulsion against by a new family of rulers, the Hohenzollerns. 

it * It was under the latter that Bismarck brought about 
the unification of Germany after defeating the Danes, 
the Austrians and the French. It was a ruler of this family that 
staked on a fight the choice between world domination and downfall 
during the years 1914-1913. He lost the war. And a new leader 
has issued from the lowest strata of German society to build up a 
new State on quite different foundations where princes and prelates 
counted for little. This ruler has retrieved the position lost during 
the days when Germany and Austria touched the depth of political 
defeat ; he has united under one State regions of German domicile 
that were dispersed under many States ; he has got hold of regions 
that would be fiUed up by men and women of German race, as their 
^bensraum, hvzng space for Ms people. He has thus in a way 
folfiUed the purpose of German history which prince or noble failed to 
do. But m doing this work he and his followers have adopted 
methods so repellent, so cruel, so ruthless that the world appeark to 
have been startled into orgamsmg itself and putting itself ag^st aU 
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that Herr Hitler and his followers stand for. The treatment of Jews 
by the rulers of modern Germany, of men and women of Jewish 
parentage who have contributed to the making of German greatness 
in fields of scholarship, in the arts and sciences of life, has revealed 
to humanity a side of human nature that decent people cannot view 
except with disgust. This is the meaning of the sympathy that the 
victims of the Nazi polity of “blood and iron*’ have received from far 
and near. But since 1933 it has been amply proved that sympathy 
coined in deeds and not in words must he forthcoming if the evil was 
to be halted. After many betrayals and backslidings, Britain and Brance, 
leaders of democracy in Europe, were forced to take up the Nazi challenge 
and declare war against Germany in the opening days of September, 1939. 

The people of India were not interested in the details of the 
controversy between Poland and Germany, between Britain, France 
and Germany that have led to the war. Their inclusion 
Russo-German within the British Empire created all the interest in 

Pact ^be affair, material and spiritual. The defeat of Poland 

within a period of seventeen days demonstrated to all 
the world the power of Germany and the weaknesses of the Polish 
State. The military weakness of Poland did not affect us so much as 
its spiritual debacle. The ruling classes of the country showed a 
supineness that has remained inexplicable to the world. The Eusso- 
German Pact of the last week of August, 1939, had prepared 
the world for some such result, as it hastened the German attack 
on Poland. And the partition of Poland between Germany 

and Eussia gave the world a new insight into international 

affairs which was fuU of disappointment and sorrow. For years the 
world had been taught to regard Soviet Eussia as a factor for peace, 
for international decency, as a defender of the rights of small nations, 
of the principle of self-determination, as a protector of the victim- 
nations of aggression and exploitation. The Eusso-German Pact gave 
a rude shock to this impression, to this belief. It exposed a cynicism 
and opportunism in the ruling classes of Eussia and Germany that 
has few parallels in recent history. For years the sky has been kept 
rent with cries of the deathless antagonism between Nazism and 
Communism or Bolshevism. Apart from ideological differences which were 
made much of in Herr Hitler’s auto-biography and of 
the progress of his ideas and political policies, there were material causes 
of conflict between Eussia and Germany which were not kept secret 
by the rulers of the latter country. As late as November, 1936, Herr 
Hitler in his inaugural address at the Nazi Congress at Nurenburg 
spoke of having at their disposal 

“the incalculable wealth and stores of raw materials of the Ural mountains, 
the vast forests of Siberia and the unending fertile plains of the Ukraine to be 
exploited under National Socialist leadership,” 

This open declaration of the desire of German leaders to fleece 
Eussian territory indicated the material basis of Eusso-German 

Fruitless attempt competition and conflict which also formed the basis 
to organise of many of the political and defence arrangements 

alliance against of different States in Europe, Asia and America. 

Germany instance of this the case Anglo-French 

negotiations with Eussia for an offensive and defensive alliance 
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may be referred to. On the 15th March, 1939 Germany annexed 
Czechoslovakia, This step appeared^ to have startled Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain out of his illusion of “appeasement”. On the morning 
of the 18th of March a British enquiry was addressed to Moscow : 
“Would Eussia support Eumania if attacked ?” In the evening of 
the same day Eussia proposed a “Six-Power Conference” — of Eussia, 
Britain, France, Poland, Eumania, Turkey — to be held at Bucharest, 
capital of Eumania, “to devise steps against aggression.” Lord 
Halifax rejected it as “premature” and proposed instead “a Pour- 
Power declaration” — of Eussia, Britain, France and Poland — of “an 
undertaking to consult together if aggression occurred ^in any part 
of Europe.” Eussia accepted it while declaring it “inadequate”; 
Poland opposed it, and the plan was abandoned. Then commenced 
an unending series of proposals and counter-proposals which came 
to nothing, and ended in the defeat of Anglo-French diplomacy 
with the signature of the Eusso-German Pact on the 23rd of August, 
1939. Meanwhile on March 31 and April 13 Britain had offered 
“unilateral guarantee of support” to Poland, Eumania, and Greece, 
Eussia was neither consulted about not informed of these events. 
On April 15 Britain asked Eussia to offer “unilateral support” to 
Poland and Eumania. Eussia objected to this as “inadequate” and 
submitted counter-proposals, eight in number of which three were 
important — (i) a Triple Alliance of the “Big Three” — ^Britain, France 
and Eussia — ^to resist “direct” aggression against any one of them” ; 
(ii) the simultaneous conclusion of a military convention ; (iii) joint 
guarantee to all the smaller States between the Baltic and Black 
Seas. For 22 days there was no reply from Britain. On June 21 
Britain offered new proposals — Eussian support to be “automatic” if 
Britain and France should get involved in war through their 
guarantees to the five States — Poland, Eumania, Belgium, Turkey 
and Greece ; but if Eussia was involved through guarantees to the 
Baltic States, “consultations must first be held.” Eussia rejected on 
the next day this “unequal formula”. The negotiations appear to 
have broken down on the definition of “indirect aggression”, and on 
the refusal of Poland to allow the march of Eussian soldiers into 

her territory even for the protection of her political integrity. This 
was reported on the 17th July. But thirteen days later, on the 
31st July, we found the British Premier making the announcement 
that in response to the request of the Soviet Government deputations 
from the British and French army and air forces would be leaving 
tor Moscow to begin “staff conversations”. It was hoped that these 
military conversations” would pave the way to the success of 
political negotiations. 

We do not know as yet why these conversations failed to 

Teach the desired object as neither the British nor the French 
Kfiafionfi tor this Governments have cared to make public their version 
failure yet causes of this failure ; the version of the 

unpublisbed Soviet Government have not seen the light of day 
iibe Allied countries. In the absence of this 
knowledge speculations have sought to fill up the gap, further 

embittering the relation between the west European democracies 
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of Britain and France, and the Soviet Eepnblic. It has been 
suggested that both the parties to the negotiations were insincere 
in their efforts, that the ruling classes of Britain did not seriously 
want to bring in Soviet Eussia into the affairs of western Europe, 
that what they did in the way of negotiations was a mere blind 
to their own people, a £op thrown to them to stop the wide-spread 
cry for an arrangement that would hold Eussia as a threat to 
Germany. Criticism of Eussia has taken the shape of a charge 
of positive duplicity. Mr. Chamberlain in announcing the Eusso- 
German Pact uttered words that bear no other construction : 

“...We had shown a great amount of trust, a strong desire to bring the nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union to a successful conclusion when we agreed to send 
our soldiers and air-men to discuss military plans together before we had an assur- 
ance that we should be able to reach an agreement on political matters.” 

We have seen suggestions made that British and French resent- 
ment at and ignorance of the tendency of Eusso-German relationship 
, . was a put-up affair. Historians have told us that 

an^shownhy" understanding with Eussia was ^the 

Britain & Fran^ comer-stone of Bismarck’s policy, that it was “the 

first commandment of the German Decalogue.” It is hard 
to believe that the British and French Foreign Ministers and their offices 
were ignorant of the goings-on between Germany and Eussia when the Press 
in Europe, specially in the United States, was featuring in the month of July 
the signature of a new Eusso-German Pact or treaty. It is hard to believe 
that the Intelligence Service of the British and French Foreign Offices did 
not know that up till 1936 there were allowed to be German military 
and aviation schools stationed on Eussian soil, as has been asserted 
by Peter Drucker in his book — The End of Economic Man — pub- 
lished in May, 1939. It is hard to believe that the British and 
French Intelligence Services did not know of the camaraderie that 
had existed between the German and Eussian General Staffs for 
about fifteen years which was broken or was reported to have been 
broken after the rise of Nazism. It has been suggested that in the 
“staff conversations” that continued between Britain and France on 
the one part and Eussia on the other, the latter was playing a part 
on behalf of Germany to get an inside view of Franco-British 
military dispositions. But there are two rational explanations that 
fit into the situation as it affected both Germany and Eussia. The 
former was prepared to make any sacrifice to avoid the dangerous 
possibility of having to fight Great Britain and France on the west 
and Eussia in the east as it had to do during 1914-1917, The 
latter also could not contemplate the idea of having to fight or 
defend against Germany in the west and Japan in the east as the 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis had provided for. It was a piece of deft diplomacy 
that enabled two such declared enemies as Germany and Eussia to 
make up their differences, to forget their enmity. 

Another explanation was that the ruling classes of Soviet Eussia had 
not given up their idea and ideal of a proletarian world revolution. 

Diplomacy While the Commintern had continued to be openly 
ot Soviet provocative of such a development, the Eussian rulers had 
Russia 9, minor tune. But there was a purpose in this 

change when the word went out of Moscow to Communist groups or cells all 
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capitalist states 


the world over that henceforth (since 1933) the word,_ revolution was 
to be never or seldom uttered, that peace and international co-operation 
were to be the new watchwords. This change has been traced to the 
more subtle and far-seeing brain of Stalin. And the method of United 
or Popular Front” was devised by Dimitrov, Secretary-General of the 
Oommintern, for “unobstrusively undermining the enemy bastions which 
had so obstinately withstood the Bolshivik frontal attacks,” to quote 
from an article in the last November number of the London 
Fortnightly. The writer of the article supports his contention by 
quoting from the speech of Stalin delivered at the Party Congress held 
as late as in March, 1939 : 

“The principles of the sister-parties must consist in facilitating the outbreak 
of a general war...Eevolutionary action on a large scale will only be possible if 
we succeed in exploiting the antagonism between the capitalistic States to precipi- 
tate them into an armed conflict.” 

If the words quoted above be true, we have in them a clue to the 
sudden reversal of the Eussian policy. For, there cannot be any 
manner of doubt that the Eusso-German Pact hastened 
the German attack on Poland by assuring Germany 
that she had nothing to fear from the east if she 
got entangled in a war. The division or partition of 
Poland between Germany and Eussia at the end of the swift campaign of 
seventeen days only was an arranged affair, could not but be an arranged 
affair. Germany was released from anxiety in the east, and thus enabled to 
turn her whole attention to the west. And, in the deepening intensity 
of the war when both the parties would get exhausted and social and 
economic disorganisation would ensue in the warring countries, the 
rulers of Soviet Eussia hoped to reap all the harvest of advantages, 
and would find the long-looked-for opportunity for effecting the proleta- 
rian world revolution or spreading its message to war-weary peoples. 
It is in this light that an increasing number of people interpret the 
Eusso-German Pact. 

We have devoted this much space to a discussion of the develop- 
ments in Europe that preceded and followed the declaration of war in 
Europe, though it has yet refused to develop into World 
misSon^in China® century. Not because India 

was directly affected by them hut because they taught 
us many lessons in international politics where idealism 
and^ truth and justice have no place — things which we are in the 
habit of making much of. They teach us what polities really is and 
has been since creation ; they indicate for us the path of national duty 
on which we should walk, unswayed by sentimentalism and ideologies. 
These have wafted into India a cynicism and opportunism in politics 
that are foreign to our nature which has so long been sheltered from 
all contact with the needs and requirements of State affairs. Of nearer 
interest to us in India, however, during this period were the things 
that were happening in China subjected to the ‘‘civilising mission” 
of Japan, which has extorted as its price millions of men, women 
and children killed and maimed, thousands of cities, towns and villa- 
ges burnt and destroyed, centres of university life bombed and burnt, 
centres of industrial life sharing the same fate# For more than two 
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years these abominations have been happening so that Japan may 
have the glory and the satisfaction of establishing “a new order in the 
Par East.” 

The human mind has been seeking for and trying to find out 
since unremembered centuries the necessity for or the justification of such 
cruelties and violences in order to establish newer and 
-^moraf forces of better relation between men and men, between societies 
history’^ societies, between peoples and peoples. That it has 

been a vain quest is demonstrated before our very 
eyes who in course of a life-time have seen a world war and the 
beginnings of another. And as things are at present arranged, mankind 
cannot derive a higher satisfaction, intellectual and moral, than what 
is contained and carried in the following words of Trietsche : 

“War and conquest are the only means towards the right ; they can only 

B that the victor possesses the moral superiority whereon the right to rule is 
; but they alone cannot base a right to rule on physical domination... Dense 
weeds have long been growing over the countless deeds of violence which were 
needful for the foundation of the governmental unity of all Europe’s great nations. 
The wrong done during the agitations for unity among the Germans and Italians 
is now-a-days, after a few years, hardly felt, because the nations’ sense of right 
says to itself that those revolutions only buried the dead and exalted the living.” 

It is this philosophy of history that has raised wars and violences 
into **moral forces of history”, and induced in the human mind and 
conscience a spirit of toleration of evil deeds associated with them. And 
what have been happening in China will, after a few years, be given 
a honoured place in history in accordance with Trietsche^s dictum. 

But we who are witnesses of these abominations, we in India may 
in the near future be affected by the advance of Japan's power in 
China. Even in the Central Legislature of India 

helpSssness in ^/nxious members have been questioning the Defence 
face of Japan Secretary about the distance of India, of the eastern 
borders of India, from Japan's latest acquired positions 
in China, about the range of Japanese bombers from the “No Man's 
Land” east of Sadiya in Assam which may acquire the same sinister 
significance in the life of India as certain of the regions in the 

north-west of India. All these dangerous possibilities, however, lie in 
the womb of the future. But we have every reason to get afraid of the 
various complications that face us as a result of our political helplessness 
inside the scheme of political grouping known as the British Empire. 
The Imperial Government of Britain has got entangled in war the end 
of which is distant. In our neighbourhood in China, the material interests 
of Britishers and the prestige of the British name have been suffering 
attacks and insults at the hands of Japan. In July last the world 
was witness to a strange sight when at Tientsin, one of the 

“treaty-ports” in China, British men and women were insulted by 
Japanese soldiers, and the British Government could only record and 
send protests against these indignities. It was apparent that Japan was 
determined to take advantage of British pre-occupation in Europe, of 
Britain’s difficulties in Europe,' to advance her own interests and demons- 
trate her new-born sense of importance as a major Power of the 

world. The British Premier, Mr. Chamberlain, honestly recognised the 

difficulties that stood- in the way of Britain teaching manners to 
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the House of Commons he said 


Tanati In course of a debate in „ . , 

‘‘At present we have not got in the Ear Bast a fleet superior to that 
of JaT 3 an” And he explained the reasons of this weakness, of this 
comparative weakness in material strength in the regions in the Pacific : 

«We have been compelled by force of circumstances to undertake some very 
heavy liabilities and commitments in Europe. The effect of these commitments is 
that if certain things were to happen, this country would have to go to war. It is 
impossible to undertake the same commitments in the Far East, and there are 
limits to which it is prudent for us to confine ourselves. 

What Mr. Chamberlain mildly indicated in the words quoted 
above was brought out clearly by Lord Cecil of Chelwood in course 
Danger to British of a speech in the House of Commons on the same day. 

possessions His being an Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs in a previous Government added significance to his speech : 

“I recof^nise that for us to face a possible naval attack on our possessions in 
the Far East would be awkward, but that is a possibility which you must consider 
if there is Japanese victory in China. In the latter event the whole of our pos- 
sessions will be swept away...The moment the Japanese have destroyed China, they 
will certainly turn and destroy us.” 

This rather pessimistic estimate of the prospect of British 
possessions and position in the Far East, of the strength of British 
Scheme of Singa- power in the central Pacific region, was sought to be 
pore Base* corrected by Mr. Bywater, naval correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph & Morning Leader, in a 
discussion in that paper. Writing on the subject about this time, he said : 

‘‘...even today it will be feasible to despatch to the Pacific a battle squadron 
of sufficient strength to constitute ‘a fleet in being^ the existence of which will be a 

deterrent to any large scale adventure overseas by Japan the British Government 

has definitely promised Australia that such a squadron will be sent to SingajDore, 
if necessary. If a squadron was sent it would be joined by at least ten cruisers 
from Canada, Australia and New Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of 
fifteen of our best submarines not to mention many additional units which would 
be despatched to the danger zone from home and foreign stations.” 


This discussion in the House of Commons and in the British Press are 
an indication of the danger that has been approaching the shores 
of India with the development of the war in China, 
' T naval base at Singapore was built on the 

dSence^ recommendation of the late Admiral Jellicoe after his 
Empire tour of inspection for suggesting means to 
co-ordinate the defences of the British Empire, the naval defence in 
this case. It was built with money supplied by the Imperial 
Government, by the Australian Government, and by the Chiefs and the 
British administration of the Malaya Archipelago. Though the Bay on 
which it stands is more in the Indian Ocean than in the Pacific, 
the naval base at Singapore has become the corner'Stone of Britain’s 
imperial strategy in that ocean It has the military strength of India 
in the rear, and bas on its flanks the bases stationed in Hongkong 
and northern Australia. Thus does it happen that the problem of 
Indian defence has got entangled or allied with war measures in the Pacific 
with defence against the growing ambitions of Japan. This arrange- 
ment has not risen suddenly out of the needs created by Japan’s 
4China Affair”. We know that Hongkong has been rendered almost 
*neffective as an instrument for the defence of British interests in 
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the Ear East. The more than four hundred crores of British money 
invested in China’s trade, commerce and manufactures, in the towns, 
ports and dockyards that have been built to advance these, are today 
so many hostages in the hands of Japan who has been using these 
as^ so many screws to press concessions from Britain. But the 
building of Singapore has been a provision for the day when Japan 
may be driven by ambition to move beyond the China Seas. This 
was fore-seen even as far back as 1919 when the British Imperial 
Government appointed the Esher Committee. One of the terms of 
reference to the Committee was to suggest and devise means for the 
co-ordination of India’s defence arrangements with those for Imperial 
defence. The^ Committee reported that the experiences of World War 
No. I had “made it clear that India’s partnership in the Empire 
demanded that the organisation of her forces should conform closely 
to the rest of the forces of the Empire.” 


The Chatfield Committee which was appointed (1938) to indicate 
“the role of the Land and Air Eorces of India in relation to the 
Defence problems of India and the Empire” 
mittee^s RenSt whose report was made available to the 

emphasises it Indian public early in September last after the 
declaration of the present war, recognised the liability 
of India for the defence of the Empire. The report frankly recognised 
that “the size of the Army in India will hereafter be decided not 
entirely by the Government of India but in consultation with 
the British Government”, that its function will be regulated to a 
certain extent by Imperial necessities. Under this extended responsi- 
bility for the defence of certain strategic points in the west and the 
east — Aden and Egypt and Singapore — India must shoulder an increasing 
burden. Sir Eobert Cassels, Commander-in-Chief in India, in a broad- 
cast on September 6 last on the Government’s decisions on the Chat- 
field Committee’s Eeport, indicated the necessity of this extended res- 
ponsibility thrown on India, He wanted the “listeners” to realise 
what it would mean if Malaya and the great fortress at Singapore 
fell into enemy hands. Their loss would mean the loss of Burma, 
would mean that the whole of the eastern coastline of India would 
be liable to bombardment by sea and air, that a “Burma, in hostile 
hands, would be a pistol pointed at the heart of Bengal.” Looking 
west he said that the Indian Ocean required for its defence in the 
conditions of the world’s political developments, in the conditions of 
modern competitions and conflicts between great Powers, that Egypt 
and the Aden Protectorate should be in friendly hands, friendly to 
India. Egypt, Aden and the lands on the Persian Gulf have thus 
come into the scheme of India’s defence ; it has become of vital 
interest to India and a responsibility of hers that she should face 
squarely this aspect of her external relations, of her own defence 
requirements. To quote the words of the “Military Despatch No. 5” 
issued by the British Government, “in her own interests,” India’s 
responsibility cannot any longer be “safely limited to the local defence 
of her land frontiers and coasts.” 

The conditions imposed by this extended responsibility for the 
defence of her “outposts” on the west and the east, and the growing 
9 
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needs of highly ‘‘modernised” forces have put a financial burden 
FinanciaP'gift” on India that her exchequer could not bear and 
to India made by sustain. It is a costly business to have mechanised 

Britain armoured cavalry divisions, to have mechanized 

transport for the infantry, to have tanks and aeroplanes. Even 
though mechanisation may reduce the number of men employed 
in the fighting services, even though a certain number of British 
regiments — two Cavalry Regiments, six Infantry Battalions, and three 
Artillery Regiments — have been transferred from the Indian establish- 
ment, the cost of modernisation, of the maintenance of the modernised 
Land, Air and Naval services and forces would require finances that 
India could not provide. Recognising this handicap the British 
Government has accepted the recommendations of the Chatfield Com- 
mittee and decided to make ‘*a free gift of Rs. 33 and a half crores” 
to be spread over five years, and another 11 crores as loan to be 
repaid in instalments, making a total of about Rs. 45 crores to be 
spent on the re-organisation and re-armament of the fighting forces of 
India. This was in addition to the capital sum of about Rs, 6 
crores and the yearly grant of about Rs. 2 crores that have been 
contributed since 1933 by the British Government in terms of the 
findings of the Garran Committee which has enabled certain British and 
Indian units of the Indian Army to be re-equipped, and certain 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force in India to undergo the same 
reorganisation. 


This handsome gift made by the British Government has been 
accepted by the leaders of Indian public opinion as part of the 
T 4 * o. payment of the far-off interest withheld by Britain 

hundred years and ' more, interest due to 
Force omission and commission in the matter 

of organising the forces and resources of India for 
the defence of her frontiers. Since the days of Lord Beaconsfield 
who as Premier of Britain was the prime mover of a new Imperialism 
of which much later Rudyard Kipling was the strident poet-laureate 
Indian public men and publicists have been drawing attention to the 
injustice of saddling the Indian Exchequer with the cost of main- 
taining British forces in India. The attitude of India with regard to 
this^ stationing of about 60,000 British soldiers in India and main- 
taining them at the expense of India was given reasoned expression 
toby two Indian members of the Garran Tribunal, Sir Shadi Tip] 
and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, in the following terms : 


“Since 1856-57 the British and Indian troons mainfainpd hv Tn/^ia u 

employed by the Imperial Government on no fewer than U 
boundaries of India. India has been treMo W t 
Salisbury (Premier of Britain during certain years of the 
century) as an ‘English barrack in the Orient Seas’ ^ 

British troops valuable opportunities of active service in 
thus gained in India tends to inci-ease the Sal 
and to enhance its value for purposST war ^ tS Arm v i 

The quotation made above supports the Indian contention that 
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India has supplied a training-ground to British soldiers ; that this 
Britain’s ‘‘gilt’*— a 3‘i’^'a'^igeraent has been of material and moral benefit 

deferred payment Britain. Enemies of Britain, possible enemy conn- 

ofdebt tries, have also contended that the real size oi the 

,®i’itish army^ has all these years been kept concealed 
inside India s military establishment ; that India has kept Britain 
supplied with a steady flow of^ trained soldiers by the return of 
British soldiers who had served their time in India. The financial 
gain of Britain has ^ also been not inconsiderable. During discussions 
in the Central Legislature on Britain’s military policy in India it 
has been contended by Indian members that India has been spending 
every year rnore than seven to ten crores to maintain the inflated 
pay and ^pension of British soldiers and officers, thus making every 
year a gift” of this amount to the British Exchequer. With this 
money India could have maintained a bigger army manned by her 
own nationals ; she could have provided all the mechanism of modern 
warfare out of her ^ own pocket ; she need not have waited on the 
pleasure or the policy of the Imperial British Government for the 
supply of the finance or the personnel and the materials of modern 
fighting forces, for her Army, Navy and Air Force. During the discus- 
sion on an adjournment motion on the Chatfield Committee’s Report 
moved on the 5 th of September last complaints and criticism like 
these were ^ made by Indian members, and the whole subject of the 
British^ policy, the military policy in India, was passed through 
a crucible. It was felt and said that the Chatfield Report was a 
rather belated recognition of the wrong done to India, an attempt at 
rectification or reparation which may prove to be too late in view of 
the grave international situation. 


It was in the background of developments in international affairs, of the 
worsening of international affairs, that India’s reaction to the war started by 
Germany has to be understood. On the 3rd of September, 
1939, the Government of Britain declared war against 
Germany in fulfilment of their pledges to Poland. On the 
same day, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, Lord 
Linlithgow, made it known that India was at war with 
Germany — “it is in these circumstances that we find 
ourselves at war with Germany,” said he in “A Message to India.” On 
the 4th of September the Government of India published the sub- 
stance of the main recommendations that had been made by the Chat- 
field Committee in May, 1939. To the Indian public these recommenda- 
tions and the decisions of the Imperial Government thereon did not 
bring any message of hope or any great assurance. There was a 
natural irritation that what should have been done years ago should 
be attempted to be done when India was already pushed into a war 
and when Japan’s ambition to establish “a new order in eastern 
Asia” held a threat to the peace and tranquillity of India and her 
neighbours, north and east. This irritation was strengthened by the 
feeling that India must be a helpless witness to these developments, 
neither able to help herself nor good for any effective help to 
others. The eloquent language used by Lord Linlithgow in his mes- 
sage struck on chords that were responsive to the urge of the “inner 


Principles for 
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and spiritual forcss which in all the great emergencies of life are 
the true and unfailing source of strength and fortitude.” The instinc- 
tive sympathy of India for people whose freedom ^ is in danger, for 
victims of aggression, for peoples who are politically unfree, has 
been a permanent factor in India’s international affiliations, if a 
dependent country could be said to have a consistent international 
policy. But it was unnatural to expect that the people of India, 
the classes and the masses, those that were interested in public 
affairs and those that were passive observers of public affairs, would 
not relate the high sentiments expressed ^ in Lord Linlithgow’s 
message to the reality of the situation in India, would not apply them 
to the conditions of Indian life developed by and under British methods 
of administration and enlightenment. When His Excellency spoke of 
the purpose of the war as it had been reflected on the mind and con- 
science of the Allied peoples and their ruling classes — '*the safeguarding 
of principles vital to the future of humanity, principles of international 
justice and international morality, the principle that civilised - man must 
agree to settle disputes between nations by reason and not by force, the 
principle that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the will of the 
strongest, cannot be allowed to prevail” — it was difficult to resist the 
impulse of testing these under the Indian sky, specially when India 
was being called upon to **play a part worthy of her place among the 
great nations and the historic civilisations of the world”. 

The response to this appeal was spontaneous as it expressed itself in 
the words of Gandhiji in a statement made on the 5th September : 

I am not, therefore, just now thinking of India’s deliverence. It will come, 
but what will it be worth if England and France fall, or if they come out victor- 
ious over Germany ruined and humbled ?” 


This attitude reached the highest water-mark of disinterestedness. But 
there appeared to be few, whether in India or in Britain, to appreciate 


Gandbiji’s 
response to 
Viceregal appeal 


it. That the declaration indicated the attitude of a 
single man did not detract anything from its high 
quality. Many in the world must have felt like 
this. But in affairs of State humanity has not been 


able to develop a machinery that would make effective the processes 


of ^ such disinterestedness. Gandhiji’s mental agony and spiritual tra- 
vail have, ^ therefore, been unable to influence policy either in India 
or in Britain. And though he is the guide and philosopher of the 
Congress, has been so for the last twenty years, and though he had 
thought it to be the best policy that “what support was to be 
given to the British should be given unconditionally,” he found 
himseH “alone” in thinking so when the Working Committee of the 
All-India Congress Committee, the supreme executive of the institution, 
met at Wardha from the 8th September to the 15th, and for about 
five days wrestled with the problem of India’s attitude to the war 
as she had been made a belligerent in it without her consent and 
without consultation with non-official Indian opinion. 

On the 14th September, it issued a long Statement defining its 
attitude in course of which British policy so far as it related to the 
Congress problem of national freedom and democracy in general 

Amtude and in particular of India came under a searching 

examination which was not at aU complimentary to British politt- 
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cians. At the end of the Statement the committee invited the British 
Government 

“...to declare in uneqaivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to demo- 
cracy and imperialism and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how 
these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the present, 
Do they include the elimination of Imperialism and the treatment of ^ India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her 
people 

This searching question was preceded by the expression of India’s 
willingness and eagerness to “help in every way” the straggle that has 
ensued — the struggle the end of which wiU be the re-fashioning of 
the world “for good or ill, politically, socially and economically.” Good 
can come of it if the war-scarred peoples are able to estabhsh a 
new equilibrium based on “the ending of the domination and^ exploitation 
of one country by another”, on the re-organisation **of economic 
relations on a juster basis for the common good of all.” 

In contrast to the sentiments and proposals made in the Statement 
issued by the Working Committee of the Congress stand those made 
by the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
The All-India League embodied in their resolution passed ou 
& wl^^^ September 18, 1939. The first para of the resolution 

expreseed appreciation of Lord Linlithgow’s action in 
inviting Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah, President of the ^ League, and 
apprising him of the position regarding the international situation.^ The 
second, third and fourth paras were a criticism ^ and condemnation^ of 
the Federal Scheme, of the working of “Provincial autonomy” which 
during its two years’ experiment 

“has resulted wholly in a permanent communal majority and the domination 
of the Hindus over the Muslim minority whose life and liberty, property and 
honour, are in danger and even their religious rights and culture are being assailed 
and annihilated every day under the Government in various provinces.” 


The fifth para spoke of “Muslim India” ever standing against the 
“exploitation of the people of India”, of their favouring “a free India”, 
while they were “equally opposed to the domination 
. of the Hindu majority over Muslims and other 

To^operah<m minorities and vassalization of Muslim India.” The 

sixth para dealt with the attitude of the Muslim 
League towards the war ; it condemned unprovoked aggression and “the 
doctrine that might is right”, upheld “the principles of freedom of 
hnmanity” and the principle “that the will of the strongest irrespective 
of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail” ; it expressed 
sympathy with Poland, England and France. Alongside these admir- 
able sentiments it indicated the conditions that must have to be fulfilled if 
“real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to Great Britain in 
this hour of her trial” were to be secured. Part of these conditions 
was indicated in this para. This real and solid support could not be 
forthcoming 


“if His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the 
Mussalmans justice and fair play in the Congress-governed provinces where to-day 
their liberty, person, property and honour are in danger and even their elementary 
rights are most callously trampled upon ” 
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The seventh para declared that the Muslim League stood for “the 
freedom of India” but urged upon His Majesty’s Government and 
asked for 

“an assurance that no declaration regarding the question of constitutional 
advance for India should be made without the consent and approval of the All- 
India Muslim League nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by His 
Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament without such consent and 
approval.” 

The seventh para of the resolution referred to ^the Palestine 
question and urged upon His Majesty’s Government “to satisfy the 
Arab national demand/’ The eighth para in language a little varied 
suggested the method by which the British Government could secure 
“full effective co-operation of the Mussalmans” by creating “ a sense of 
security and satisfaction” amongst them, and by taking into “confidence 
the Muslim League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf 
of Muslim India.” The quotations we have made above go to show 
that the Muslim League was not willing to offer unconditional 
support to the British Government in the crisis that faced the latter, that 
it attached certain conditions the fulfilment of which would range 
“Muslim India” on the side of the Allies. During the whole period 
we have been dealing with, this attitude of the Muslim League has 
remained unaltered, though it has allowed two of its leaders, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab and Moulvi Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal, to function, and pledge “their aid unconditionally 
in the struggle/’ This aid called forth “special gratification” from the 
Secretary of State for India, the Marquis of Zetland, while “very real 
appreciation” was expressed of the support of the other Ministries 
“in putting into operation” the Defence of India rules and measures. 


The JamiaUuUUlema-i-Hind, the organisation of the Muslim 
divines of India, was more uncompromising in their attitude, and in a 
resolution passed by its Working Committee held on 
Ule^-i-mnd’s September 16, 17 and 18, it declared that considering all 
attitude "the factors of the situation, examining the record of 

the imperialism of Britain, there was “no valid 
reason to support (it) in this war,” 


The WorMng Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha exten- 
ded at a meeting held on September 10 general support to Britain in 
All-India while condemning “the spirit of bargaining 

Hindu Mafia- advantage of the presents crisis for the 

Safifia & war promotion of purely communal interests at the expense 
of national well-being,” It recognised that the task 
of defending India from any military attack is “of common concern to 
the British^ Government as well as to Indians”, that as the latter 
were not in a position to carry out that responsibility unaided,” 
there was ample room for co-operation between India and England.” 
And with a view to make such co-operation “effective” the Mahasabha 
urged the introduction of responsible Government at the centre.” 
On the 19th November the Working Committee of the Mahasabha 
met again to discuss the political situation in India “in the light of 
the Viceregal announcements and the speeches in the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords concerning India.” It emphasised that 
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the Mahasahha “refused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal,” but insisted upon it “as an immediate step to be taken towards 
the final goal of absolute political independence,” The resolution also 
thought that 

“A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a responsible willing co- 
operation on the part of India. The British Government must bear in mind that 
India can never extend a willing co-operation unless she feels that the cause of her 
freedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by offering responsive co- 
operation.” 

The National Liberal federation whose founders were Congressmen 
when they seceded from the Congress on the issue of the “Montagu- 
National Liberal Chelmsford Eeport,” men like Surendra Nath Banerji, 
Federation and Dinshaw Edulji Wachha, Bhupendra Nath Basu, and 
All-India Christian whose members carry on the old traditions of public 
support* appealed to all Indians “to give their support to 

the cause for which the democracies are fighting.” 
The All-India Christian Conference passed a resolution asking Indians 
to “offer full and unconditional assistance to the Government for the 
prosecution of this war” since they stood for principles of freedom, 
self-determination and a truly democratic form of government. On the 
political aspect of the situation in India created by the war the 
Conference said that “the declarations so far made by various statesmen 
were not satisfactory and fell far short of the requirements of the 
situation.” 


British failure 
to organise 
Indian defence 

represented by 


We have summarised above the various statements made and 
resolutions passed by and on behalf of the different political organisa- 
tions in the country. We will discuss hereafter the 
reason and cogency of some of these. But before we do so, 
we should say that a study of all of them leave the impres- 
sion in the mind that Indian feeling and opinion as 
these were single-pointed on one demand that 'the 
forces and resources of the country shonld be organised to meet the 
crisis with which India along with the world is being confronted 
today. Apart from the ideological appeal, the military weakness and 
helplessness of India forced the conviction on the mind of the leaders 
of the people that without Indian control over the government of the 
country its defence could not be properly organised, that the policy 
adopted and hitherto practised by the British Government in relation 
to this particular matter has proved to be a failure. The exposure 
made in the Mesopotamia Commission's Eeport about the failure of the 
Indian military authorities has not been a sufficiently strong shock to the 
placidity of the Simla-Delhi bureauoracts. The demonstrated unprepared- 
ness of India at the present juncture is not only a near danger but 
has opened out a door for future troubles. What these are and may 
be have been discussed in a previous page on the strength of the 
opinion of the defence authorities in India. One-tenth of the army in 
India has for all practical purposes become an Imperial Eeserve, to be main- 
tained at the expense of India, for utilisation in defence of British 
possessions between Egypt and Singapore. The rest of the Indian 
Army are ill-equipped, “unmodemised,” to fight in a war under modem 
conditions, “to meet and defeat the most powerful mechanised forces, 
tanks, air-craft, gas and hostile infantry heavily armed with modern 
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light machine-guns and possessed of a high degree of mobility/’ 
to quolje the words of Sir Robert Cassels, Oommander-in-Ohief in India. 
British policy, political and military, has done practically nothing to 
create in the Indian mind a kinship with India's defence arrangements, 
any enthusiasm for these. By their theory of the “martial and non- 
martial” classes in India, British administrators have thrown over the 
major portion of the country a stigma of inefficiency, helped to create 
in the people a flabbiness of temper and an indifference to matters that 
had concern with dangers and difficulties inseparable from the life of a 
free country. 

It was the realisation of these dangers to the unity and integrity 
of India that explained the demands made on the British Government 
to make changes in the political and constitutional 
position of India so that the Indian mind and the 
and integrity Indian intellect might take control of the administration 
of the country and transform the human and natural 
wealth of the country into instruments of tempered steel fit to meet 
the challenge of modern life. With slight variation in emphasis this 
has been the key-note of the demands pressed on the British Govern- 
ment since the outbreak of the war, since calls came to be made 
on Indian resources of men and materials to fight in this war, and 
appeals have been addressed to the idealism of Indians to throw them- 
selves into a war in Europe. 


These demands have not been received with good grace by the 
ruling classes of Britain. These appear to have ruffled their temper, 
^ ^ , pricked their conceit as a Imperial race, made them* 

^“^ortu^ely* <^^® 'world. The first official 

“Ill-timed'’ expression to these wounded feelings came out on 
September 26 in the speech of the Secretary of the 
State for India in_ the House of Lords. The Indian National Cong- 
ress, the organ yoice of Indian Nationalism, and its leaders, came m 
for the sharpest amount of criticism His Lordship conceded that it 
was “natural” for them to “take this opportunity of asserting their 
aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present 
possess” ; hut the time chosen for asserting these was “unfortunate”. 
It was unfortunate for more than one reason, one of which Lord 
Zetland indicated as follows : 

“I think the British people are very susceptible to a treatment which thev 
regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular occasion. I think thev will 
be very much more willing, when the time comes, to listen to the claims made 
to them than if they are animated by a spirit of resentment at the choosinc of 
such an occasion for taking action which may be calculated to be embarrasine to 
them m a life-and-death struggle.” w 

The language of this remonstrance may appear to be unobjectionable, as 
has been that of all the speeches and statements made officially by 
British response men in authority in the Government of Britain 
M informed them’ 

wM^to iiQmistakable, a spirit of resentment at 

... 'What IS regarded to be an exposure. This has led 

to an irritation on both sides which interviews and discussions 
between the head of the Indian administration and the leaders 
of the people have not been able to mitigate or softerf. Bather, 
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the lengthening of discussion and the plethora of interviews and 
conversations have opened a 'wider gulf between Indian and Indian, 
between Indian and Britisher. Further down we will be discussing 
the differences that have cropped up between Indian and Indian, 
the psychological and material causes that have helped to create 
these.^ The differences between the Indian and the Britisher that 
are implicit in the unnatural relation between them have to be 
analysed to reach the elements of truth and fact that create them. 
The invitation by the Congress to the British Government to state 
and ^ clarify their war-aims is no solitary war-cry. Members of the 
British Government have talked of “a new world order” emerging 
out of the trials and tribulations of the war ; they have talked 
of it as waged for the defence of democracy and freedom, for 

the defence of the right of small nations to liberty and 

freedom, to self-determination. These vague generalities have not 
satisfied even British men of affairs, British thought-leaders. The 
claim to fight against Hitlerism, against Nazism and all the 
abominations they stood for, has added confusion to the controversy. 
We have seen a symposium of opinions of British thought-leaders 
which expressed dissatisfaction with the vague statements of their 
rulers on the purposes of the war. Mr. Chamberlain, Premier 
of Britain, spoke of ridding Europe of the fear of living under the 
Nazis, forgetting that into the war in Europe had been dragged 
more men and women who were non-Europeans. Prof. Julian Huxley 
spoke in the same strain, of “fighting for the future order of Europe, 
and the continuance of Western civilisation.” It is to declarations 
like these that Dr. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 

referred when he said that the issues of the war were “primarily 

not national nor imperial but of a world order.” Mr. H. G. Wells 

who had something to do with British war propaganda during the last 
war recalled how the Crewe House organisation did its “unsuccessful 
best” to draw out from the then Foreign Office a precise 

statement of the war-aims of Britain and how “the Great 
War came to a ragged end in mutual accusations of broken promises 
and double crossing.” Prof. Berriedale Keith spoke of the ^ “urgent 
necessity for the definite formulation by Britain of precise war 
aims.” The wide discussion in the British Press proved that ^ the 
Congress was in good company in insisting on the clarification of British 
war-aims, and their application ^ the peculiar conditions of India. 
It wanted these things not because it desired to extract certain 
advantages from Britain, but because it wanted the creation of 

those psychological conditions in India which would enable the 
Indian people to play their part in this particular crisis in the 
world's history, “to make the people of India enthusiastic for a 
war which is not theirs,” to Quote the wo 2 ?ds of Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru used in a message sent on Cctober 7 to the London 
News Chronicle, 

The general body of British people who take any interest in 
things concerning India did not understand this simple issue. They 

India & felt, and their ruling classes encouraged the feeling, that 

Dominion Status Congress being actuated by a bargaining spirit was 

trying to treat 5litSfin’s difficulty as India’s opportunity. Lord 2jetland’s 
10 
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words gave expression to this feeling, and the writings in the British Press 
with a few honourable exceptions echoed them. The controllers 
of British opinion did not understand or would not that an unfree 
India could not be enthused to fight for the defence of the freedom 
of other peoples, fight for the democracies of other lands. The 
Manchester Guardian appreciated this stand-point when it wrote : 

“If England stands for self-determination the proof of that should 

he India.” Failure or unwillingness to face such a straight issue 

on the part of the ruling classes of Britain was responsible for 

the stalemate that has been reached in Indo-British relation. It 
was to this mentality that we trace the slighting reference made 
by Lord Zetland to the leaders of the Congress when he described 
them as losing “sight, while lifting their eyes to the stars, of the 
practical difficulties which stand in the way on the ground under 
their foot.” His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
his statement made public on October 17, 1939 was more concrete 
in his views. To the Congress demand, to the demand of the enlightened 
public opinion of India, he pointed out that Lord Irwin’s interpre- 
tation- of the Preamble of the Act of 1919 held the ground which 

contained in amended language the declaration made on August 
20, 1917, by Edwin Samuel Montagu as Secretary of State for 

India. The relevant portions of that declaration may be put down 

here as a mile-stone in the political evolution of India under 

British auspices. 


“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord, is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch pf the administration and the gradual development of self-governiinr 
institutions with_ a view to the progressive realisation of responsible covernmput 

in India as an integral part of the British Empire progress in this policy can 

only be achieved by successive stages. The British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfai’o and the advancement 
of the Indian praples, must be judges of the time and measure of each advance 
and they must be guided by ffie co-operation received from those upon whom new 

•’I confmed and by the extent to which it ^is 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” 

Lord Irwin’s interpretation was made in November, 1929. It 
Responsibility lor contained the words — “the natural issue of India’s 

even wtth India « atUiMnent of Dominion Status." The Joint 

n L £ ^Parliamentary Committee which reported on the 

ded^°tha\ however, take particular care to 


aive stages of^^tha /o'" succes- 

that it Cannot shL 4if TCrsibS wi^^^^ ^ itself alone, and 

elected legislatures of India.”-^(2’Ae wrs.) ' ‘^^^^Sate it to, the newly 

Indb^ActTl9?5rihoi?L2^ Lffifithg^w 'sought ‘^to SSe^'^the 
SS” hU"?i%1y ^^ 93 ? Instructions 

action so ho eSe 

Empire may be ^fu^ffia^ tKi^^ffirLd^that Tifdi I^ingdom within our 

our Dominions.” «ie end that India may attain its due place among 
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If the relation between India and Britain had been as natural 
as between the Dominions and Britain, these declarations would, 
Declaration of perhaps, have straightened out matters. But things 

peace or war— being as they were, the attributes of Dominionhood 

, India taking or having taken an unconscionably 

e om nions coming, the needs of the Indian situa- 

tion, the needs of a war-effort of unimaginable magnitude required on 
the part of India, made it necessary that a “more widely phrased 
indication of the intentions of His Majesty's Government”, to quote Lord 
Linlithgow’s words, should be made in response to the wide-spread demand 
and feeling in India. Why this “more widely phrased” declaration on behalf 
of the British Government has not come, could not come, has not been 
made clear in the statements of Lord Linlithgow, in the speeches of 
the British Ministers in the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. The declaration of India’s position as equal to that of the 
Dominions with the attributes of Dominionhood attached thereto would 
have partly eased matters. One of the attributes is the right of the 
Dominions to decide for themselves questions of war, questions of 
peace, questions of neutrality. During the present war, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Eire have exercised this 
right. In the first three the Governments could persuade the Legisla- 
tures to throw in their lot vnth the Imperial Government ; in the 
fourth the Government proposed to maintain neutrality, was defeated 
in the attempt, and was replaced by a Government that elected to 
throw its influence on the AUied side. The last Dominon has 
elected to remain neutral though her strategic importance to the safety 
of Britain herself has made this step a dangerous one for both of 
them. If we are to believe Mr. Wedgewood Benn, Secretary of State 
for India in Mr. Eamsay MacDonald’s second Labour Government, this 
decision of Eire’s has been “without any voice raised in criticism.” 
In law and in practice India was not a Dominion, it is true. But 
in aspiration, in the potentiality of her development, she is entitled 
to an equal position with all the constituents of the British Common- 
wealth to be. 

A little imagination on the part of the British politicians would 
have enabled them to understand that in the crisis of international 
life precipitated by the arrogance of Germany’s rulers, 
India’s exercise of such a right, their allowing India 
Government exercise such a right, would have without any 

declaration changed the whole face of affairs and 
established Britain’s war-aims on the bed-rock of world appreciation 
and approbation, would have demonstrated before all the world that 
Britain has really shed the bad, old traditions of Imperialism. Their 
lack of this imagination has confronted the British Government with 
resignation of Ministries in eight out of the eleven provinces of India. 
And one of the reasons advanced in support of this drastic step 
was expressed as follows in the resolutions moved by the Premiers 
of those provinces : 

‘^he Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a parti- 
cipant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without ' the consent of the 
people of India, 
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Communal 
differences 
crop up 


The resolution was passed by large majorities in seven provincial 
Assemblies. In one, in Assam, the Ministry resigned without meeting 
the legislature, basing itself on the same argument. 
These resignations of Ministries, whose work has been 
praised by members of the British Ministry, and 

whose resignations were by anticipation characterised 
by the Secretary of State for India as a “calamity’', have not been 
able to move the London authorities to make the simple gesture 
demanded by Indian feeling and Indian opinion. And every effort 

made by and on behalf of them appeared to add to the complexities 
of the Indian situation. Indian and Britisher have deplored this 

sorry development. But none has been able to help retrieve the 

deplorable situation. As interviews and conversations between leaders 
of Indian political opinion and Lord Linlithgow increased in 

number, the further they appeared to recede from one another 

Indian from Indian, Indian from Britisher. As we write 

this study we have chanced upon an article in the London 

Fortnightly Review of the month of April, 1940, in which the 
writer, Mr. Edward Thompson, presented a view of Indian 
developments that is informed by insight. He quoted “perhaps the 
most respected British official in India” as saying : *I am convinced 
that we have lost a tremendous opportunity.” And his criticism of 
the^ course of “negotiations” between Lord Linlithgow and the “great 
variety of persons ^prominent in the political life of British India,” 
was devastating : “The Viceroy, from time to time, holding fresh 

interviews, moved the problem on to the communal basis.” This is 
a simplication of the deadlock between Hindus and Muslims that has 
been made much of by British administrators as one reason of their 
failing to respond to the demand put forth on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress. It seems to ignore Indian responsibility for the 
intensification of the communal bickerings in the country. In succes- 
sive volumes of the Indian Annual Register since 1936 we have been 
deahng with and discussing the various forces, personal and imperson- 
al, that have by their influence and activity, been intensifying the separa- 
tist ^naencies in the country. The Secretary of State for India in 

on October 18 to “the root-cause of the 
difficffities m the domain of constitution building in India” which he 
tmced back to the communal antagonisms which still mitilate against 
the pohtical imity of India.” Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of 

spokesman on the debate raised on 
behalf of the Opposition, referred to “the difficulties in the way” 

TnS Msh administrators, of BrTSh 

pohcy. These difficulties were inherent in the many divisions ha 
and the communities in the great ^ suh-continenr’ 

w^ rioved the ""r still existed, and until they 

were removed the British Government could not divest itself ef ii-e 
responsibihties to the minorities”. 

And which were the minority interests that stood in the way of 
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the British Government declaring that India would, at the end of 


A catalogue of 
minorities — 
their jumble 


the present war, be endowed with all the attributes of 
a Free State in so far as it was possible for the 
British Government to help in the process ? And 
who were the minorities that needed protection, that 


were afraid of the emergence of “democratic Swaraj” in India ? In 


an article in Harijan entitled “The Fiction of Majority”, appearing 


on the 16th October, 1939, Gandhiji catalogued them : 


“And who are the minorities ? They are religious, political and social : thus 
Mussalmans (religious) ; Depressed Classes (social) ; Liberals (political) ; Princes 
(social) ; Brahmins (social) ; Non-Brahmins (social) ; Lingayats (social) Sikhs (social ? ) ; 
Christian s—Protestant and Catholics— (religious) ; Jains (social ? ) ; Zemindars (Politi- 
cal ?)* I have a letter from the Secretary of the All-India Shia Conference register- 
ing their claim for separate existence I have drawn no fanciful picture of the 

minorities. It is true to life. The Congress has been obliged to deal with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad 


This clarification of the majority and minority position in India 
ought to have showed the way to its solution. But it was 
Communal differ- ^0^ to be. And the reason of this failure was 
ences— raised by indicated with unerring precision by a daughter 

seekers after of India, Begum Hamid Ali, who as President 

poli ca power annual conference of the Calcutta Consti- 

tuency of the All-India Women’s Conference said that the 
communal differences “have been deliberately raised up by those 

in power or those seeking power”, by men and women “who 
refuse to see the good of the whole but can only see the 

good of a part’’. In this race and game of one-sidedness a section 
of our Muslim neighbours represented in the All-India Muslim League 
have for sometime past been playing a prominent part. We have 
discussed in previous volumes the birth and growth of a “separate 
conceit” in the Muslim community ; we have analysed the psycholo- 
gical factors that stand in the way of our Muslim neighbours accept- 
ing the “territorial patriotism” that is one of the marks and notes 
of the modern man and woman. The resolutions of the Muslim 
League^ the resolutions passed at meetings of Muslim organisations, 
the writings and speeches of Muslim publicists and public men, hold 
the mirror to the mind of the community which since it failed to 
supply rulers to India has been nursing in its life the idea of a 
separate existence whose norms and forms needed protection from 
non-Muslim influence. 


This idea and ideal of a separate individuality for the Muslims 

to be consolidated in India as an island in the heart of 

_ India was repudiated in a way by the workings 

^uM^pported history “weaving the warp of the principles 

by history teachings of Islam across the woof of the 

original culture of Hindusthan”, to quote the 

words of the editor of the Muslim Revival (Lahore Quaterly, 

1934). The occasion for this interpretation by a Muslim journalist was 
an article pu’'‘lished in the pages of his paper by Baron Omar Eolf 
Ehrenfels of Vienna, an Austrian convert to Islam. The title of his 

article was ^‘Eenaissance of Islam and the Culture of Hindusthan,” 
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In course of this article he said many things complimentary 
to Hindu habits of thought and life. As a result of his study 
of Hindu life during a tour through India in 1932-33, and 
living experience of Islamic life in this country he came to the con- 
clusion that “there are fundamental resemblances subsisting between 
the actual life expressions of Hinduism and the original Arab Culture”. 
He cited an instance of the similarity, that in the matter of dress, in 
the following words : 

“It may be considered as an irony of fate that the Indian Muslims look down 
upon the Hindus as indecent simply because their men wear the dhoti and their 
women’s dress consists of choli and saree. It will not do for us to overlook the 
fact, however, that Arab men and women used to dress in the very same way at 
the time of the Prophet. It was only due to the influence of some Puritanic 
extremists ’.and to the neighbour-hood of Byzantium that the veil system for Muslim 
ladies and the overloaded clothing for men became fashionable.” 

It is not in the externalities of life alone that there have been or were 
these resemblances. Scholars and historians have been collecting for 
us facts that prove that a synthesis had been work- 
by Hindu and Muslim saints and 
common heritage S2.ges on which was built up a social relation of 
sweetness and grace. The modern-educated Hindu and 
Muslim has no knowledge of the process of this reconciliation, no 

appreciation of the value of this friendship. And those who are 
curious about these things, of the action and reaction of cultures 
on one another, can suggest or find that the resemblance between Hindu 
and Muslim ideals and practices had a common breeding-ground in 
the culture and civilisation that have come to be known as Dravidian 
when the countries now known as Hindusthan and Misr (Egypt) and 
the intervening regions between them were bound each to each by a 
common culture the memories of which have faded from the minds 
of many generations. Not long ago to Hindu Sannyasins in India 
Mecca was a place of pilgrimage ; the Black Stone of Kaaba was to 
them Makkeswar Siva-Ltnga, These traditions are unknown to the 
present generation of Hindus and Muslims in India who are being 
taught that they are separated by unbridgeable differences from 

one another in culture, in habits of life and thought. 

Ignorance of this nature is partly responsible for the growth of 
that conflict and competition in polities of which the resolutions of 
^ j the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 

thf^irSie root I^e^gue guoted in a previous page are concrete mani- 

ofth© evil festations. It has come to be widely believed that 
the opposition of the Muslim League to the demands 
of the Congress has something to do with the rigid attitude of the 
British Government ; and this attitude is believed to have given to “the 
minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional progress”, 
to quote the words of the resolution of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion passed at its annual session in December, 1939. The Muslim 
League also appear to be conscious of this exploit of theirs, as we 
find its Woi*king Committee passing a resolution in October 22 at 
( New Delhi, appreciating” the repudiation by the British Government 
of the unfounded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all 
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India”. In fehe bitterness of controversy, in their anxiety to gain 
tactical advantages, the leaders of the Muslim League have been saying 
and doing things which can result in injury to the abiding interests 
of India where for good or for evil, in prosperity, in adversity, they 
have to live and work. As one watches these unhappy developments 
he can only fall back on the hopeless hope that things must grow 
worse before they can get better. 

Apart from the conflict in the region of the “imponderables”, in ideas 
and practices coloured by ideas, there are vast material objects for 
» winch the classes and groups in India have begun 
-the obJeXi ^ running fight. The phrase— “political 

compeUtion power” — ^represents these, the desire to utilise the 

power of the State for the advancement of particular 
economic interests. This fight for political power has been masquerad- 
ing in the guise of concern for the protection of cultural and of 
socio -religious interests. The British Government have by its “Com- 
munal Award” helped to release from the sub-conscious region of 

community life the spirit of egoism that has learnt to exploit 
religion in the service of political ambitions. The experience of two years 
of the working of “provincial autonomy” appears to have taught 
the communalfsts among Muslim leaders that the separate electorates 
from which they had hoped so much have not protected their separ- 
ate interests. Therefore have they begun to say that parliamentary 

government based on the counting of heads was “totally unsuited to 
the genius of the peoples” of India. They have realised the fact that 
the principle of separate electorates under a scheme of “arithmetical 

democracy” does not help them to secure entrance into the Ministries, 
the seat and centre of the power in the State. In the four provin- 
ces of India — the North-West frontier Provinces, Sind, the Punjab, 
Bengal — they are a majority ; by manipulation of voting qualifica- 
tion granted to them they have a majority of Muslim voters. But 
even in these provinces there had been different party groupings 
among the candidates who went to the Muslim votes with different 
election cries and slogans. So that in none of these provinces can 
it be said that separate elecborates have been able to provide unified 
leadership to the Muslim community. In the North-West Frontier 
Provinces where the Muslims are 95 per cent of the population, a 
Congress-Coalition Ministry have held and exercised “power” during 
the greater part of the time that “provincial autonomy” has worked 

there. In Sind where the Muslims are about 60 per cent of the 
population, the leaders of the Muslim League have not with all their 
efforts been able to instal a ministry of League faithfuls. In the 
Punjab the Ministry is a Coalition, though the Premier, Sir Sikander 

Hyat Khan, is one of the pillars of the Muslim League ; but he even 

has not cared to declare that his Ministry is a League Ministry. In 
Bengal there is the same amount of uncertainty about the political 

affiliation of the Ministry, though the Premier, Moulvi Fazlul Huq, 

and certain of his colleagues have done their best or their worst 
in embittering relations between the Hindus and Muslims of the 
province. 

The realisation of the failure of separate electorates has not, 
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however, taught them to go in for general electorates which would 
“Communal ioroed Hindu and Muslim candidates to go to 

Award’' is no the electors with non-communal cries and slogans, 
safety to would have taugh those candidates who got elected 
minorities Legislatures to observe in public a certain 

decency in speech and conduct. Instead of realising the need for this 
desirable change communalist Muslim leaders have been suggesting 
that the logic of separate electorates required that the Ministries 
should be formed not on principles and programmes of political 
action but on a division of Cabinet seats according to the plan of 
electorates; they have been demanding that Muslim Ministers should 
have a separate existence in the Council of Ministers. This difficulty 
has followed the Muslim League in its attitude towards Federation. 
As far as human vision can go, the central authority of the State 
in India will be exercised by Ministers who will owe their seats in 
the Central Legislature to the votes of voters who under any scheme 
of electorate, separate or common, will, the majority of them, be 
Hindus. This is a prospect which is unpleasing to Mr. Jinnah and 
his League. 

Joint electorates and election fights on different programmes and 
polities would have minimised any incipient communalism in the heart 
Rise of Hindu Hindu community. But what the Muslim League 

Coramunalism ^^.ve done during the last thirty months has poked 
this communalism in the heart of a section of the Hindu 
community which organised in the All-India Hindu Mahasabha has 
begun to talk of separate Hindu rights, and to organise for their 
defence. The talk of Pakistans in different parts, in the north-west and 
north-east, of Hindusthan, in the heart of the Deccan centering round 
the State of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, has created a fear 
4n the hearts of the Hindus that these schemes and dreams would 
break up the unity of the country. This is a prospect that has 
driven the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha Movement to declare 
that in India the Hindus constituted the nation, the bedrock of the 
nation, and that the non-Hindus are and will remain as **equal 
citizens, enjoying equal protection and civil rights”, to quoto the 
words of Sri Yinayakrao Savarkar, the President of the last session 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha during the last week of 
December, 19159. This Hindu communalism can yet be controlled 
or neutralised if the wise and far-sighted among Muslim leaders 
understand and appreciate the dangerous tendencies of the Muslim 
League movement. The Indian National Congress has been standing 
as a buffer between these rival organisations, absorbing much of 
the shock of attacks directed against each other by them. But 
the rising temper of Muslim communalism is a great temptation 
and an incentive to Hindu communalism. As a reply to Muslim 
separatism Hindu separatism has been raising its head and asserting 
itself. The leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha have begun to say 
that the Indian National Congress in its pursuit of the will-o’-the- 
wisp of Muslim^ co-operation in the service of Indian Nationalism 
has been sacrificing Hindu interests, has been selling the passes 
fo Muslim communalism. The organisation of the Khaksar movement 
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by Inayat UUah Khan, popularly known as AUama Mashriqi — the 
sage or wise man of the East — this organisation of the physical 
force and strength of the Muslim community is having its re-action 
on the Hindu community which has begun to borrow their tactics, 
and to better them in the borrowing. 

The Khaksar organisation was founded in 1930 or, as another 
version says, in 1932. Eor about seven years, during these years, 
p _ j the Khaki-clad, belcha (spade)-carrying groups of 

^aksar young Muslims marching through the streets in 

organisation military formation did not attract much attention 
or excite public curiosity. But in 1939 they emerged 
into public view when they came forward to reconcile through the 
use of force the Shias and the Sunnis of Lucknow who had begun 
to quarrel among themselves about their rights to sing the Madke 
Sakeba and the Taharra. The Government of the United Provinces 
prohibited their entrance into the province. This order the Khaksars 
defied ; their leader — AUama Mashriqi — was arrested ; he apologised 

and was let off. The first intervention of the Khaksars in public 
affairs was thus not much of a success. But as an expression, 
a new expression, of awakening among Muslims in India, it has 

a place in the history of this country. The founder of the 
movement is a modern-educated man w’ho passed with distinction 
through the Punjab, the Cambridge and the Paris Universities. He was 
appointed (1913) to the Indian Education Service and was posted to Pesha- 
war as Vice-Principal of the Islamia College. He was transferred to 
the Educational Secretariat of the Government of India where he 

was for about two years Under-Secretary of the Department. He 
resigned from Government service in 1920 as a protest against 
British policy directed against Turkey. Another version has it that 
he resigned in 1924. But there is no doubt that the Khilafat 
agitation in India and the Hijrat movement, which was one of its 

off-shoots, determined the future course of Inayat Ullah iOian*s life. 

About this time he wrote the “Tazkira” which was a new 

commentary on the Qoran and the way of life indicated in it for the 
followers of Islam. It showed that Inayat Ullah Khan had been 

seeking in the original inspiration of the life of the Prophet of 

Islam a way of puUing the Muslim peoples of the world out of the 
ruts, out of their present decay and degradation. This has brought him 
into conflict with the upholders of traditional life and thought 

among his community, the Moulvis and Moulanas ; in his writings he 
has directed his attacks on them as mainly responsible for the weakness 
of Islam as one of the moulding forces of the modem world. 

The movement is characterised by fanaticism as all reform 

movements are in their pioneering days. In the hectic days when 

men and women dream dreams, and see visions of 
tte^Khaks^ ^ better life to be established on this earth of 

^ Creed theirs by their own exertions, to build a new 

heaven in this old earth, they are apt to think, talk and 
act extravagantly. These need not be taken seriously or treated 
with needless rigidity by the upholders of law and order. But 
such utterances and acts have a place in history as records of the 
10(a) 
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parfcicular social mind which for many reasons might have lost its 
balance. It is in this light that the historian should notice tha 
9th Point of the 14 Points of the creed of the Khaksar momement, 
issued by Allama Mashriqi from his head-quarters at Ichhra (a distance 
of seven to eight miles from Lahore), on the 15th of October, 1937 : 

“The aim of the Khaksar soldier is to establish sovereignty over the whole 
world, and to secure social and political supremacy through their line conduct”* 

In one of the pamphlets issued by him entitled Islami Ki 
Askari Zindgi—'MilitMY Life in Islam”— he is found saying that 
the Qoran 

“had proclaimed in unequivocal words to the world that the Prophet was sent 
with the true religion and definite instructions that he should make all other 
religions subservient to this religion, regardless if the domination of the world 
caused affliction to the Kafirs. 

These two quotations may appear to bo inconsistent with the 
7th and 8th Points of the Khaksar creed : 

(7) “The Khaksar soldier stands for (a) regard for the religious and social 
sentiments of all communities, Hindu, Muslim, Bikh, Parsi, Christian, Jew and 

untouchable, etc., (b) maintenance of their particular culture and customs, and 

believes this policy to be the secret of Muslim rule in India for a thousand years. 

' (8) “The Khaksar soldier considers it the first duty of his organisation to 
secure for every community its proper civic rights and to guard its internal and 
external interests 

There is nothing peculiar in such inconsistency. The history of 
every religious movement, of every reform movement, is loaded with 
them. There cannot be any manner of doubt 
olco^uaa? when the founder of the Khaksar movement 

ambition placed as the 1st Point of his creed “the establish- 
ment of an order that will be equal, non-communal 
and tolerant, yet non-subservient, by the crushing of all communal 
sentiments and religious prejudices of mankind by our good and* serviceful 
conduct”, he followed the traditions of the founders of religions, of the pio- 
neers of new social ideals. Prom certain points of view he is in advance of 
his community, in opposition to it Bub in practice he has failed as the 
others, his predecessors, have done. And ha has sent into the world 
of India “a sword” and not peace. The name Khaksar bestowed by 
him on his organisation may mean— “earth-like”— “humble”. One of the 
Bymbols of his organisation may be a belcha, a “spado”, an humble 
enough * but very necessary thing in the economy of human life, a 
symbol of labour and agriculture. But it was used by the Prophet 
of Islam at “the battle of Badr” ; it is the same thing which the 
Nazis of Germany has popularized and the Khaksars have adopted 
from them. It was one of the proud items to record in Khaksar history that 
Inayat TJllah Khan came into touch with Herr Hitler when the latter 
was organising his party. The military organisation of the Khaksars, the 
avowedly military or war-like bent of their training, their near similarity to 
the Nazi technique of organisation, their ambition of world domination 
in which India could only act the part of a stepping-stone — all these have 
created an impression that the Khaksar movement will bo an instrument 
in the hands of communalist Muslims. 

. We have drawn up the picture of a country where the rulers and 
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the ruled have failed to see eye with one another, where Muslims 
Differences bailed to play their part in bringing a self-res- 

amongCon- pecting life to their country. In the last volume of 

gressmen the Aiimial Register we described the progress of 

another fight between Indian and Indian, in the heart 
of the Indian National Congress where we saw an elected President 
of the organisation resigning his post of honour and responsibility. 
That step has not led to a return of peace to the Congress household. 
During the presidential election controversy the word “Eightists” 
came to be used to denote those who generally followed the lead 
given by Gandhiji. Their critics or opponents were claimed to be 
“Leftists’' — Congress Socialists, Eadical Congressmen, Kisan Sabhaites, 
Communists or supporters of a United Front, and an indeterminate 
group that followed or clustered round Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. 


The leader of the Congress Socialists may be said to be Pandit 
Narendra Dev of the United Provinces ; of the Eadical Congressmen Mr. 
M. N. Eoy ; of the Kisan Party Swami Sahajananda Saraswati ; of the 
United Front people there is no outstanding figure who could be said to 
dominate the scene. Dissatisfaction with the Gandhian leadership had 
combined these groups to give battle to the “Eightists” on the occa- 
sion of the presidential election of the Congress. But their success in 
defeating Gandhiji’s own nominee — Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiyya — appeared 
to have exhausted the possibilities of their cohesion. And what they 
gained in January, 1939, they lost in March, 1939, when it was 
broken up at Tripuri, because the Congress Socialists got afraid of 
the responsibility for dislodging the leadership of Gandhiji. Thereafter 
the attempt of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu to consolidate the “Leftists” 
under a new organisation called the Forward Bloc has not been 


much of a success. One by one all except the Eisan-Sabhaites have 
stepped out of the Bloc, which started in the first week of May 1939, 
has been able to function only through the drive of its founder. 
In the last week of June 1939, the All-India Congress Committee 
passed certain resolutions which have precipitated a new cause 
of controversy and intensified the old. One of these put a ban on 
individual Congressman offering or organising “any form of Satya- 
graha in the administrative provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned.” The other 
resolution asked Provincial Congress Committees not to “interfere with 
the discretion of the Ministries” concerned ; it was, however, left open to 
“the Excecutive of the Provincial Congress Committee to draw the attention 
of the Government privately to any particular abuse or difficulty” ; if there 
was any difference between the Ministry and the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee “in matters of policy” reference was to be made to the parliamentary 
Sub-Oommittee ; “public discussion in such matters should be avoided”. 


These resolutions were passed in the teeth of the opposition led 
by Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and Swami Sahajananda Saraswati. As 
a protest against the restrictive tendency of Congress 
leadership, as an assertion of the freedom of Oon- 
Basu gressmen, Sri Subhas Chandra Basu on behalf of the 

“Left Consolidation Committee” called upon the 
country to observe an “All-India Day** on the 9th of July, 1939. 
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Under his direction or inspiration the Council of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee of which he was President passed a resolution 
deploring the two resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee, 
Babu Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, had asked Subhas 
Babu “to promote discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
meetings”. But the latter pleaded inability to do so, and expressed 
“surprise” that the Congress President should have objected to “our 
constitutional and democratic right to protest against these 
resolutions and mobilize Congress opinion.” The demonstration 
was held. The Working Committee of the^ AU-India Congress 
Committee could not, however, condone this indiscipline” in 
the conduct of a President of a Provincial Congress Committee, 
and at a meeting held at Wardha from August 9 to August 12, 
it passed a resolution declaring Sri Subhas Chandra Basu “disquali- 
fied” to hold the position of President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and “to be a member of any elective Congress 
Committee for three years as from August, 1939.” Though^ the public was 
prepared for some such drastic step in the name of “discipline”, the general 
body of it felt that Subhas Babu had the best of the argument in this 
particular controversy. And they were confirmed ^ in their opinion when 
they found Gandhiji writing in the columns of Hcirijan on September 9 that 

*‘Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to agitate against the action 
of the Working Committee, and canvass public opinion against it,” 

The controversy that had started in January, 1939, with Subhas 
Babu’s election as President of the Congress for two consecutive terms 
The causes reached here a stage which appears to be irrelevant 

of this to the problem of India's political destiny. It is 

controversy difficult to trace the successive steps to any rational 

philosophy of action in the controversy. To the generality of us the 
thing appears to be the expression of a general uneasiness created by 
mal-adjustment at home and wars abroad. The leaders of the “Leftists” 
love to declare that their activities are the products of a historic 
necessity. As Sri Eajkumar Singha, Propjiganda Secretary of the United 
Provinces Forward Bloc, said : “It will not do to interpret the 
Forward Bloc concept as anything else than the outward manifesta- 
tion of a vast amount of restlessness against the muddled state of 
things,” To the watchful public the activities represented by the “Left 
Consolidation Committee” do not appear to be anything better or more 
coherent than this, a proof of which was the quick break-up of the “Left 
Consolidation Committee” into its component units. The causes of the 
break-up have been sought to be explained by a spate of words that 
does not carry conviction to the public. The dialectics of discipline 
and democracy,^ of individual conscience, have not also taken the 
people far. During the Presidential Election controversy Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu had cast certain “aspersions” on the “Eightist” leaders 
for their supposed anxiety for a “compromise with British Imperialism” 
on the question of Pederation. But the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries, and the unending agreement between Gandhiji and Lord 
Linlithgow, . have shown that the leaders of the Congress were not 
as ^ accommodating as they were represented to be. It has been 
olaimed that it is this presure of the “Leftists” that has kept the “Bightists” 
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straight. To the detached observer it appeared that these internecine 
quarrels were reflections of a social mind which,, subjected to various 
degrees of absolutism, having had experience of more than enough 
government repression in the name of law and order, was thinking 
more about liberties than about discipline, was hankering more after a 
spell of complete freedom from all restraints than for the needs of associated 
work, of a united front. The mild discipline that Gandhiji has been 
prescribing for his people appears to have had no influence on their 
life and conduct. Those of our countrymen who talk of the Fascist 
mentality of the Congress “High Command*' — what will they say of 
the “next phase in world- history** which Sri Subhas Chandra Basu 
foresees — a “synthesis of Communism and Fascism ?** Both these “isms** 
have their peculiar disciplines which are not as mild as the Gandhian. 


This picture of a divided house in politics is to be met with in the 
field of industry in India where Labour and Capital appear to have 


Labour & 
Capital 
disagree 


learnt no lesson from the experience of the countries 
which have been pioneers in the industrialism of the 
modern world. Symptoms of a maladjustment are 
manifest all over the country, of which the Labour 


strikes and and lock-outs or lock-outs and strikes at Jamshedpur and 
at Digboi are outstanding facts during the period under discussion in 
this study. In both the places local officialdom were found in- 
capable of controlling the situation except by resort to drastic 
methods, methods in which rifles, revolvers and regulation lathis were 
called upon to restore “peaceful** conditions of life. The Ministries of 
Bihar and Assam appointed Enquiry Committees which went into the 
causes and remedies of the disease. The former appointed Babu 
Eajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as arbitrators in the 
dispute between the Management of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Tata Workers* Union, Their “award**, which may be 
said to represent the mind of the Congress Executive in matters 
that concerned relations between Labour and Capital in India, was an 
attempt to hold the balance even ; it spoke of “moderation**, of “dis- 
cipline**, of the mutual interests of capitalists and labourers in this 
opening stage of vast industrial developments in the country. In 
Assam the report of Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, an ex-Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court, held the leadership of Labour as 
responsible for the unhappy happenings in the oil mines and coal 
fields of Margerhita and Digboi. Both these reports became subjects 
of controversy not because they gave expression to ideas or suggest- 
ed reform that were objectionable in themselves, but because the 
controversialists were divided by immense ranges of thought and ideals. All 
are agreed that conditions of rural and industrial life needed change, 
change that would secure to Labour a self-respecting life and to 
Capital certain profits, a minimum of profits. But disagreement emerges 
when on behalf of Labour it is claimed that no private interests other than 
theirs should have any voice in the concerns ; the claims of Capital were 
not so blatantly put ; men who spoke on their behalf were increas- 
ingly aware of the time-spirit which has begun to speak on 
the material needs of Labour, on their spiritual nee^s in a world 
where science has shown that these could be made available with- 
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out stint to every man, woman and child. To Socialists or Com- 
munists who dream of the State dktating every thought and activity 
of the citizens, this standpoint makes no appeal. 


But since the declaration of war in Europe in September last 
this controversy has almost been hushed both by the enforcement of 
the Defence of India regulations and by the 
sense of the community. Eestrictions have been 
0 a ar a sm pieced on the liberty of expression of opinion, of 
action which the instinct and not the reason of the community regard 
as necessary for the preservation of the rudiments of social life. 
Therefore we find the curious development that society itself has been 
feeling its way towards increasing intervention of the Government, of 
the State, towards toleration of regulation by the State of the life 
and thought of the community. Accepted as war-time measures during 
the last Great War, the social mind has been trained to accept tho 
present restrictions with less resentment. For, it has come to be 
recognised that in modern wars the whole of the forces and resources 
of a nation or nations, their material and moral forces and resources, 
must be organised and thrown into the hazard of war, if victory was 
to be attained or defeat avoided. Historians have told us that this 
recognition first dawned on the minds of the people in Europe when 
in self-defence Eevolutionaay France met the challenge of the whole 
of Europe with the passion and the idealism of her whole people 
organised and directed by the genius of Carnot and Napoleon. Since 
then the experiences of the wars waged by Germany have taught the 
peoples the logic of the “absolute war” or “totalitarian war.” 
Marshal Foch, the man who represented the victory of the Allied and 
Associated Powers during the last World War, in tracing the causes 
of the defeat of France by Germany in 1870, said : “To a people in 
arms, organised for conquest, invasion, a fight to a finish”, France had 
opposed an army that was not drawn from the whole people, and 
fought with an idea of war based on limited or “diplomatic” objects. 
Fascist or Nazi ideologies by their appeal to the egotism of the memories 
of Imperial Eome, of Imperial Germany, and Bolshevik Eussia by its 
Messianic fervour for establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat, of 
the dispossessed and the disinherited of the centuries of human history, 
have been working out the logic of this development in the modern world. 


Thus both ^for purposes of war and peace nations are being 
organised on a “totalitarian” basis. And the individual liberty which 

s crifce f the humanity of the 19th century 

individual t^Q^^me the first casualty in the 20th century of 

what appears to be a natural evolution. We in 
India cannot expect to escape the process of this development, the 
consequences of this world-wide process. Unfree as we are, or free 
as we hope to be, the battle over these ideas and practices has 
already begun in our minds. The next few years will be full of alarms 
and excursions in the mental and material worlds of our existence. 
We have been^ living in one of the crises of history when the minds 
of men are disturbed and peace departs from the world. (Specially 
contribuled by Sri Suresk Chandra Dev), 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session— Simla— 12th. Sept, to 27th. Sept. 1939 

Sympathy to Poland 

Tlie Autumn Session of the Couneil of State commenced at Simla on the 
12th. September 1339. Sir Matiekj<*e Dadahhoy presided. Sir Jcujdifsh Prasad, 
Leader ot the House, at the outset, moved the following resolution : 

“That the House ^ do send to Poland an unanimous expression of its profund 
admiration at their heroic struggle against wanton German aggression and its 
complete confidence that the undaunted spirit of the people aiiH. the unflinching 
determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to victory.” 

The resolution was supported by Pal Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas, Mr. P. N, 
Sapru, ill*. Hossain Imam, Mr. Shan*idas Askuran, Raja Charanjit Singh, Sir 
Mahomed ^ Yakiih^ Sir A. P, Patro, Mr. Richardson, Pandit Hirday Nath Kmizru, 
Mr. Kalikar, Kumar iV. iV. Sinha, Col. Sir Husam^ud-Din and Mr. Mahomed 
Hussain. 

After giving an account of how the war had been forced upon England and 
France despite every effort made by them to avoid it. Sir Jagdish Prasad said : 
‘We could make no greater contribution to the preservation of civilised existence 
than throw our whole weight into the struggle. There are some who have doubts 
and misgivings and who ask. ‘is our help to be unconditional ? Should we not 
take advantage of the struggle to obtain further political privileges for our people 
I hope the hon. members will bear with me for a moment if I place before them 
my own view as an Indian on this issue. Let us not ignore the psychological 
effect on the people of England. How will the British people, engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle over an issue on which we fully agree, regard our action if we 
make our help conditional on the completion of a political bargain ? Will there 
not be certain lowering of the moral values, certain estrangement of the spirit 
between us and those with whom we bargain in such cruel circumstances. 
Considering the great human and moral issues over which this struggle is being 
waged it seems to me that it will be in keeping with our spiritual tradition, that 
it will be in harmony with the highest teachings of ojxr saints and philosophers 
if we perform our obvious duty without a thought of reward for it. We -will fight 
for the right because it is right and with that motive alone. But coming down to 
lower plane, the commercial plane, if I may call it the plane of bargain — jnofit and 
loss—are we sure that insistence on bargain at the present moment will ultimately 
be to our advantage ? Let us not forget that there are not merely tw^o parties 
in this bargain, India and Britain ; there are more parties than one in India with 
conflicting claims. The settlement of terms may soon degenerate into a wrangle, 
paralysing effort and filling the atmosphere with domestic strife. There is in all 
conscience enough discord in the country. Let us beware lest in an untimely 
attempt at political settlement we lose the soul and body together. A united war 
effort will be the best solvent of our internal differences. 

Lala Ra77isarandas said that they had the greatest admiration for Poland. He 
hoped that with the help of the Allies not only would Poland be saved but all 
smaller nations would feel safer in future. In this connection Lala Kamsarandas 
claimed that a self-governing India would be the biggest asset of the British Empire 
and hoped that Great Britain would not hesitate to discharge her duty by 
India. Mr. P. N Sapru welcomed the resolution as it wmuld enable the Council 
to discuss foreign affairs in future. (The Chair : I will not allow you to do that.) 
Mr. Sapru said that the issue before mankind was whether there w^as going to be 
the rule of the law in the world. He hoped that Mr, Chamberlain would be firm 
in future, not only in freeing the Poles but also the German people from the 
bondage of Nazism. Mr. Sapru, however, explained that genuine co-operation 
could only come when causes of the present distrust and discontent were removed 
in this country. Britain could not fight fox Polish freedom and yet deny the same 
to India. Mr. Hossain Imam, supporting the resolution, said that India could not 
continue to have a sham constitution under which minorities were oppressed and 
crushed.. He hoped that ^th the dawn of the era of liberty in Europe, there 
11 
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would also be real freedom in India. Pandit H, iV. Kunzm said that Indians 
sympathy must be on the side of those who were fi^htin^’ autocracy and Nazism. 
‘There is notwithstanding our differences with Britain,” he added. In expressing 
sympathy with Poland they were morally binding themselves to help Great Britain. 
Mr. Kunzru stressed that for proper prosecution of the war it was essential that 
there should be complete co-operation between the authorities and non-officials. 
This co-operation ' could only come about if India was made to feel that her status 
was in no way inferior to that of any self-governing Dominion. This would require 
a reconstitution of the Central Government and re-shaping of its policy, particularly 
in Defence matters. The present policy did not create trust or confidence in the 
British intentions towards India. This policy was resolutely racial and anti-Indian. 
“I speak without bitterness but in the hope that the Government will realise the 
gravity of the situation and create the necessary atmosphere for perfect trust between 
the authorities and the public”. Pandit Kunzru also referred to the case of Indians 
abroad and said that many a time opposition to India’s just claims had come not 
only from the G5vernments of Dominions but also from His Majesty’s Government 
itself. “For the successful prosecution of the war, it is necessary to have complete 
unity between all the parties concerned. I hope both the Governments in India 
and London will change their angle of vision and make India a free partner in the 
British Commonwealth. The principles for which we are fighting in Europe must 
be made applicable to this country also”. Mr. Kalikar asserted that no party in 
India was out to bargain with Britain. He, however, hoped that Britain would 
redeem her pledges to India. The Chair, in putting the resolution to vote, said that 
the time for words had passed and they must act now. “Much depends on you. 
You can go back to your constituencies and guide and advise them on the right 
lines. You will be judged by your action”, he said. The resolution was adopted, 
all members standing. The House then adjourned till the 18th. 

Official Bills passed 

IStli. SEPTEMBER The Council passed without amendment seven Bills 
recently passed by the Assembly. They were the Census Bill, the Bill to amend 
the Indian Salt Act, the Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, the B'dl to 
amend the Indian Tea Cess Act, the Medical Diplomas Bill, the Bill furtkev to 
amend the Indian Tariff Act and the Bill to amend the Law of Evidence with 
respect to certain commercial documents. During the discussion on the Census 
Bill, the Home Secretary, Mr, Conran Smith, explained that they were proceeding 
with the measure on the assumption that the work of taking the census could be 
undertaken and continued in spite of the war. 

Pacific Locomotive Comm. E-epobt 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner for Railways, moved that the report 
of the Pacific Locomotive Committee be taken into consideration. He first paid a 
tribute to the members of the Committee and said :• “I have little doubt that their 
recommendations will go a very long way towards the solution of our particular 
problems in India. I may say that such experiments as we have already carried 
out lead us to hope that the alteration to the locomotives which have been recom- 
mended by the Committee will be the final solution. I would point out, however, 
that the Committee themselves sound a note of warning and emphasise that until 
recommendations have been proved to be correct by extensive experiments, there 
should be no relaxation of the present speed restrictions imposed on Pacific 
locomotives tn India, and this will be our policy”. Sir Guthrie explained the 
main problems with which the authorities were "faced when they purchased the 
locomotives and pointed out that if the requirements then were to be met there 
was no course open but to adopt the Pacific type of locomotives. Bulk purchases 
had to be resorted to or a design which was considered obsolete had to be perpetua- 
ted and it had to be remembered that the life of a locomotive was from 
thirty-five to forty years. Complete trial would have taken from five to six years. 
Further delay in putting these loconiotives into service would have delayed the use 
of low grade fuel with its effect on railway revenues. Even trial with the knowledge 
we then had would probably not have eradicated all our troubles. Sir. Guthrie 
gave examples of the financial savings effected on one of the services —savings 
which had paid for the locomotives employed at least two or there times over. 
Concluding, Sir Guthrie said if the war was prolonged, the same situation 
might arise as did in the Great War when the resources of the Railways of India 
were taxed to their utmost. It might be necessary to curtail our passenger 
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services as our capacity miglit be oecii]>ied by the carriage of goods in which case 
it might be necessary to divert at least the XC and XB locomotives from passenger 
to fast goods trathc for which they were eminently suitable. So what the Pacific 
Locomotive Committee had described as an error oi judgment might end by 
helping to solve our difficulties in the near future. 

Messrs. Kmizru, Hossain Imam, Sopru and Lala Ramsaran Das severely 
criticised the policy of the Railway Board in launching on extensive purchases of 
Pacific type of engines without proper* trial and without consulting their 

consulting engineers. Lala Eam&arcji Das wanted to know whether the economics 
claimed in coal cost was due to the Pacific type of engines or to the fall in 
prices. He also wanted to know what commission the consulting engineers were 
given. In this connection Mr. Hossain Imam held that in calculating the 
saving on account of the Pacific type of engines, they must take into account 
the cost of strengthening the bridges and overhauling the track which had been 
necessitated by the new type of engines. He ui-ged that the best thing the Railway 
Board could do was to admit its rnistake. The speakers were very anxious for the 
future aud urged rapid Indianisation of the higher posts, extension of research and 
manufacture of locomotives in India. They laid particular stress on the recommen- 
dation that all cases of accidents should be enquired into by an inspector unconnec- 
ted with the Railw’ay Board. Mr. Parker wanted to know w*hether the Railway 
Board had kept in touch with the British Railway which had been using the 
Pacific type of engines. Sir Guthrie Russell, replying to the debate, exjdained 
that the consulting engineers were paid a retainer but no commission 
was paid on the purchase of Pacific engines. He assured the House 
that it had the full sympathy of the Government in regard to Indianisation of the 
services and in making India self-supporting. The question of having an indepen- 
dent authority to enquire into railway accidents was under the Government’s 
consideration though, he said, he personally agreed with the recommendation 
of the Committee. Referring to Mr. Parker, Sir Guthrie said that the Railway 
Board was in constant touch with the railways not only in the United Kingdom 
but also in France and Germany. He stated that Pacific locomotives was one of 
the factors in the reduction of coal costs. 

Debate on the Chatfxeld Eepoet 

At this stage Pandit ff. N* Kunzru moved the adjournment of the Council, to 
discuss the Chatfield Report and the decisions of the British Government thereon. He 
mostly dwelt on the constitutional aspect of the question. He said that so far they were 
told that the Army in India -was kept at minimum strength required for the 
country. It was for the first time that the British Government had admitted 
that at least one-tenth of India’s army could be employed outside India. He asked 
whether India alone was interested in the defence of Suez and^ Singapore. What 
about Australia and New Zealand, he enquired. Pandit Kunzru said that the Govern- 
ment of India Act and the Joint Parliamentary Committee were clear that no part 
of Indian troops could be employed outside India but were to be maintain- 
ed for the defence of India. To get out of this legal difficulty, they had laid 
down that the frontiers of India had been extended to Middle and Far East. He 
did not know where this process of extending the frontiers would end, and the 
contributions made by His Majesty’s Government gave no right to the Biilish 
Government to use Indian forces in the w'ay they were being used.^ Alluding to 
the Chatfield recommendation for increased manufacture of armaments in India the 
speaker enquired whether the Government would make India self-supporting in all 
kinds of armaments and whether aeroplanes would also be manufactured in India. 
Mr. Kalikar supported the motion. He regretted that before extending India’s 
frontiers, Indian opinion had not been consulted at all and the United Kingdom 
had no moral or equitable right to impose an additional burden on the Indian 
tax-payer. He alleged that' the principal benefit of the gift of forty-four crores 
would accrue to British manufacturers. Mr. Hossain Imam would neither 
support the motion nor the Government. He doubted the legality of His^ Majesty’s 
Government moving troops out of India without necessary legislation by the 
British Parliament. For he was confident that under the existing law Indian 
troops could not be employed out of India at India’s expense. Mr. P. H. Sapru feared 
that the Chatfield Committee had dealt the death^ blow to India’s claim for 
Dominion Status and with dyarchical control of the Indian army they could never 
have Dominion Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. “If my 
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reading is correct, then you are not true to the pledges given to India regarding 
Dominion Status”. Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, replying to the debate, said 
that most of the discussion was outside the purview of the adjournment motion. 
While as far as the constitutional or political aspect was concerned it was no 
concern of the Government of India, the British Government or the Chatfield 
Committee. Similarly, Indianisation did not fall within the terms of reference 
of the Chatfield Committee. The Defence Secretary was satisfied that most of the 
members of the Council and a larger number outside were satisfied with the 
decision of His Majesty’s Government. “I have hardly seen a decision of the 
Government so favourably received as this one. He was sure that India within 
or without the Empire could not tolerate enemies prowling in the Middle and Far East. 
Eefening to the demand for the manufacture of armaments in India, Mr. Ogilvie 
said that the machinery for most of the armaments was “phenomenally expensive”. 
Similarly India to-day was unable even to manufacture motor cars. He, however, 
assured the Council that all possible industrial activities would be encouraged by the 
Government. Proceeding, Mr. Ogilvie pointed out that there had been no increase 
in India’s military budget during recent years. According to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s decision, only one-tenth of her army could be used for the external defence 
of India. His Majesty’s Government would pay if Indian troops abroad exceeded 
that limit at any time. In conclusion, he said that India had done extremely 
well in the deal and had gained in every way. The motion was lost without a 
division and the Council adjourned till Bep. 20. 


Manufacture of Locomotives in India 

20tli. SEPTEMBER ’. — ^The Council of State discussed two non-official resolutions 
today, one of which relating to the manufacture of locomotives in India was adopted 
in an amended form, while the other in regard to the demand for Indianisation of 
the Indian Medical Service was rejected by 22 votes to six. 

Mr. V, F. Kalikar moved a resolution that early steps be taken for the manu- 
facture of locomotives in India. Messrs. P. iV. Sapru, Lala Bam Saran Das and 
Friday Nath Kunzm supported the resolution. Sir Guthne Mussel, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Railways, could not accept the resolution as it stood as it categorically 
committed the Government to a certain line of action. The Government could not 
commit themselves without first examining the financial aspect of the question. The 
whole question was now being examined by a committee whose report he undertook 
to place before the House the same as it would be available some time in January 
next. The Chief Commissioner said that there was perfect agreement in both sides of the 
House regarding the desirability to manufacture locomotives in India. The Govern- 
ment’s latest plan was to design and equip one of the existing railway workshops 
for the manufacture of say 50 locomotives every year. Sir Gutlirie moved an amend- 
ment urging the Railway Boards to take early steps to carry out a thorough inves- 
tigation of the possibilities of locomotive manufacture in this country and to make 
a report. The council adopted the amendment. 


Indianisations op I. M. S. 

Pandit Friday Nath Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General-in-Council to take immediate steps to Indianise the Indian Medical Service 
supported by _I/aZa Ram Saran Das, Sayed Hossain Imam and 
Sap7'u. The resoUition was opposed by CoL Hind who said the Govern- 
meat had been sincere in its desire to Indianise the services as quickly and com- 
pletely as possible. _ He said the proportions of Indians in tbe^ military employ 
V®,® i^Pidly dunng the war and already there was a rise, ^o? 
Hmd concluding said. Ibe proposal was under consideration at present for susnen- 

officers in permanent commissions of the I. 11. S. 
r .• Resent emergency. Sir Jagdish Prasad asserted that there 
disciimination m the Indian Medical Service. He explained that there 
® n, *^®,®y®*em_of nomination during the time and tliat it was not 

Sn further changes in the composition of the service. They must wait 

the question would be examined afresh. The Council 
divided and the resolution was defeated. The Council then adjourned till the 22nd. 

Official Bills passed 

Bills ? ’'P® of Slate held a brief sitting when official 

rsills passM by the Assembly were passed without any amendment Three of tVieae 
were amendmp BMs to the Indian Carriage by Air let, the In^an EuhUcM 
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Act and the Indian Bailways Act. The fourth was a Bill to amend certain enact- 
ments and to repeal certain other enactments. 

Discrimination in Military Hospitals 

The Council also discussed a iiOR-Oincial resolution* moved by j\Ir. F. F. 
Kalikar, who urged the discontinuance of the system of mainiaiiiina separate 
hos[5itals for British and Indian Troops in Military Stations in India. Mr. Kalikar 
alleged that the maintenance of separate hospitals' for the British and the Indian 
element of the Indian Army was based on racial grounds and therefore, was 
unjustifiable. There were common messes for Britisir and Indian Oilieers in the 
Army and he saw" no reason why a similar system should not be adopted for the 
military hospitals. He also anticipated that his ]jroj'Osal would lead to considerable 
economies in expenditure. Lastly, he stated that British Military Hospitals were in 
the charge of E. A. i\l. C. (officers, who w’ere not under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, but of the War Office, and that branch of service was not o]**en to 
Indians. Mr. DeC. Williams, Secretary, Defence Co-ordination Department, said 
that the Government had already accepted the principle underlying the resolution. 
He quoted a statement of the Commander-in -Chief made' in the Council 
of State some times ago, in the course of which he had announced 
the acceptance of the principle and had stated that the Government had 
already amalgamated about a dozen hospitals. In 25 other and smaller 
hospitals, patients were treated in the Indian or British wing of the hospitals 
as the case may be. Mr. Williams said that that policy had continued and had 
been put into practice as and wdien funds became available. If there had not been 
com])lete amalgamation so far, it was because it w'as not economical to scrap British 
hospitals and extend Indian hospitals wherever both existed side by side. Secondly, 
in very large military stations, Government had to provide nucleus for emergencies 
such as war. He assured the Council that there were no racial coiisideiations as 
had been made out by the mover. He regretted that the Government could not 
accept the resolution as it stood. Pandit Kunzru, intervening in the debate, urged 
equality of treatment given to British and Indian Troops in the hospitals in the 
matter of rations, beddings and other medical facilities. Mr. Williams regretted that 
the suggestion did not come within the purview of the resolution and he, therefore, 
could not accept it. The resolution was withdi*awn and the Council adjourned till 
the 25th, 

Defence of India Bill 

25 th. to 27th. SEPTEMBER ;---The Council of State discussed the Defence of India 
Bill on the 25tb. as passed by the Assembly. Mr. Williams, Secretary, Defence Coordina- 
tion, moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, said that the present war w'as to 
defeat totalftarian methods and the most drastic delegation of powers was necessary. 
Pandit H, N, Kunzru delivered a strong attack oa the Bill. He said that the members 
realised that the house w'as meeting in an atmosphere of unreality. The Government 
knew fully that anything they wanted could be easily carried here and the Govern- 
ment spokesman haS with brutal frankness declared that the Government had gone 
to the utmost length in making concessions in the select committee and the Assem- 
bly and that no more changes could be made here. Mr. Williams had referred to 
the difference betw'een the position of Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment. That difference went into the root of the matter. Had the Government of 
India been a responsible Government we should have invested it with larger powers. 
The Government had given evidence of the irresponsible character in the way they 
bad used European young men from leaving India The intention was to give them 
training as officers in the Indian Army not because they were trained but generally 
suitable. Were there not Indians suitable ? These European youths were going to 
be obstacles in the way of qualified youths. The question of appointing Indians 
in higher ranks had been important but when the time came Europeans were being 
prefered. Bef erring to the provisions in the Bill Mr. Kunzru asked the Government 
to certify the important ommission and announce that the interests of labour 
would be protected. He demanded that the right of appeal should be 
extended to all classes in which the special tribunals were not unanimous. 
Sir A. P. Patro supporting the bill refuted the allegations of Mr. Kunzru 
that the Government commanded majority in the Council. He said that 
the fault lay with the elected members who neither combined themselves nor 
attended the Council. He sti*essed the necessity for the Bill and referred 
to the Nazi propaganda in this country. He warned the central Government 
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to lake the greatest care of entrusting power to the provincial Governments 
who had shown ‘utter lack of responsibility’ since the inauguration of provincial 
autonomy. Mr. V, F. Kahkar and Mr. P. N. Sapru regretted that the Bill took a\vay 
the powers of High Courts which in the past had safeguarded the rights of indivi- 
duals against the misuse of power by provincial Governments, He wanted to know 
if the provincial Governments were consulted before the Bill Tvas brought for enact- 
ment. Mr. Sapru referred to the speech of Sir A. P, Patro and said that his 
experience was that there was intense anti-Nazi feeling amongst students in this 
country. He regretted that in fighting the totalitarian countiies totalitarian methods 
were adopted in this country as was evident from the provisions in this Bill. He 
said that the constitution of tribunals would not inspire confidence among the people. 
The whole-hearted cooperation of the people was wanted in the prosecution of the 
war which was the aim of the Bill. No provision of the bill would fit in with the 
psychological and mental make-up of the people of the country. Sir Ramasv:ami 
Mudalivr, replying to the criticism, reminded the house that Sir Zafrullah Khan was 
in charge of the war supply board. It functioned under the defence of the council 
of four members two of whom were Indians. The war supply board did not carry 
out large executive functions. It was working with close cooperation with the 
departments in which Indians were largely represented. He had no doubt that the 
Government wanted the utmost cooperation of all the interests concerned. He assured 
the house that he and his department would deal with the most sympathetic manner 
to obtain the cooperation from labour unions’ leaders. He did not feel with the 
members who suggested that the provincial Governments who were responsible would 
not be as reliable as the irresponsible central legislature although that argument 
suited to him. Irresponsible Governments in these times tried to adjust themselves 
to the public opinion. Mr. Hossain Imam said that the rules under the Bill should 
be approvecl by the party leaders and central leaders and the Governments should 
accept the suggestions for their improvements. Secondly, he urged the Government 
to lay on the table of the legislature the prosecutions under the Bill. Mr. Imam 
criticised the provincial Governments for alleged prosecutions against political 
opponents and paid a tribute to the leader of the Assembly who imbibed the 
Gandhian philosophy. The House then adjourned till the next day the 26th. September 
when B, Lala Ramsarandas^ deprecated the attacks made by certain members on 
Provincial Governments and declared that they should all stand by these Governments 
in the emergency. He criticised what he described as the Government of India’s 
policy of racial disci imination exemplified in the special treatment of Anglo-Indians 
at a time when the Government rcquiied the fullest co-operation of the people of 
the land. Mr. A. DeC Williams, Secretary of the Defence Co-ordiuation 
Department, replying to the debate, said that the atmosjihere in which the debate 
opened was not one in which one could convince oneself that the Council was 
meeting at a time of emergency. The debate might, to an onlooker, have appeared 
like one on the second reading of the Finance Bill. Keplying to the criticisms of 
the order restraining the departure from India of Europeans between certain ages, 
he said that in this emergency, India required all available manpower, European 
and Indian, not only for fighting but for running the industries and all that was 
intended by the order was to prevent the depletion of that manpower. There was 
no sinister intention as \vas suggested and no idea of interfering with the Indianisa- 
tion of the Army. Provincial Governments, Mr. Williams added, were consulted 
about the provisions of the Bill which were sent to them in draft and their 
comments were received from time to time. Some members, interrupting, asked 
for an indication of the nature of the Provincial Governments and whether those 
Governments had agreed to the provision of the Bill. Mr. Williams said the 
consultations were confidential. As regards the question whether the Government 
would consult party leaders on the rules under the Bill, Mr. Williams said he 
was not able to give an undertaking but the Government would consider the 
question. The House passed the first reading of the Bill and adjourned till the next day, 
the 27tli. September, when an important assurance regarding the constitution of 
Special Tribunals under the Defence of India Bill was given by Mr. DeC Williams, 
The assurance was given in response to speeches on Mr. Sapru^s amend- 
ment asking for the deletion of the provision for the appointment to the Tribunals 
of Chief Presidency or Additional Chief Presidency Magistrates. Mr. Sapru, who 
was supported by Mr. Mohammed Hussain, Pandit Kunzru and Padshah, conten- 
ded that the presence of a Magistrate on the Tribunals would not inspire confidence 
m the accused that he was getting a fair trial. Eeplying to the argument that 
acceptance of an amendment at this stage would necessitate reference back to the 
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Assembly and delay tha Bill till the next session. Pandit Kunzru said that the 
mover would be satisfied if the Government expressed their sympathy with the 
amendment and undertook to ask Provincial Governments to see that at least two 
members of the Tribunals were men ^^ith judicial experience. Sir David Devadoss 
and Sir A. P, Fatro vigorously refuted the reflections on Magistrates and declared 
that Chief Presidency Magistrates had in many cases been appointed High Court 
Judges. Mr. Hossain Imam drew attention to the fact that Chief Presidency 
Magistrates existed only in three provinces and that only in the presidency towns 
of Calcutta,^ Bombay and Madras, while as for District and Additional District 
Magistrates, it was not incumbent on Provincial Governments to appoint them to the 
Tribunals. Mr. DeC Williams thought that the debate had constituted an indictment 
as much of the ordinary law w’hicli conferred jurisdiction on Magistrates as of this 
emergency Bill. He regretted the consistent and prolonged attack on magistracy 
which he was convinced was dispensing substantial justice. Referring to the 
amendment, Mr. Williams drew attention to the alteration made in the Assem])ly 
in the commencement clause so to provide for the bringing into force of the diffe- 
rent provisions of the Bill as and when necessary. ""He could straightaway say 
that it was not the intention of the Central Government to bring the chapter 
relating to Special Tribunals into force until it was definitely called for and then 
only in areas in which it was called for (hear, hear). The Central Government, he 
added, were prepared to address Provincial Governments and suggest to them that 
as far as possible all members of the Special Tribunals should b"e either qualified 
for High (5ourt Judgeships or be Judges. The amendment was withdrawn. 

During the third reading of the Bill Mr. Sapru said that for the successful 
prosecution of the w’ar unity was essential, for a disunited India could not 
effectively help the Empire. And to have the co-operation and goodwill of the 
people of India, it -was necessary that a provisional government with the widest 
possible popular support should be set up. Pandit Kujizru referred to Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar’s remarks on the first reading of the Bill in defence of the 
composition of the War Supply Board. Sir Eamasw^ami had urged that the 
Board was under an Indian Member and functioned ^ under the Defence Council 
of four members, of whom two were Indians. If,^ said the Pandit,^ that defence 
was valid, then we should be debarred from asking for Indianisation at all. It 
was only natural that the Government did come in contact with Indians at several 
stages, but was that sufficient ? Further, Sir Eamaswmi seemed to argue that 
it was an advantage to have an irresponsible government at the Centre, because in 
his exx^erience it was anxious to attune itself to popular opinion. It was well 
known, said the Pandit, that the Viceroy was trying earnestly to find out some 
means of removing the suspicion that existed in the country and create an 
atmosphere in which full co-operation could be secured in the present emergency. 
If His Excellency were to turn to Sir Eamaswami for advice, would he say to 
him that it was an advantage to India to have an irresponsible Central Government? 
(Sir Ramaswami i/wda a 'interrupting ; ‘*My bon. friend is not doing justice 
to himself apart from doing justice to me, because it was my bon. friend who 
did not feel quite h&ppj about Responsible Governments in the provinces I 
think, my whole sx)eech was a protest against that attitude ; and, incidentally, 
I said that in the present circumstances, when you are accusing the Government 
of India of being irresponsible, I can only say from^ my experience that its 
very irresponsibility is casting an additional burden on it’\ He denied that he 
entered a plea for an irresponsible Government either in the Centre or anywhere 
else.) Pandit Kunzru said that he was glad to know that Sir Eamaswami did 
not intend to give the impression that his words seemed to convey. As regards 
Provincial Governmeats, the Pandit said, criticisms made by the members in the 
House should not be taken in a tragic spirit. The controversies between the 

people and the Provincial Governments need not alarm any one. Mr. Williams, 

Defence Secretary, said that the last thing that the Central Government wished to 
do was to interfere with the freedom and discretion of the Provincial Governments. 
Though the Central (Government had, under the recent war time amendment of the 
Constitution Act, the power to give directions, yet if whatever was desired could be 
secured by the process of advice, the Central Government would tender that advice. 

The Bill was passed, as also seven other official Bills. A resolution 

amending the Eoad Resolution as passed by the Assembly was next 

carried. ""The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Simla — 30th. August to 22nd. Sept. 1939 

Pagific Locomotive Commmittee Eeport 

The autiunn session of the Central Assembly coranieneed at Simla on the 
30th, Aagiist 1939 with Sir Abdur Rahim in the chair. Barely a dozen 
persons sab in the galleries. The Congress members being absent, their benches 
were occupied by the members of the .Muslim League party. Questions lasted 
It minutes, after which Sir Andrew Olow, Communication Member, moved that 
the report of the Pacific Locomotive Committee be taken into consideration. 
Sir Andrew paid a tribute to the committee for their work. Dealing with the 
past, he said that four main questions arose relating to (1) the policy of standar- 
dization, (2) choice of the pacific type, (3) design of locomotives, and (4) placing 
of orders ])efore engines were tried out. There was no doubt that standardisation 
was a sound step and if India embarked on the construction of broad-gauge 
locomotives it would be one of the factors making it possible. The committee 
found that the choice of pacific engines was justified. It was the most popular- 
type in the world for fast passenger trains. As regards the design, the committee 
found that as power units the engines appeared to have been justified, as an 
important factor in the locomotive was the capacity for load. He pointed out 
that between Karachi and Lahore S, X. G.’s, which was the most powerful of 
the three types, were in use and six of these did work for ten of the older typo. 
Coal consumption was cut by a quarter and the annual saving due to these 
engines was estimated to be five and a half lakhs. But the committee found 
that the original design was not suitable for high speed. They were satisfactory 
so long as the track was good but extraordinarily sensitive to track irregularities. 
There had been insufficient appreciation of the close interdependence of the track 
and the engine. But he did not think the designers were negligent. They used 
all the skill and experience available and were untiring in making alterations and 
experiments. As regards purchase. Sir Andrew said it concerned only X. A.’s 
and X. B/s. Apart from two X. B.’s. ordered in 1934 for the M. S. M. 
Railway no "orders had been placed for any engines after 1930, Those ordered in 
1929-30 were ordered either before complaints were received or before there was 
reason to believe that there would be serious trouble. As two years were needed 
for full trials it would be not unfair to say that all the engines except two in 
1934 were ordered without trial or full trial. The reasons for the step were 
mainly the standardisation policy, the need for a wide fire box to have second 
class coal and great shortage of engines. The committee, while holding that a 
wiser course would have been to continue to purchase the older ty}}es, did not 
believe that the effect of trials at the time would have made any material differe- 
nce in the operating conditions. Referring to the important question of relations 
between the locomotive and the track, Sir Andrew said the main problem was 
if the front and back wheels were able to slide easily across, the locomotive 
engine was liable to hunt badly so as to cause distortion. If on the other hand 
they too were stiff a groat pressure would be exercised on the courses and a‘>nin 
there might be distortion. The committee found that tJae highest forces on^rail 
were exercised by the front driving wheels and the main recommendations were 
designed to transfer the pressure to the guiding wheels. Bo far as the experiments 
went they confirmed the soundness of the committee’s views. There were 281- 
engines of the three typos in India. He said that most of them had rendered 
excellent service. 1’here was no evidence that they had proved unsuitable for the 
branch lines. As a result of the farther experiments they had conducted they had 
reason to believe that they knew how to cure hunting though that was no justifica- 
tion for the steps already taken. 

Adjournment of Debate 

After Sir Andrew Clow's speech, Sir Yamin Khan proposed adjournment of 
the debate till the Delhi session. He said that though he did not agree with the 
Congress party’s absence he felt the House would be enhancing its reputations 
if in Older to enable the Congressites to take part in the debate it agreed to 
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post-pone the coasideta^ion of a highly technical important doe ament. The Leader 
of the House, Sir Zafr-ULih K^ian opposed the motion statin;^ that if business 
was postponed purely on the irroiuid that S3me members abstained from attending 
the session thou the business of the C-rov’ernnicnt would become impossible. 
Mr. F, E, James ^ was aureeublc to a brief adjournment for a few days but not 
till the Delhi session. M:)‘ilvi MAanvnal Abdul Ghani and Mr. Mohamed 

Azhar Ali supported the postponement till the Delhi session Mr. Jinnah said 
the House need not stop the business because some party was absent but postpone- 
ment for a few days would help the members to take a* useful part in the debate. 
Sir Aadraw Cloiv agreeing to postponement for a few days said that only 
half a day would be given for discussion. The House then adjourned. ' 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill 

31st. AUGUST : — The Assembly discussed to-day Dr. Deshmukh^s Bill 
to confer the^ right of divorce on Hindu women. In contrast to the Delhi 

session at which Dr. Deshmukh moved his motion, the galleries were practi- 
cally empty to-day, women being conspicuous by their absence. Bhai Paramanand, 
Mr. Lalchand Naoa/rai and Mr. Bajona, members of the Congress Nationalist 

Party, opposed the Bill. Bhai Pararaanand objected to the principle of the measure, 

and declared that it sought to introduce in India a system which had brought 
unhappiness and misery and wrecked homes in the . West. Apart from that, the 
Bill was one-sided. It did not confer the right of divorce on husbands. Just as 
there were cases in which women suff3red from the cruelty of husbands, there were 
also cases in which husbands suffered from ill-treatment by wives. Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai asserted that Dr. Deshmukh knew nothing of the conditions that obtained 
outside Bombay city. If he did, he would not have brought forward a Bill of this 
kind. Once a Bill of this kind became law, continued Mr. Navalrai, institutions 
like the Om Mandali would receive the fullest encouragement. Then, they should 
bid farewell to domestic peace and harmony. Mr. Bajoria took his stand on Hindu 
Shastras and quoted a number of Sanskrit verses in support of his thesis, that as 
marriage was a sacrament there could be no severing of that sacred tie even by death. 
Ninety-nine per cent of Hindu women themselves tvere opposed to the Bill, because 
they were convinced that it would disrupt Hindu society and culture. In the land 
of its origin, divorce was looked upon as an epidemic like smallpox, and a pest like 
the rinderpest. Sir Yamin Khan, speaking on behalf of the Muslim League Party, 
said that though as a rule his party did not interfere in social measures which the 
Hindu community wanted to introduce in their own society, yet they would be 
untrue to their heritage as Muslims if they opposed a measure embodying a prin- 
ciple which Islam had handed on as a torch to other nations in the world. Islam, 
he said, was the first to recognise the right of men as well as of women to separate 
if they could not live together and Protestant Christians had adopted that system 
and incorporated it in^^theii* law. Mr. Umar Ali Shaft quoted verses from the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, which, he contended, supported the theory that 
the right of divorce was exercised by Hindu women in the olden days. Maulana 
Zafar AH, speaking on behalf of the Muslim League Party, said : are always 

on the side of right. When the Congress is in the right, we are with the Congress. 
If the Government are in the right, we are with them. Wherever we do not agree 
with them, we sit on the fence” (laughter). Because his Party was always on the 
side of right, they should support the principle of the Bill, even though the Party 
tvhich brought forward the Bill was absent. The right of divorce was conferred on 
women 1,300 years ago by Islam. Christians did not for a long time recognise that 
right. They said that marriages were made in Heaven : but marriages were really 
made in Gretna Green 0aughtei9. Su, Christians also eventually ^ accepted divorce, 
Hinduism was now awakening after thousands of years and accepting the principle 
which, as Mr. Umar Ali Shah had shown, had been followed by them in the 
Mahabharata days. Mr. if. S. Aneij, Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party, said that 
the institution of marriage could be considered either as a sacrament or as a contract. 
If it was a contract, then it should be fair to both the parties. On that basis, the 
privilege of divorce should not be given to women and denied to men as the 
Bill sought to. But his conviction was that Hindu marriages were a sacrament 
and the shastras did not recognise divorce. The Sanskrit language had no word for 
divorce in its vocabulary. There, undoubtedly, were^ castes among Hindus who 
practised divorce, but it was a custom with no religious sanction behind it. The 
quotations given by Mr. Umar Ali Shah in support of the contention, that a woman 
was allowed to marry a second husband in the life-time of her first husband, 
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referred Eakshasa and Paisaoha marriages, forced marriages, and would not afford any 
basis for legislation to deal with marriages that obtained in Plindn society now, 
when the girl on marriage took over the gothra of the husband. The absence of religi- 
ous sanction for the system of divorce proceeded Mr. Anoy, did not necessarily mean 
that this or any other reform should not be attempted. He did not mean that. 
But he looked at the position from a different point of view. Was Hindu society 
ready for this reform just now ? In attempting to answer this question, the House 
should remember that the legislature had some sixty years ago passed the Widow 
Eemarriage Act. How many Hindu widows had taken advantage of it ? Very 
few, because, from his own experience he had found, that young men of marriage- 
able age might talk on the platform in favour of widow remarriage, but would not 
themselves readily put it into practice. If that was the state of preparedness of 
Hindu soeiety, was it right that they should enact a law which would have the 
effect of adding to the number of women who, because they had been divorced, 
were in a state of enforced widowhood ? Mr. Aney proceeded to refer to many 
defects in the Bill, such as, absence of an^r provision with regard to inheritance or 
the maintenance of the children of the divorced wife. With all his sympathy for 
Dr. Deshmukh’s objective, he had no alternative but to oppose the Bill. Mr. Azhar 
Ali said that Hindu males had no need for the right to divorce as they could marry 
as many wives as they desired. It was the Hindu woman that suffered and hence 
the Bill. Mr. Azhar Ali had not concluded his speech when the House rose for 
the day. 

ADVANTAGE OP PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 

1st. SEPTBMBEK Discussion was resumed on the Congress party’s resolu- 
tion moved daring the Delhi session by Mr. Gadgil recommending ‘measures 
legislative or otherwise to be taken immediately to prevent companies and concerns, 
the capital, membership, control or management of which is not predominantly 
Indian, from taking advantage of the protective tariffs imposed to foster industrial 
development in this country’. An amendment to the resolution had been moved 
during the Delhi session by Mr. Sathar Sait to lay down that the companies which 
should be prevented from taking advantage of the protective tariff should include 
companies which did not employ all the Indian communities in due proportion in 
their services. Mr, Sait this morning concluded his unfinished speech and after 
Mr. James had indicated the European group’s opposition to the resolution and 
the amendment, the Government’s attitude was explained by Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar^ Commerce Member, who made his first speech in the House and appeal- 
ed to the members to reject both the resolution and the amendment, Mr. Sait 
declared that the protected industries were being built up by the consumers among 
whom were members of every community in the country. The consumers, therefore, 
had the right to demand that the benefits made possible by their sacrifice should 
accrue to them and not wholly to a handful of people who held the key positions 
ill the industries. ' Mr. F, E, James dealing first with the amendment declared that 
it -was wholly impracticable and no Indian or British business could be run if the 
principles advocated in it were adopted. As for the resolution, the first question was 
whether the term *Tndian’ intended to exclude all but the Indian nationals. If so, 
it was highly discriminatory and would drive all the British concerns and many 
Indo-Bntish concerns which were operating under the protective tariff* wall out of 
business. It went beyond anything yet suggested either by the Nehru Eoport or 
the Federal Structure Sub-Oommittee of the E. T. C. or any representations made 
by any Indian commercial body to that conference or the Joint Select Committee. 
The European community, declared Mr. James, had always been prepared to align 
itself with the findings of the Fiscal Commission except the provision in the case 
of a public company that the proportion of directors which the Government might 
prescribe must consist of Indians. After quoting Mahatma Gandhi in support Mr. 
James said that resolutions such as the one before the House would force the 
community to look to the statutory safeguards for protection rather than to the 
goodwill of the people of the country, a process that was not in the interests of 
Indians or the Europeans, Sir Ramaswami Mudalia7\ who was cheered as he rose 
explained the policy of discriminating protection which, he said, would be more 
happily phrased as protection granted with due discrimination’. The controversy 
over th^e question whether the foreign companies should be allowed to establish 
themselves under the tariff wall had been going on for the last 20 years. A great 
deal had been said about the consumer paying for protection and about the 
foreign companies walking away with the benefit of that protection. It looked as if. 
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the only object of granting protection was to give a certain amount of profit for 
investment of caidtai. That was one of the last considerations in granting protection 
(Cheers.) Improvement in labour conditions, training of Indian technical skill and skill* 
in management and using of Indian raw produets""were even more relevant consider- 
ations. The statement that foreign companies were walking away with large rlrotits 
from x^Totected industries was not exactly borne out by the constant comxdaiuts he 
had received since he took otlice. For example, the sugar industry was making*' very 
little iwofit. Furthermore, the indications now were that the Indian caintal was uol 
enthusiastic in coming forth to be emxdoyed in protected industries. The Indian 
cafital was once again lighting shy of ' industrial investment. Kefening to the 
amendment, the Commerce^Member declared that to ask private eompanies^to adont 
a communal policy in regard to the employment of labour was beyond the power 
even of the Government of India, powerful as it was. He urged the" House to reject 
the resolution and the amendment. The resolution and the amendment were there- 
fore lost without division. 

Relief Income-Tax 

The next resolution was moved by Sheikh Rafiuddin Ahmed Siddiqui asking- 
that those who were compelled to pay employment tax in the province should be 
given relief of an equal amount in the income-tax payable to the centre an*d the 
amount so deducted should be written off against the province’s share of contribu- 
tions under the Niemeyer Award. The resolution supported by Mr. Nauman and 
Sir Yamiii Khan jmd opposed by the Finance Member, Mr. Josht and Mr. Aney was 
eventually withdrawn. The mover and Mr. Kauman objected to the double taxation 
involved in the levy of emx>loyment tax. Mr. Nauman asked for adjustment of the 
taxation policy between the centre and the provinces and urged that diiiino the 
interval the relief asked for should be given. ^ 

Declaring that the resolution was unnecessary. Sir Jeremy Batsman, Finance 
Member, said that the employment tax was either income-tax or it was not. If it 
was an incometax it trenched upon the central field and could not remain in 
existence. If it was not there was no reason for giving any relief at the expense of 
a province. Ihe situation which the resolution purported to deal with was a situa- 
tion which could not arise. As regards the larger question of overlapping of fiscal 
jurisdiction, it was not a question to be dealt with by a conference of finance autho- 
rities. It was a problem for the courts to deal with and not for a conference to 
decide by a gentleman’s agreement. Messrs. Joshi and Aney contended that there 
was nothing wrong in double taxation, iMr. Aney felt surprised that an elected 
member who understood the importance of provincial autonomy should ask the 
Central Government to force a province not to exercise the powers given to it under 
the Act. 

Bandea Boat Disaster 

A resolution by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai urging the Government to institute an 
enquiry into the Bandra Boat disaster at Karachi in which five Sindhi students lost 
their lives was rejected by the Assembly. The Commerce Member, on behalf of the 
Government, expressed inability either to institute an enquiry or to give compensv 
sion to the relations of the victims. He said that the case was enquired into by the ciLv 
magistrate of Karachi assisted by naval tejhnicians and was further enquired into bv 
the Court of Admiralty in London which completely exonerated the pilot but 
censured the master of the ship which collided with the boat. Government could 
not do anything more after this verdict by the highest tribunal in the empire so far 
as naval cases were concerned. The House at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 

Moratorium in Eailwats 

4th. SEPTE]VIBER:~The Assembly agreed to-day by 43 votes to 20 to the 

Finance Memher^s resolution extending up to April 1, 1942, the moratorium in 

respect of the arrears of payments to die Depreciation Reserve Fund maintained 
for Indian State-owned railway and arrears of contributions to the general 

revenues. The resolution was ox>posed by the Muslim League Party who insisted 
on an undertaking to be given by the Government in the House that a committee 
of the House would be appointed to go into the whole question of railway finance. 
One or two members of the Congress Nationalist party voted with the Muslim 

League Party against the resolution. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance member, in commending the resolution, recalled 
the resolution on similar lines passed by the House in October, 1937, and explained 
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that Government had no option but to continue to treat the arrears to the Deprecia- 
tion Eeserve Fund in the same way, as under that resolution, unless they were pre- 
pared to raise sums Irom the general tax-payer to pay the amounts due to the 
provinces under the Niemeyer Order-in Council. As regards the arrears of contribu- 
tions to the general revenues, he explained that until the railways produced a 
surplus of the order of four crores and a half, the question of paying these arrears 
would not arise. Sir Jeremy expressed his full sympathy with the feeling of many 
members of the House that the Separation Conventioii of 1924 was due for reconsi- 
deration. It was obvious that it had failed in many important respects. He knew 
that on the last occasion it was suggested that some change might be made before 
the question of continuing this moratorium came before the^ House. The Govern- 
ment had gone into the question but their examination had disclosed how complete- 
ly they were tied by the existing arrangement. He was prepared to undertake that 
the question relating to the Separation Convention and the question of evolving a 
more suitable system for the future would be gone into during the period of exten- 
sion of the moratorium, but until the period of five years under the Niemeyer 
Award ended, no departure from the existing practice could be made. 

Mr. L, C. Buss, on behalf of the European Group, gave reluctant support to 
the resolution as a temporary expedient. In his view, the moratorium and the 
cancellation were much the same thing and he did not quite understand the 
view that the millstone of these arrears should be carried^ forward in the hope 
that by some miracle it would be transmuted into gold (Laughter). 
A revision of the Separation Convention was imperative. Prof. Banerii 
criticised the “extravagance of the railways” while Sardar Sant Singh, aftk' 
congratulating the Government on their new policy of trusting the House 
as exemplified by the statement of the Leader of the House, denounced the 
practice of cancellation or repudiation of debts. Mr. Azhar AH considered that the 
railways were being mismanaged. Mr. Nauman suggested that a committee of the 
House should be appointed to go into the whole question of railway finance. Mr. 
Josht thought that the Depreciation Reserve Fund has been built upon an extravagant 
scale and when too much was hoarded, the natural tendency was to raid the hoard. 
The real sufferers were the railway employees who, he declared, were denied their 
due share by way of wages. Maulana Zafar AH refused to accept the principle of 
repudiation of debts. Mr. Jinnah declared that unless the Government accepted the 
proposal for a committee of the House, he was unable to support the resolution. Sir 
Jeremy Raisman, in replying to the debate, thought that the discussion had ranged 
over a field which would be more suitable to the debate on the railway budget. 
Here was one large Government Department with which certain financial arrange- 
ments had been made. As a result of experience, both the civil and railway sides 
now agreed that certain adjustments should be made in that arrangements and he 
could not for the life of him see how the princi]jle of repudiation of debts was 
involved in that. The House carried the resolution by a majority. 

Census Bill 

The House passed the Census Bill, the Indian Salt Act (Amendment) Bill, the 
Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill and the Indian Tea Cess Act (Amendment) 
Bill and referred to a Select Committee the Bill to amend the Indian Railways Act. 

Mr, /. A.^ Thorne, Home Member, moving the consideration of the Census Bill 
said, “I take it as a good omen that the first Bill that should come up for consi- 
deration by this House after the -declaration of war yesterday should be one that 
presupposes a state of peace and security in India and, in fact, throughout 
the world. May I express the hope that victory and peace will be achieved in time 
for us to complete the preparations necessary for the Census of 1941 ?” 
The Indian Census, he continued, was a remarkable achievement both in 
the magnitude of the population to be dealt with and in the lowness of the cost 
at which the enumeration was made. It was in fact a great national effort. Experts 
have commended the high level reached by the Indian Census. 

Lr. Banerjee moved for the reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 
and was supported by Sir Henry Gidney, Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. Aney. They 
pointed out that many inaccuracies existed in the last Census and they 
^prehended that deliberate inaccuracies might be more in the coming 
Census as a result of the unhealthy zeal of communal enumerators trying 
to represent the number of one particular community as larger than they actually 
were and there was no means of checking the accuracy because the returns were 
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confidential and no one had access to them. The Home Member, replying, said 
that the communal srs]»icions appear to have been engendered daring the last 
few honis. No members had apparently thought of them previously because no 
amendment to deal with the possibility of a communal danger had Itch tabled. 
As regards the confidential nature of the returns, he referred to the attempts that 
had been made to have the Census records produced in courts to pro^e or rebut 
alibis ( Laughter ) and said it was in order to prevent tlicse abuses that the retiuns 
should be kept entiiely confidential. The Select Conimiitee motion was rejected 
without a division and the Bill was passed without an amendment. The House 
then adjourned. 

Defence of India Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER i—In accordance w’ith the announcement made yesterday Sir 
Zafrullah Khan introduced to-day the bills embodying the piovisions of the Ordi- 
nances. The Defence of India Bill provides special in ensures to ensure the public 
safety, interest and defence of British India and for the trial of certain oftences. 
It reproduces the provision of the Defence of India Ordinance issued on Sunday 
night. 

Indian Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, introduced a bill to make good 
the defects in the Indian Taiiff Act of 1934 and to validate the levy and collection 
of duty on the import of wood pulp under the two I'aritf Bills passed at the Delhi 
session this year. The IMuslim League Party walked out of the House as a protest 
against what w^as regarded as ‘an uncompromising attitude’ of the Government 
spokesman. Mr. Aznar Alt, a member of the party, desired to move an amendment 
to clause 3 of the Medical Diplomas Bill, laying down conditions for excluding 
from practice British subjects domiciled in the united Kingdom or India who hold 
diplomas granted in the United Kingdom on the grountl of inadequacy of such 
diplomas. The amendment sought to provide that knowledge of the vernacular of 
the place where he intends to practise be made one of the conditions -whereon such 
practitioner should be permitted to practise in India. The Leader of the House, 
Sir Zafrulla Khan objected to the amendment on the ground of want of sufficient 
time. The Chair disallo^ved it. The League party thereupon opposed the whole 
clause 3 which, was however, passed by a majority. 

Arbitration Bill 

Sir Zafrullah Khan^s motion to refer the Arbitration Bill to a select com- 
mittee was passed after a brief debate in the course of wffiich the mover stated that 
if the Congress party returned to the House before the end of the current session, 
it w’as his intention to move for the inclusion of their representative in the select 
committee. 

Adj. Motion—The Chatfield Report 

As there was no other business on the order paper the House agreed to take 
up immediately, instead of the usual hour, an adjouimment motion on the Govern- 
ment decision on the Chatfield report. Sir Raza Ah, moving for the adjournment 
of the House, declared that the report of the Chatfield Committee caused grave 
discontent in India from end to end It was an ex-parte report produced behbid 
the backs of Indiaus. In the war that had started India was asked to do all she 
could to help Britain. But what the Goveniment had done to prepai*e India and 
make her self-sufficient in matters of defence so that she could defend herself 
and help Britain and other parts of the globe ? No doubt she had made a gift 
of 34 million pounds but it w’as not a large sum compared with the expenses of 
modern war. Sir Baza complained that the committee made no recommendations 
regarding Indian ization. He also criticized the Government of India’s policy of exclu- 
sion of Indians from key positions in defence matters. !Mr. F, E. James referred 
to the fact that the committee had invited all Indians, who wanted to give their 
views to appear before them and invitation had been accepted by those who took a 
realistic view of India’s defence problems. The committee did make use of the 
cooperation of such Indians. Indianization, how'ever, was not within the committee’s 
terms of reference. As regards consulting the House, Mr, James said that in military 
matters there w^as such a thing as secrecy to be observed and it would have been 
the height of folly if his Majesty’s Government had agreed to make the recommenda- 
tions of the committee a subject of party politics in India. The British Government 
which was making a gift of £34 millions to India had not consulted its Parliament 
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before deciclinj^ to make the gift. He begged of the members to take a realistic view 
of the times. Sir Zafrullah Khan^ Law Member, said that he wished that in all 
matters of dispute in which he ^vas involved he could get an ox parte decision so 
entirely in his fas^our as the one against which Sir Raza Ali was complaining. 
Matters dealt with in the decisions on the Chatficld report were matters of a kind 
on which the executive Government should take responsibility upon themselves, Sir 
Zafarullah declared. They were not matters ^vhich could be placed before the legis- 
lature. The British Government undertook the responsibility of providing for the cost of 
modernizing the Indian army because Indian resources were not equal to the demand. The 
British Government had undertaken that responsibility without consulting Parliament. 
Sarder Sant Singh sought the elucidation of two apparently irreconcilable state- 
ments made in the committee report, firstly, that if Indian troops were emydoyed 
beyond India’s borders in the defence of India, then Indians would bear the ordinary 
cost ; and, secondly, that troops would not be employed outside India at the cost of 
Indian revenues. The declared sum granted by the British Government should be 
spent in building armament factories and allied industries in India. Mr. C. M, G, 
OgiLvie, Defence Secretary, observed that it was rather difficult to criticize a gift 
such as the one given by the British Government and he sympathized with the sup- 
porters of the motion who found themselves in difficulties. ‘We are now at war and 
in order to assist us to play whatever part vre may have to play we received tliis 
large measure of help’. Replying to Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. Ogilvie explained that 
in accordance with the decisions on the report India’s liabilities for external defen- 
ce had been limited to the smallest extent possible. India’s commitments with 
regard to troops that might be called up in main at India’s outer bastions had been 
limited to about one-tenth of the forces she maintained. If forces in excess of this 
percentage were required to be used for external defence she should not be called upon 
to pay for them. As regards the expenditure of money, Mr. Ogilvie said that much 
material must of course be from England. It would not be permitted to issue 
tenders in India for the purchase of light tanks (laughter), but whatever could be 
produced in India would be used. The existing ordnance factories would be extend- 
ed to the utmost possible extent and everything would be done to enable them to 
produce more. (Cheers.) As it was now the hour at which the House agreed to 
terminate the debate and as the mover did not want division, the motion was talked 
out. 

Recommendations of the Chatfield Committee 

The substance of the main recommendations of the Chatfield Committee re- 
port is published in the form of a despatch from his Majesty’s Government ‘ to the 
Viceroy. It contains 15 pargraphs of a close review of the present position of the 
Army in India and the proposals for organizing, equipping and maintaining the 
forces in India in accordance with modern requirements. The proposals affect the 
Army, Air and Naval forces maintained by the Government of India. 

It is stated that to bring the equipment and organization of the defence forces 
in India into line with modern conditions, both internationally and techuieally, 
India requires a capital sum of 41 crores. The first outstanding fact of this despatch 
is a free gift of 33i crores by the Government of the United Kingdom and a loan 
of Hi crores free of interest for the next five years. 

The second point of interest is the reduction in the establishment of British 
troops in India by about 25 per cent, of that obtaining on July 1, 1938, which 
comprises two regiments of the cavalry, an equivalent of three regiments of the artil- 
lery and six battalions of the infantry. 

The sole condition attached to that magnificent gift is that India should bring 
her defence forces npto the standard of equipment necessitated by modern warfaie 
and adjust her strategical plans to the conditions obtaining in the world today. 

The despatch from his Majesty’s Government on the Chatfield report reviews 
the background of its appmntment and^ enquiry and says that the committee consi- 
dered the suggestion that it might be similar, cheaper and more effective to maintain 
separate specialized forces for purposes such as frontier w'atch and wai*d and inter- 
nal security. They concluded, however, for many reasons the suggestion could not 
be supported. Based on these and other conclusions, the committee recommended a 
thorough-going scheme for the re-equipment of all branches of the service. One of 
the most important features of the proposal is the mechanization of the bulk of the 
cavalry and of the first line transport of a large portion of the infantry, with 
the object of greatly increasing the mobility of the units. With the increased efficie- 
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ncy and mobility afforded by modernization, it becomes possible to provide equal 
security with fewer troops, though it has to be recognized that the maintenance costs 
of modernized units are higher. 

The Committee carefully considered these factors in relation to the defence 
requirements of India and to the need for keeping the maintenance cost of the 
army within the compass of what India can afford. 

The total reduction of British troops as measured with the establishments on 
July, 1, 1038, _ is approximately 25 per cent. In this connection, it has to be I'emem- 
bered that while the redaction of British units on the Indian establishment implies 
their transfer to the Home establishment and consequently their retention as part of 
the available combating forces, the reduction of Indian units must be absolute in so 
far as they can be employed at the cost of non -Indian revenues, in overseas sta- 
tions. 

DISTRIBUTION OP ARMY IN INDIA 

1. The basis of distribution of the army in India will be— (a) Frontier defence 
(b) Internal security (c) Coast defence (d) General reserve (e) External defence 
troops. 

MODERNIZED UNITS 

2* Types of modernized units will be as follows : — 

Britisn and Indian cavalry light tank regiments— equipped with light tanks 
and armoured carriers for reconnaisance. 

Indian cavalry armoured regiments — equipped with light tanks and armoured 

cars. 

Indian cavalry motor regiments— provided with motor transport for conveyan- 
ce of personnel who will normally be on foot. 

British and Indian held artillery regiments- all regiments are to be mechanized 
and in due course equipped wdth twenty-five-pounder guns. 

Sappers and Miners units— with mechanical power tools. 

British and Indian infantry battalions— armed with rifies, brens and two-inch 
mortars and fully mechanized first line transport. 

tfnits on the north-western frontier will retain a certain proportion of pack 
mules. 

AIR FORCES 

3. The air forces in India will be re-equipped with modern aircraft as 
follows 

Bomber squadrons — ^Blenheims. 

Army Cooperation Squadrons— Lysanders, 

Bomber transport squadrons— Valentias, 

The Indian Air Force squadron, at present being formed is expected to be 
complete by the end of 1910. 

Volunteer flights for coast defence duties will be raised at certain ports. 

Eoyal Indian Navy 

4. The following new vesssels will be ordered for the Eoyal Indian Navy. 

(a) Four ‘bittern’ class escort vessels, {b) Four ‘mastif’ class trawlers. 

The Indus and the Hindustan will be re-equipped with new armament. 

Ordnance Factories 

5. In order to make India as far as possible self-sufficient in the supply of 
munitions in war the existing ordnance factories will be expanded or reconstructed. 
Where necessary, entirely new factories will be built. 

Announcing that his Majesty’s Government consider that the Committee’s pro- 
posals should be accepted, subject only to a few minor modifications, the despatch 
says : Tn reaching this conclusion his Slajesty’s Government have taken full account 
of the heavy capital cost involved, which has been estimated at some 31.33 million 
sterling or over 45 crores of rupees. His Majesty’s Government have accepted that 
this capital expenditure cannot be found out of the resources available in India. 
They, therefore, propose to seek the authority of Parliament for its provisions from 
the Home Exchequer’. 

It is estimated that a period of five years 'would be required for the completion 
of the modernization plan, and the provision of the total capital sum would accord- 
ingly be spread over this period. Of the total amount three quarters 'would be pro- 
vided as a gift while one quarter would be advanced by way of a loan. The interest 
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on this portion would however, be entirely remitted for the first five years ; there- 
after interest would become payable to;i,ether with the instalment of capital. 

Continuinjj;, the despatch refers to ‘the principle hitherto accepted’ that India 
should be responsible for a ‘minor daiis>er’ while Great Britain should be responsible 
‘for a ‘major danj^er’ of attack by a ^reat Power upon India or ui>on the Empire 
through India. ‘Modern developments have, however, clearly shown how vulnerable 
India is to attack in other forms than those that were envisaged when the principle 
was first laid down. Such attacks, if they should ever mature, would so vitally 
affect India’s own well-being that they would demand immediate cooperation in 
effective measures for India’s defence. In such cases India’s defence would jmrely 
be effectively and economically assured by cooperation in the defence of points out- 
side India strategically essential to her security. Thus the Committee have recom- 
mended a general principle that the forces maintained by India should be aderpiate 
not merely for the narrower purposes of purely local defence, but also to assist in 
maintaining v hat they describe as ‘India’s external seciiriby’, and further that India 
should acknowledge that her responsibilities cannot, in her own interest, be already 
limited to the local defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 

Finally, the despatch says : The scale of forces recommended is intended to be 
adequate, though not more than adequate for India’s purely local defence together 
with a margin if need be for her external defence. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that the Committee have made out a convincing case for other proposals 
and they hope that, the principles advocated by the Committee will commend them- 
selves to the Government of India and to all who are prepared to take a realistic 
view of India’s defence requirements in modern circumstances. 

Defence of India Bill (gontd.) 

8th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly spent the whole time today in discussing 
the motion of Sir Zafrullah Khan, Law Member, that the Defence of India 
Bill be taken into consideration together with the amendments suggesting the 
reference of the Bill to a select committee. Sir Zafrullah Khan, moving his 
motion, observed that the wide powers given by the Bill were essential for the 
successful prosecution of the war and to control the disloyal and mischievous 
tendencies which might cause serious damage to India’s ability to help in the 
prosecution of the war. The Bill was largely based on the Act of l9lo passed to 
meet a similar emergency with certain adaptations rendered necessary by the 
present state of affairs. Two or three motions had been tabled for the reference 
of the Bill to a select committee, he proceeded, but many on the Government 
side were bearing an extremely heavy burden and the consideration of time 
at this stage was particularly a weighty one. ^ He was not asking the House to 
pass the Bill by the afternoon. Though^ it was an emergency measure the 
House nevertheless was entitled to discuss it and scrutinise the provision but it 
would not be in the best interests to insist upon the measure being sent to a select 
committee. Mr. Chandhury and Mr. E-sak Sait moved their amendments to 
refer the Bill to a select committee. Mr. Chandhury declared that the country 
had no hand in the declaration of the war and the House had not been consulte(f. 
The Chair held that the discussion of the merits and the genesis of the war was 
not relevant. Mr. Chandhury urged that the select committee should, among 
other points, consider whether the Bill should come into force in the country until 
there was actual war within her boundaries. The committee should also consider 
whether any statements made in India against the allies should be {uinished as 
the Bill sought to do. Mr. Essak Sait said that the Muslim League party was 
willing to concede that the Government of India should take such measures as 
were necessary for the defence of India and for the successful prosecaition of 
the war, but there was a possibility of the wide powers given by the Bill being 
misused ; hence the motion for a select committee. He added tliat it was not 
a dilatory motion, his only anxiety being to ensure that the Bill should serve 
for which it was meant and should not go beyond. Mr. Aikman, leader of the 
European group, said that he was not certain that reference to a select committee 
would not expedite the passing of this Bill. Keferring to the Bill, he said that the 
ordinance on which it was based indicated how much belter prepared the Govern- 
ment of India was as compared to 1914. India’s future was bound up with the 
future of the Empire, France and liberty-loving countries and her effec^tiveness of 
defence, manpower and supplies were therefore of the greatest importance. He 
was glad that the Government were alive to the danger of profiteering. Sardar 
Sant Singh declared that the only consideration was whether the powers demanded 
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by the executive would rightly be used and he wanted an assurance. He 
asked that the rules under the Bill should be embodied in the Bill itself. 
He added that no harm would be done if the select committee took time to 
consider the measures fully and eliminated all objectionable features. Mr. F. E, 
James said that after the assurance given by the deputy leader of the Muslim 
League the Government should reconsider their attitude to the motion for reference 
to a select committee. He accepted the desirability of saving time, but he 
hoped that the Government would appreciate the value to them and to the country 
of carrying all communities in this country with them. Sir Yamin Khan said 
that there was full and whole-heared cooperation from non -official benches on the 
issue of war and such cooperation demanded reciprocal cooperation from the 
Government, a little delay by the select committee would not be waste of time. 
Mr. iY. d/". JoJij made the only speech of the day opposing the Bill outright. 
He^ declared tliat it was premature and too wide in scope and that a consequence 
of it would be that the activities of the working classes in the country would 
be severely restricted. Those who studied the life of the working classes knew 
that their wages did not rise with a rise in the cost of living which had already 
begun to be felt with a rise in the prices of commodities. Sir Zafrullah said 
that he did not like to rake up bitter memories but the sufferings of the Punjab 
to which Sardar Sant Singh referred occurred under the martial law ordinance 
which had been issued because the province was declared to be in a state of 
rebellion and one section of the people were at loggerheads with the Government. 
That position did not exist today and that was not the position with which the 
present Bill was intended to deal. If Sardar Sant Singh wanted an 
assurance of the kind Mr. Churehiil gave in Parliament Sir Zafrullah Khan 
w\as prepared to give. He read the words of Mr. Churchill expressing hope 
that the powers to curtail many valuable rights and liberties in emergency would 
rest in the hands that would not abuse them but would cherish them and that 
we looked forward to the time when those liberties and rights would be restored to 
the people. He was grateful, Sir Zafrullah proceeded, to the members who had 
given the assurance regarding the expeditious passage of the Bill after it had 
emerged from the select committee. On the basis of that assurance that having 
regard to the time at their disposal the Bill would be treated as a special case he 
was willing to accept the amendment for reference to a select committee (cheers). 
But if there was any use at all in referring it to a select committee it would be 
absolutely impossible to report within 4S hours as Mr. Chaudhury wanted. Mr. 
Essak Bait’s amendment giving time up to Sept. 15 was more practicable but 
the personnel of the committee would need to include two more omcial members. 
The mover of the amejidment agreed to their inclusion. The House agreed for 
reference to the select committee. 

Official bills Passed 

The House next passed two official bills, one amending the Tariff Act and the 
other amending the law of evidence in respect of certain commercial documents 
as reported by the select committee. The first was moved by Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member, who sought to make good certain defects in the law 
which were brought to light by a scrutiny of the Indian Tariff Act Amendment 
Bills passed at the Delhi' session and to validate the levy and collection of duty 
on imported wood pulp for the period from 1st to 20th April. The amount 
was Rs. 22,000 and if the amendment was not passed it might have to be 
refunded. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned till Blonday, the 11th* September, 
when H. E. the Viceroy addressed a joint session of both houses. 

His Excellency said : ‘Gentlemen, I have in the first place to read to you a 
gracious message to India from his Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor which I 
have just received and which I think can most appropriately first be announced 
in the presence of the Central Legislature It is as follows : 

“In these days when the whole of civilization is threatened, the widespread 
attachment of India to the cause in which we have taken arms has been a source 
of deep satisfaction to me. I also value most highly the many and generous offers 
of assistance made to me by the Princes and people of India. I am confident that 
in the struggle upon which I and my peoples have now entered we can count on 
the sympathy and support from every quarter of the Indian continent in the face 

13 
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of tlie common danger. Britain is figliting for no selfish ends but for the maintenance 
of a principle vital to the future of mankind—the principJo that relations between 
civilised states must be regulated not by force but by reason and law so that men 
live free from terror of war, to pursue happiness and well-being which should be 
the destiny of mankind.” 

‘The message is signed by his Majesty’s own hand. 

Euthless German Attack 

‘We are all of us by now only too familiar with the circumstances in which 
Germany has attacked her neighbour state. We have seen even in a week that has 
elapsed since the outbreak of war the spirit in which that war is likely to be waged 
by Germany’s rulers. We Jaave seen a ruthless onslaught upon Poland without a 
declaration of war ; the sinking without warning of the liner Athenia and loss of 
life that has followed ; complete and cynical disregard by rulers of the German 
people of those principles, the establishment and maintenance of which has been 
the general object of civilised mankind in past years. It is clear beyond any 
question in the present circumstances that, hateful as the idea of war may be to 
us, we and the nations associated with us are left with no alternative. There is no 
means of replying to an unprovoked and wanton onslaught that has been made on 
a peaceful country but by resorting ourselves to force. But in resorting to force 
we can at least do so with confidence as to purity of our motives, and as to unself- 
ishness of considerations which have led us to our decision. I need not to-day 
enlarge on the importance of the issues. All of you are familiar with them. But 
I would again em})hasise the impossibility which confronts us in the face of repe- 
ated breaches of faith, breaches of honourable understanding over the past year or 
more, of trusting the word of the rulers of the German people—a point which the 
Prime Minister forcibly brought out in his recent address to Germany. Nothing 
could be more damning than the plain recital of the fact. We have been assured 
time and again that Germany had no further territorial ambition in Europe and 
that assurance has been repudiated on every occasion on which it has suited the 
rulers of Germany to repudiate it. 

Broken Pledges 

*We have been assured that Germany would respect the Treaty of Locarno ; 
that she had no designs on former Czechoslovakia ; that she was concerned only to 
restore to Germany the Sudeten fringes of Czechoslovakia and had no designs on 
Czechoslovak centre of the country ; that she did not aim at the incorporation in 
her territories of citizens of any non-German nation or race ; that she did not 
contemplate the annexation of Austria ; that she had no designs on Poland, for 
many years in the difficult post-war period a trusting friend bound to her by trea- 
ties of alliance. That long list does not exhaust the tale of German pledges 
publicly given in the most binding and most sacred fashion. Not single one of 
those pledges has been honoured. Each one of them has been broken with the entire 
disregard for those standards of truth and international morality on the basis of 
which alone the world can hold together or hope to progress. And those breaches 
of faith have been not merely a^ breach of faith. They have represented the denial 
of justice ; a refusal_ to recognise any guiding principle save that of force ; a com- 
plete and cynical disregard for the principles that regulate intercourse of nation 
with nation *, an anxiety to turn to the fullest advantage the absence of preparedness 
of those nations who had believed in the sanctity and in the sacredness of the under- 
takings given on behalf of a great nation by rulers of that nation. 

Appeal for Unity 

‘Now that decision is taken now that it is clear that no course other than 
armed resistance will enable us and countries allied with us to preserve the prin- 
ciple for which we fight, I would make only one appeal to-day. My appeal is one 
for unity. In the message which I have just read his Imperial Majesty has told us 
of the deep satisfaction caused to him by, in his own words, “the wide-spread 
attachment of India to the cause in which we have taken up arms”. 

Principles at Stake 

‘Our task must be to indicate the principles at stake, to work together in the 
Closest unity for the furthering of our common object. Nothing could be more 
significant than the unanimity of approach of all in India—Princes, leaders of great 
political parties, ordinary man and woman ; or than the contributions, whether in 
offers of personal service, or men or money, that have already reached me torn the 
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Princes and people of India. There could be no more striking evidence of the 
depth of the appeal of the issues now before us. I am confident that, however 
difficult may be the days that lie ahead of us (and the teaching of history shows 
us clearly the folly of assuming in a struggle of the magnitude of the present 
that victory will be easy or that course of a campaign, whatever it may be, wdll 
be unchequered ) India will speak and act as one and that her contribution will 
be worthy of her ancient name.’ 

‘Gentlemen, in the circumstances such as those in which we are met 
together to-day you will not expect me to deal with matters of more ordinary 
interest which in the normal course 'would have figured in my address to the 
Central Legislature. I am certain that I shall be voicing tho wishes of all of 
you if I confine my remarks today to the war and to the issues that directly 
concern or arise out of the war. But I feel that it is only proper that I should 
express my own confidence that whatever may be the task that, as the campaign 
develops, may fall to the lot of our defence forces 'whether by sea, by land or in 
air the response will be one worthy of those glorious traditions, fame and renown 
which are world-wide. They are already as you know represented overseas and 
our fighting forces can claim to be assisting at "the very outset of war, in bolding 
posts of vast and critical importance. To the civil "population of the country 
and to the civil services whether at the centre or provinces, I would say that the 
past experience has shown the spirit in which we may anticipate their answer 
to the new call which is being made upon them and to the new tasks 
which they have to undertake. These are anxious and difficult times in 
'which heavy burdens personal as well as general must necessarily weigh upon 
all of us 'whoever and wherever we may be. I am certain that those burdens -will be 
sustained in a manner -worthy of our past, 

I27DUN Defence 

'Before I conclude my remarks to you today there are two matters, both of 
them arising out of the present situation, on which I would say a word. The first 
is the acceptance by his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India of the 
conclusions of the Ohatfield Committee as expressed in a recently published dismteh. 
That decision marks an epoch in the history of Indian defence. Great proolems 
which confronted us in the matter of defence consequent on changes in the inter- 
national situation and development of modern armaments are now in a fair way to 
solution. They have been a constant concern of my advisers, and particularly of bis 
Excellency the Commander-in -Chief, for many months past. The result of the 
deliberations which have taken place is on a broad view satisfactory in the highest 
degree. In particular, I am glad to think not only that improvements so essential 
at the present stage of the world’s history should be so far advanced, but that, 
thanks to the most generous measure of help which has been extended to us, the 
necessity of laying heavy additional burdens on the tax-payer has been avoided. The 
profound significance of the decisions that have been taken lies in the fact that 
India— so largely an agricultural country which could never save at the cost of com- 
Xdete disregard to other calls, have hoped to make available vast sums of money 
necessary for re-equipment and modernization — ^has, thanks to the gift which she has 
received from his Majesty’s Government, been placed in the same position in relation 
to modernisation of her army as great industrial nations of the world. 

Fedeeation Postponed 

‘I will add only one word more in regard to our Federal preparations. Those 
preparations as you are aware are -well ad\^nced and much labour has been lavished 
on them in the last three years. Federation remains as before the objective of his 
Majesty’s Government ; but you -will understand, gentlemen, without any elaborate 
exposition on my part the compulsion of the present iuternational situation, and the 
fact that given the necessity for concentrating on the emergency that confronts us 
we have no choice but to hold in suspense work in connection with preparations for 
Federation while retaining Federation as our objective. Had we met in more normal 
times there would have been many other matters to mention to you today,— the 
position of Indians overseas ; various developments of interest and importance which 
are under consideration in the civil administration ; woiking of provincial autonomy 
and of the reformed constitution. But as I have already suggested I feel certain 
that at a time when the struggle which is raging elsewhere is u]>per-most in our 
thoughts this is a moment in -fthich that emeigency, and matteis directly associated 
with that emergency, must be of predominant and in a sense of almost exclusive 
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importance. Our trust must be that, under Providence the forces of right and justice 
will triumph, and that we may be able to take up again those interrupted activities 
on which we have been engaged for the furtherance of constructive work, of peace 
and of progress and prosperity of India. (Loud cheers),’ 

Pacific Locomotive Comm. Kepoet 

After H. E. the Viceroy’s address the House resumed discussion on the Pacific Com- 
mittee’s Locomotive report. The House rejected without a division the Muslim League 
Party’s amendment, moved by Maulvi Abdul Ghaiii, to Sir Andrew Clow’s motion, 
expressing the opinion that the purchase of 218 X class Pacific engines during 
the period 1925-28 without trial being given, “was unwarranted and a huge wastage 
of public money.” Maulvi Abdul Ghani, moving his amendment, criticised what 
he described as the “squandering” of money by the Railway Board in this and 
other instances notably in the purchase of a large number of cast iron sleepers 
which later were condemned as unfit for use. Mr. C. C, Miller, in expressing the 
European Group’s opposition to the “sweeping” amendment, stressed the importance 
of a rigid adherence to the principle of “Safety First” in the purchase of engines 
for Indian Railways. The Committee, he said, had found that the Railway Board 
were responsible for the purchase, without extended trial, of a class of locomotives 
which had proved unsuitable to the Indian track. In coming to this , con elusion the 
Committee had taken into account the dilemma in which the Board had been placed 
with regard to standardisation and fuel economy, but the committee had neverthe- 
less found that the Board, by their decision to purchase the engines in spite of the 
strongly expressed advice of the consulting engineers, took a risk. Mr. Miller pleaded 
that the Government should give effect to the recommendation of the Committee for 
strengthening the link between the Mechanical Engineer and the Shed Staff and the 
establishment of a Research and Development Bureau. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi 
vigorously criticised the design and the initial and continued purchase of Pacific 
engines which, he pointed out, continued to be defective, although between 1929 
and 1938 no less than twenty major modifications had been tried. The past, 
however, was past, and they had to discuss the futuie. He congratulated the 
Communications Member on taking up the recommendations of the Committee. 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai thought that the Committee had_ virtually found that 
India had committed a mistake in not having her own factoiies for the manufacture 
of engines suited to her conditions. This aspect of the matter ^ had, in his opinion, 
assumed greater importance, now that the European war might result in cutting 
off supplies of locomotive parts from abroad. Sir Ziauddin Aimed elaborated this 
point further, and said that it was now a practical proposition that India must 
be made self-supporting in the matter of running her railways. If the war 
continued for a considerable length of time, the railways in India might come 
to a standstill unless the Railway Board started manufacturing engines in India. 
And in manufacturing them here, the prime consideration must be safety. 
Speed was not of great importance just now. Railway Board must no longer 
follow a policy which, he thought, was similar to that of a man who first 
purchased a saddle and went about in search of a horse to suit it. (Laughter). 
Maulana Zafar Ali declared that responsibility had not been brought homo 
against the individuals responsible for the continued purchase of the engines 
in question. The public would never be satisfied until action was taken against 
those who had played ducks and drakes with public money. Action could easily 
be taken by the Railway Board in this matter if it applied the same rigid 
standards of conduct as were applied in the case of a Divisional Traffic Manager 
who was sacked because he was thought to have wrongly used his power to issue 
passes. Sir Andrew Clew, replying to the debate, referred to the remarks about 
the manufacture of locomotives in India. There seemed to be an impression that 
they were now taking up a subject which they could have taken up many years 
ago. This was not really a recommendation of the Committee. Sir Andrew said 
that the Committee had made certain observations on the making of locomotives. 
Circumstances, he proceeded, had changed greatly since the proT'Osals were first 
put forward, particularly the cost of building engines abroad. Moreover, there 
had been big changes since he moved the motion in the House last week. But 
what effect these would have on the possible building of locomotives here, he was 
not prepared to predict. Sir A. H. Ghaznavi, the Communications Member said, 
attributed to the Committee the view that the whole design was unsuitable. If 
that was so, he (the speaker) should have thought their advice w'ould have been 
to scrap the lot and start a new design. But the Committee found that the 
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Pacific Engines design was on the whole justified. Eefcning to the amendment, 
which he opposed, Sir Andrew said that so far as the financial aspect was concerned, 
a very stroiig justification could be put forwaid for these engines. The issue was 
whether these engines should have been purchased or t\helher engines of any 
other type should have been purchased in the place of the Pacitics. A much 
larger number of the obsolete types, they should remember, would have been 
necessary than the number of the type which was actually purchased. It was not 
a case of the engines not being ncede'd. The charge might be laid against the 

Eailway Board of the day that they were unduly o]4imistic in their expectations 

of traffic, but if they erred in that rest ect. they "erred in good company. He 
could think of a large number of projects, some non-officiah some unfortunately 
official, in those expansive years, which later on proved to be very far fiom being 
gold mines. The Eailway Board erred in the company of this House which in 
1922 recommended the purchase of engines worth ninety crores of ru}‘ees which, 
he was told, represented about two thousand locomotives. Actually less than half 
of that number was purchased. Dealing with the question of responsibility for 
the purchases, Sir x4ndrew said, ‘'It has always been a very difficult thing to 
judge one’s predecessors. Every man is a fool to " his successor (laughtei). The 
sensible things that we do call for no notice in future years, but mistakes we 
all make become evident to those who have to repair thein.” For that reason, 

he had always tried to be tender in forming opinions about those who were past 

and gone. But the Committee themselves had made it clear that in their opinion 
there was an error of judgment in neglecting the warning of the consulting 
engineers and in proceeding with the purchase before trial of so 'many engines at 
one time. He felt that in ^ matters of this kind, the Committee, with their 
knowledge and the close attention they had given to the task, were perhaps in a 
better position to judge than any member of the House. He was prepared to 
leave it at that. The amendment was lost, and the House adjourned. 

Defeis'ce op I^dia Bill 

SEPTEJIBER The Assembly held to-day a general discussion on the 
Defence of India Bill as reported by the Select Committee. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah^ 
Leader of the House, moved for consideration of the Bill, after which Mr. A. C, 
Dutta and Sir A. H, Ghaznavi addressed the House. Sir Yamln Khait, giving 
general support to the Bill, urged the Government to agree to the Muslim League 
Party’s amendment to delete the provision that it shall not be necessary to take 
down the evidence at length in writing during trials before Special Tribunals. That 
provision, he pointed out, would lead to a conflict of views among^ judges of the 
TTibunals. He reiterated the Party’s assurance that no obstruction would be 
caused by them to the passage of the Bill, Mr. N. M, Joshi reiterated his conten- 
tion that the 'working classes Vould be the greatest sufferers if the Bill \Yas passed. 
He had prophesied, he said, that the Ordinance w^ould be used against the working 
classes. That prophecy had come true. He had leaint that it had been used 
against the strikers at Digboi. Mr. F, E, James said that Mr. A. C. Dutia, 
Deputy President, was apparently not aware of what happened during the last war. 
It was a story of unpreparedness, incompetence and muddle. Biirely the House did 
not want the Government of India to repeat that stoiy. He, for his part, was glad 
that the Government of India had not neglected its^ duty. ^ The conditions, 
he proceedecL had vastly changed since the last war and in fighting a totalitarian 
State, totalitarian methods must be adopted. As for Mr. Datta’s argument that 
the Bill was one for the Defence of the United Kingdom and the Allies, Mr. James 
observed that the present war w^as not for the defence of one country or another 
but was in defence of a principle which was indivisible. Referring to Mr. Joshi’s 
opposition to the Bill, lilr. James said in peace time a Bill of this description would 
have met with the European Group’s strong opposition but an emergency demanded 
drastic measures. Furtliermore, the Bill conferred powers mostly on Provinciid 
Governments. Mr. James protested against Mr. Joshi’s ^ reinaiks against 
the Leader of the European community. That community was the first 
to volunteer and he assured the House that the members of the com- 
munity would be the worst suflerers from the war. Giving his support to the Bill, 
Mr. James urged the Government to take the greatest care in iraming rules. Dr. 
Bauer jee declared that the representatives of the different parties in the House were 
not satisfied with the provisions of the Bill, firstly, because the kSclect Committee 
had acted in too much hurry, having spent only one day on the Bill, and secondly, 
because the Government haci adopted an unbending attitude, as revealed by Sardar 
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Sant Singh in his minute of dissent Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, replying to the 
debate, said that the provisions of the Bill were undoubtedly drastric but that was 
in order to meet a situation the like of which had never arisen before. He hoped 
that those who would be invested with powers under the Bill would use those powers 
with discretion, humanely and in such a manner as to cause the minimum of incon- 
venience. (Mr, L, K, Maitra ; It is only a hope. It is not an assurance.) Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah said that if by assurance was meant a guarantee here and 
now, it would not be honest to give it. It was undoubtedly the Government’s 
intention and design that these powers should not in any manner be abused 
(Cheers.) Referring to Mr. Datta’s criticism, Sir M. Zafrullah asked if it meant 
that the Government should wait till those circumstances which, according to Mr. 
Datta, necessitated the Act of 1915, arose before the Government took action to deal 
with them. He should have thought that the Government deserved approval 
and praise for their action on this occasion. He reminded Mr. Datta, however, 
that even on the last occasion, before the Defence of India Act of 1915 was enacted, 
as many as six Ordinances had been issued to deal with the situation, Mr. Datta 
seemed to contend that the Government of India could do whatever might be 
necessary to secure India against direct aggression but the moment they set out to 
do something to help Great Britain and the Allies, that would be objectionable. 
Did Mr. Datta suggest that the defeat of Great Britain would have no effect on 
the defence of India ? The House agreed to Sir Mahomed Zafrullah’s motion. 

The House then took up the consideration of the Bill clause by clause and disposed 
off 24 out of 74 amendments. All amendments considered to-day related to Clause 2 
of the Bill, and were all rejected without division with the exception of one moved 
by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, which was accepted by the Government. This related 
to Sub-Clause 2 of Clause 2 which originally provided that the rules made under 
the Bill may empower any authority or person to make orders. By the amendment 
the word “person” was deleted and the clause confers powers only_ on “any 
authority.” During discussion of the sub-clause relating to the prevention of false 
reports without lawful authority or excuse. Dr. Banerjee moved an amendment to 
restrict the provision to reports spread knowing them to be false. The Law Mem- 
ber, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah, opposing the amendment, said that he would have 
the necessary words inserted in the rules to be made under the Bill, The amend- 
ment was withdrawn. The House then adjourned. 

Hindu Women’s Divoece Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER :~The Assembly by 32 votes to 15 rejected this morning 
Dr. Beshmukh^a motion moved at the Delhi session to refer to a select committee 
his Bill to give Hindu women the right to divorce. When the discussion on the 
motion was resumed this morning, Mr. Azhar Ali, supporting the Bill, asked why a 
privilege, enjoyed by the women of all other nationalities, should be denied to 
Hindu women alone. He urged the Government at least to postpone voting on the 
Bill till the Congress party returned to the House. Mr. J, A. Thorne, Home 
Member, replying to the debate, made it clear that the attitude of the Government 
to the Bill as announced by Sir N. N. Sircar iu the April session, remained 
unchanged. Though he was not present in the House in A})ril Mr. Thorne said 
that he had read the report of the proceedings and had the advantage of listening 
to the speeches made in the present session. What struck him was that not a 
single Hindu, with the exception of the mover, supported the Bill. The only 
support had been from Muslims and the commendation of the people who in no 
circumstances ^ would be subject to the provisions of the measure was one which 
could not receive as much consideration as the views of those who would be subject 
to its provisions. Dr. Deshmukh, Mr. Thorne said, did not profess to talk for the 
Congress party. He spoke for himself and a number of people who desired to 
reform the law applying to Hindu marriage. They were therefore entitled to suppose 
that if the party’s views were expressed they would show the same disparity as had 
been shown in the views collected in the course of the circulation of the Bill in 
newspapers and in the House. Mr. Thorne claimed that there could be no unfair- 
ness in maintaining today the attitude which was so vigorously expressed by the 
leader of the House in last April. Mr. Thorne held that with this Bill out of the 
way there was a better chance for a more practicable measure. The Bill achieved a 
negative result in that they had some indication how it would not proceed and, if 
reformers who had the^ matter at heart now got down to produce a serious, consi- 
dered and comprehensive measure to deal wi& the subject of right of divorce for 
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Hindu women, tlie Government would not in any way be opposetl to the principle 
of such a measure and would examine it as they had examined this Bill strictly on 
its merits. 


New Bills Introduced 

Four Bills were introduced, three of which were sent for circulation and one 
referred to a select committee. Two Bills were introduced by Diwan LaJehand 
Navalrai, One sought to raise the age of consent to 13 for both males and females, 
and the other to amend the Press and Eegistration of Books Act. It sought to 
control propaganda of a communal nature" ‘which is generally attributed to an 
inferior section^ of the press.’ Tlie Bill laid down that no person who had been 
convicted of offence of moral turpitude, or who has not passed at least matriculation 
should be permitted to make a declaration nor shall any such person edit a news- 
paper. The third bill was sponsored by K. B. Shaikh “FazaUHaq Piracha who 
sought to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act so as to remove inconvenience 
caused to pilgrims by inadequate space and lack of individual allotment to pilgrims 
in ships. Khan Bahadur Siddique Ali Khan introduced the fourth bill. It dec- 
lared that the properties of a Muslim dying intestate without heir devolved upon 
the Muslim community. The Bill was referred to a select committee. The 
Chair, before putting the motion to vote, said that it was contrary to the 
established covention to introduce a Bill and refer it to a select committee 
at the same sitting of the Assembly. Naioah Siddique Ali Khan said that 
conventions had been broken several" times in the past. Mr. M. 8, Aney, 
though opposed to the principle of the Bill, was agreeable to have it referred to a 
select committee provided it was clearly understood that they would not be com- 
mitted to the principle of the Bill. He wanted the Government's attitude. Sir 
Zafarullah Khan^ Law Member, stated that as explained by Sir N. N. Sircar the 
Government regarded the Bill as ill-conceived, badly drafted and defective. The 
Bill also dealt with matters which were within the provincial sphere. He regretted 
that the mover had not taken advantage of the criticisms made by Sir N. N. Sircar 
on Sir Mohammad Yakub’s Bill but had brought forward an identical bill before 
the House. He, however, told that the objections raised against the provisions of the 
Bill would be removed in the select committee and he, therefore, would not oppose 
the select committee motion. The motion was adopted. 

The Deputy President, Mr, A» C, Daffah three Bill were sent for circulation. 
Mr. Datta’s first Bill sought to amend the Contempt of Courts Act. Mr. Datta 
said that as the law stood one could not speak with confidence as to what 
constituted contempt of court. He said that his Bill, while preventing interference 
in the course of the administration of justice, sought to give perfect freedom to 
the press and to the public in the matter of comments upon judicial decisions. 
The Home Member did not oppose the motion for circulation. He, how^ever, 
explained that attempts to define contempt of court bad been unsuccessfully made 
in the past. Eminent lawyers like Bir Chimanlal Setalvad had advised against 
defining contempt. 

The second Bill of Mr. Datta sought to amend the Indian Bar Councils Act, 
Mr. Datta explained that there had not been any improvement in the status of 
legal practitioners in the subordinate courts. The object of the Bill was to bring 
about the desired unification and autonomy in the legal profession. Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan did not oppose the motion" for circulation*. He explained that the 
Bill sought to place all categories of lawyers on one level, democratise the bar 
councils and take away the control of High Courts from the legal profession. The 
Government held that the Bill went too far and further that the subject matter of 
the Bill fell within the concurrent list. The best course, therefore, was to obtain 
the views of the provincial Governments, judges of High Courts and the legal 
profession before the Bill was allowed to progress further. The circulation motion 
\Yas adopted. 

The third Bill sought to amend the Hindu Women’s Eight to Property Act 
and give the Hindu daughter the right of inheritance. Dr. Ba7ierjee moved that 
the Bill be circulated. Mr. Thorne favoured the motion, but explained that it 
w^as too early to judge the efieets of the Act which the Bill sought to amend* The 
Act was passed in 1937 and had already been amended once. Further succession 
came within the concurrent list and, therefore, the provincial Governments would 
be given full opportunity to express themselves before the Bill became law. The 
circulation motion was agreed and the House adjourned till the 18th. 
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Autonomy for Balugiustan 

SEPTEMBBa Mr. Ghiilam Bhik Nairang moved a resolution 
recommending immediate steps to estabiisb. Provincial Autonomy in Baluchistan on 
the same footing as in other provinces. Mr. Nairang said that the major part 
of Baluchistan was under British Administration and looking at the history of 
that administration since 1879, when Baluchistan was acquired, one found that it 
had been dealt with from a strictly military and strategic stand-point. Important 
as its military and strategic position was, other considerations, declared Mr* Nairang. 
must not be lost sight of. The experience of Provincial Autonomy in the North- 
West Frontier Province, which like Baluchistan was a Frontier Province, was a 
point in favour of granting a similar political status to Baluchistan. His own 
personal experience of Baluchistan showed that the atmosphere there was one of 
suspicion and mistrust and autocracy in which spies overran the country, education, 
had made no progress and no public movements could be started. Mr. 0. K. Caroe, 
Foreign Secretary, replying, said that Baluchistan was a land of contrasts and was 
made up, fairly of British" Baluchistan, which was a Chief Commissioner’s Province, 
with a population of a little over one lakh, secondly, what were called leased areas, 
and thirdly tribal areas. The resolution could only refer to British Baluchistan. 
It was not easy to his mind to think of establishing an autonomous unit in an 
area as small as a tehsil in British India. It was difficult to construct modern 
western representative institutions on the basis of tribal institutions which, at 
present, existed in British Baluchistan. There was no police in Baluchistan ; law 
and order was maintained by the tribes themselves ; crime was not punished in the 
way it was punished in British India.' The revenue administratiou was based 
on assessment mostly in kind. The tribes themselves were taken into partnership 
in running the administration* The Arms Act was not fully enforced. Pic could 
not think of election meetings of men with rifles on their shoulders. (Laughter), 
Was it wise, he asked, to break up the present system and introduce Provincial 
Autonomy ? The resolution was put to vote and negatived by 40 votes to 11* The 
House then adjourned. 


Defence of India Bill (contd.) 

19tli SEPTBBIBER The Congress Nationalist Party continued today their 
fight against the provisions, numbering nearly 50, in clause two of the 
Defence of India Bill ^ defining offences and penalties regarding which the 
Central Government is empowered to make rules. The party generally 

objected to the provisions of the clause on the ground that they were 
redundant because the ordinary law already contained similar provisions and also 
that they were excessively severe and went beyond the needs of (he situation. 

Pandit L, K, Maitra moved for the deletion of the provision giving power to 

prohibit or regulate meetings, assemblies, fairs and processions. Bir Mahomed 
Zafrullah Khan, Law Member, intervening explained that in accordance with the 
settlement arrived at in the select committee the rule made under the sub-section 
had already been modified so as to make prohibition or regulation applicable only 
in the interest of public safety, maintenance of law and order and proper prosecution 
of war. Pandit Maitra contended that even so it was unnecssary because the 
ordinai 7 law gave ample power to meet these ends. Mr. A, C. Datta and 
8ardar Sant Singh supported the mover pointing out that some provincial 

Governments were already using the provision to stop processions and meetings 
though there was no disorder in the country. The amendment was lost by 45 to 
9 votes, the Muslim League Party remaining neutral. 

Prof, Banerji moved for the omission of the provision empowering forfeiture 
of any property in respect of which contravention of rules is made or attempted or 
abetted. He maintained that seizure and detention of such property provided for 
on the sub-clause was sufficient. Forfeiture would be excessive even for the 
prosecution of war* Sir Mahomed Zafrullah explained that the provision would 
apply not to property required for the prosecution of war but to property in respect 
of which an offence under the rules had been committed. The amendment 
was lost. 

The Congress Nationalists next attempted to remove the death penalty 
provided in clause 5 for contravention of any provisions of section two 
with intent to wage war against the King or to assist a State at war with his 
Majesty. ^ Prof* Baxter ji moved an amendment and Sir Mahomed Zafrullah 
opposed it. Sardar Sant Singh supporting the amendment said that waging war 
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against the King was an offence against which the Penal Code had already made 
a provision. The death penalty for contravention of rules was, in his opinion, 
not a penalty which emergency tribunals, in view of the summary character of 
proceedings and the atmosphere of emergency, could be expected to award after 
W’eighing all the issues calmly. Mr. M. S, Aney further elaborated the point 
and emphasized that no accused could have a proper trial before an emergency 
tribunal. The amendment was rejected by 42 to 9 votes. 

The provisions relating to special tribunals, their constitution and jurisdiction 
were strongly attacked by the party. An attempt was made to remove the power 
to include in the personnel of these tribunals magistrates of different grades. The 
main objection raised against these officers was tlTat they w^ere generally regarded 
as dependent upon the executive Government for their career and promotion and 
their inclusion in tribunals w'ouid only mean substitution of rules of the executive 
for the rule of law. Sir Mahomed Zajrullah Khan, replying, pointed out that 
the objection raised were misconceived. Firstly, the constitution of special tribunals 
was in the hands of provincial Government. If provincial Governments were 
convinced, proceeded Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, that the ordinary machinery of 
law was adequate to deal with the situation there was no reason why special 
tribunals should be appointed by provincial Governments at all. Nor was it 
obligatory on provincial Governments to refer every offence for trial to these special 
tribunals. Furthermore, if there were no tribunals perhaps 99 per cent, of the 
offences under the Bill would, in the first instance, be tried by a single magistrate 
whereas special tribunals would consist of three, of whom at least one would be 
qualified to be a High Court judge. The Nationalist Party’s amendments to this 
chapter of the Bill ’were negatived. 

The House agreed to the amendment moved by Sir Yamin Khan to the 
effect that in case of trials by special tribunals for offences punishable with death 
or transportation for life evidence shall be taken down at length in writing. The 
Bill originally provided that only summary evidence shall be taken down in all 
cases. The d'isciission on the Bill clause by clause had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till the next day, the SOth. September, when continuing their 
lone stand against the Bill the Congress Nationalist party made a strong demand 
for the right of appeal against all sentences passed by special tribunals. Sardar 
Sant Singh, Mr. Arwy and Diwan Lalchand Navalrai dwelt on the salutary 
check which, they said, the recognition of the right of appeal would exercise in 
emergen(*y tribunals. Mr. Aney referred to the fact that the Government had on 
the select committee accepted the principle of the right of appeal against sentences 
of death and transportation. The Government, he said, had^ now only^ to extend 
the principle further and agree to concede at least the right of revision if they 
could not concede the right o£ appeal. Sir Zafrullah Khan, opposing, referred 
to the saying that justice delayed was justice denied. After safeguards such as 
provision for the appointment of special tribunals of at least one person qualified 
to be a High Court judge had been included, the right of appeal would not 
improve matters, but would only prevent speedy justice. 

The House rejected, by 43 votes to 8, Pandit L, K, Maitra’s amendment 
to lay down that the provisions of the Or. P. C. regarding appeals shall apply 
to cases before special tribunals. The Congress Nationalists secured support from 
other non-official members in their attempt to extend the right of appeal to persons 
sentenced to imprisonment upto ten years by special tribunals for such heinous 
offences as w’'aging w^ar against the King or assistance to enemies specified in 
Clause 5 of the Bill. An amendment with this object was moved by Diwan 
Lalchand Navalrai, but vSir Zafarullah Khan pointed out that in terms of the 
amendment as such, if passed, an appeal would lie against all sentences upto ten 
years, not merely sentences upto ten years for heinous offences referred to above* 

Bir H. P. Mody, Mr, Aney and Sir Yamin Khan supported the object of 
the amendment and urged the Government to suggest a proper form which would 
be free from the defect pointed out by the Law Member. Mr. Aney contended 
that an appeal against conviction on such charges was made not because the 
length of the sentence was too great, but because the accused wanted to clear his 
character. Eventually the House allowed the clause to stand over, pending further 
consideration by the Government. 

After lunch, on the motion of Sir George Spencer, Secretary, Legislative 
Department, the following agreed amendment was passed : — 

14 
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“A person sentenced by a special tribunal (a) to death or transportation for 
life, (b) to imprisonment for a term ^extending ten years under section 5 of this 
Act, or under sub-section (4) of section 5 of the Indian Official Secrets Act of 
1923 as amended by section 6 of this Act shall have a right to appeal,” 

The House also passed a compromise amendment providing that section 1 
of this Act shall come into force at once and the remaining provisions of the Act 
shall come into force in such areas on such date, or dates, as the Central Government 
may by a notification in the official Gazette appoint. 

Moving for the third reading of the Bill Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan 
referred to the improvements made both by the select committee and later by the 
House. He gave an assurance that it was not intended to use every one of the 
powers with which the Central Government and the provincial Governments were 
proposed to be invested until a contingency called for such use, Thougn power 
was given to provincial Governments to set up special tribunals it -was not the 
intention of the Central Government and he was sure that provincial Governments 
would take the same view that special tribunals must not be set up as a matter 
of course. Tribunals need only be set up when the ordinary judicial machinery 
in provinces proved inadequate to deal with the conlingencv. 

Bir H. P. Mody, after congratulating the leader of the House on the spirit of 
accommodation he had shown, said that it was noteworthy that barring 
certain apprehensions about the scope and provisions the country as a 
whole had accepted the principle underlying the Bill, That he thought because in 
this country, more than in most other countries, a passionate sympathy was felt 
for all the oppressed nations. He hoped that in carrying out many purposes of the 
Act various committees would be set up and officials w'ould be given power under 
the Act to try to invito cooperation of the people ami not proceed by the method of 
compulsion. He hoped also that no measure of importance would be undertaken for 
the exploitation of the country’s resources in industrial and commercial fields with- 
out consulting the interests concerned. 

Sardar Sant Singh criticized the drastic x^owers given by the Bill and said that 
the opposition of his party was based on the a])prclien8ion that these powers would 
be abused as the powers under the Defence of India Act of 1915 were abused. He 
hoped that Government would give an assurance that instructions would be issued 
as to the proper application of its provisions and that the Go\^ernmcnt would also 
realise that their responsibility was great in proportion to the wide powers taken 
under the Bill 

Sir Yamin Khan asked the Government to be careful that whenever they 
wanted to arrest public leaders they should not send a dozen machineguns. (Laughter.) 
That would be quite unnecessary. He agreed that this was the time to give Indians 
every possible benefit and prevent profiteering and exploitation of labour, 

Mr. Aikman, giving the support of the European group to the motion, trusted 
that the powers conferred^ on the Central and Provincial Governments would be 
exercised by^ officers administering rules with tact, discretion and cominonsense. He 
supported Sir H. P. Mody’s plea that in matters concerning industrial and com- 
mercial interests industrial and commercial communities should bo consulted. 

Mr. Aney said that his objections to the Bill were, firstly, that it repeated the 
outstanding defects of the Act of 1915, secondly, that the new Act encroached in 
certain respects, upon the exclusive jurisdiction of provincial Governments and 
thirdly, that by this Bill the House was delegating wide powers to unknown per- 
sons to make and carry out rules. He wanted to know whether the provincial 
Governments had been consulted. 

Sir Mahorned Zafrullah Khan, replying, referred to Mr, Ancy’s anxiety about 
consultation with the provincial Governments. Mr, Aney seomeu to think that 
c 9 nsultation would have provided a safeguard. If that was so there was a much 
bigger safeguard contained in the Bill. Almost entirely the administration of the 
Bill after it became law would be in the hands of the provincial Governments and 
he hoped that it would be some consolation to Mr. Aney. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah 
gpe an assurance that the powers given by the Bill would be exercised with tact, 
discretion and commonsense. Keplying to the suggestion that in sponsoring the 
Bill he had abdicated his functions in favour of somebody else, Sir Mahomed 
/airallah as^red the House that in every^ respect in which he had been in charge 
of the Bill he had exercised his discretion wherever he was convinced that it 
was necessary. The House passed, the third reading of the Bill and then 
ad 30 urned. 
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Indian Aie Foece Beseryb 
21st. SEI^EMBER Details of the proposed Indian Air Force Volunteer 
BcserTe were given by Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, to-day, when he moved 
consideration of the Bill to provided for the discipline of*the members of the 
Force. The proposal to form the Beser\e Force had long been under 
consideration, said Mr. Ogilvic, but the lack of finance had been the wherewithal 
to purchase aeroplanes- The object of the Reserve was to provide a force 
which, in time of peace,— or when peace shall come again— would be similar 
to the Indian Territorial Forces, that is to say, it was designed to cater for 
civilian personnel who were skilled either in aviation or in the technical mainte- 
nance of aircraft, who would do their training in spare time and be called up 
periodically for intensive training. In time of war, they would be embodied 
and of course when the enrolment of the proposed Reserve " which was shortly to 
begin was completed, they would at once be embodied for actual service for the 
period of war. During" war time, Mr. Ogilvie said, members of the Reserve 
would be paid the same rates as the oflicers and airmen of the Indian Air Force. 
During peace— and it was perhaps looking rather a long way away to talk about 
peace now — they would be paid a small retaining fee, a uniform allowance and full 
pay when called up for their period of trfdning. Ihe units would be Indian but 
there would be provision for seconding oSicers and airmen of the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve in order that the skilled services of such men might not be lost. 
At present they would be designed for coastal duties and the units would, therefore, 
be recruited from flying and technical personnel living in or near the great ports. 
There would also be a unit stationed at Delhi. It was believed that this Reserve 
would be populai*, to judge from the number of applications to join it which had 
already been received. In time of war, it would undoubtedly be a valuable asset 
to the country’s defence, and generally in time of peace, it would improve civil 
aviation by affording opportunities for persons to become expert in flying advanced 
types of machines ana technical personnel Yfould gain the practice of their own 
trade and learn the care and maintenance of aircraft. Mr. F, E, James welcomed 
the Bill heartily but expressed regret that it took the outbreak of war to usher it. 
He then put a "series of questions to which Mr. Ogilvie replied as follows : — Firstly, 
with regard to machines, there was, he understood, no idea at present of com- 
mandeering machines belonging to Flying Clubs. The pilots would be trained on 
the Royal Air Force machines and they would be sent to training camps for the 
purpose. Secondly, all Indians, including statutory Indians, would be eligible for 
recruitment or for commissions. Sardar Sant Singh asked whether pilots already 
trained in the Aero Clubs would be eligible under the Bill. Mr. Ogilvie said that 
anyone who already had knowledge of flying would certainly be preferred to those 
who had not. Thirdly, Mr. Ogilvie observed, as regards Europeans, it was proposed, 
as he had already said, to second European members of the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve for service with them. The only other way in which Europeans 
could obtain service in units was by joining the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
which they could now do in this country for service with the Royal Air Force 
squadrons? The same also applied to Indian officers who, apart from" these Reserve 
units, might be granted temporary commissions in the Indian Air Force proper. 
The Air Force, however, was small and there might not for some time be any 
considerable number of vacancies in it. Full provision had been made for the con- 
tinned training of these units and experienced flghting and technical personnel from 
both the Royal Air Force would be seconded to them. Finally, as regards the 
strength of this Reserve, said Ih. Ogilvie, it would amount to five units at present 
and it would depend not only upon the number of persons who volunteered or 
wished to volunteer for this service but also upon the number of service machines 
winch might be made available. The Bill was passed. 

Other Bills Passed 

The House passed the Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Acf^ the 

Bill further to amend the Insurance Act, and the Bill further to amend the Indian 

Oaths Act as reported by the Select Committee, and referred to Select Committee 

tihe Bill to provide for the registration and more effective protection of trade marks. 

Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Bnx 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly’s sitting to-day, which was expected to be 
brief, was unexpectedly prolonged by an interesting development in which the 

nominated members, perhaps for the first time, left the Assembly and played a 
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decisive part while the official members remained nentral. The only Bill before the 
House was Sir Ramaswami Mudahar's Bill to amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act* Sir Eamaswami explained that the Bill in a sense was a war measure and 
complementary to the Act passed on September 3 by British Parliament known as 
the Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act under which the Indian seamen, 
who received injuries on ships engaged in foreign travel and who now ran war 
risks, were to be compensated by the State* The Bill sought to lay down that to the 
extent to which Indian seamen were compensated by the State under these circums- 
tances the employers should be relieved of liability under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act* Some Indian seamen, added Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, had already 
lost their lives or had been injured in war risk areas and he was sure 
the House would like to convey its profound sympathy to the bereaved* The Bill 
would have a retrospective effect as far as these seamen were concerned* Sir 
Raza AU, moving for the reference of the Bill to a select committee with instruc- 
tions to report by Sept. 25, said that the members had no relevant material such 
as the British Act and added that if the Government opposed the motion and with 
their superior numbers defeated it, an impression would be produced in the country 
that the Government took advantage of the ‘misguided’ action of the Congress 
members in absenting themselves. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar remarked that it was 
rather hard on the Government to be taxed with taking advantage of the absence 
of certain members when the Government was actually consulting the House. In 
view of the urgency of the matter he had two alternatives ; to bring the Bill be- 
fore the House with the hope that it would co-operate and pass it quickly, or to advice 
the Governor-General to issue an Ordinance. He had taken the first alternative ; 
if a large section of the House insisted, he would not oppose the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee* But that would inevitably involve delay, perhaps until 
January* Therefore he would have to advise his Excellency to issue an Ordinance 
to cover the period till the Bill became law. Sir Yamin Khan supported reference 
to a select committee and said that while giving full credit to the mover for 
sympathy for Indian seamen and personally satisfied with the terms of the compen- 
sation scheme, the members of Opposition benches had also to satisfy themselvevS 
on many points, such as if the present war conditions did not involve double risk 
on Indian seamen and if they were not entitled to double compensation, (Laughter), 
Mr* F. E. James asked if the seamen injured in a ship within the Indian territorial 
waters, were entitled to compensation. Sir Ramaswami replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. i/, D, Boyle expressed his group’s preference for rule by legistation. Therefore 
he favoured speedy^ passing of the Bill. Mr. if. B. Aney asked if, when the House 
had seized the subject, the Governor-General could constitutionally issue an Ordi- 
nance. Mr. F. E, James asked what would be the position of Indian seamen serv- 
ing in neutral ports. Sir Ramaswami said that he was advised that there was no 
difficulty in the way of issuing an Ordinance notwithstanding the Bill before the 
House. He added that the Bill did not deal with neutral ships, nor did the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which it designed to amend. He reiterated the 
assurance that the scheme of compensation under the British Act would not be 
less generous than the existing one. Sir Raza AWs amendment was pressed to a 
division and lost by 15 to 13 votes. Only the Muslim Leaguers voted for it, 
the European nonainated members voted against and the officials and Congress 
Nationalists remained neutral. The House rejected a number of amendments by 
Sir Raza AIL On the third reading, Sir Eaza Ali said that the Government owed 
an explanation to the House why the Bill had not been brought before the House 
until yesterday* He should not congratulate the Government on their heroic 
attitude on his amendment to refer the Bill to a select committee. As for nomina- 
ted members he said that they had played hyena to the European Group tiger and 
the Government lion. (Laughter.) Sir Ramasmami Mudaliar^ replying, confessed 
to being mystified by the heat which Sir Eaza Ali had engendered on the Bill 
when the speaker had hoped that he would have unanimous approval. Answering 
fell* Eaza All s question he stated that the Bill could not have been brought earlier 
tor the simple reason that the Act passed by Parliament was not received till two 
days ago and a cable correspondence then followed in order that he might satisfy 
mmself with regard to the ppvisions complementary to the Bill before Sie House* 
Jle aid not know how the attitude of the Government was open to objection. He 
made it clear what the alternatives were. Did Sir Eaza Ali want the Government 
to vote tor reference to a select committee and thereby vote for Ordinance rule 
instead of the ordinary rule of law ? (Cheers) The House passed the third read- 
ing or the Bill and then adjourned sine die* 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 6th. July to 13th. July 1939 

Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 

There was a very large attendance of members when the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly reassembled at Calcutta on the 6th. July 1939 after a week’s recess to deal 
with the two amendments made ty the Upper House to the Calcutta ^Municipal 
Amendment Bill. On the motion of the Naicab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for 
Local Self-Government, who had piloted the Bill in the Assembly, the House 
agreed to take into consideration the amendments made to the Bill oy the Upper 
House. Mr. Charles Gri^ths (Anglo-Indian) moved an amendment" suggesting 
that eight councillors of the Calcutta Corporation be appointed by the Proviindal 
Government, of whom three shall be members of the scheduled caste community 
and one an Anglo-Indian. The Bill, as passed by the Assembly, provided that 
eight councillors of the Corporation shall be appointed by the Government of whom 
three shall be members of the sheduled caste community. The Upper House, by an 
amendment, had suggested that the number of councillors to be appointed by the 
Government be reduced from eight to four and that the provision for reserving 
three seats to be filled by nomination by the Government from members of the 
scheduled caste community be dropped. The debate on Mr. Charles Gri^ths' 
and other amendments was continued on the nest day, the 7th. July when 
more than forty-eight amendments to the change made by the Upper House 
in the Bill reducing the number of nominated seats from eight to four, 
were moved by the Opposition. On behalf of the Government, the hon. Nawab 
Bahadur oj Dacca, jHinister for Local Self-Government, moved an amendment 
seeking to restore the original provision of the Bill, namely, that eight councillors 
shall be appointed by the Government, three of whom shall be members of the 
Scheduled Caste Community. The Opposition proposed various ways as to how the 
four nominated seats, as suggests by the Council, should be distributed, and 
urged further reduction in the number of nominated seats. Opposition speakers 
launched a vigorous attack on the system of nomination to Municipal and local 
bodies. The amendments were under consideration when the Assembly adjourned 
till Monday the lOth. July when, on the motion of the Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, it rejected the amendment made by the 
Upper House to the Bill, and stuck to its previous decision. In the Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly, it was provided that the Government shall nominate eight councillors 
of the Calcutta Corporation, of whom three shall be members of the Scheduled 
Caste community. The Upper House, by an amendment, had reduced the number 
of councillors to be nominated by the Government from eight to four, and had 
also done away with the provision reserving three of the nominated seats for the 
Scheduled C^ste community. A Krishak Praja Party amendment seeking to 
reduce the nur her of nominated members to two— one Hindu and one Muslim— was 
rejected by 116 to 64 votes. An amendment moved by a vScheduled Caste member 
of the Congress Party, urging that of the four members to be nominated by the 
Government as suggested by the Upper House, three shall be members of the 
Scheduled Caste community, was rejected by 116 to 76 votes. This decision of 
the Assembly was communicated to the Upper House, which met on the next day. 
Hunuer Strike of Political Prisoners 

nth. JULY ‘.—After two hours’ heated debate to-day the Congress Party’s adjourn- 
ment motion on the hunger-strike of political prisoners in the Dum Bum Central 

Most of the time of the House on the opening day was taken up by an adjourn- 
ment motion moved by Dr. Nalinakshya Banyal (Congress) to discuss the situation 
created by the action of the Magistrate in prohibiting protection work at Kurigram 
town (Rangpur) against the erosion caused by floods in Dhrala river. The adjournment 
motion was lost by 11 wotes to 76, after nearly two hours’ debate. During the debate 
certain remarks were made which created a good deal of heat and commotion in 
the House. The proceedings of the House in relation to these remarks were later 
referred to the Privileges Committee by the hon. Speaker and the Press was asked 
not to mention it in detail. 
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Jail was rejected by 116 to 81 votes. The Congress Party, the Krishak Praja 
Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and some members of the Hindu 
Nationalist Party voted for the European Group and a member of the Hindu Nationa- 
list Party voted against the motion. The Maharaja of Mymensingh remained 

neutral. Moving the adjburnment motion Mr. Harendranath Choudhury (Congress) 
said that he was voicing the public regret— the regret of the man in the street— 
that politicals were still rotting in the jails of this province. He recalled 

Mahatma Gandhi’s negotiation with the Bengal Government in this 

connection, and said that Mahatma Gandhi understood the Government’s 
position to be that there would not remain a single political prisoner in 
jail after April 13, 1939. Either Mahatma Gandhi did not understand the 
Government position or the latter did not understand Mahatma Gandhi’s 

position. Proceeding, Mr. Choudhury said that the Government stood committed 
to a policy of release, and the public had a right to know why that policy had 
not been fully implemented by now. He recalled that the question of release of 
political prisoners had found a place, a prominent place, in the election programme 
of most parties, including the Ministerialists. But they found now that forty per cent 
of the youths were still rotting in jail. He said that the- prisoners had gone on 
hunger-strike, being driven to a state of despair. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 
ex-Minister and Leader of the Krishak Proja Party, in supporting the motion, 
said that a large number of political prisoners had been released. But he thought 
that this policy of releasing the prisoners in driblets had not been a wise policy. 
The question of release of political prisoners was not a party question. It was 
not a matter to be trifled with. These prisoners were not thieves, dacoits or 
robbers. They had been struggling for the freedom of their country. One 
might not a^ree with their methods. But hundreds and thousands of them 
bad gone to jail to see that the people of this country were able to breathe the 
air of freedom, just like Englishman in England, and Germans in Germany 
(laughter from European benches). Mr. Ahmed turned to the European benches and 
said that this was not a matter to laugh at (cries of “shame, shame” from the Opposi- 
tion benches.) Concluding, he appealed to the Ministry to grasp this opportunity 
and release the prisoners as early as possible. Mr. Profulla Kumar Ganguly, 
cx-State prisoner, in his maiden speech, demanded as a matter of right that 
political prisoners should be set at liberty. Speaking on behalf of the European 
Group, Mr. Curtis Miller said that some of these prisoners were convicted and 
sentenced for acts of violence and added that these were not certainly acts of 
patriotism. He said that the release of prisoners was a matter where serious 
principles were involved and where every single case required special consideration 
on its own merit. He thought that the very liberal policy which had been adopted 
by the Government and the immense care which had been bestowed on this question 
by the Government commanded the sympathy of the House and of the public. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, supporting the adjournment 
motion, repudiated the charges made against him personally by the Home Minister 
of breach of confidence in relation to the proceedings of the Advisory Committee. 
Mr. Bose maintained that no ban had been imposed by the decision of the 
Committee on any member, far less, on a member who had resigned his member- 
ship from explaining to the public why he had done so. He denied the charge of 
dilatoriness levelled against the Congress Party in selecting its representatives. 
On the contrary, he charged the Government with dilatoriness in announcing the 
personnel of the Committee. Mr. Bose said that nobody denied that these prisoners 
were guilty under this or that section of the Indian Penal Code. But the question 
was, whether the time was not ripe to release these prisoners whose only crime had 
been that their country’s freedom had been the dream of their life. He asked the 
House to remember that the real motive of their crime was love of country. 
Eeplying to an interjection by a member of the Coalition Party, that these people 
were ‘murderers’, Mr. Bose asked if anyone would maintain to-day that Michael 
Collins, Kemal Pasha and De Valera were murderers. These prisoners, he said, 
had abjured the path of violence, and they should now be set at liberty to be of 
service to the nation. Eeplying to the debate, Sir Nazirnuddin^ Home Minister, 
said that in pursuance of their policy, they had already released more than three 
thousand detenus and a large number of political prisoners. The Government had 
appointed an Advisory Committee to go into the question of the release of convicted 
political prisoners. lie would tell the House that, excepting in eight cases, where 
some restrictions had been imposed by the Government, in not a single case 
recommended and considered by the Goveimment, had the latter failed to give 
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effect to the suggestions of the Committee. The Home Minister denied that love 
of country was the motive of the crimes of these terrorist prisoners. The Home 
Minister thought that the prisoners were actuated by motives of gain, retaliation, 
etc., and therefore no claim for preferential treatment could be maintained on their 
behalf. If motive was to be the consideration for the release of any class of 
prisoners, those convicted for crimes perpetrated on grounds of religious faith 
might claim the same privilege. The Government were not prepared to agree to 
the" principle of releasing prisoners on the mere ground of their motives. The 
Home Minister, proceeding, said that there was absolutely no justification for the 
hunger-strike. He would reiterate the Government’s position that no Government 
could ever agree to yield to threats. The Home Minister held that the publication 
of the correspondence between the Leader of the Opposition and Mahatma Gandhi 
and the withdrawal of the Congress members from the Advisory Committee had 
precipiLited the hunger-strike. 

Congress Party and the Advisory Committee 
Sir Nazimuddin’s Statement 

The hon. Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, in his statement in the Assem- 
bly on the 7th July, said 

‘'On the 25th of September, 1938,^ the Government of Bengal announced their 
policy in regard to the release of terrorist convicts, and in particular made it 
clear that, for reasons recorded, they were not prepared to subscribe to a policy 
of indiscriminate release. The Government announced that they would release 
certain categories of prisoners on their own initiative, which they have already 
done, and that with regard to the remainder, they would appoint a committee to 
advise the Government on the exercise of clemency in their cases, the final decision 
in each case remaining with the Government. 

“The statement issued by Mr. Gandhi, and the correspondence which passed 
between the Home Minister and Mr. Gandhi, which has been published by the 
Government made two other points clear, namely, that the Government were 
not prepared to set a time-limit wdthin which the prisoners were to be released, 
and, secondly, that the Government intended to undertake the release of prisoners 
on their own responsibility and not on the basis of assurances given by prisoners 
to Mr. Gandhi and communicated by him to the Government. As Air. Gandhi 
himself stated, the interviews which he was allowed to have with the prisoners 
were for his own satisfaction only. 

“The Committee appointed by the Government was so constituted as to give 
representation to all shades of opinion in the Legislature, and indeed was composed 
of members of the Legislature with the excepTion of the President, a retired High 
Court Judge, and one official. 

“In accordance with this policy, the Congress Party in the Legislature were 
asked to nominate representatives and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Lalit 
Mohan Das were nominated. The invitation to the Congress Party was issued on 
the 26th September 1938, and it was, after a considerable interval, that is to say, 
on the 23rd October, that a reply was sent nominating Mr. Bose and Mr. Das. 
In that reply, Mr. Bose said that the Government were well aware that the 
Congress Party could not identify itself or agree with the r4ovenimeat’s policy in 
respect of political prisoners. But. as the policy of the Government had been 
set forth in a communiaue of September 25, that is to say, the day prior to the 
issue of the invitation to Mr. Bose, the latter could have been under no 
misapprehension as to w’hat the Government’s policy was, and as fo the purpose 
for which the Committee had been appointed, namely, to consider individual cases 
on their merits and advise Government accordingly. 

“The Committee began its sittings in December 1938, and although its 
deliberations have had to be frequently interrupted or postponed, more often than 
nol; to suit the convenience of the Congress members, it has examined all but 
twenty and made recommendations to the Government in 184 cases. 

“As soon as the recommendations of the Committee were received by the 
Government, they have been taken into consideration and dealt with as rapidly 
as possible. In 146 cases, prisoners have been released as recommended by the 
Committee. Thirty-eight recommendations are still under consideration by the 
Government. In no case has the recommendation of the Committee been definitely 
turned down. 
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“In the case of two prisoners, who are suspected tubercular subjects, the 
Government considered it necessary to impose certain conditions, In another 
case, where a prisoner was recommended for release on medical grounds, it was 
found necessary, while the Committee were considering the case, to send him to 
hospital to undergo an operation. A successful operation for appendicitis was 
]>erformed, and the prisoner is now convalescent. As the diagnosis on which the 
Committee made their recommendation has been modified as a result of the 
operation, the case has been referred back to them for further consideration. In 
another case, a prisoner’s mental condition came into question, and on receiving 
the recommendation of the Committee, the Government had the prisoner examined 
by an expert. He recommended certain treatment, which has been carried out. 
The prisoner is about to be examined again before the Government pass orders on 
this case* Finally, in one case the Government had to refer the recommendation 
of the Committee back to them for further consideration. After interviewing the 
prisoner the Committee repeated their recommendation. It has been accepted by 
the Government and the prisoner has been released. 

“At the first meeting of the Committee it was agreed by all the members that 
their proceedings should be regarded as confidential and that statements, if any, 
should be made with the authority of the President, if possible, after consulting 
the Committee as a whole. The publication, therefore, of the correspondence pur- 
porting to have passed between Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Gandhi, in which 
reference is made to the proceedings of the Committee in certain c.^ses and to the 
attitude of individual members, is a breach of confidence. It is the publication of 
this correspondence which has led the prisoners in the Alipore and Dum Dum 
Central Jails to come to totally unjustified conclusions regarding the relations 
between the Government and the Committee. As described above, both the Govern- 
ment and the Committee have proceeded steadily and consistently to play their 
respective parts in respect of the policy announced in September last year. The 
deliberations of the Committee are not complete. The Government are not yet in 
possession of all their recommendations. Until the Committee’s recommendations 
have been received and considered, the Government naturally are not in a position 
to come to any final decision in the case of any individual prisoner. Other than 
the letter of resignation, the Government have received no communication either 
from BIr. Bose or Blr. Gandhi. They were not given copies of the correspondence, 
nor were they informed of the correspondence or oi the intention to make it public. 

“Blr. Bose, in submitting the resignations of himself and Mv, Das, stated that 
the reason for the resignations was, that their approach to the question of 
release of the convicted prisoners differed fundamentally from that of most of 
the other members of the Committee. In informing the President of the 
Committee that they had resigned, Mr. Bose expressed gratitude for the considera- 
tion with which he and his colleagues had been treated. The conclusion, therefore, 
is that it was no failure on the part of the Government to implement their policy 
that led to the resignations. The plain fact is that Mr. Bose failed in an endeavour 
to make the Committee as a whole agree to the immediate unconditional release 
of every case placed before them. There has been and can be no question of an 
alteration in the policy of the Government or of failure of the Government to 
implement that policy, nor has there been on the part of the Committee any failure 
to allow the representatives of the Congress Party the fullest opportunity and latitute 
to represent their particular views. The Government, however, were anxious that ]\Ii\ 
Bose’s defection should not leave the Congress Party unrepresented on the Committee' 
and they accordingly at once wrote and enquired whether the Party desired to nominate 
representatives to replace Mr. Bose and Mr. Das. In reply, the Government were 
informed that as Mr. Bose’s views could not be harmonized with those of the Com- 
mittee, and as the Party accepted Mr. Bose’s views, there could be no possibility 
of any other member or members participating in the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee. This disposes of the suggestion that they should be reinvited to join the 
Committee. 

“As I have already said, the Government have appointed to advise them a 
Committee of representatives of the different parties in the Legislature. Their 
policy and the composition of the Committee have been before the public for many 
months. At the time of the Budget and on innumerable other occasions during a 
lengthy session, opportunities have occurred for challenging this policy or fov 
demonstrating that it was not in accordance with the wishes of the Legislature to 
wliioh the Ministry is responsible. On no single occasion, however, has it for one 
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moment, been questioned in tbe Legislature. The assertion, which has sometimes 
been made, that the attitude of the Government in this matter is undemocratic or 
not in accordance with the wishes of the people is belied by those facts. On the 
contrary, it is demonstrable that not only have the Government approached the 
general problem in a conciliatory spiiit, but they have been careful to associate 
with them, at every stage, members of the Legislature, including those, whose 
views they knew, were not identical with their own.” 

Eules fob Condect of Business 

12th. JULY : — The Assembly had a brief sitting to-day. The House approved, 
without any discussion, the draft rules of procedure for the conduct of business 
of the Assembly, as presented by the Committee appointed by the House. Under 
the new rules, every Friday in a session will be set apart for "non-official business, 
provided, in the opinion ot the Speaker, there is no urgent Government business. 
Another change made is that non-official Bills which cannot be introduced for want 
of time before the expiry of a session, will remain pending for the next session, 
without lapsing as now. A third change effected is that discussions on certain 
non -official resolutions may be objected to by a minister on grounds of being 
detrimental to the public interest, provided such objections is upheld by the Speaker. 
Consideration of rules recommended by the Committee, affecting the discharge of 
the Governor's duties under the Government of India Act, 1935, has been kept in 
abeyance, the Speaker having undertaken to consult legal opinion on the constitu- 
tion"al points involved. The rules adopted by the Assembly to-day will come into 
force from the next session of the Assembly. 

Mr. Ashraf All, Deputy Speaker, introduced the Privileges Bill which will 
come up for consideration in the next session of the Assembly. 

The hon. Mr, Mukunda Behary MulUck presented the report of the vSelect 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, 

13th. JULY The budget session of the Assembly, the longest on record in the 
history of Indian legislatures, was prorogued after an nonr's sitting this evening. The 
Assembly had 76 sittings during the session, which commenced on February 18 last. 

The Secretary read a message from the Secretary of the Bengal Council 
stating that the Council had agreed to the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 
1939, as passed by the Assembly. 

The Speaker announced that the Committee of Privileges had decided to drop 
the matter referred to it by Mr. Abdur Rahaman Siddtqui (Coalition) in view of 
the fact that a member of the .Assembly who w'as expected to give material evidence 
in the matter was dead. Since the matter had been dropped by the Privileges Com- 
mittee, it was only fair, the Speaker remarked, that he should state that no blame 
attached to Mr. Siddiqui. 

The question whether members of l^islatures in India enjoy any privilege 
ensuring them freedom of movement, particularly in their respective constituencies, 
was next raised by means of a privilege motion by Dr. Nalinakshaya Sanyal 
(Congress). Dr. Sanyal moved : ‘^This Assembly is of opinion that the Government 
shouid take the necessary steps to ensure freedom of movement of members of 
the legislature in the province of Bengal especially in their respective constituencies.” 
On the motion of Sir Sazimnddinl Home Minister, Dr. SanyaFs motion was 
referred to the Privileges Committee of the House. The House was then prorogued. 

Winter Session— Calcutta — 27th. Nov. to 20th. Dec 1939 

Ageicultural Debtors Amendment Bill 

The Winter session of the Assembly commenced at Calcutta on the 
27th* November 1939 with the hon. Khan Bahadur M, Azizul Hug, 
Speaker, in the chair. The hon. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, Minister 
in charge of the Co-operative Department, presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill. 1939, and moved 
that the Bill, as amended, be taken into consideration. Three motions from the 
Congress benches for recommittal of the Bill to a Select Committee were^ rejected 
without a division and the House agreed to take the measure into consideration. 
The Assembly was discussing certain clauses of the Bill when it adjourned. 

Adj. Motion — Ban on Meetings 

After a short question hour, Roy Harendra Nath Choudhury (Congress) 
15 
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wanted leave of the House to move an adjournment motion to discuss the situation 
that had arisen in the province on account of the prohibition of public meetings, 
processions or gatherings by the Government notification of September 5 last 
issued under the Defence of India Rules. The Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, 
obiected to the motion being admitted. The Speaker said that he was not quite sure 
whether the motion was in order, particularly so far as its framing was concerned. 
He discussed the matter with the Home Minister and the mover in his chamber 
in the evening and found that the motion was in order. The debate was 
accordingly held on the next day, the 28tb. November, when the motion 
was rejected by 120 votes to 80. The motion was supported by the Congress 
Party the Krishak Proja Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and 

some members of the Hindu Nationalist Party, while the Oppositionists included 

the Coalition Ministerialist Party, the European Group and some independent 
Hindu members. The mover of the motion, Boi Harendranatk Chowdhury referred 
to the assurance given by Sir Zafrulla Khan in the Central Assembly, when 
introducing the Defence of India Bill, that the power which it conferred on the 
Central and Provincial Governments would be employed only when a contingency 
justified and called for their use. The member added that within forty-eight hours 
of the promulgation of the Defence of India Rules, the Bengal Government had 
issued this notification without announcing any reason. He charged the Bengal 
Government with breach of faith with the public. He anticipated that the European 
members of the Assembly would support the Government and oppose the motion, 
but he challenged the European members to point out a single case in respect of 
any of the Acts or regulations in force in England where public meetings and 
processions were prohibited. Were they to understand, he asked, that Bengal was 
nearer the theatre of war than England ? Nearly a dozen speakers participated 
in the discussion of the motion. Dr. Sureah Bnnerjee (Congress Labour) complained 
that the promulgation of the notification had resulted in stifiing trade union 
activities. Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookherjee (Independent Hindu) referred to the 
alleged oppression of Hindus in some parts of the province and he requested the 
hon. Mr. Huq to accompany him on a tour of those districts where these serious 
allegations had been made and to enquire into them. Mr. Mookherjee criticised 
the rigour of press censorship in Bengal and alleged that the censorship was 
one-sided in some instances. The hon. Mr. A, iT. Fazlul Huq said that he would 
like to tell his friend Dr. Mookherjee, that he -would have to go with 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru to various places, not in Bengal but outside it, in connection 
w-ith the challenge that Mr. Nehru had accepted. If Dr. Mookherjee had seriously 
made that challenge, let him arrange a programme. If he (Mr. Huq) could not 
himself go, he would ask somebody on his behalf to accompany where Dr. 
Mookherjee wanted to hold an enquiry. Speaking on the adjournment motion 
on behalf of the Government, the hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin^ Home Minister, 
said that, so far as he and his Muslim colleagues in the Cabinet were concerned, 

the position was, that until and unless the Working Committee of the All-India 

Muslim League gave a definite mandate and called upon them to resign, they had 
to carry out -the duties of their office conscientiously and honestly. And in 
pursuance of that policy, they had been carrying on their duties in a manner 
which they considered to be right. Sir Nazimuddin explained that the notification 
had been issued under the Defence of India Rules. The three main objects of 
the rules were these : Bristly, during the war there should be no action or 
activities which might tend to create a feeling of hostility towards the Government 
or cause an impression to grow among the public that they should not assist in 
the war. Anything designed to create propaganda against war had to be prevented. 
Secondly, during war time, there should necessarily be a certain amount of 
curtailment of civic rights and liberties. They would have to take steps to prevent 

any disturbance in the province. And thirdly, it was their duty to see that 

communal differences and communal questions were not accentuated, leading 
ultimately to a breach of the peace. In the application of these rules, the Bengal 
Government had taken great care to see that absolute freedom and absolute liberty 
was ensured to the people so far as criticism of the Bengal Government’s policy, 
programme or actions were concerned. He declared that no restrictions had been 
placed on any body who desired to criticise the activities of the Government or 
its policy and wanted to create public opinion with a view to replacing this 
Government by another. He challenged anyone to cite one single instance to show 
that action had been taken against any one und^r these rules for criticising the 
<^over;iment’s policy and aptivitiee. 
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Agricultural Debtors Ame5Jd. Bill 

^ 29th. NOTEMBER t—Tlie proceedings in the House to-day when the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill was dealt with, were free from excitement. 
The House disposed oi more than a dozen clauses of the Bill to-day- Non-official 
amendments were rejected. Only one amendment, moved on behalf "of the Minis- 
terialist Party, was accepted by the Minister in chage of the Bill. 

Control of Jute Production 

30th. NOVEMBER After nearly two hours’ debate, the Assembly to-night, 
by 97 against 64 votes, rejected an amendment moved by Mr. Abu Hossain Sarkar 
(Krishak Proja) to the Bengal Jute Eegulation Bill, 19.-j9, urging that the Bill be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 1st of April. The 
Congress Party voted in favour of the amendment along" with the Krishak Proja 
Party and the European ^Members present voted against it. The Bill was introduced 
by the hon. Mr. Tamizuddm Khan, Minister fofr Agriculture, w'ho also moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee of eleveiT members with instruction to 
submit their report by December S, One other amendment, moved on behalf of 
the Congress Party by Dr. Xalinaksha Sanyal for circulation of the Bill, was 
negatived without "a division. The Government motion for reference of the Bill to 
a Select Committee was accepted by the House without a division. The Bill pro- 
vides, in the first place, for the making of a record of the land upon which every 
individual grower cultivates jute in any given year. It further pro-^ides that the 
Government may, before the sowing season of any year commences, declare, after 
due consideration of the position at the time regarding the sup]>ly and demand 
for jute and all matters pertinent thereto, that the area upon "wiiich the next crop 
may be sown, shall be regulated and also declare the extent of that regulation. 
Thereupon on the basis of the prepared record, allotment will be made to the indi- 
vidual grower through the agency of local committees of specific areas, upon which 
new licences for the cultivation of jute -will be permitted for the season about to 
commence. In this manner, it is proposed to control the supply of raw jute and 
to adjust, as far as possible, the anticipated demand for the year in question. 

Adi-Ganga Improvement Bill 

1st. DECEMBER : -Non-official Bills were considered in the Assembly today. 
A large number of Bills were introduced, most of which were circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Mr. P. Bauer jee introduced the Adi Ganga Improvement 
Bill, the object of which was to resuscitate the river, the water of which, the mover 
said, had become stagnant and polluted. The Hon. Maharaja of Cossimbazar, in 
moving that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion, said that the Govern- 
ment had already spent considerable sum of money on the project. But on such a 
measure he should like to consult public opinion. The motion for circulation was 
carried. 

Political Prisoners’ Classification Bill 

Mr. J. C, Gupta introduced the Political ^ Prisoners’ Classification Bill, the 
object of which was to provide facilities for the political prisoners in jail and to enable 
them to become useful members of society after their release. It was desirable, stated 
the statement of objects and reasons, that political prisoners should be segregated from 
the ordinary criminals. The classification of prisoners in three divisions according to 
social status and standards of living had presented many difficulties so far as 
political prisoners were concerned. In numerous eases the classification had been 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory. It was, therefore, considered necessary that political 
prisoners should be brought together under one class and more humane treatment 
should be ensured in jail so that they might not be shattered in health and mind 
as unfortunately had been the case with many political prisoners. Mr. Gupta urged 
for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He said that if the provisions 
of the Bill were accepted, this would give great relief to the Home Minister and 
the lot of difficulties that w^ere experienced ov\ing to the unsatisfactory conditions in 
the jails could be avoided. The motion for circulation was carried by 81 to 42 votes. 
Anti-Thum Impression Bill 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali introduced the Anti-thum Impression Bill 
which aimed at prohibiting thumb impression and making it compulsory for persons 
between the age of 18 and 55 to write their names in any language current in the 
province. The measure was likely, in the opinion of the mover, to give an impetus 
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to literacy and the Government might take advantage of it to give it a more 
effective turn. The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Public Misdemeanour Bill 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal introduced the Public Misdemeanour Bill, the aim of 
which was to make the misuse of powers by people holding public office punishable. 
This, said Dr. Sanyal, was not provided for in the Government of India Act, 1935. 
The necessity for such a measure, said the mover, had been emphasised by the 
proceedings of election tribunals and other courts. 

Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

Mr. Abu Rossain Sarcar introduced the Bengal Court of Wards (Amend- 
ment) Bill. It was circulated for eliciting public opinion after defeating the motion 
of the mover that it be sent to a Select Committee. The House divided on it. The 
motion for circulation was carried by 106 to 57 votes. 

Other Bills 

Mr. Aftab Hossain Joardar introduced the Bengal Marriage Dowry Bill, Mr. 
Mirza Abdul Hafiz, the Legal Practitioners^ Bill and Mr. H, N, Roy Cowdhury, the 
Bengal Prohibition Bill, The last two bills were circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. The House then adjourned till Tuesday next the 5th. Dec. 

Official Bills Introduced 

5th. & 6th. DECEMBER The Assembly had a short session to-day, having 
sat for only about an hour, the business being the considera’ ion of three official bills. 
Two amending bills were sent to the Select Committee and the other was introduced, 
there being no discussion on them. All these Bills were moved by the Hon, Nawab 
Musharrafi Hossain. The Official Trustees {Bengal Amendment) Bill and the 
Administrator-GeneraVs {Bengal Amendment) Bill, which were referred to select 
committees, aimed at permitting suitable fractional audit of account of estates in 
place of cent per cent audit, which the present law required, as it involved unneces- 
sary expenditure. The Bengal General Clauses {Amendment) Bill, which was in- 
troauced, sought to make provision for certain amendments which were necessitated 
by the passing of the Government of India Act. The Bills also aimed at establishing 
beyond doubt that the repeal of an amending act does not affect the continuance 
of the amendments made by it and enables a large number of Acts which were 
confined to making textual amendments in previous acts to be repealed. Next day, 
the 6th. December, the House met in expectation of a big debate over the considera- 
tion of the Bengal Official Records Bill but this did not come off on account of 
Hon. Mr. A, K, Fazlul Haq, Premier, who was in charge of the Bill, himself 
proposing that the Bill be-recirculated for eliciting public opinion. The Premier said 
that the reason for this was that the response to the invitation for opinion from the 
public had been very poor. Therefore he was prepared to re-circulate the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. The House agreeing to it, there was no further business and 
the House rose within a few minutes of the disposal of the question. 

Supplementary Budget Estimates 

7th. DECEMBER The preparation of a record of the land on which jute was 
grown this year, recently undertaken by the Bengal Government in order to regulate 
the growing of jute, would, it was estimated, cost Ks. 7,15,000. This was revealed 
in the supplementary Budget Estimates for the year 1939-40 presented this evening 
by the hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker^ Finance Minister. The total supplementary 
demand is for Rs. 62,19,000 under five heads. These include Rs 6,74,000 under the 
head, ‘'Famine Relief owing to distress caused by floods and droughP^ and Rs. 
47,50,000 under the head “Loans and advances by Provincial Government.” In con- 
nection with the last demand, it was pointed out that the budget contained a provi- 
sion of Rs. 5 lakhs under the head 'Advances to cultivators’. To meet the situation 
arising out of floods and droughts, allotments had already been made to District 
Officers totalling Rs. 37,00,000 and it was estimated that the requirements for the 
remainder of the year would be about Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The Bengal Fisheries Bill 

8th. DECEjOER •. — ^The Assembly disposed in quick succession today the whole 
list of non-official Bills. There ^ was only one division demanded but there too the 
Goyernment amendment for re-circulating the bill was carried by an overwhelming 
piajority. The Bengal Fisheries Bill, 1937, was introduced by Mr. Narendra Nath 
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Gupta, By way of an amendment, tlie Hon. Sir B, F, Singh Roy moved that the 
Bill be circulate for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 31st July, 1940. 
The amendment was carried. 

Transfer of Property Amend. Bill 

Mr. Siirendra Mohan Moitra introduced a bill —the Transfer of Property 
(Bengal Amendment) Act, 1938, in order to help tenants occupying iion-agTicultural 
lands with houses and constructions thereon from being " evicted by landlords 
taking advantage of section 106 of Transfer of Property Act. Sir B. P. Singk Roy 
admitted the necessity of such an enactment but pointed the complicated nature 
of it. Nevertheless Sir Bijoy thanked Mr. Moitra for bringing the Bill before the 
House and expressed the hope that it would be possible for the Government 
to introduce a legislation to that efiect in future. He moved that Mr. Moitra’s 
Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon by 31st March, 1940. On the 
same ground the Hon. Minister moved for re-circulation of the Bengal Non- 
agricultural Tenancy Bill, 1939, introduced by Mr. Nishith Isath Kmidu, 

Jute Futures Ordinance 

After disposing the non-official Bills the House began discussing the Bengal 
Ordinances relating to Jute. Mr. Bankim Mukherjee moved the first resolution 
disapproving the Bengal Raw Jute Futures Ordinance, 1939, (Bengal Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1939) as promulgated by the Governor of Bengal under section SS (1) 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. Mr. Miikheriee began by saying that 
the Ordinance itself was annoying but it could be tolerated if it w’as meant to help 
the poor and the helpless. So far the present Ordinance was concerned it was 
introduced at a time when the majority of'. agriculturists had already sold out 
their jute, secondly the minimum price that it fixed was even below the amount 
that an average ^riculturist was expected to spend for producing jute in his land. 
He had no objection to the present Ordinance as such ; on the other hand he 
welcomed it but hoped that the Government would see their way in raising the 
minimum price of jute to a higher figure namely Rs. 50 in^ normal times and over 
100 during war time. Maulvi Abdul Waheb Bohainagri condemned the 
Ordinance which was issued, said he, at a time when most of the produce of the 
agriculturists was sold. The advantage, if it was at all obtainable, was obtained 
by the middlemen and the richer sections of the agnculturists who could hold 
their produce. As reards the minimum price fixed by_ the Ordinance, said Mr. 
Bokainagari, it was ludicrously small. When the Krishak P^’^ja Party demanded 
by a resolution that the minimum price of jute should be fixed at Hs. 10 the 
Government turned it down on the ground that it could not be fixed unless 
the Governments of Assam and Bihar were consulted. But in the present instance 
it was clearly apparent that a minimum price could be fixed by the Government of 
Bengal alone although the price fixed was abnormally low than what they demanded 
the Government to fix formerly. He warned the Government to immediately 
raise the minimum price of jute as otherwise they would have to face a very 
difficult mass of agriculturists who could no longer be duped ^ by high sounding 
phrases which they had no intention to fulfil. The discussion on the Ordinance 
was then adjourned. 

Alleged Assault on Under -trial 

11th. DECEMBER -.—Mr. J, C, Gupta, Chief whip of the Congress Party, sought 
the permission of the Speaker to-day to move an adjournment motion to discuss the 
alleged ill-treatment ana assault upon an under-trial prisoner, N ripen dra Chandra 
Ghakraborty, a Sub-Editor of a daily newspaper, while in the custody of the police 
between December 2 and 4, 1939, Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said that the 
point was that an allegation of this character had been made before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, who had examined Nripendra Chandra Ghakraborty and 
found no marks of assault upon him. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had sent 
Ghakraborty to the jail custody, and this was not on record there. The Home 
Minister believed the Magistrate to have said that the prisoner could consult his 
lawyer about it. There was no proof that this was done and he felt that there 
must be something definitely established before the thing could be discussed in the 
House. If the court had recorded that such a thing had happened or the man had 
brought a case and proved it, then there would be some justification for the adjourn- 
ment motion. Mr. J. C, Gupta, said that the Home Minister had very innocently 
suggested a course which, if taken up by the party concerned, would not have 
necessitated this motion being moved in this House. The whole matter was this : 
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Chakraborti was arrested without any warrant, he was taken to the police lock-up 
and there he was confined and on the first opportunity that he got after production 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, he complained that he had been assaulted. 
He showed marks of injury, and his complaint was noted by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had not, however, made any enquiry 
ana also had not taken any cognizance of that. Therefore, herein they demanded an 
enquiry into this matter. They had expected the Home Minister, after getting 
notice of this motion, would at least be able to apprise the House as to what 
actually were the facts of the case under the Defence of India Eules. The Speaker, 
however, disallowed the motion. The Assembly then passed without any cut the entire 
supplementary budget estimates of Es. 61,51,000 of the Government for the year 
1939-40 and then adjourned. 

Bengal Tenancy Amend. Bill 

12th. DECEMBER The Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1939, was 
passed by the Assembly to-day. The Bill had an easy passage. One of the main 
provisions of the amending bill is that every form of mortgage in which posses- 
sion is delivered to the mortgage shall be deemed to be satisfied by possession for 15 
years. It will include mortgage by conditional sale and anomalous mortgages. The 
other important provision is that the decree for arrears of rent will be realised by 
the sale of the tenure or holding in respect of which decrees are obtained. They 
will not be realised by the attachment of other movables or immovable properties. 
Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta (Congress) moved an amendment to this which was to 
the effect that the decrees for the arrears of rent should be realised not by the sale 
of the entire tenure or holding but by that portion of the tenure or holding which 
the court considered sufficient to satisfy the decretal dues. The amendment was 
opposed by the Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Sinha Roy^ the Minister-in- Charge of the 
bill. The amendment being pressed to a division was lost by 63 to lOB votes. 
There was another provision in the bill that for the sale of a holding or tenure in 
execution of a decree for arrears of rent when the decree-holder applied for delivery 
of possession, notices should be simultaneously issued prohibiting judgment-debtors 
to remain in possession of the properties sold. If after the issue of such notices 
the judgment-debtor did remain in possession it was provided he would be criminally 
liable. To this an amendment was proposed on behalf of the Congress party by Mr. 
Nikunja Beliary Maity^ Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta and others for the cancellation 
of the clause. Sir B, P. Smha Roy agreed to it and he also gave notice of an 
amendment for the cancellation of the clause. The clause was cancelled. The 
amending bill as settled in the Assembly was passed. The House then adjourned. 

The War Eesolution 

13th. to 18th. DECEMBER With a full attendance of members and the galleri.Qs 
crowded, the Assembly took up for discussion this evening the Government resolu- 
tion on the war. The following is the text 

“This Assembly dissociates itself from the aggressive and ruthless methods 
pursued by totalitarian Governments in Europe and declares its complete sympathy 
with the British Government for taking up arms against Nazi Germany in the 
defence of democracy and of the right of self-determination of the smaller and 
weaker nations which are now at the mercy of a few powerful and aggressive 
dictator ridden states and cannot, unaided, maintain their territorial integrity. 

‘'This Assembly, therefore, authorises the Government to assure the Government 
of India full co-operation in the successful prosecution of the war. 

“This Assembly further authorises the Government to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government that in consonance with the aims of the present war, as declared 
by that Government, and understood by India and consistent with the accepted 
ideal of the British Empire as a Common-wealth of free nations, the attainment by 
India of the status of a Dominion as defined in the Statute of Westminister 
which is the declared policy of the British Government, should be implemented 
immediately on the termination of the war and the New Constitution formulated 
should provide sufficient and effective safeguards for the recognised minorities 
and interests and should be based upon their full consent and approval.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Euq, Prime Minister, appealed 
to the House to discuss the question without passion , or prejudice so that the 
result of that discussion might lead them to a decision which would be honourable 
to themselves and conducive to the good of the Province, The resolution, Mr. Huq 
continued, naturally divided itself into three parts.. The first part presented no 
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difficulty because they were more or^ less agreed tliat the methods adopted by 
Hitler and his associates desired the domination of the whole civilised world. Bo 
far as the position of Great Britain was concerned, they all knew how the British 
Prime Minister had tried his utmost to avoid a conflict. ‘T hope, I can say 
without fear that the ideals for which Great Britain is fighting are ideals which it 
would not be difficult for anybody ^ to accept”, said the Prime Minister. Great 
Britain was not fighting for aggression, nor for the maintenance of her own 
interests, but was fighting in defence of those fundamental principles, the 
maintenance of phich was vital to the civilised world. Dealing with the second 
part of his resolution, Mr. Fazlul Huq explained why he was moving the resolution 
at the moment although the Muslim League, of which he w'as a member, had 
not yet finally declared that the ^ Muslims of India should offer co-operation to 
Britain. In the first place, besides being a member of the League, he happened to 
be connected with a provincial administration and it was time that the Government 
of Bengal declared their policy. And as a member of a Piovincial Government 
which was a unit of the British Government, he could not possibly see that there 
was any other course but to declare most emphatically that they should co-operate 
with the British Government, and to request his colleagues m the House to take 
up that attitude towards the war. If, however, at any time, it so happened that 
the President of the League declared that the "Muslims of India ought not to 
co-operate with Great Britain, and thus there was a conflict with regard to his 
position as a member of the Cabinet and as a member or the League, he would 
allow the claim of the League to prevail (cheers from the Coalition Ministerialist 
Party benches). Speaking on the amendment that had been tabled on behalf of 
the Opposition, the Prime Minister said that there was no question of India having 
been made a participant in the war between Germany and England. All that had 
been done was that immediately after the promulgation of the war or perhaps a 
few days before the war had been declared, troops from India had been despatched 
to certain strategic positions. In doing so, the Government of India had taken 
measures for the protection of India herself. And as regards the question of 
consultation with the people of India, he was sure that they would realise 
that military measures could not be undertaken by means of a plebiscite. 
The decision must be swift and no one could for a moment contend that the 
decision with regard to military measures should be taken after consultation. 
On the question of promulgation of Ordinances the Prime Minister pointed 
out that it was absolutely necessary that the Government of India shoula have 
taken powers to give direction to all Provincial Governments in order to meet the 
requirements of the situation. Mr. Huq then referred to the obstacles in the way 
of India attaining the fullest measure of political liberty and freedom. There was 
no escape from the fact that the various communities in India were divided in 
a manner which was almost unparalleled in any other country in the world. He 
did not believe there was any force in the contention that the Hindu-Muslim 
difierenees weie the creation of the Europeans. It was not the Europeans who 
di\ided them ; it was the Indians themselves who created the division, and that 
was why the Europeans ruled them. The differences between the Hindus and the 
Muslims were there. They had to admit that, Huq claimed that the Muslims 
were as much Indians as others. They had a distinct religion, a distinct culture, 
to which they were passionately attached, and 'which for no consideration whatso- 
ever they could afford to forget. He maintained that it was the view of every 
Muslim (cheers from the Coalition benches and ironical cheers from the Opposition 
benches) and that no Muslim was prepared to forego his distinctive culture, his 
religion or political identity in order to attain some unimportant temporal power. 
Referring to the future consiitutien of India, Mr. Huq pointed out that they had 
instances in which the question of a Constitueut Assembly had been considered 
by other countries which had Dominion Status and whose constitution had been 
drafted by a Constituent Assembly. He cited the cases of Australia, Canada and 
South Africa and said in all those three countries, there was homogeneity of race, 
homogeneity of language and homogeneity of culture which did not exist in India. 
Even in spite of this' homegeneity, in all these three countries they had to experi- 
ence great difficulties. He asked the House to realise what tremendous difficulties 
they would have to face in India if they tried to build up a constitution on the 
basis of a Constituent Assembly. The Muslims and otner minorities would never 
be prepared to give up what they had been able to secure after years of strenuous 
endeavour. (Cheers from the Coalition benches). The CongTess had not been able 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the communal problem. ‘‘Why should we 
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go to England”, concluded Mr. Huq, “to ask for independence ? Independence was 
not given to any one by anybody. Independence has to be fought for (ironical 
cheers from the opposition benches). Independence cannot be got by mere applica- 
tion and supplication”. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose then moved the Congress Party’s amendment while 
four Scheduled Caste members moved four amendments to the official resolution. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Bose asked the Assembly to associate itself wuth 
the world-wide abhorrence of the aggressive and ruthless methods pursued by im- 
perialistic and totalitarian Governments in and outside Europe and declared its 
complete sympathy with the oppressed and weaker nations. The amendment re- 
gretted that the British Government had made India a participant in the war 
between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the people of India. 
The amendment asked the Assembly further “to recommend to the Government 
to convey to the Government of India and through them to the British Government 
that in consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in 
order to seek the co-operation of the Indian people that the principles of democracy, 
with adequate safeguards for the preservation of the rights and interests of all 
minorities, be applied to India and her policy be guided by her own people and 
that India should be recognised as an inaependent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution and further that suitable action should be taken in so far as it is 
possible in the immediate present to give effect to that principle in regard to the 
present governance of India.” Mr. Bose observed that the Prime Minister had 
slated in his resolution that they condemned the oppressive and ruthless methods 
pursued by totalitarian governments but Mr. Bose was somewhat surprised to find 
that he had omitted to make any mention of the word imperialism. He wanted to 
emphasise that to them, Indians. India meant much more than the Empire or the 
so-called Empire. They in India were determined to protect and purify their 
own homes, they wanted to make the lives of their fellow-Indians worth living. As 
regards the remarks made by Mr. Huq about the difficulty in building up a constitu- 
tion for India on the basis of a Constituent Assembly, Mr. Bose pointed out that 
the experiment of a Constituent Assembly had proved successful in South 
Africa, Canada and Australia despite the difficulties present there. If that 
experiment had succeeded in those countries, he failed to understand why it 
should not succeed in India. Blr. Bose told the Prime Minister that the 
Statute of Westminster contained no reference to India. India had been made a 
participant in the war without her consent and measures had been adopted for 
curtailing the powers of Provincial Governments. He could understand co-operation 
between equals. But he could not understand co-operation betw^een a master and 
a bond-slave. Mr. Bose failed to understand why it was not possible to consult 
India when the Dominions could be consulted in the matter. 

Explaining the European point of view, Mr. W, Q* Wordsworth emphasised 
that public opinion in the whole world was that England and France were acting 
justly and rightly. Next day, the 14th. December, after nearly three hours’ discus- 
sion, in which about a dozen members participated, the debate was again adjourned 
at a quarter to nine till Monday next. Three more amendments were 
moved to-day by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee (Independent Hindu), Mr. Abdul 
Hakim (Coalition) and Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed^ Leader of Krishak Proja Party. 

Mr. Abdul Rahaman Siddiqi (Coalition) did not move the amendment standing- 
in his name in view of the observations made yesterday by the Prime Minister that 
“in case the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, of which he was 
a member, decided against extending co-operation to the British Government in the 
prosecution of the war, he (Mr. Pazlul Huq) will not remain for a single moment 
in the Cabinet”. 

The amendment moved by Dr. Bhyaina Prasad Mookerjee suggested that in 
order to make co-operation in the prosecution of the war possible and effective, the 
Government should take immediate steps to enable the Bengalees to participate in 
the defence of their Motherland ; to convey to the British Government the necessity 
for an immediate and unequivocal declaration that consistently with the avowed 
aims of the present war, the principles of democracy and freedom would be applied 
to India unreservedly, her right to become a free and independent country would be 
reco^ised and as an immediate step towards the attainment of such independence 
full Dominion Status as implemented by the Statute of Westminister, would be 
conferred on India at the end of the war *, and to convey to the British Government 
that steps should forthwith be taken for the removal of the disabilities and 
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inequities on the Hindus who formed a minority in Bengal and specially to secure 
the revision of the so-called Communal Award. 

Moving his amendment, Mr. Skamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak 
Proja Party, said that communal differences should not be put forward as an 
excuse for not guaranteeing the political advancement of India. He would like 
to say that despite the^ Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League, Nationalist 
India, Nationalist Hindus and Muslims were determined to march shoulder to 
shoulder along the path leading to freedom. The House at this stage adjourned 

till the 18th, December, when the resolution was carried by 142 against 82 

votes. The hon. Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker, Finance Minister, was the only 
member of the House to remain neutral. All the amendments moved to the 
resolution were rejected without a division. During the debate on the resolution, 

the hon. Mr. Sarker made a statement. Mr. Barker explained that the minorities 

would, under the resolution, have the right of vetoing the political progress of the 
country. This was a proposition with which he could never agree. He was for 
providing safeguards for the legitimate rights and interests of the minorities in 
the future constitution, but he could not agree to the minorities being given the 
power to hold up the political progress of the country. 

When the Assembly met at 4 p.m. Mr. Sarkar was absent, as also the 
Leader of the Opposition, "Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose,^ and the House proceeded 
immediately to discuss the resolution. No questions were put. Giving his 
wholehearted support to the resolution, Sir B. P. Sinha Roy, Bevenue 
Minister, observed, “Personally, I feel that our offer of co-operation to Great 
Britain in the prosecution of this war should be unconditional, because if England 
wins, we survive and if England loses we go down. Our future is linked up 
with that of England.’* 

When the House had proceeded for about half an hour, Mr. Sarker entered 
the Chamber. Mr. Sarker, who spoke, dealt in detail with each part of the war 
resolution. “In view of past experiences and other considerations, the Congress is 
perhaps not without justification in taking up its present attitude,”^ he said. _He 
emphasised that while the demand for a declaration of Britain’s war aims 
as a condition precedent to the extension of support was a question on which 
there could, he believed, be some difference of opinion, he felt that^ should 

be no ^ui vocation about their attitude towards the clash of political ideologies 
involved in the present struggle. India must also align herself on the side of 
civilisation and democracy. Mr. Barker ^ continued that there was no disagreement 
in India that the country’s goal was Dominion Status. This goal had also been 
admitted by the British Government. Vfith the realisation of this aim, he visualised 
a condition where “the relations between Great Britain and India will be raised 
to a plane in which the highest considerations of common goodwill will alone 
prevail.” Mr. Barker dealt finally with the question of the^ procedure to be adopted 
in the framing of the future constitution. It was upon this point, he explained, 
that he coulS not agree with his colleagues in ail respects. As regards safeguards 
for minorities, the Minister emphasised that “when it becomes^ a question of 
investing a minority with the power to veto all proposals for political advancement, 
the situation obviously becomes untenable, and one which I could not acquiesce 
in.” The resolution* before the House, he pointed out, required the future 
constitution to be ‘based upon the full consent and approval’ of the minorities. 
This was a negation of the fundamental principle of democracy. Mr. Sarker 
added that he sincerely felt that eve^ possible effort should be made to reach an 
agreement at least among the major communities. But he would emphasise that, 
should an amicable settlement prove impossible, it was the largest common measure 
of agreement, with sufficient protection for minority rights, that should determine 
the character of their future constitution. This part of Mr. Barker’s speech was 
greeted with shouts of “hear, hear” and cries of “shame, shame” from the 
Opposition and the Coalition benches, respectively. Mr. Barker concluded with 
the remark that he had given close and anxious consideration to his responsibilities 
in relation to his colleagues as much as to the far-reaching issues involved in the 

After the Minister’s statement, the Speaker adjourned the House for fifteen 
minutes. On leaving the Chamber, Mr. Sarker was congratulated by peyeral 
members of the Opposition. Participating in the debate Mr. Nausher Alt, ex-minister, 
characterised the third part of the Government resolution as the ugliest 
part of it. He thought that there was no real communal problem among 
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the masseiJ. But this problem, according to him, had been manufactured by the 
henchmen of British imperialism to perpetuate their hold on India* Mr. Nausher 
Ali was continuing his speech after the time limit had expired, when the Speaker 
warned him, but he flared up and remarked : “The Government is gagging 
us outside the House and you, Mr. Speaker, are gagging us inside it.” 
The Speaker took strong exception to this reflection on the Chair and asked 
Mr. Nausher Ali to withdraw his observations, failing which he would ask the 
House to consider the position. This, Mr. Nausher Ali declined to do even at the 
risk of expulsion. The Speaker then said that he did not want that the course of 
an important debate like this should be diverted by an extraneous incident, and he 
would later consider what action he might take against Mr. Nausher Ali for his 
remarks. Mr. W. A. Walker, Leader of the European Group, expressed the support 
of his party to the Government resolution. 

Mr. T. C, Qoswami (Congress) emphatically repudiated the assertion that there 
was a spirit of bargaining in the commercial sense of the term in Indians demanding 
an assurance about her political status. India, he pointed out, wanted this assurance 
from Great Britain so that she might be able to take an effective part in the prose- 
cution of the war. Mr. Goswami pointed out that they did not want to ignore the 
minorities. They however knew that minorities were sometimes manufactured and 
created. He would like to tell the House that if India was given an opportunity to 
meet in a Constituent Assembly, it was perfectly certain that, in spite of initial 
troubles and diffculties created by themselves, they would come to a conclusion 
which would be satisfactory to India and also helpful to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

The speech of the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K* Fazlul Huq in winding up the 
debate, came to an abrupt end, following an exciting scene. At the outset, Mr. Huq 
regretted the discordant note raised by the Finance Minister over an important 
resolution like this. Mr. Barker had raised the question whether, if the minorities 
did not agree on the future constitution, they should be allowed to hold up the 
political progress of the country. ‘T say most emphatically,^’ declared Mr. Huq, 
“that if any such contingency arises and if the minorities do not accept a constitu- 
tion framed for India, a constitution, which the minorities do not consider sufficient 
for their protection, in that case the political progress of the country must be held 
up till the majority recognises its duties to the minorities” (applauses from Coalition 
benches). Proceeding, Mr. Huq said that it was a fundamental fact that, so far as 
India was concerned, if a constitution was framed which did not meet with the 
approval of the Muslims and other minority communities, there would be “an open 
revolt and rebellion” and that if such a constitution was promulgated, the Chief 
Minister would be the first “to revolt.” There were interruptions from Congress 
benches, whereupon Mr. Huq remarked that no amount of interruption would 
change the political^ atmosphere in India, nor would they make ninety millions of 
Muslims owe allegiance to the Indian National Congress. Proceeding, the Chief 
Minister said that it was the majority, the Indian National Congress, that had stood 
in the way of India’s political progress. “They are a selfish lot. They are 
dishonest.” The last portion of the Chief Minister’s speech evoked a storm of 
protest from the Congress benches, and there were uproarious scenes. Several 
members of the Opposition stood up and shouted for the withdrawal of the remark, 
while some of the Coalitionists also rose in their seats and asked the Chief Minister to 
continue. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, enquired from the Speaker 
if the Leader of the House was in order in charging the Congress with dishonesty. 
The Speaker said that he would look up the oMcial report of the proceedings 
and see if the Chief Minister had said anything unparliamentary. A voice : ‘'Why 
not do it now ?” Mr. Bose : With reference to the Chief Minister’s remark I 
would like to say this. If any person, however highly placed he might be, convicted 
a whole community, he ended by convicting himself. The Chief Minister resumed 
his speech, but there was again continued interruption and demand for the with- 
drawal of his remark, in the midst of which he abruptly ended his speech and took 
his seat. The House then adjourned. 

Education in Bengal 

15th, DECEMBER : — Owing to the absence of the Prime Minister, who was in 
charge of the Education portfolio, the proceedings had to be adjourned for a while 
this afternoon when the House was discussing a non-official resolution dealing with 
educational matters. Bai Harendra Nath Chowdhury^s resolution urged “that 
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general or nondenominational primary schools be immediately started in those areas 
where, for want of such schools, Hindu students were being compelled to read in 
‘muktabs”. The mover severely criticised w’hat he described as the *‘muktabisation” 
of primary schools in Bengal. His contention was that owing to the neglect of 
primary schools and expansion of “muktabs” at the sacrifice of nondenominational 
primary schools, many Hindu students were being compelled to read in ‘'muktabs” 
with Muslim students. Quoting official figures, he said that even in places predomi- 
nantly inhabited by Hindus, Hindu students, in the absence of general primary 
schools, were being forced to receive their training in these ‘muktabs’. Dr. Shyama 
Frosad Mookerjee pointed out that in such ‘muktabs’ Hindu boys and girls had to 
read text-books which could not be acceptable to them. He appealed to the Prime 
Minister, not as a representative of any particular community, but as the Minister 
in charge of Education of the province, to give an assurance to the House that he 
•would go into the question thoroughly and remove all the grievances of the Hindus 
at the earliest opportunity. Eepdying, the Prime Minisier regretted that this matter 
should have been brougnt before the House by means of a resolution. It would 
have been better if the mover had met him privately and had drawn his attention 
to the grievances. He felt that the more they discussed such subjects on tlie floor 
of the House, the more would it appear to the people outside that they could not 
advance one single step even in the matter of education without raising communal 
issues. He gave the House the assurance that he would look closely into the 
question in an impartial spirit, and he hoped that within a veiy short time, the 
mover and the people of his way of thinking would find that there was no cause 
for further complaint Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, suggested 
that a conference of representatives of the House should be convened by the Prime 
Minister to go into the question thoroughly. The Prime Minister gladly accepted 
Mr. Bose’s suggestion. The resolution was then withdrawn. 

Jute Regulation Bill Postponed 

19th. DECEIVIBER When the Assembly met this evening, the hon. Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Barker, Finance Minister, who had tendered his resignation, was seen 
occupying his usual seat on the Treasury Benches. The Finance I^Iinister moved 
for the sanction of excess grants for 1937-38 as recommended by the Committee 
on Public Accounts, to which the House agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khaih Minister in charge of Agriculture, announced 
the decision of the Government to proceed with the Bengal Jute Regula- 
tion Bill in the current session and told the House that the Bill would be taken 
up for consideration at the next session. He emphasised that it did not mean 
that the Government had in any way deviated from the policy which they had 
already announced in regard to jute cultivation in Bengal. “The Government are 
unflinching in their determination,” he said, “to finish the preparation of the record 
of lands under the jute cultivation in 1939, which is now being carried on,” 
The Minister added that the question whether the 1910 jute crop should be 
regulated or not, was still under consideration and a decision ‘would have to be 
taken on this question very soon. The Opposition registered its protest against the 
postponement of consideration of the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

Mr. Sarkar’s Resignation 

2Cth. DECEMBER : — ^Immediately after question hour to-day, Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Barker, the late Finance Minister, made a statement on the circumstances leading 
to his resignation. Mr. Barker took his seat to-day amongst the independent mem- 
bers who generally vote wich the Opposition. After reiterating his view on the 
clause concerning minorities in the official war resolution, Mr. Barker said that, 
although this had proved the breaking point with the Government, he might “freely 
confess that events hoxe been so shaping themselves during the last six months 
or so that I was gradually losing heart in my work”. He explained that he had 
entered the Cabinet inspired by the ideal that he could, with advantage, devote 
such energy and ability as he possessed to the service of the country, and to the 
improvement of its social and economic conditions. He had also hoped that, if 
Hindus and Muslims would join hands to work for the amelioration of the econo- 
mic condition of the masses, which was an end common to almost all communities, 
“the communal emphasis in our political life might be gradually toned down and 
communal harmony allowed to prevail in the place of the present tension and 
bitterness.” “I am glad to acknowledge”. Mr. Barker continued, “that during the 
first year or so, the Cabinet worked harmoniously and was inspir^ by a desire to 
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bring about a real improvement in the condition of the masses. But since then, 
and particularly during the last six months or so, a significant change has come 
over the outlook of the Cabinet as well as in the relations between the Cabinet 
and the party, with the result that I have had shortly to abandon the hopes I 
had once cherished. “In the political sphere, a communal outlook has unfortunate- 
ly been gathering force in the country at large, whose repercussions have also been 
felt in this province. Even in the administrative sphere, the former feeling of 
comradeship no longer obtains. Further, the Cabinet has also gradually lost its 
leadership to the party. The Cabinet has lost its initiative. The party has become 
supreme, with the result that cool deliberation and mature judgment possible in 
a Council of Ministers have yielded place to the rashness and selfish predilections 
of a large party, which is predominantly communal in complexion and is still 
obsessed by the power which the ballot-box has given it. “In view of these de- 
velopments, it had become clear to me that sooner or later I should have to pre- 
pare myself for the parting of the ways. “There appears to be a feeling among 
some Muslim members of the Coalition Party that I have either held up or 
thwarted the progress of the proposals made for the advancement of their com- 
munity. Nothing could be further from the truth. I have always endeavoured to 
further the cause of their advancement. The record of my official work will bear 
unassailable testimony to refute the charge of any lukewarmness in my attitude 
towards their interests. “There is one fact which my experience in the administra- 
tion over a period of two and a half years has revealed, and to which I should 
like to make a passing reference. I have found that under the prevailing condi- 
tions the running of an administration depends more on the strength of votes 
than on ability, talent or efficiency. There is, therefore, no possibility of doing 
any real work unless there is a homogeneous and strong party behind one. And 
the impossible task of attempting to do anything in a Coalition Government with 
a party hostile to one-self would be easily understandable.” Mr. Sarker concluded 
with an appeal to his Muslim brethren. “They are in charge of the administration 
of a highly cultured and progressive province. Bengal has a rich history behind it, 
a history of which all Bengalis, irrespective of their communal complexion, should 
be proud. Let our Muslim brethern, therefore, act in a spirit that will enhance 
the gloiy of Bengal and will entitle them to be considered by the civilised world 
as worthy of the legacy they have inherited.” 

The House then passed the Bengal Agricultural Debtor (Amendment) Bill^ 
1939^ and was prorogued. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

July Session — Calcutta — 7th. July to 14th. July 1939 

Adjournment Motions 

The July session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at Calcutta 
on the 7th, July 1939. Dr. Badlia Kumud Moolcerjee (Congress) wanted leave of 
the House to move an adjournment motion to discuss ^‘the situation created by 
the Government in suddenly stopping the protective works on the river Dharla 
at Kurigram and preventing the completion of the same even by private individuals 
at their own expense through the issue of orders by the District Magistrate of 
Eangpur.” The hon. Maharaja Sris Chandra Nundy of Cossimbazar Minister in 
charge of the Communications and Works Department, objected to the motion 
being moved but the President ruled it to be in order. In making the adjournment 
motion, Dr. Mooherjee urged the Government to respond to the appeal for help 
from the distant town of Kurigram. He told the House that a sum of Es. 85,000 
had been provided in the budget for protective work at Kurigram ; the work 
had been more than half done, and a sum of Es. 48,000 had already been spent 
on the work, when suddenly the work was abandoned. Dr. Mookerjee wanted to 
know why Es. 48,000 of public money had been wasted in this way. Secondly, he 
■wmted to know wny tne Government should interfere with protective work by 
pnvate individuals when they themselves could not do the work. The motion 
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was rejected by the House without a division. It might be mentioned that the 
subject had been raised by means of an adjournment motion on the floor of the 
Assembly yesterday. The Council then adjourned till July 11 nest. 

Deaft Rules of Procedure 

11th. to 12th. July The Council discussed this morning the draft rules of proce- 
dure for the conduct of business of the House, as presented by the Committee appointed 
by the Council. In the course of discussion on Rule 12 of" the draft rules prescrib- 
ing limitations on a debate, several members expressed the view that the House 
should have the right to criticise the public conduct and the administrative action 
of the Governor-General or any Governor. This view was urged by means of 
amendments moved by Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjf^e and Mr. Naresknaih Jfukkerjee 
of the Congress Party. Rule 12 laid down, inter alia, that a member while speaking 
might not ‘‘reflect upon the conduct” of the Governor-General or any Governor. 
The amendments wanted to insert the w’ord “personal” before the word” “conduct”. 
The movers of the amendments and their supporters held that they might not criti- 
cise the personal conduct of the Governor, but the members should have the right 
to criticise the public conduct and any administrative action of the Governor who 
was the head of the Executive Government of the Province, the Ministers being merely 
his advisers. The amendments were lost and the rule was accepted by the House. Nest 
day, the 12th. July, with regard to rule 18 of the draft rules, dealing with the question 
of allotment of time for private members’ business, and to which a large number of 
amendments had been moved both by the Government and members of the different 
groups. Sir Bijoy^ Prasad Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, informed the President 
that after discussions with the leaders of the different groups they had come to an 
agreement on the point at issue relating to rule 18. According to this agreement, 
instead of the Governor allotting different days for the disposal oi the private members’ 
business after consultation with the President, it would now be for the President 
to allot different days for the purpose, after consultation with the leaders of the 
different groups in the House. As there was still a large number of amendments 
to be disposed of, a suggestion was made that the House should be adjourned 
earlier for the day in order to enable the members of the House and the Govern- 
ment to come to an agreement as to which amendments should be taken up for 
consideration. The President accordingl;^ adjourned the sitting, after which the whole 
House met informally to discuss the points at issue. 

Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 

13th. July The Council went back upon its own decision by agreeing to-day 
to accept the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill in the form in which it had 
been sent in by the Lower House. By an amendment moved on the 29th. May 
last by Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Uhoicdhury, a member of the Coalition Group, 
the number of nominated seats, as provided in the Bill, were reduced from eight 
to four. The Lower House, to which the Bill was referred, however, turned down 
the amendment and restored the original clause thus retaining the entire nominated 
bloc. When the Council took the Bill again into consideration to-day it adopted, 
by 35 votes to 21, the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. H. 8* Suhrawardy not to insist 
on the amendment to which the Assembly had pre\iously disagreed. The Congress, 
the Progressive and the Krishak-Proja Parties joined their hands in opposing the 
motion which, as usual, was supported by the Coalition and their allies, the 
Europeans. The Government marshalled on this occasion all their forces and long 
before the commencement of the day’s sitting Mr. K. Sahabuddin, Chief Govern- 
ment Whip, along with certain other prominent Coalitionists, were seen busily 
engaged in canvassing suwort for his party. A number of the members of the Lower 
House, supporters of the Government, were seen in this gallery watching the proceed- 
ings with eager interest. Mr. Moazzem AH Chowdhury (Lai Mia) and Eai Bahadur 
Radhika Bhusan Roy, who had on the previous occasion, voted with the Opposi- 
tion remained neutral, and although the latter went to the same lobby with the 
Government supporters he, it appeared, did not record his vote. Khan Bahadur 
Razzaqul Haider Chowdhury of the Coalition Party, who in the former occasion, 
remained neutral, now cast his vote in favour of the motion. Among the Hindu 
members, Mr. Nagendra Narayan Roy and Mr. Saileswar Sinha Roy sided with 
the ^Ministerial party, Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury and Dr. Arahinda 
Barua, both of the Ck)alition Party, consistently co-operated with the 
Opposition in opposing the motion. Mr. Narendra Chandra Lutta (Congress) and 
Eai Sahib Jatindra Mohan Sen (Progressive) were noticed to be absent. 
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Deaft Etjles of Proceduke (contd,) 

14th, JULY Some amount of heat was generated when the Council was con- 
sidering to-day the rule relating to the appointment of the Chairman of a select 
committee. On behalf of the Government, Mr. Nalini JRanjan Sarker suggested 
that the Minister-in-charge of a Bill should be the chairman. The President, Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Ultra, referred to the procedure that was followed in the 
Central Assembly in this connection where, he pointed out, the Deputy President, 
or in his absence a member of the Panel of Chairmen acted as the Chairman of 
a select committee. The President explained that the Chairman of a select com- 
mittee, must be one whom everybody considered to be a non-party man. If a 
Minister in charge of a Bill was appointed chairman of a select committee, he 
might not naturally adopt that attitude towards the Bill which a non-party mem- 
ber might. The suggestion of Mr. Sarker was carried. The House was then 
•prorogued* 

Winter Session— Calcntta — 23rd. Nov. to 20th. Dec. 1939 

Adjournment Motions 

The Winter Session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at Calcutta on 
the 23rd November 1939, with the hon. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitter, President, 
in the chair. The sitting lasted a little over an hour. 

Begum Hamida Momen, (Coalition), moved an adjournment motion to discuss 
“the failure of the Government of Bengal to impress upon the Government of 
India the necessity of keeping the Calcutta Port open for Haj pilgrim traffic this 
year, which is causing great inconvenience to the intending pilgrims from Bengal 
and Assam”. Sir K* Nazimudctin, Home Minister, objected to the adjournment 
motion on the ground that the Local Government had no direct responsibility in 
this matter whatsoever and it was entirely a central subject. The President ruled 
the motion out of order. 

Mr. Lain Chandra Das, (Congress), tabled an adjournment motion to discuss 
the situation arising out of the Bengal Government’s notification dated September 
15, l939, embodying prohibitory orders for a period of six months, commencing 
from September 6 last, with regard to public meetings, assemblies or processions 
and with regard to the Press in Bengal, which has resulted in supression of civil 
liberties in respect of all legitimate activities in those spheres. The Home Minister 
objected to the motion being admitted on the ground that this was a subject on 
which a discussion could have been raised by means of a resolution and the mover 
could have taken his chance at the ballot. The President ruled that the motion 
was in order, pointing out that this was the first opportunity which the member 
had since the publication of the notification to bring the matter to the notice of 
the Legislature. The President then wanted to know if the House had any objection 
to leave being granted for the motion. As the requisite number of members 
(thirteen) did not rise in their seats in support of leave being granted, the motion 
fell through. The House then adjourned. 

Military Training in Schools 

24th. NOVEMBER Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Council 
to-day. Of the three resolutions moved, one was withdrawn and two were carried. 
Mr. Eanjit Pal Chotvdhury moved that eficctive steps should be taken so that 
physical drill in all Primary Schools, military drill in all Secondary Schools, and 
the study of military science and a course of military training for ail College 
students might be made compulsory, irrespective of age, caste, creed and colour, 
throughout the whole province^ of Bengal. Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said 
that he was^ in full accord with the aim and object of the motion* It was the 
accepted policy of the Government that every encouragement should be given to 
college students to have military training. But he was sorry to say that the res- 
ponse to opportunity for training in the University Training Corps had not been 
encouraging. Enrolment had not been to the full strength of the Corps, besides 
the percentage of those who did not avail themselves of the camp training was 
very big. He would see to it that there was further expansion of the Corps and 
he hoped that students of the Dacca and Calcutta Universities would take tull 
advantage of these opportunities. Bai Bahadur K. C. Banerjee, Mr. Kader Bux and 
Khan Bahadur Md, Ibrahim also spoke on the resolution, which the mover ultimate- 
ly withdrew “in view of the sympathetic attitude of the (Government”. 
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Control of Films 

Eai Bahadur Keskab Chandra Banerjee moved : The Council is of opinion 
that the Bengal Board of Film Censors should exercise stricter control in regard 
to films and the publication of film pictures in the newspapers which might have 
the effect of inculcating immoral ideas in the minds of young boys and girls. 
Maulana Akram Khan moved a short notice amendment for the deletion of the 
words ^in the newspapers”. The mover accepted the amended resolution which was 
carried. 


Japan's Paddy Cultivation 

The Council then passed a resolution expressing the opinion that an expert 
or experts be sent from here to Japan by the Government to investigate into the 
cause of such hi^h outturn of paddy there and train Bengal peasants in the improved 
method employed by Japanese culuvators. The House then adjourned till the i27th. 

The Money-lenders’ Bill 

27th. & 28th. NOVEMBER A surprise was in store for the Government when 
the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill was brought before the Council to-day for taking it 
into consideration. When Nawah Masharajh' Hussam moved for taking the Bill 
into consideration, the President said that he must be satisfied before he put 
the motion before the House that the previous consent of the Governor had been 
obtained. The Minister in charge of Justice replied that the consent had been 
obtained, but on the President insisting on being satisfied as to the proof of the 
sanction, the Minister left the House for bringing the relevant papers and the 
House was adjourned for half an hour to enable him to do so. The House reas- 
sembled after 35 minutes, but still the Minister did not arrive and the House was 
adjourned till the next day, the 28th. November, when the 3f inis ter ’■iji’Charge of the 
Bill apologised for being unable to be present in the House yesterday, and stated 
that the Bill having been already passed in the Lower House, he thought no 
sanction was necessary as it automatically came up before the Upper House. The 
President said that it was against parliamentary etiquettee to refer to what happen- 
ed in the other House and asked the Minister to move the Bill de novo, which 
was done. The House then adjourned till Friday, the Ist. December. 

The Prohibition Bill 

1st. DECEMBER The prohibition policy of the Government came in for 
much castigation when the Council, discussing non -official measures, took up the 
consideration of the Bengal Prohibition Bill to^ay. The Noakhali experiment, in- 
troduced two years ago. was ridiculed by Prof. Humayun Kahir as a “Liliputian 
measure,” while Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, the sponsor of the Bill, characterised the 
experiment as ‘‘a mere make-believe.” The Premier contended while the Govern- 
ment did not oppose the policy of Prohibition, which is “one of the main pillars 
of Islamic faith,” they did not agree to the principle underlying the present Bill, 
Mr. Das’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was lejected by 23 votes 
to 10. 

Abolition of Dowry Bill 

The Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill sponsored by Rai Bahadur Surendra 
Narayan Sinha was on the motion of the Hon’ble Nawab Musharraf Hossain, 
circulated for public opinion by the 1st February next. The Nawab admitted the 
need of such a legislation but he thought it wise *that the public should be consult- 
ed in the matter of a social legislation of this kind. The Mahomedan community 
especially, he added, were afraid of a social measure. 

Shop Assistants Bill 

The intention of the Government to introduce a bill in the current session for 
the purpose of regulating conditions of work of shop-assistants, was announced by 
the non. Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour. The announce- 
ment was made in connection with Prof. Humayum KahiPs motion, that the 
Bengal Shop-Assistants Bill, sponsored by him, be taken into consideration. The 
Minister added, that the bill would be introduced in the Upper House and might 
possibly be referred to a Select Committee in the current session. Prof, Kahir 
eventually withdrew his motion on this assurance on behalf of the Government. 
The House then adjourned till the 6th. 
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Shops and Establishments Bill 

6th. BBCEMBER As promised, the honourable Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy 
introduced the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1939 to-day. The Bill sought to 
provide ‘inter alia’ that no person employed in a shop should be required to work 
for more than seven hours a day unless he has been allowed an interval for rest 
of at least one hour during that day or for more than five hours in any one day 
unless he has been allowed an interval for rest of at least half an hour during 
the day. In the case of commercial establishments no employee should be called 
upon to work for more than 208 hours in any one month. All wages should be 
payable not later than the tenth day of the month immediately succeeding that in 
respect of which such wages were payable. An employee working in an establish- 
ment for a period of not less than six months should on the production of medical 
certificate, be entitled to sick leave, on pay calculated at the rate of half his existing 
pay, for a total period of not exceeding one month in any one year. Wages for 
overtime work should be calculated at the rate of one and one quarter times the 
ordinary rate of wages payable to the employee. Any person committing a breach 
of the rules may, on conviction, be punishable with fine which may extend to fifty 
rupees. The act, when passed, will apply in the first instance to the city of Calcutta 
and suburbs and to all the municipal areas in the districts of the 24-Perganas, 
Howrah and Hooghly. There-after, it will apply to such areas as the Provincial 
Government may specify by notification. 

Workmen’s Protection Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. If. 8. Suhrawardy further moved that two other bills, namely 
the Bengal Workmen’s Protection (Amendment) Bill and the Inland Steam Vessels 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill be taken into consideration. The object of the former 
bill was to amend the Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act, 1934, effectively to prevent 
the besetting of places where workmen receive their wages by professional money- 
lenders for the purpose of recovering their dues as a first charge on the wages of 
the workmen. It was also intended to extend the protection afforded by the Act to 
workmen in the employ of local authorities and public utility services and seamen. 
Inland Steam Vessels Amend. Bill 

According to the Inland Steam Vessels Act of 1917 the Provincial Govern- 
ments are not entitled to levy fees or recover costs from the parties involved in 
cases before the special courts of investigation into casualties to inland steam or 
motor vessels plying in the rivers of Bengal. In the absence of any such provision 
the Government have to bear all expenses incidental to these courts. The bill sought 
to empower the courts to make such orders as they thought fit respecting the costs 
of the investigation or any part there-of. The House then adjourned till Friday next. 

Training in Aviation 

8th. DECEMBER : — An announcement that the Government have under 
their consideration certain concrete proposals for development of aviation in this 
province was made by the Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin when the House 
discussed non-official resolutions. The Home Minister, however, was not inclined to 
reveal the character of the schemes for, he said, it would not be proper to do so 
until the necessary amount had been provided for in the budget. The occasion for 
the announcement was furnished by a resolution moved by Kai Bahadur Surendra 
Karayan Smha (Progressive) suggesting that the Government of Bengal should 
either grant an annual_ subsidy to the Bengal Flying Club to enable them to 
popularise and extend their activities in teaching the theory and practice of flying, 
or themselves found some stipends for the training of air pliots and ground 
engineers developing thereby an interest of the people in aviation. The Rai 
Bahadur remarked that people to-day lived practically in the midst of air raids. 
All progressive countries in the world had encouraged aviation and flying clubs 
had received financial help from their respective Governments. But, unfortunately, 
aviation in Bengal had nob been encouraged and developed. Even important 
places like Dacca and Darjeeling were not connected with the metropolis by means 
of aerial service. Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition), moving an amendment, opined 
that instead of granting an annual subsidy to the Bengal Flying CluD the 
Government should found some scholarships so that at least forty young men 
might receive training in aviation every year. He had, however, every sympathy 
with the object of the jtnover of the resolution. Objecting to the acceptance of the 
amendment, Mr. Banjit Bal Chowdhury thought that in that case the character 
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of the resolution would be entirely changed. Opposing, Sir Nazimuddin intimated 
the House that the Government had not been idle and had gone into the question 
of imparting training in aviation^ to young men of this province. They had at 
present under their consideration certain concrete proposals for giving training so 
that the students might secure A and B licenses. But until the amount therefor 
had been provided in the budget, the Minister felt that it would be inadvisable to 
give those schemes out. He would, in those circumstances, request the Rai Bahadur 
to withdraw his resolution. Both the resolution and the amendment were 
withdrawn. The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 11th. December. 

The Moneylenders* Bill 

11th. DECEMBER The debate on the Bengal Moneylenders’ Bill, clause by 
clause, as they were passed by the Assembly during the last session, commenced 
to-day. The Bill had been framed to supplement the provisions of the Bengal 
Money-lenders* Act of 1933, although it has been introduced as a separate measure. 
Among its principal provisions, by the definition of ‘*Ioan*’ certain leading transac- 
tions have been excluded from the operation of the bill; for example, loans to or 
by Government, or by certain soieties, including Co-operative Societies and also 
loans by banks and insurance concerns. Loans, however, include loans in kind. 
A “lender** has been defined as anyone who advances a loan while a “money- 
lender’ is defined so as to limit the term to the class of what may be called 
professional lenders. Provision has been made for strict regulation of this class 
requiring them to be licensed and to keep certain accounts and furnish certain 
informations to borrowers, machinery being provided for the courts to enforce 
compliance with, or in some instances, to non-compliance with these provisions. 
Provision has also been made for regulating rates of interest on all loans, 
including the abolition of compound interest and also for limiting the amount 
of charges and other incidental expenses in relation to loans. The borrower is 
entitled to re-open transactions that offend against the provisions of the 
measure and to move the court for taking aceouiics. There is penal provision 
against any one who takes a document which does not state the true facts as 
to the transactions of loan to which it relates and also against any molestation 
of borrowers. The discussion was confined to the explanatory clause of the bill. 

Shops and Establishments Bill 

The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, which on a previous day was 
introduced in the House, was by a motion of the Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of eleven members, with instructions to 
submit their report by the 28th February next. 

Workmen's Protection Bill 

The Inland Steam Vessels (Bengal Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Work- 
men’s Protection (Amendment) Bill, introduced previously in the House, were 
passed, the latter with slight modifications. The Council then adjourned. 

Resolution on War 

12th. to 14th. DECEMBER -.—Following a protracted debate for three consecutive 
day’s the discussion on the war resolution came to a close on Thursday, the Council 
accepting a resolution which extended help and support ^ to Britain in their 
prosecution of the war and, at the same time, intimated the desirability of examining 
afresh the Constitution of India with a view to the immediate attainment of Dominion 
Status. The motion adopted was an amalgamation of the resolution of Rai Bahadur 
Surendra Narayan Sinha (Independent) and an amendment put forward by Mr. 
Nur Ahmed (Coalition). The motion stood thus : 

“This House is of opinion that whole-hearted help and support should be 
given to the British Government in the prosecution of their war against the German 
menace. ^ ^ 

“The Council further approves of the policy of the Bengal Govern ment 
towards the present international crisis in condemning Nazi aggression and declares 
its determination to resist this aggression and to protect the security and honour 
of the province of Bengal and India with the available resources of the province. It 
further desires that it should forthwith be made absolutely^ clear that the constitution 
of India shall be examined de novo at the end of the war with a view to the immediate 
attainment of the objective of Dominion Status wirii effective protection for the 

J7 
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due riglits of the minorities and other sections in consultation and agreement with 
all the parties and communities concerned.’' , . , tt 

The motion was carried by 27 votes to 12, after which the House adjourned. 

The Money-lenders' Bill 

15th. DECEMBER Consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders' Bill was resumed 
to-day, the discussion being confined to the explanatory clause of the measure. The 
debate* on such a technical subject, which otherwise would have appeared dull and 
dry was enlivened by the customary witticisms of the Hon. Minister in charge 
of the Bill. His action -speech, interspersed with humorous sallies, seemed to evoke 
a warm response till the Council Chamber re-sounded with peals of laughter. 
Adjourning the House till Monday next, the Hon'ble the President requested 
Nawab Musharuff Hossain to get himself in the meantime properly instructed 
as to what he did exactly mean by the term “Banking.” As many as 15 amend- 
ments of the Bill were disposed of, of which only one was accepted 
by the Government and the rest were rejected by the House. The only motion 
that evoked certain amount of discussion in the course of which poll was demanded 
was that moved on behalf of the Congress group. 

Mr. Sarkar’s Resignation 

19th. DECEMBER : —The Council met in a tense atmosphere to-day. The air 
was thick with rumours of resignation by the Finance Minister and with eager 
expectation the members awaited his arrival. Cheers burst forth from the Congress 
benches as the Hon'ble Mr. N* R. Barker made his appearance in the Chamber. 
The Coalitionists remained silent and sullen. A hush over the House as he rose 
to defend the stand he has taken on the issue raised by the resolution on War and 
the ans.ver to the allegations levelled against him by Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim, 
Leader of the Coalition Party in the Upper House. “We have an emissary from 
the parallel Government at Wardha in the person of the Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Barker, 
the Finance Minister,” that was the language in ivhich the Khan Bahadur had 
described him on the previous day. The retort was strong and effective. “I can 
at once tell the Khan Bahadur,” Mr. Barker replied, “that in the position which 
he and his associates have created for me, I am tempted to say that Wardha is a 
place of pilgrimage for me and the Khan Bahadur should never expect that I 
would always be a faithful disciple of Mount Pleasant Road, Bombay.” (Meaning 
Mr. Jinnah thereby). When after half-an-hour the Finance Minister resumed his 
seat he was greeted with shouts of applause and appreciation from all sides of 
the House. 

Privilege Motion 

21st. DECEMBER That the Ministers had “committed a grave breach of 
the privileges of the Council by persistently abstaining from attending its meetings 
for the transaction of business requiring their attendance.” was alleged in a privilege 
motion moved to-day by Dr, R, K. Mookherji^ on behalf of the Opposition. 
The motion prayed that the matter be brought to the notice of His Excellency 
the Governor. The motion was a sequel to the absence of the hon. Mr. H. B, 
Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, who was to have dealt with matters falling under 
the Finance protfolio to-day, when the House was due to resume discussion of 
the supplementary estimates of expenditure for 1939-40. Members of the different 

E arties criticised the Minister’s absence and pointed out that m the past, Ministers 
,ad also been absent from the House during question time and during discussion 
of matters which related to their respective departments. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Karim, Leader of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, said that it was high time 
that they informed His Excellency “of the chronic lapses of his Ministers.” He, 
for one, held the view that if there was any recurrence of these lapses, they should 
“boycott the Council and bring the administration to a standstill.” The President 
adjourned the House for fifteen minutes, remarking that it was reprehensible that 
in spite of repeated complaints, Ministers still neglected the House. Mr. 
Suhrawardy, who now attended the sitting, asked the members to realise 
that there was serious dislocation in the business of the Government and explained 
that it was ^ that account that they could not be punctual, however much they 
wished to be.^ He assured the House that there would not be a recurrence. Dr. 
Mookherjee withdrew his motion in view of the assurance given by the Minister. 
The Council then adjourned till January 3, 1940 when it will resume discussion on 
the Bengal Money-Lenders' Bill. 



The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Poona Session — Poona — 14th. to 31st. August 1939 

Bombay Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Poona session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Poona 
on the 14th. August 1S39. The hon. Mr. F. Mavalanhar, Speaker, presided. 
The Select Committee reports on various Bills, such as the Bill to regulate the 
transactions of money-lending in the province, the Bill for the protection of 
tenants, the Agriculturists Debt Relief Bill and the Shop Assistants Bill 'w'ere 
submitted. 

The hon. Mr. L, if. Paiil, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved a Bill to 
amend the Bombay Municipal Act (ISSS). After rejecting an amendment moved 
by Mr. S. H, Jhahvala, in less than half an hour, the House passed the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Demand of Press Security 

15th. AUGUST Mr. Jamnadas Mehta asked leave of the House to move the 
adjournment of the House to dravr attention to the action of the Government in 
demanding security from the Editor of Sawadkan and the Printer of the Luxmi 
Narayan Press, where it was published. The motion was adopted by 72 votes to 19. 

The Money-lenders’ Bill 

The House then carried by 72 votes to 32, a motion of the hon. Mr. JT. M, 
Munshi that the period for the presentation of the Select Committee report on 
the Money-Lenders’ Bill be extended to November 30, 1939, to enable the Bill to 
be considked along with the Agriculturists Debt Relief Bill, which wmld be 
shortly placed before the House. He said that both the Bills were closely con- 
nect^. Air, 8^ V, Parulekar and Mr. J, B. Greaves opposed the motion. 

Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

15th. to 21st. AUGUST : — Morarji Besai, Revenue Minister, moved 
the second reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Land Revenue Code 
1879 (as amended by the Select Committee). Further discussion was resumed 
on the next day, the 16tli. August, when the House took up consideration 
of the various amendments tabled to clause 11 of the Bill pertaining to assessment 
and setclement of revenue of agricultural land. One of the amendments 
was fundamentally wrong and unscientific. Assessment 'was fixed on the 
theory that the State was entitled to a share of the produce of the land. It had 
nothing to do with the area of the lands one possessed. The result of the amend- 
ment, if accepted, he said, -would entail the tenants to unnecessary hardship since 
any rise in the taxation would duly be shifted on to the tenants. After some 
discussion the amendment was rejected. The House also voted down by 57 votes 
against 27, an amendment by the same member for the deletion of the clause pres- 
cribing rental value. Mr. Morarji JDesai said that this clause was the pivot oi the 
Bill. Land assessments were based on several factors, the primary factor being 
rental value. He assured the Bouse that there need be no apprehension of ficti- 
tious rental values since there was already a Bill on the anvil, namely, the tenancy 
legislation, by which usury and rack renting were sought to be prohibited. 
Next day, the 17th. August, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta moved an amendment 
which sought to make agricultural profits the basis of assessment. Mr. Mehta urged 
that the present Bill would not solve tlie land revenue problem, inasmuch as revenue 
would continue to be assessed and collected from the wages of agriculturists instead 
of their being assessed and collected from the profits. The Bardoli Satyagraha and 
the Enquiry Committee that followed it also figured in the course of the debate 
when Opposition members pointed out that it was for the vindication of the 
principle, namely, assessment on agricultural profits, that the whole struggle was 
carried on. The" hon. Mr, Morarji Besai, Revenue Minister, in his reply, stated that 
the issue for the Bardoli Satyagraha was not ^ the one suggested but that the 
assessment was based on wrong data. While admitting that the principle espoused 
by the Opposition was also placed before the Bardoli Enquiry Committee by Mr. 
Bhulabhai J. Desai, counsel for the peasants, it was never persisted in. H© 
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explained the many difficulties in the way of determining agricultural profits. 
“Cooked” accounts and bogus accounts would be a challenge to any one. Further- 
more, agricultural profits were a nebulous thing. The difficulties here were much more 
than in the case of assessing income-tax. Mr. Jamnadas Mehtd*$ amendment was 
pressed to a division and defeated by 63 votes to 29. Opposing another amendment 
moved by Sir A. M, K, Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, which sought to direct 
the Government to hold fresh settlement of land revenue within one year of the 
present Act, the Eevenue Minister explained the many difficulties in the way. There 
were 180 talukas in the province which meant that 180 Settlement officers were re- 
quired. It was the ambition of the Eevenue Minister to train up as early as possible 
as many Settlement Officers as were available. He, however, hoped that between three 
and five years’ time, he would be able to effect a resettlement in all the talukas. 
Three other amendments to the Bill were moved in quick succession. 
The discussion on the next day, the 18th. August, centred round the sub-clauses 
relating to the limits of enhancement of assessment, determination of assessment 
and the term of settlement. An amendment to the clause moved yesterday by 
Sir A. Af. AT. Dehlavi (Leader of the Opposition) for directing the Government 
to start a fresh settlement in this province within one year, and proposals seeking 
to raise the period to three years and five years respectively, were either rejected 
or withdrawn. Sir A. M. K, Dehlavi doubted if the whole Bill was not a measure 
for propaganda purposes so that the people might stand by them ^ (the Government) 
in their hour of need. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Eevenue Minister, explaining 
the Government’s difficulty in accepting the amendment, observed that settlement 
work involved the rights and privileges of peasants and as such required careful 
scrutiny. There were not many retired officers competent to do settlement work 
as suggested by the Opposition. He informed the House that he had already 
started preparing the necessary rules under the measure, although it had not yet 
been passed. An amendment by Mr. 8. L. Karandihar seeking to empower 
peasants to challenge settlements in a court of law if the assessment exceeded any 
year the value of one-sixth of the net produce of the holding, was also negatived. 
The Minister pointed out that it was not possible for the Government to submit 
themselves to a test in court. That would disturb the machinery of assessment. 
Next day, the 19th. August, over 15 amendments were discussed. With the 
exception of two amendments, the rest were either rejected or not moved. The 
amendments accepted by the Government were one for deletion of the clause, 
relating to the history of collection of land revenue and the variations in the area 
of occupied and cultivated lands during the last thirty years in the matter of 
assessment and the other, for the inclusion of “ordinary expenses of cultivating 
such crops.” There was considerable discussion on the clause pertaining to the 
orders on the Settlement Eeport. It was laid down in the clause, that orders 
passed by the Provincial Government shall be final and shall not be called 
in question in any court. Several amendments were moved in this 
clause, enabling the assessed group to bring the matter before a tribunal to 
be appointed by the Government or before the District or High Courts respectively. 
Further consideration of the amendments was held over, pending informal 
discussions between the Opposition members and the Eevenue Minister 
on this question. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 21 st. August, when 
by 67 votes to 31, it passed the third reading of the Bill. The opponents of the 
Bill confined their arguments to the ‘‘disappointing nature” of the legislation. 
Sir A. M, K, Dehlavi^ Leader of the Opposition, and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
contended that an opportunity had been missed of launching agrarian legislation 

which would have left a landmark in the history of legislation, and that the relief 

done to the peasants was only nominal. The former characterised the Bill as 
^Id wine in a new bottle” and that there was nothing in the legislation. 

He assert^ hopes of the many parties in the country and that of the 

Congress had been belied. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Eevenue Minister, 
replying, pointed out that for the first time assessments to be made in the future 
would be subject to the vote of the House ^ and such a thing had never happened 
in the past. ^ He asserted that it should be clear to anyone who examined the 
Bill impartially, that reduction would be substantial in several cases where 
formerly the pitch of assessment was very high. Formerly the pitch of assessment 
was 50 per cent of the rental value and in some cases even 55 per cent in actual 
practice. Now it was reduced to 35 per cent of the value. The danger of 

rack-mntmg would also be eliminated with the passing of the tenancy legislation 
and that would mean the assessment would only be 30 per cent. One important 
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change that had been made in the Bill was with regard to settlements. According 
to an agreed amendment on the question, any person aggrieved by the report of 
the Collector on assessment could apply to the Provincial Government for rererence 
to the Bevenue Tribunal. The Eeyenue Tribunal after making an enquiry, 
would submit its opinion on the objections raised to the Provincial Government. 

The Bombay Tenancy Bill 

22nd. to 23rd. AUGUST By seventy votes to seven, the Assembly rejected to-day 
an amendment by Mr. P* fF, IVagh to have the Tenancy Bill referred back to the 
Select Committee. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, the Sevenue Minister, had just 
moved a motion that the Bill to provide for the protection of tenants in the 
Province of Bombay be read for the second time, when Mr. S. L, Karandikar 
raised a jjoint of order as to whether the Bill as it emerged from the Select Commit- 
tee was in order. Mr. Karandikar submitted that several important provisions 
contained ori^nally in the Bill had been dropped. He contended that the Bill 
should be withdrawn, redrafted and then presented to the House. The hon. Mr. 
G, V. Mavlanker^ the Speaker, held that there was no valid objection, since the 
scope of the Bill was to give protection to the tenants, and it was retained by the 
Select Committee. It was at this stage that Mr. Wagh moved his amendment. 
With the rejection of Mr. Wagh^s amendment, Mr. Karandikar moved an 
amendment for referring back the Bill to the Select Committee to reconsider 
certain clauses. This amendment was also rejected. Discussion of the 
Bill, clause by clause, w’as then resumed. Over a dozen amendments were 
rejected before the House rose for the day. Next day, the 23rd. August, 
the definition of “rent’^ was debated at great length on amendments moved by 
Sardar iV. G, Vinehoorkar and Mr, Jhabwala* It is laid down in the Bill that 
“rent’* means any consideration in money or kind, or both, paid or payable, by a 
tenant on account of the use or occupation of land held by him, but shall not 
include the rendering of any personal service. The amendments sought to alter 
the position in regard to personal service. Sir A. if. K Dehlavi^ supporting Sardar 
Yinehoorkar*s amendment, said that when two parties, namely, landlord and tenant, 
entered into a contract, no law should stand in the way. If the tenant had agreed 
to render a certain service, then he should do it. Kao Bahadur Chitale declared 
that agricultural economy could not well be served by the elimination of personal 
service. He argued that tenants would be in a better position to discharge their 
obligations if personal service was taken into account. Sir Chinubhai Afadhowlal, 
supporting the amendment, said that there were many instances where tenants did 
not pay rent by way of share in crops but only their personal services were 
taken into eonsifeation. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, opposing the amendments, 
declared that the Bill was the result of an earnest endeavour on the part of the Govern- 
ment to put the relations between the landlord and the tenant on a proper and equit- 
table basis, in order that neither the landlord might exploit the tenant, nor the tenant 
become an irresponsible person. He explained that the relations between the two 
were not particularly happy in the several parts of the province and it was the 
intention of the Government to set matters right. As practical men, they had to 
see how the legal position created by the amendment would be utilised. Tenants 
were forced to work in some cases on landlords’ own farms. On refusal to do so 
they were dealt with severely. The result of the amendment, if accepted, wmld 
be that the tenant would have to carry out personal services supposed to be 
based on an agreement. The amendments were declared lost. An amendment 
for the deletion of the sub-clause relating to the definition of the term “to 
cultivate personally” was moved by Mr. G, F. Parulekar, Discussion had not 
concluded when the House rose for the day. 

The Finance Act Amend. Bill 

28th. to 31st. AUGUST The hon. Mr. A, B. Lathe, Finance Minister, moved 
to-day the Bill to amend the Bombav Finance Act. The Bill is designed to lighten the 

E rocedure for the recovery of the uihan immovable tax. According to the amending 
►ill, a penalty is prescribed for default in payment of the tax and also it is 
made a first charge on the premises on which it is leviable. Leaders of the 
Opposition groups criticised the Government for bringing forward this measure 
ana charged them with utilising the municipalities to recover the tax instead of 
doing it themselves, and also for transgressing on the rights of the Municipalities. 
A motion for postponement of the Bill, sine die, brought forwad by Sir, A, M, 
Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, was thrown out by 56 votes against 42. 
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Dr. Antroliker moved for closure, which the Deputy Speaker. Mr, iV. G. Joshi 
put to the House. Sir A, M, K, Dehlavi pointed out that there were some 
more members, including Europeans, who were wanting to speak. The closure 
motion was put to vote and was carried by 58 votes against 43. Thereupon 
Sir A. i/. K, Dehlavi made a brief statement saying that no useful purpose 
would be served by their participation in the proceedings. He then walked out 
of the House followed by other Opposition members. This was the first time 
European members participated in a “walk-out”. The Finance Minister, in the 
course of his reply, assured the House that steps would be taken to see that 
none suffered undue hardship on account of this Legislation. Next day, the 
30th. August, a motion for the circulation of the Bill for a fortnight for 
eliciting public opinion was thrown out by the House, 69 voting against and 
45 for. A motion for referring the Bill to a select committee was also rejected 
by the House. Amendments for exempting trustees of charities and waqfs from 
the operation of the penalty clause in the Bill were withdrawn by the movers on 
an assurance given by the hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe, the Finance Minister, that 
the Government would take particular care to see that they did not suffer any 
hardships. He also assured the House that before framing the rules he would 
consult the members of the House. An important amendment, which was moved 
on behalf of the Government and accepted, removed the retrospective character 
of the penal clause. Next day, the 31st. August, over a dozen amendments were discus- 
sed. of the amendments moved two were accepted by the Government. One of them 
gives discretionary power to the Collector or the Municipality in the matter of levying 
penalty for default in payment of the property tax. According to the amend- 
ment, a penalty will be levied only if the authorities concerned are satisfied that the 
person liable to pay the tax had wilfully failed to pay it. By the second 
amendment the penalty leviable on default has been reduced to one-fourth of the 
tax payable instead of the whole amount as in the Bill. By 61 votes to 26, 
the House rejected an amendment moved by the Muslim League Party which 
sought to impose a graded penalty from one per cent of the tax payable to five per 
cent if the tax had not been paid within five months. 

Bombay Session — Bombay — 25lh Sepl. toSlst October 1939 

The Bombay Session of the Assembly began its session on the 25th. September 
with the agenda left over from the Poona session. The agenda included eleven Govern- 
ment Bills, the more important of them being the Money-lenders’ Bill, the Tenancy 
Bill, the Shop Assistants Bill and the Agricultural Debtors Bill, all of them 
awaiting second and third readings. The Fodder Ordinance promulgated by the 
Goyernment, consequent on the famine conditions in Gujeret, has also been 
framed into an enactment and was also placed before the House. 'I he thirty 
non-official Bills on the agenda included the Hindu Divorce Bill, the Prevention 
of Bigamous Marriages Bill, and other social legislation. 

The Bombay Tenancy Bill 

27th. SEPT, to 3rd. OCTOBER '.—The Bombay Tenancy Bill was discussed on 
these days. Mr. G. K, Phadake, in an amendment, suggested the inclusion 
of two sub-clauses to Section 6, the first that rent payable to the landlord by the 
tenant should be the first charge on crops and, secondly, the tenant should be 
made liable for the payment of land revenue to the Government in respect of 
land held and protected by the tenant. The Revenue Minister opposed the 
amendment, which was lost. Clause 7 dealing with the landlord’s right in a 

E rotected tenancy was discussed at length. Mr. S'. F. Parulekar urged that 
igger landlords should not have the right to determine tenancy. The Revenue 
Minister expressed his faith that the landlords would not abuse the power vested 
in them and if the Government came across such instances, they would eertainly 
come to the rescue of the tenant. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out that the 
words “for any agricultural pui'poses” were vague. He asked if bee-hiving would 
be an agricultural purpose for which the landlords could evict the tenant. The 
Revenue Minister appreciated the point made and promised to consider it. 
Mr. B. S, Biray, Parliamentary Secretary, moved an amendment to the 
effect that a landlord be deemed to have used the land personally if he used the 
land by his^ own labour or by hired labour under his supervision or any member 
of his family. This amendment was accepted by the Minister and Clause 7 was 
passed by 47 votes to 12. Mr. if. F, Patasker (East Khandesh) moved an 
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amendment making provision for an appeal to tlie Collector, against an order for 
compensation maoe by the Mamlatdar. The Revenue Minister accepted the 
amendment and it was passed. Strong opposition was shown by a section of the 
House to Clause 22, which made non-issue oi receipts by the landlord punishable 
by fine amounting to Es. LXX Hr. (?. K. Fkad'ce suggested an amendment that 
the fine be reduced to Es. 10. The amendment was accepted. The House then 
adjourned till Monday, the 3rd. October, when the House passed the second and 
third readings of the Bill. The spokesmen of landlords characterised the Bill 
as a revolutionary measure, while the spokesmen of tenants said that it did 
not confer all the benefits that should be expected of a progressive government. 
The Eevenue Minister. Mr. Morarji Resai, declared that it was safe to be slow in the 
initial stage of tenancy reform. The Bill aifords protection to tenants with regard 
to permanency of tenure. 

Fodder & Grain Control Bill 

6th. OCTOBER The Bombay Fodder and Grain Control Bill, which was intended 
to grant power to the Provincial Government to regulate and control the supply 
and distribution of fodder and grain including the price thereof during famine, 
passed the third reading to-day. During detailed consideration of the Bill, it was 
urged upon the Government that it should be made incumbent on sellers of 
fodder and grain to sell those commodities to bona file customers. Otherwise, it 
was pointed out, sellers might conserve stock, thereby nullifying the benefits of 
the measure. Although the Eevenue Minister explained thac the Government had 
a constitutional difficulty in accepting the clause, the motion was pressed to a 
division and the House rejected it by an overwhelming majority. An amendment 
enjoining the seller to issue a receipt to the purchaser giving all the particulars 
of the sale was accepted by the House as a useful suggestion. The second and 
third readings were passed in quick succession. 

Agricultural Debtors’ Eelief Bill 

The House next took up for consideration the Agricultural Debtors’ Eelief 
Bill with the Select Committee Eeporfc thereon. The Bill provided for sealing 
down of debts of cultivating agriculturists in the Province whose debts did not 
exceed Es. 15,000 and was not below Es. 100. The Bill provided for the setting 
up of Debt Conciliation Boards and payment by easy instalments. A feature of 
the Bill was that a debtor was obliged to be a memoer of a Eesource Society before 
he could avail himself of the facility. Kext day the 7tli, October, the Assembly 
continued discussion on the second reading of the Bill. An amendment from the 
Congress benches that an agriculturist should not be considered a debtor if money 
was due from him to agricultural labourers under him, was accepted. An 
amendment moved from the Congress benches w’hich provided that the benefits 
of the Bill should be available to persons cultivating personally before April 1, 
1937 was also accepted by the Government. 

Eeduction of Marriage Expenses 

loth. OCTOBER;— The Assembly discussed to-day a non-official resolution 
recommending to the Government to undertake legislation to provide for compulsory 
reduction of expenses in connection with the marriage and other ceremonials of 
agriculturists. It was suggested that legislation may be undertaken to provide for 
“reasonable’’ reduction of expenses incurred on “unnecessai’y religious’’ ceremonies 
of agriculturists. An amendment was moved to include all classes of people 
within the scope of the resolution. A Muslim member moved an amendment to 
exclude Muslims from the scope of the resolution while other Muslim members 
welcomed the economy measure suggested in the resolution. The Home Minister, 
replying to the debate, said that he was one with the House in their view that 
marriage expenses should be curtailed and controlled especially among that class 
of people who could ill-afiford them. But in social matters like the present one, 
legislation would not serve the purpose. “If we want some change in social 
habits, we must raise the standai'd of education of the people. Their moral attitude 
must change. Legislation should not go counter to the needs of human nature. 
The members mast be aware how even a healthy measure like the fc'arda Act was 
resented by many people.” The Minister added it was quite unfair to check by 
legislation the custom of people enjoying themselves on occasions of marriage. 
Society wanted it. People spending money for the purpose never grudged it. In 
view of these facts, he would request the mover to withdraw the resolution. The 
resolution was however withdrawn on the next day. 
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Minorities and the Services 

llth OCTOBER A spirited enunciation of the Government’s policy with 
regard to’the representation of minority communities in the Government services, 
was a feature of the debate to-day. Sir Alt Mohamed Khan Dehlavi, Leader of 
the Opposition moved his resolution recommending to the^ Government that 20 per 
cent of appointments in the Government administration should be reserved for 
Muslims. Mr. 8. H. Jkahvala, criticising the mandatory effect of the resolution, 
said that democracy would be at an end if the principle of the resolution was 
given effect to. He moved an amendment, which entitled any qualified person 
to get an appointment. Mr. Babnbhai Patel from the Congress benches, in another 
amendment, drew the attention of the House to the fact that the Muslims formed 
only 8.8 per cent of the population in the province and that, therefore, the Govern- 
ment should see that excess Muslims in Government employ over their legitimate 
share be dispensed with. A Scheduled Class member pressed the claims of his 
community to 20 per cent of Government appointments and moved incorporation 
of the recommendation in the main resolution. The hon. Mr. K M, Munshi, 
Home Minister, opposing the resolution, said that there could be only two 
principles which should guide all civilised Governments in the matter of 
appointment to the services. The first was one of efficiency, and the other that all 
sections who, due to general backwardness, deserved protection, should be cared 
for. The Minister referred to the classification of the communities as Advanced, 
Intermediate and Backward for the purpose of representation in the services, the 
latter two categories getting larger representation. The Muslims being classified 
as ‘"Intermediate” had secured a very fair and just share of the appointments in 
Government services. Mr. Munshi stressed the need for safeguarding the efficiency 
of the administration which should not be sacrified while protecting the legitimate 
claims of the minorities. He assured the House that since the acceptance of office 
by the Congress, the Government had been doing everything in their power to see 
that the rights of the minorities were safely conserved. The resolution was lost 
without a division. 

Agricultural Debtors’ Belief Bill (contd.) 

16th. to 25th. OCTOBER t—The House resumed discussion to-day on Clause 4 of 
the Agricultural Debtors Relief Bill, which dealt with the constitution of the Debt 
Adjustment Board. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 
next day, the I7th October, when after Clause 5 vesting power in the Provincial Govern- 
ment to dissolve a Debt Adjustment Board or remove a member thereof was adopted, 
the House next disposed of five more clauses, which gave power to the Board to 
decide all cases relating to adjustment of debts and provided that decisions of the 
Board shall have the validity of judicial proceedings and made certain awards of 
Board appealable. Clauses of the Bill which prescribed a stamp fee of two rupees 
and a court fee for appeal against the decision of the Board were opposed by mem- 
bers. The Opposition urged that in an ameliorative measure the imposition of fees 
went against the pain. The Einance Minister replied that justice should not be 
too cheap and funds were required to pay the salary of officers, and if anything 
remained in excess that would be spent for improving the condition of agricul- 
turists. ^ Next day, the 18th. October the House passea as many as twenty-one 
elauses in the course of the day. Strong opposition was in evidence, however, 
whp Clause 24 was taken up. This clause limited the jurisdiction of a Debt 
Adjustment Board to entertain an application for adjustment of the debt of a person 
whose debts were not more Jbhan Rs. 85,000. By way of amendments, figures vary- 
ing from Rs, 5,000 to Rs. 25,0U0 were suggested. One amendment sought to fix a 
minimum limit at Rs. 50. The amendments were thrown out. Next day, the 20tb. 
October, the House voted on amendments to Clause 40. Mr, D. K, Kunte’s (Congress) 
amendment alone was accepted after slight modifications. The amended clause sought 
to give relief to “debtop” by scaling^ down their debts according to a definite plan, 
taking into consideration the fall in prices of agricultural products after 1931. 
It also laid down that at the time of application to the Board, if the interest was 
more than the principal, twice the amount of principal would be deemed to be the 
^ount due to the debtor. On the 23rd. October, the vital clauses in the Bill, laying 
down provisions for scaling down debts of agriculturists to their paying capacity, 
engaged me attention of the House to-day. Members of the Opposition sponsorea 
an amendment recomm^ding graded scaling down instead of the uniform one 
proposed in the Bill. The Finance Minister opposed liie proposal. A jeries of 
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clauses explaining the details which an award made by an Adjustment Board should 
contain were then adopted. Amendments were moved to sua;gest that the Govern- 
ment should not claim priority in respect of their dues but thev were rejected. 
The Finance Minister assured the House that in case any diiiiciiltv should arise 
in working the Bill, improvements to it would certainly be consider*ed. Next day, 
the 24th. October, the House considered the circumstances when a Debt Adjustment 
Board had the right to declare a debtor insolvent. Instead of Clause 61, the House 
accepted the amendment of Mr. D. K. Kunte to the above clause, which laid down 
the conditions^ of insolvency. According to the amendment the Board was em- 
powered to adjudicate a debtor an insolvent if his paying capacity was inadequate 
to pay the total amount of his debts, or if a debtor was in default of two conse- 
cutive or any three instalments payable under the award. The amendment further 
stated that the order of adjudication thus made was to be deemed to be an order 
of the court. The amended clause being comprehensive, the House decided to 
delete clauses 68 to 74. Next day, the 25t!i. October, the second and the third 
readings of the Bill were passed. 

Resolution on War 

25th. OCTOBER The Assembly presented an animated appearance in the 
afternoon, when, before a crowded house, the Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. R. (?. 
Kher, moved the Congress resolution disapproving of the Viceregal declaration. 
The Premier moved as follows 

“This Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent 
of the people of India and have further, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of 

Provincial Governments. 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential, in order to secure the 

co-operation of the Indian people, that principles of democracy should be applied 
to India and her policy should be guided by her people ; and that India should 
be regarded as an independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution, 

and further that suitable action should be taken in so far as it is possible in 
the immediate present to give effect to that principle in regard to the present 
governance of India, including arrangements whereby all war measures in this 
province may be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 

Provincial Government. 

“This Assembly regrets that the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has 
been made on their behalf in regard to India.” 

Sir A. iff. K. Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment on 
behalf of the Muslim League Party which was on the lines of the Muslim League 
resolution on the subject. The amendment inter alia stated that the parliamentary 
system of Government under the present eonsiitution had failed and that the 
entire problem of India’s future constitution should be revised de novo and also 
the British Government should not make any commitment without the approval 
and consent of the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. AH Bahadur Khan wanted to know if the amendment was in order. 
He said that no amendment could be moved which was of a nugatory character. 
The aim of the Muslim League amendment ran counter to that of the original 
resolution. While the Premier’s motion demanded that India should be regarded 
as an independent nation, the amendment sought to divide the country into 
Muslim India and non-Muslim India. He asserted that the amendment was an 
independent proposition and not an amendment. 

Mr. 8. H, Jhahvala moved a series of amendments which sought to make 
verbal changes in the resolution. Dr. B, It, Amhedkar. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Mr. i?. S, Khedgikar moved their respective amendments. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble (European Group), on behalf of the Progress Party, 
moved the following amendment : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that, in view of the fact 
that in spite of all the differences regarding the_ methods of achieving the goal of 
Indian political freedom aud the pace at which India should achieve it, all parties 
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and interests are united in the demand for Dominion Status within the meaning 
of the Statute of Westminster, the existing constitution shall be amended, with 
tL a] proval not only of the majority party but of the minorities also, as soon 
after the present war as is practicable,^ with the object ot conferring upon India 
Dominion Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminister ; and that 
a declaration to this effect should forthwith be made, 

“Finally, this Assembly recommends that in the meantime, the Government 
should co-operate with His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India 
in the prosecution of the war so that all necessary measures may be executed 
through the Provincial Government.” i ^ j 

Mr. S. K. Patil (Congress) moved an amendment which stated that “in 
view of the failure of the British Government to meet the Indian demands, this 
Assembly, while recording its fullest confidence in the Ministry, calls upon it to 
tender its resignation.” 


When the resolution was taken up for consideration by the House on the 
next day, the 26th. October, the Premier, commending the resolution to the House, 
traced at considerable length the events leading up to the present situation and 
recalled the Congress demand for a declaration of policy, the Viceroy’s statement 
as also the statement of Lord Zetland in the House of Lords. The Viceregal 
declaration had been found disappointing not only by the Congress but also by 
the National Liberal Federation. The Premier was sarcastic when he referred to 
the mention of the 1919 and 1929 declarations of policy “which will, I am sure, 
be repeated in 1949 and 1959 and 1969, if indeed we are so supine as to await 
the pleasure of those who are to-day ruling over us in the matter of our progress 
on the road to self-determination.” Proceeding, Mr. Kher said, “All our demands 
have been turned down. The question then arises as to what should be our course 
of action and this brings me to the resolution before that House. In the first 
part, it regrets that India should have been made to participate in the war without 
the consent of the people and that laws should have been passed and measures 
enacted curtailing the powers and activities of the Provincial Governments. 
Indians were not consulted before the war was declared. They have no effective 
voice in the prosecution of the war, and as a matter of fact, the powers of the 
Provincial Governments have been curtailed by the amendment of the Government 
of India Act passed without India’s consent. The first portion of the resolution, 
therefore, expresses our regret that all this should have been done, against our 
will. The second part of the resolution declares that in order to secure the 
co-operation of the Indian people the principles of democracy should be applied 
to India, that her policy should be guided by her people, that India should be 
regarded as a free nation entitled to frame her own constitution and with that end 
in view, all necessary changes in the form of the Government should be made 
in the immediate present as far as possible. It is a great pity that a resolution 
which demands these rights for this country should have any opposition at 
all. A resolution of the nature ought to be passed with one voice. The third part of 
the resolution expresses regret that the situation in India has not been rightly under- 
stood by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has been made 
on their behalf. The statement, as has been observed, would have been out of date even 
20 years ago. It is based on the assumption that being divided and disunited, the 
Indian people are unfit and unable to govern themselves. This is not true. It is true 
that there are minorities and there are differences in this country but this is not 
the only country where there are minorities or religious differences and for our 
part, we have always stood for the amplest guarantees for the rights of minorities* 
I cannot conclude my remarks better than by quoting Mahatma Gandhi’s state- 
ment which says that ‘it would have been better if the British Government had 
declined to make any statement whatsoever. The long expected statement made 
by the Viceroy simply shows that the old policy of divide and rule is to continue. 
So far as I can see, the Congress will be no party to it, nor can the India of the 
Congress conception be a partner with Britain in her war with Herr Hitler. The 
Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no democracy for India if 
Britain can prevent it. Another Bound Table Conference is promised at the end 
of the war. Like its predecessor, it is bound to fail. The Congress asked for 
bread and it has got a stone. What the future has in store for India, I dare not 
foretell. 


Sir A. M, AT. Dehlavi, who moved the Muslim League amendment, 
declared that during the last two and a half years, it had been proved that thu 
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Congress had done things in its own way without any regard for the interests of 
the minorities. The attitude of the Muslim League Party was well known. 
They stood at one with all those who were striving for the betterment of the 
country on all vital issues affecting the community. They stood for democracy. 
But the attitude of^ the Congress Party had made them revise their attitude. 
He said that the Muslim League Party's amendment was moved with the sincere 
and honest hope, that democracy might be granted to this country, but on 
proper lines. He reminded the Congress that, on several occasions in the past, 
the League had stood by the Congress. The accusation of ‘ divide and rule’’ had 
been made by the Congress against the British Government. But, it was a matter 
of truth, he asserted, that the Congress had all along applied the same principle 
in its rule. Ceaseless efforts had been made to divide the Muslims. Inducements 
of all kinds had^ been held out. Divisions were created among the Scheduled 
Classes, He reiterated that, whatever might be the merits or demerits of a demo- 
cratic parliamentary system, in so far as India was concerned, that system had 
failed because of the conditions obtaining in this country. He hoped that the 
Congress, even if it went out of office now, would be back, but with a changed 
heart and a different outlook. Sir Ali Mohamed disagreed with the Congress 
in its insistence in calling upon the British Government to make a declaration 
when busy with matters of life and death, and asking them to lay down categori- 
cally a certain principle with regard to the future of India. On the face of things, 
it was not practicable. 

Dr, B, E, Ambedkar said that the resolution was both improper and 
incmportune, as it asked the House to make certain demands and a declaration 
and also sought the sanction of the House to follow certain procedure in case 
those demands were not met. It was obvious that certain demands had been 
made on His Excellency the Viceroy, but those demands had not been made 
by the House. The Prime Minister did not think fit to table those demands 
first before this House. The procedure followed was different. Something was 
done by somebody, and now the Ministry came to this House and said : “The 
affair has been bungled. Please come to our rescue.” Proceeding, Dr. Ambed- 
kar said that the ^ Viceregal declaration had been made over a week ago. The 
proper course for this House would be to express its opinion that the declaration 
was not satisfactory. The resolution was so worded that it did not in any way 
express an opinion as to whether that declaration was acceptable or not, or 
whether any other declaration should be made. Coming to the merits of the 
resolution, he was in agreement with the first part of it, namely, about the 
British Government making India a pai'ticipant in the war without the consent 
of the people of India. The foreign policy of the Empire was controlled by the 
British ^ Cabinet. ^ This country had no voice in the foreign policy. Probably 
an invitation might be extended to somebody to go where peace would be 
concluded in order to affix his signature. It was indeed a very anomalous 
position that without the consent of this country, people had been brought into 
the slaughter. He asserted that India had a greater right than even the Dominions 
to be consulted m this matter. And although this country had been involved 
m a WQX, ^ had neither an Air force nor an Army nor a Navy of its own. 
Proceeding, Dr. Ambedker said that the democracy envisaged by the Comxess 
however was that the majority would not suit this country. He referred to thp 
statues of Hagjans iu the body politic of India. Their position remained the same 
^ submit to a democracy wherein the Muslims and 
Sch^uled Classes would remain for all time a minority. Dr. Ambedkar th^n 
cited instances oi alleg^^ ill-treatment of Harijans and maintained that the 

composition of the ^ administration was such that the Caste Hindus were in an 

overwhelming majority, and they were very hostile to the few Scheduled Class 
members who were in service. Opposmg the amendments tabled to Ms formX 
In any constitution that is framed, we shall claim the 

right that, whatever provisions relating to our safeguards, must be 

certified as adequate by the accredited representatives of the D^ressed ^ 

A mere recognition of the fact that the minorities should havff voi^ in the 
governance of the .country would not suffice. There was the social, economic and 
religious dominance of the Caste Hindus over the Untouchables, and h? wouM 
not pbmit tonohtical dominance also. He would fight tooth and nail any such 
dommation. He was not for any constitution in which the Scheduled Classes 
would not have freedom and not an equal partnership. He would 
Damn your Safeguards. Give me my independence.” But 


given 


not say 

sufficient 
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Safeo'uards, he would have the Congress have its demands. Referring to the 
contemplated resignation of the Ministry, he wanted to Imow why they wanted 
the permission of the House. It was purely a partv issue. , _ i i 

Mr. C. F, BraniUe, commending his amendment to the House, declared 
that the resolution was ill-conceived. There was a great deal in the Viceregal 
Statement and he thought the whole matter had been misunderstood. Mr. 
Bramble proceeding said that under the circumstances prevailing in India, it 
was not possible to obtain the consent of the country for the declaration of 
war. Nor was there any constitutional necessity to do so. Referring to the 
impending Ministerial resignation, Mr. Bramble said: ‘T would be extremely 
sorry if they resign. I say this as a member of the Opposition. The only 
healthy reaction to a crisis such as the present one should be that all should 
rally round the duly constituted authority, The attitude which the Opposition 
should now adopt is one of hearty co-operation with the Government. But 
our present Government has seen fit to divest themselves of responsibility at 
the jtmciure. We should be deceiving ourselves if we were to reject the possibility 
and the probability of this province having to be governed by His Excellency 
the Governor in his sole discretion under Bection 39 of the Government of 
India Act. But I am not expressing any lack of confidence in His Excellency 
the Governor when I say that I must sincerely regret when this necessity 
arises. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, while fully subscribing to the Congress point of view, 
in so far as it related to Britain’s failure to consult India in the declaration of 
war, deprecated the Cong^ress move to vacate office. The position did not warrant 
such a procedure. The Congress was aware that the country had no voice in her 
foreign policy. The Congress had accepted office and continued to function all 
these days in the full knowledge of the limitations under the Government of India 
Act. He wondered why they should make a grievance of it now and try to run 
away. As for the Viceregal statement, it had been considered throughout the coun- 
try as unsatisfactory. With regard to the war aims of the British Government 
none could have any quarrel. Everybody in this country was resounding with de- 
nunciation of Hitler. The action of the British Government was in fact considered 
belated. On the minorities question, Mr. Mehta charged the British Government 
with creating disunity in this country. The minorities question was a manufactured 
one. It was started in 1905 and patented since then. The Congress was also, he 
averred, a party to this “national suicide.” Resuming his speech on the next day, 
the 27th. October, Mr. Mehta opposed the Muslim League amendment. He repu- 
diated the claims of the League to represent all the Muslims in this country. “It 
is a false statement,” he said, “that the Muslims of this country are the property 
of the League. Even so, are we not the property of the Congress either.” He did 
not despair the present situation in the country. With courage and understanding 
the communal problem could be solved. But, he added, nobody in this country 
had the right to stand in the way of the progress of the country. The position of 
India to-day was most abject and humiliating. The Viceregal Statement was no 
doubt unsatisfactory. The declaration, he went on to say, had at least the velvet 
glove, but the latest statement of Sir Samuel Hoare exhibted the iron glove of 
British Imperialism. But Mr. Mehta said, the Congress should not resign and 
‘Tun away” now. The Congress had admitted this was a just way. By resigning 
they would become an ally of Hitler, whether the Congress liked it or not. 

Mr. S. H* Jhahvala (Railway Labour), wfaP bad a few verbal amendments 
in his name, assured the Congress that the working class would back them in 
whatever step they might take. Mr. R. A, Khedgiker (Trade Union) also supported 
the resolution and wanted the resolution to go further. This was a moment, he 
said, when all should sink their differences and stand united against British 
Imperialism. 

The hon. Mr. K, M, MunsU, speaking on the resolution, explained that the 
issue before the House was whether the House wanted the Ministry, which had 
co-operated with Britain in this war, to do so without being assured that India 
would be granted the status of a full self-governing country at the end of the war 
and without being given any share in the present governance of the country. He 
reiterated the a^eal of the Premier that in so far as this issue was concerned, no 
Indian could differ and all members should keep their minds open. The resolution 
should not be jimged from a party point of view, but from the larger interests 
pf the country. Referring to the Muslim League amendment, Mr, Munshi expressed 
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amazement at the plea advanced that the democratic parliamentary system of 
government was un suited to the genius of the country. If the amendment was 
taken at its face value, it would mean that we must go back ; it would mean that 
India should have feudal rule or foreign rule. Mr. Munshi questioned the propriety 
of the Muslim League Party asking for the consideration of an amendment which 
was more a matter of internal bargaining and making it an issue at a time when 
they were trying to assert their national dignity with regard to foreign rule. The 
Muslims in the Punjab, as was evident from the resolution tabled on behalf of 
the Unionist Party, wanted Dominion Status. But in Bombay they did not want 
it. ‘*Is it that if Muslims are not in a majority in a province, it must remain 
under foreign rule he asked. 

Referring to Mr. Bramble’s (European Group) argument that the Ministries 
would fail in their duty if they resigned, Mr. Munshi declared that it was really 
the other way about. The Indian National Congress, for the first time in history, 
in spite of the country’s yearning for freedom and democracy, offered its hand of 
friendship to Britain. It was prepared to share the burden of responsibility in 
this war. What it wanted wss a recognition of its status not now, but after the 
war. It wanted to share the responsibility of waging the war in the present But 
Congressmen were rudely reminded that, however muci they might be prepared 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with the British, they, who had for two years 
governed the provinces successfully, were too profane to touch sacred Delhi. “We 
are ready to fight as free Indians on the side of England to free the world from 
Totalitarianism'’, declared the Minister. “We want, we yearn to share the privilege. 
But if the privilege of partnership is denied to us, the British war policy in India 
assumes a different shape. It must be admitted and realised that the days of 
Clive and Dupleis are gone, when Eurcmeans could hire merceneries or cajole 
interests to conquer India for them. Now struggling for the dignity of free men, 
we can only fight freely, willingly, and for a cause which we have at heart.” Mr. 
Munshi then answered some of the criticisms levelled by Dr. Ambedkar. Dr. 
Ambedkar had referred to the numerous instances of hardship suffered by Harijans. 
His passionate remonstrances were not relevant to the issue before the House. 
“We ourselves had stated”, observed Mr. Munshi, “that the treatment meted out 
to Harijans has been a blot on Hinduism. We, Congressmen, have spoken, felt 
and worked and fought for Harijans, Gandhiji, above all men, has done wonders 
to purge Hinduism of this sin and crime.” But the remedy for all the evils lay 
in democracy. Democracy alone could give the social and economic underdog 
a change to assert itself in elected assemblies. He asserted that the Congress 
would be no party to a constitution that would deminate the Minoidtes. Mr. 
Munshi conclud€&, “We have our sense of duty. In view of the extra-ordinary 
situation, we were willing to co-operate with Britain, but only as partners in the 
venture. No self-respecting nation can do anything less. We are told *Do your 
duty and stick to your job’. Why and what for *? The offer stands even to-day. 
The war can be fought provided the war is ours” (Cheers). 

Mr. AU Bahadur Khan (Independent^ extending his support to the resolution, 
asserted that the Muslim League were not the representatives of the Muslim masses 
as such. During the election they deceived the masses b^" false declarations, namely, 
that they stood for the independence of the country. ISow, when the time came for 
the manifestation of the indepcndeuce spirit the Muslim Leaguers resiled and showed 
themselves up as the true instruments of British Imperialism. Islam stood for 
complete democracy and the League had said so. Now he was shocked to hear the 
Leader of the Muslim League Party, Sir A. M. K. Dchlavi, moving an amendment 
that democracy was unsuited to the genius of this country. Even the press owing 
allegiance to the Muslim League had condemned unequivocally the Viceregal state- 
ment. On a clear issue such as freedom or subjection, the Muslims in the whole 
country would unanimously stand by the Congress. The Muslim League had no 
sure foundation but its rise phenomenal. “They duped and deceived the masses”, 
he said. The propaganda they had carried on was deliberately false. The Muslims 
were a deeply religious and touchy people. W'hen they were told that a mosque 
had been demolished somewhere, they were enraged. But no mosque had been 
demolished. The League had said that as far as this presidency was concerned so 
many mosques had been demolished. This was not true, The Government had 
allowed such dangerous propaganda to be carried on. “Now is the time for you 
to go to the Muslim masses. They will join any force which strives for indepen- 
dence.” The Muslims were strong enough and they were not afraid of any inroads 
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beinj? made on their liberty. They would fight for it. On the question of India’s 
participation in the war, the speaker declai*ed that while India was in full sympathy 
with the Allies, he would not play “the role of a recruiting sergeant with the mark 
of subjection stamped on my face. 

The hon, Mr. Morarji R, Desai said that the arguments advanced against 
the resolution would do no credit to anyone, but would be taken advantage of by a 
third party. Mahatma Gandhi had observed that a stone was given instead of 
bread. That had only proved too true. The ston^e was followed by a stick. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the “Strong Man of the Empire”, who once gave a threat to the 
Cono-ress and then carried it out, had once again said that, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be carried on with efficiency, strength and justice. His speech was 
humiliating not only to the Congress, but to the whole country. He had taken 
that attitude because of the views expressed by the Opposition here. The Leader 
of the Opposition had contended that democracy as practised by the Congress was 
of such a manner that it had convinced him or the unsuitability of democracy in 
this country. No sentence of greater shame could have been uttered by an Indian, 
The present was an occasion of life and death. Granting that all the blame in the 
country to-day belonged to the Congress, even then, it did not lie in the mouth of 
any Indian to say that he would like to be governed by a foreigner. What was 
obviously a matter for internal adjustment should not be brought in a big issue. 
As for his part he would submit to rule by Muslims if the British were to abdicate 
in their favour. 

Mr. S. H, Prater (Anglo-Indian, Bombay City and Suburbs) opposing the 
resolution declared that the first reaction of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Nehru at 
the outbreak of war was to extend unconditional support for Great Britain. It 
was a spontaneous and chivalrous urge to help Britain. But later, political consi- 
derations arose. He could understand Congress opposition because of its traditional 
attitude towards the Paramount Power. Furthermore, the Congress being committed 
to a definite policy was compelled to make conditions for its support. He reminded 
the Congress of the numerous millions in this country who did not subscribe to its 
views. The moment Congress raised constitutional issues, it at once released forces 
of disunity in this country. Mr. Prater, concluding, said that he believed in the 
sincerity of the Viceregal statement and the statement of Sir Samuel Hoare. 
(Ironical cheers.) It was no use ridiculing the apprehensions of the minorities ; they 
should be faced. 

Sir D. B. Cooper deplored that such a resolution should have been moved in 
the House at all. The many speeches made showed the marked divergence of views 
and he was afraid that at any future Bound Table Conference the British Govern- 
ment might make use of it against the granting of dominion status, 

Mr. S. K. Patti (Congress) in advocating^ ministerial resignation declared that 
it should not be misunderstood that the resignation was an outcome of lack of 
confidence in the Ministry. The war, he asserted, had no real aims as such and if 
there were any, they were useless. Beferring to the Muslim League amendment, 
the speaker said that the first reaction to the amendment was Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
statement. Secondly, the League’s declaration of lack of confidence in democracy 
had clean knocked the bottom out of the League’s existence. At present the choice 
was between national self-respect and a little doubtful good that might be done by 
sticking to office. The Congress, of course, would prefer the former. Mr. 
Bajagopalachari had already tendered his resignation. (Cheers from Congress 
benches.) 

The hon. Mr. G, Kher, in the course of his reply, appealed to the various parties 
to sink their differences and to stand united at a momentous time like this. The 
various amendments were either withdrawn or thrown out. The Muslim League 
Party amendment was negatived by 98 votes against 23. An amendment of Hr. 
Ambedkar as amended by the hon. Mr. K. M,^ Munshi was declared carried. The 
amendment inter a^*a stated that in the constitution to be framed, adequate safe- 
guards for the protection of rights and liberties of the minority communities in 
India be made. 

The resolution as amended was carried by 92 votes against 56 amidst 
acclamation. The House then adjourned. 


Agriculttjbal Produce Marketing Bill 


28tli. OCTOBER 
Produce Marketing 


:-~Two important Bills were passed to-day. The Agricultural 
Bill was passed through all three readings before noon and 
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although the European members opposed the extension of the session, the House 
sat in the evening and passed the Shop Assistants Bill, a measure for which there 
had been great demand from the public. 

Shop Assistants Bill 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Bill (popularly known as the Shop 
Assistants Bill) sought to regulate the hours of work in shops, commercial establish- 
ments, restaurants, eating houses, theatres and other establishments. The provisions 
do not apply to the domestic services. The Bill prescribed a maximum of 9i hours 
of work per day for employees, one day of rest in the week and fixed 9 p, m. as 
the closing time for shops. A feature of the Bill was that it sought to prevent em- 
ployment of children under 12 years of age and restricted the hours of work of 
youths between the ages of 13 and 17 to ^ eight hours a day, and that too during 
day time only. 

Eesignation of the Ministry 

The Assembly concluded its session on the Slst October, and the Speaker 
adjourned the House sine die, Mr. B, G, Kher, the Premier, motored from the 
Assembly Hall to the Government House to hand over the resignation. He was seen 
off by his colleagues and the Congress Party members, and was cheered lustily. 

“Our resignation is the inevitable consequence of the refusal of the British 
Government to recognise our right to ilatcrmine our country’s future in consonance 
with the will of our people”, said Mr. Kher immediately after tendering the 
resignation of his Ministry. He continued : 

“We were opposed to oSice acceptence early in 1937, but later we took office 
as an experiment to test the sincerity of the British people and to increase our 
own strength. Our purpose was two-fold, namely, to discharge the day-to-day 
administration of the province efficiently, and to advance the country on the path 
of political freedom to the greatest possible extent. Neither of these objects can 
be carried on in the altered circumstances without a change of heart on the part 
of those who are at the seat of power in New Delhi and Whitehall. What use 
then is our remaining in office ? 

“I was pained to observe that some of the Anglo-Indian papers accused us 
of having neglected the interests of the minorities, and our enforcement of Prohi- 
bition in Bombay has been cited as an instance in support of this contention. I 
must emphatically repudiate this charge, as Prohibition has nothing to do with 
any majority or minority, because it is a reform in the interests of the whole 
country. We have tried to serve our people— ail sections including the minorities— 
to the best of our ability,” 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

The Bombay Legislative Council sat for hours on the 4tli. September 1939 
at Poona and disposed of all the three readings oi the Bombay Finance Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Lower House. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Bombay Session — Bombay — 27th. Sept, to Slst. October 1939 

Agricultural Produce BIarkets Bill 
The Council met again on the 27th. September 1939 when the Bombay Agri- 
ciiltaral Produce Blarkets Bill was read for the first time. The Bill, was introduced 
by the Finance Biinister, proposed to provide for better regulation of buying and 
selling of all agricultural produce including cotton and the establishment of regulated 
markets for that purpose in the province. This Bill will repeal the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act of 1927, in view of the more comprehensive legislation undertaken. 
Agricultural produce is defined in the Bill to include the produce of horticulture 
and animal husbandry and power is taken by the Government to regulate buyiim’ 
and selling of an agricultural produce not mentioned in the schedule now appended 
to the Bill, by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette. The Bill also 
provided that the control over Blarket Committees constituted under the Bill, the 
Committees being bodies corporate with power to levey fees and to form Market 
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Committee funds to be used for purposes defined in the BilL After the Bill had 
been read for the first time to-day, Opposition membei;s moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. Before the Finance Minister had replied, the 
House adjourned for the day. Next day, the 28th. September, the House 
referred the Bill to a Select Committee for consideration and report and then 
adjourned till the 12th. October, and passed on the 20th. October the third reading 
of the Tenancy Bill and all the three reading of the Fodder and Grain Control Bill. 

31st. 0CT03EE Before the Prime Minister tendered the resignation of the 
Ministry to-day he attended the Council, at which the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Local Boards Act was adopted. „ , 

The Harijan Disabilities Eemoval Bill and the City of Bombay Mmiicipal 
Amending Bill were not taken up as these two Bills had not been considered 
by the Lower House to-day as expected. The Premier explained that the Govern- 
ment had intended to pilot the Bills to-day itself, but the members of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party had objected to hurrying through the Harijan Bill, as they 
had found that the Bill did not go far enough. 

The Leader of the Opposition and the members of the Progress Party had 
opposed consideration of thesCity of Bombay Municipal Amending Bill. This Bill 
sought to give power to the Bombay Municipality to levy a town duty on a large 
number of tinned articles and the Progressive Party desired to have time to con- 
sider the Bill in detail. As it was not the invention of the Government to hurry 
through any legislation, the Premier said they had acceded to the wishes of the 
members of the Opposition and had not pressed consideration of those two measures. 
The Premier'^ in conclusion, thanked the members for their co-operation in con- 
ducting the proceedings of the House. The Speaker then adjourned the House 
^ine die. 


August Session— Madras— 4th. August to 8th. August 1939 

Thf Tbjipl'e-Entey Indemnity Bill 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Madras ^ on the 4th. August 1939. After interpellations, the Temple-Entry 
Indemnity Bill was introduced by the Prime Minister who moved that it be 
taken into consideration at once. In commending the motion to the acceptance 
of the House, the Prime Minister referred to the circumstances necessitating the 
issue of the Ordinance and the introduction of the BilL He maintained that the 
temple-entry reform was not only right but long overdue ; and that when temples 
were opened, it was impossible for the Government to remain quiet without 
pipserving the gain and ^ furthering the cause of reform. Anticipating the lines of 
mack by the Opposition, the Prime Minister said that the plan of the Malabar 
iemple-Entry Act had not been abandoned. It would certainly come into play 
where the trustee was unwilling to act in consonance with general public feeling, 
ihe present measure was necessary to protect the trustee who had the good sense 
to respond to public opinion where it was in favour of removing the disability, 
hach measure, the Prime Minister observed, was necessary and supplemented the 
other. The Prime Minister held the view that the ascertainment of local opinion 
oy means of a vote would lead to unnecessary irritation, animosity and bitterness. 
Xheip wps no certainty, in his opinion, that Sanatanists and fundamentalists 
wonid relent in their opposition even after a referendum. To them temple-entry 
oy iianjans was ^ one that should be eternally opposed. “I am prepared to 
leconsider my position,” the Prime Minister said, “if an assurance is forthcoming 
bas been given in respect of a temple here or a temple there, 
ney will abide by it. But unfortunately, there is none in the country to-day 
wno can make that declaration on their behalf.” Next-day, the 4th. August, the 
without a dissentient voice and amidst loud cheering from the 
imisterialists. Every one of the amendments moved by Mr. T. T, Krishnamachari, 
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the only member on the Opposition side who suggested changes, was rejected. 
All the amendments moved by the Prime Minister^ with a view to improving 
the Bill, were agreed to with little discussion. Opposition motions in the main 
sought to introduce the principle of referendum for the ascertainment of public 
opinion on the lines of the Malabar Temple-Entry Act. The Prime Minister^ 
while not opposing the principle as such, contended that it was unnecessary to 
provide for the same method in more than one legislation. The principle of the 
vote would be applied wherever it was found necessary, he said. But the method 
of eliciting opinion by the Trustee or authority, through personal contacts among 
the people concerned would, in his view, be generally more satisfactory, as it 
would eliminate the chances of confusion and conflict that might arise in the 
ballot procedure. An agreement by understanding, he urged, was much better 
than determination of the issue by mechanical majorities. Moreover, it was 
not easy to stipulate what should constitute the deciding majority. Tlie Prime 
Minister, however, assured the House that both methods would stand side by side 
and would be resorted to as necessitated by circumstances and that the Government 
might be trusted to act properly. The Prime Minister reiterated that^ no political 
motive was behind the measure. It -was conceived in a purely religious snirit, he 
said ; the Government moved in the matter in a religious spirit, and it was 
in that spirit that he sought the co-operation of all, in the eradication of 
a long-standing and obstinate custom. 

Abolition of Devadasi System 

7th. AUGUST -The Bill for the abolition of the Devadasi system, introduced 
to-day by Miss G, Ammanna Baja, was referred to a Select Committee, the Prime 
Minister not moving his motion for circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan sought leave of the House to introduce his Bill 
for the prohibition of the publication oi news regarding horse races. 

The Rules under the Sales Tax Act were considered and approved with a 
few minor changes. 

Race News Prohibition Bill 

8th. AUGUST By 124 votes to 24 to-day, the House refused leave to Mr. Abdul 
Hamid Khan (Moslem League) to introduce his Bill prohibiting the publication of 
race news. Dr. P. Subharoyan, Minister for Law, opposing the grant of leave, 
said that the Government contemplated introducing a measure of the kind 
proposed by Mr. Hamid Khan at the next session of the Assembly. 

I. M. S. Officers’ Posts 

The Assembly next adopted a resolution recommending to the Government to 
convey to the Secretary of State for India, its opinion that his recent orders in 
reserving certain specified posts in the Provinces to I. M. S. officers, were contrary 
to the spirit of Provincial Autonomy and that the orders should be revoked at 
once. Mr. T, T* Krishnamachari, who moved the resolution, received almost 
unanimous support. The hon. Dr. T, S, S, Bajan, Minister for Public Health, 
accepting it, on behalf of the Government, congratulated the mover on his able 

g resentation of facts. A public protest against the Secretary of State’s orders 
ad become imperative, Dr. Rajan said, with a view to ensuring a measure of 
real autonomy in the interests of medical administration. He assured the 
European members that in accepting the resolution, the Government were not 
actuated by any racial feeling or ill-will. The House then adjourned sine die. 


Special Session — ^Madras — 26lli. October 1939 

Resolution on War 

The Assembly, specially summoned to consider the resolution on the war 
situation, tabled by^the Premier, met on the 26th. October 1939 in a tense atmosphere. 
There was full attendance of members. All the galleries were packed to capacity. 
Many of the visitors had to return home disappointed as there was not an inch of 
space left in the visitors’ gallery. . , . . . rr « 

After question time, which occupied a few minutes, the Honble il/r, C. 
Bajagopalachariar, the Premier, stood up amidst cheers fiom the Congress 
benches to move his resolution on the war crisis, similar to the one moved 
by the Bombay Premier yesterday word for word* 

19 
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Muslim Leaguers' Walk Out 


The Muslim League Party staged a walkout following the Speaker’s disallow- 
cnce of the party’s amendment of the Premier’s resolution* Mr, Hamid Khan, 
the leader of the Muslim League party, and twelve members of the party walked 
out after making a statement in the House. ^ 

After the Premier’s speech, Mr. Hamid Khan rose to move ms amendment 
which ‘inter alia’ stated that democratic parliamentary system of Government 
under the present constitution had failed and therefore it was unsuited to the condi- 
tions and genius of the people of India and therefore the entire problem of India’s 
future should be wholly reviewed and revised ‘de novo’ and that the British Govern- 
ment should not make any commitment without the approval and consent of the 
Muslim League. The Speaker, in disallowing the amendment, said that it was not 
relevant to the resolution before the House. The Speaker added if the mover wanted 
he could bring in a fresh resolution on the lines of the amendment on another 
non-official day. . , ,, , 

Mr, Hfimid Khan, after making the following statement, walked out, followed 
by members of his party, numbering 12 


‘'As the amendment of my party was deemed to be out of order by the chair 
and consequently disallowed, we feel unable to take part in the deliberations on 
the resolution without stating the policy of the Muslim League in a definite and 
concrete form of an amendment. Hence, without meaning any disrespect to the 
chair, we walk out from the House.” 

Immediately after the Premier had moved the resolution formally, Kumara- 
rajah M. A, Muthia Chetty, Leader of the Opposition, rose on a point of order. 
He said, according to rule 51 (4) of the Assembly rules, a member while speaking 
must not reflect upon the conduct of His Majesty the King or the Governor- 
General. He contended that if it was not possible to have a free discussion without 
infringing this rule, such a resolution must be ruled out. He added : 


“The resolution expresses the regret of this House that the British Government 
have made India a participant in this war between Great Britain and Germany 
without the consent of India.” His contention was that the British Government 
had not made India a participant in this war. It was His Majesty the King- 
Emperor who was at war with Germany. The participation of India in the war, he 
said, was not the result of any action on the part of the British Government, but 
the direct out-come of His Majesty’s action. It was, therefore, impossible to discuss 
this resolution without casting reflection upon the conduct of His Majesty the King. 

The Speaker ruled that he did not think that the resolution came within the 
scope of rule 51 (4) at all. He held there would not be a handicap to the discussion 
as stated by the Leader of the Opposition. He, therefore, ruled out the point or 
order. Sir A, T. Pannirselyam asked whether the previous ssnetion of the Governor 
was obtained to the resolution, as it referred to a state of war between His Majesty 
and a foreign State. 

The Premier replied that the sanction of the Governor was obtained both for 
summoning the Assembly as well as for the resolution. He added it was not a 
matter connected with relation betAveen His Majesty and Germany, but entirely and 
solely a matter concerning the people of India. 


After moving the resolution the Premier referred to the amendment tabled 
jointly by Mr. K. Bashijam and Srimathi Kutti Ammalu Ammal (Congress party 
members) and said that he proposed to accept the same. Speaking oil the resolu- 
tion, the Premier referred to the point of order raised by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion and said the theory that if the King-Emperor had declard war all citizen of 
the natipn were also at war, was absolutely correct according to ancient text books 
of constitutional law. But sometimes upheavals had taken place on account of 
the “too exact correctness” of that doctrine itself. He stated that various Domi- 
nion Parliaments ^ had since the declaration of war considered the very question 
whether it was right and proper that their people also should be at war with 
Germany. The Indian people were in a condition in which according to their 
political status they could ^ be declared to be at war with any body. “Let us not 
in our sheltered existence imagine that war is a kind of newspaper news. “I claim 
that whatever may be the Constitution and whatever be the law, we the people of 
India axe entitled to consider and examine the question whether there has been a 
justifiable reason for us to be at war with another people and also whether it is 
right to follow it up in action. It was right and proper and not only natural 
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that the people of India, the thinking people of India flanghter) should consider 
seriously whether ^ it was right after all, and not for the adult people of a 
country or a shire in England or Scotland but for the whole population of India, 
to be ordered out immediately unless the matter was explained to them and 
they knew why they should be at war. 

Continuing, the Premier referred^ to Mahatma Gandhi’s first statement at 
Simla and said that members of the British Parliament welcomed the statement 
warmly and used Mahatma Gandhi’s statement in the debate in the House of 
Lords to show that Mahatma Gandhi had himself given his spiritual approval to 
the step taken by the British Goveniment. Mr. Eajagopalachariar said, “Surely 
if one statement was welcome another also must be welcomed.” The Indian 
people were a large population with a great culture and with a civilisation and a 
history behind them and if they should be successfully declared to be at war it 
would have been better if they had been consulted before in the matter. As a 
mere matter of commonsense and wisdom, apart from humanity and the doctrine 
of right and wrong, it would have been well if Britain had taken India into 
confidence. Therefore, the people of India protested against the procedure 
adopted by the British. The Ministry, said the Premier, had decided to accept 
the position reached by the Congi-ess Working Committee and to resign. The 
first reason for the decision was that the people of India keenly felt that it was 
not right that another Govm.“nment far away from them should simply decide 
for the Indian people that they were at war with another country. Not only 
had the decision that the people of India were at war with Germany been taken 
without consulting the people either soon after the declaration of war or in 
connection with the business to be undertaken in the matter, but the British 
Government had passed laws without consulting the provincial Governments, 
whereby even the modicum of autonomy allowed to the provinces had been 
taken away. * If the provincial Government do not conduct the war each by 
itself, still there is to-day no other Government in India which can be said to 
represent democracy or to be working under any foim of democracy. Therefore, 
in the absence of a proper democratic Government at the centre, the various 
provincial Governments were a handy machinery. Instead of strengthening 
them, the British Government, through the Secretary of State for India, has taken 
away the entire power of these Governments in respect of the legislature and the 
executive in various matters.” 

Mr. JV. K, M. Langley^ {European Group) vehemently protested against the 
summoning of a special session in order to register the fiat of a **caucus” sitting 
b^ind closed dools in Wardha which without any responsibility to the electorates 
presumes to dieate to the assemblies of the various provinces. Pi'oceeding, Mr. 
Langley objected to the claims of the Congress to represent the whole of India and 
the Indian continent as “unjustifiable” on plain facts. It was regrettable, he said, that 
the Congress Party should have rejected the Viceroy’s proposals for the formation 
of a consultative group. He contended that many people well disposed towards 
Indian aspirations regarded the present situation created by the Congress Party as 
an attempt to use the difficulties which confronted the British Government not as 
an occasion to support the defence of the liberties of the world but as an opportunity 
to st^ueeze an advantage not for India as a whole but for an extension of the powers 
of the Congress Party at the expense of other interests in this counti^. 

Mr. K, Bashyam (Congress) moving the amendment standing in the joint 
names of himself and Srimathi Kutti Ammalu Amma wanted^ to delete the 
concluding portion of the Premier’s resolution and add the following at the end : 

‘in view of the failure of the British Government to meet India’s ^ just demand on 
this occasion, and of the far-reitiching gravity of the consequences involved in such 
failure, this Assembly, while expressing its fullest confidence in the Ministry 
realising the grave setback to good government and progi*ess in the province which 
their withdrawal will cause, fully approve of the Ministry’s intention to tender its 
resignation to H. E. the (jovernor.” 

The Premier formally agreed to the amendment. ^ 

Mr. if. C. Rajah (Depressed Classes), opposing the Premier’s resolution, said that 
the people of India ought to be really thankful to the Viceroy for his declaration. 
The war in which Britain was now engaged had been undertaken by her at 
stupendous self-sacrifice for promoting the cause of freedom and democracy in the 
world. It was the recognition of this fact which prompted Gaiidiuji to say that he 
would give unconditional support to the British Government in this war* The 
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Congress would have done well if it had followed ‘'this wise lead.’^ He disputed the 
Congress claim to represent all the minorities. He suggested that even as matters 
stood to-day the various parties in the country should meet together and frame an 
agreed constitution and ask the British Government to accept it, 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed (Muslim Independent) acclaimed the Congress 
Working Committee’s decision calling upon the Congress ministries to resign as a 
right and appropriate reply to the Viceroy’s unfortunate declaration. The resolution, 
he affirmed, was quite in conformity with the objects of the Muslim League as 
well. “Let us not miss the wood for the tree”, he said, and added there was 
absolutely no necessity for any Muslim to be aggrieved over this resolution. 

Replying to the debate, the Premier expressed his gratitude and appreciation 
of the kind words uttered by more than one member of the opposition in regard 
to what the Congress had done hitherto. “We have been carrying on a just adminis- 
tration”, continued the Premier, “and we have done everything necessary for the 
protection of the claims of the minorities and we were not unfair to anybody.” 
Eeferring to the criticism that the Congress had claimed for itself the right to 
decide the future Constitution of India, he said : “the Congress is not claiming any 
such thing ; on the contrary the Congress stated that the people of India should 
decide what her constitution should be and in so many terms it was made clear 
to the Viceroy and the world that the Congress is not claiming for itself the right 
to make a constitution. Mr. Eajagopalachariar continued : If a proper Central 
Government had been created on right lines, whether for the immediate present or 
for all time and if that Government had asked the provincial Governments parti- 
cular powers on the ground that the transfer would be more convenient in the 
present situation, then the position would have been wholly different. Proceeding, 
the Premier referred to the Congress demand and said that the declaration asked 
for was not one considered as a quid pro quo for service to be rendered. 
India did not ask for assessors’ verdict as to her fitness as to whether Indians 
were sufficiently united, sufficiently agreed among themselves and sufficiently 
strong. They asked what the British Government’s intention would be when the 
Indian people agreed among themselves and united together. But the declaration 
as made had not only been disappointing, but had caused great resentment among 
the people. Mr. Eajagopalachariar rejected the proposal of a Consultative Committee 
in connection with war work. Great Britain could have, if they willed, brought 
into existence a condition giving colour and flavour of sincerity and actuality to 
their intention at present and thus speed the working of the war machinery in the 
country. This would have enabled the provincial Governments to bring the people 
of the countryside in touch with them. Concluding, the Premier appealed to the 
members of the Opposition that on a critical occasion like the present they 
should all fall in line with them, sinking all differences. “This resolution will 
be the glimpse of the full freedom and unity of India. Britain has told us our 
disease and it is for us to find the remedy. We are entitled on behalf of India 
to say that we cannot go on like this. Thinking people are agreed that we should 
proceed as we have decided to. It was not as if the resignation did not involve 
much sacrifice. ^ It did involve enormous amount of sacrifice. We have undertaken 
a great responsibility and I want the House to give its unqualified approval to 
the resolution.” 

The joint amendment of Mr. K, Bashyam and Srimathi Kutti Ammalu 
Ammal was accepted by the Premier. The House then adjourned sine die. 


The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session-^Madras— 7th. to 9th. August 1939 

The Templb-Entev Indemkity Bill 

it/r A Madras Legislative Council commenced its session at 

^dxas on 7th, August 1989 under the presidency of the hon. Dr. U, Eama Rao, 
The Temple-Entey Au^orisation and Indemnity Bill, as passed by the Assembly, 
was introducea by the Premier ^ Mr. C7, Rajagopalachariar. who moved that the Bill 
be taken into consideration. 
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The motion was opposed by the Right Hoii’ble F. S, Srinivasa Sastri and 
Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar^ while Sir K, F. Meddi supported it. 

Prefacing his fory-minute speech, which was heard with rapt attention, with 
the statement that he was a friend of the Temple-Entry movement and that the 
reform should be effected with the least possible delay, Mr. Sastri said that the 
present legislation for the purpose was a highly irregular and improper method 
to achieve a great social reform. He urged that a Government which lightly 
introduced an indemnity Bill to carry out a piece of social reform, was not to 
be trusted with the power of declaring whether in a given case the trustees’ 
opinion was formed on proper or sufficient grounds. Mr. Sastri characterised the 
Bill as a legislation superseding and cancelling the Malabar Temple-Entry Act ; and 
asked whether this ‘‘supplementary” method, as the Premier called it, carried with 
it the guarantee that it would be un-attended not merely by any physical 
disturbance but by what was far more important, discontent of the heart, w’hich 
could not express itself. If the principle of the present Bill was conceded, Mr. Sastri 
feared, there was nothing to prevent the Ministers from applying it to agrarian and 
economic reform, having regard to the huge and “servile” majority behind them. 
Sir K* F. Reddi, who followed, complimented Mr. Sastri on his “masterly 
speech”; but observed that it lacked any concrete suggestion. Absolutely no use 
there was. Sir Kiirma observed, in profuse expressions of sympathy for the 
reform, if they were not translated into tangible action. The Prime Minister, 
in his view, had done the right thing under the circumstances and deserved public 
approbation for acting with courage, In dealing with an unfair, unjust and wicked 
custom. Mr. T, C. Srinivasa Iyengar, who also spoke forcefully on the subject, 
expressed the view that it should not be left to the trustee to gauge public opinion ; 
and it was dangerous. If public opinion was to be ascertained by means other 
than the ballot-box, he suggested that a representative commission might be set 
up for the purpose. The discussion was not over, when the House adjourned till 
the next-day, the 8th. August, when Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar stressed the fine 
spade-work that had been done by the reformers in Madura and characterised the 
opposition to the measure as engineered. The hon. Mr. T. Prakasam supported the 
Bill, while Mr. N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar, Leader of the Opposition, gave vent to a 
feeling that the Bill was intended “to divert attention from the policy of the Govern- 
ment which had created misgivings in the public mind,” In the course of a fighting 
speech, the hon. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar replied to the various points made by 
the Opposition speakers. While expressing his gratitude to Mr. Srinivasa Sastriar 
for having defended the issue of the Ordinance, the Prime Minister said that 
he was as solicitous as Mr. Sastriar that the means must be worthy of the end He 
referred again to the binding character of the Poona Pact and concluded with 
an appeal to the members on the other side to throw their full weight on the 
side of the reform and to get all the temples opened when the Bill was passed. 
The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was passed and all the clauses 
were approved. After Mr. Srinivasa Sastriar had further explained his attitude and 
the Prime Minister had replied during the third reading, the Bill was passed 
into law. The Council then adjourned. 

Rice Impoets feom Burma 

The Council to-day passed the following resolution moved by Sir K, F. Reddi ; 

“This CouneO recommends to the Government to urge upon the Government 
of India the importance and necessity of their not finally entering into any 
Trade Agreement with Burma without communicating beforehand the proposed 
terms to this Government and without obtaining the views of this Government 
and of the L^islature of this Province on any proposed terns regarding the 
the imports of Burma rice into this Province and further to request the Govern- 
ment of India to reserve to themselves certain amount of control over the 
imports of Burma rice into India generally and into this province parti- 
cularly.” 

In moving the resolution, Sir, AT. F. Reddi said that the resolution requested 
the Madras Government to induce the Government of India to inform them 
of the terms of the negotiations that were being carried on, so that they might 
express their opinion on the points. He said he need not emphasise the importance 
of improving the economic condition of the Province. They were all agreed 
that about 80 per cent of the population in this Province was rural and that 
70 per cent of the population lived on the land, that the conditions of the ryots 
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were miserable, that the lyots were chronically indebted and that some attempts 
should be made to improve their conditions. Attempts had been made and were 
beino- made by the present Government but the step that he had suggested was 
another step in the same direction. Opening the Industrial Museum in Madras, 
the MinistW- for Revenue was reported to have stated that the Government 
intended to bring all the resources at their command to enable agriculturists to 
receive a fair return for their labour and to ensure to them a fair economic 
price for paddy and other cereals. If the member would say so, it was the 
right policy to be adopted and the whole country would be indebted to 
tlm Revenue Minister if this policy was implemented by effective practical 
steps. Restriction of the import of Burma rice was the first step in that direction. 
Sir K. V. Reddi next pointed out that the production of rice occupied 
an important place as compared with the other products. Taking rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, oilseeds and cotton, the five principal products of the country, they 
would find that rice occupied the first place. Taking the figures for 1932-1933, 
rice accounted for 277.6 crores of rupees or a percentage of 51.72 of the total 
value of the agricultural produce of India. Wheat accounted for 47.48 crores or a 
percentage of nine, oilseeas for 4DM or eight per cent, sugarcane for .37,33 crores 
or seven per cent and cotton for 22.23 crores or four per cent. Rice had the 
most important economic value and yet it had not received any protection from 
the Government of India. On the other hand, wheat and sugarcane had received 
protection at their hands. 

Mr. Giri then made this brief statement : 

“The subject of imports of Burma rice has been under correspondence with 
the Government of India since December 1937. The Government are in full 
sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. It is the desire of this 
Government to restrict the imports of rice from Burma with a view to raise the 
price level of local rice, consistent with the interests of the consumer. 

“Since, however, these restrictions cannot be imposed so long as India and 
Burma (Trade Regulation) Order, 1937, is in force, the Government of India were 
requested to terminate tne operation of the Order at the earliest opportunity, i. e„ 
1st April 1940, by giving notice of termination to the Governor of Burma not later 
than 81st March 1939, 

“In response to our representations, the Government of India have replied 
recently, stating that when the actual trade negotiations with Burma are opened, 
it is the intention of the Government of India to consult all the interests concerned 
before any decisive step was taken. They have further assured the Government 
of Madras that not only will the representations this Government have already 
made be taken into account but also that this Government will be given an 
opportunity to make further representations before any conclusive action is taken.” 

Speaking on the merits of the subject, the hon, Mr, S. Bamanatlian^ Minister 
for Public Infoimation, who followed, said that there was no doubt whatever that 
the quantity of rice that was imported into this Province reacted adversely on the 
prosperity of the people as a whole. The quantity of rice imported might not be 
much.^ That quantity might even be necessary. But it was a fact that it depressed 
the price level of ^ this commodity, so essential for the well-being of the Province, 
out of all proportions, and affected vitally the economic condition of the people. It 
was well-known that all the necessary quantity of paddy was not grown in this 
Province, because production of paddy was uneconomic. Agriculture, like any other 
industry, was a profession. A man took to a profession and continued in it, only 
if he could get a decent livelihood. It was common ground between him and Sir 
Kurma that there was no necessity whatever for this Province to import any rice 
n*om any fpregn country, much less from Burma. What was it that they saw in 
Burma ? As Sir Kurma stated, there were peculiar natural advantages for the 
cultivation of paddy in Burma. Madras had to construct dams, anicuts, channels 
and irrigation sy^ems ; and had to impose irrigation cess towards the cost of their 
maintenance. In Burma there was no need for costly irrigation projects. Again, 
people from Madras were agricultural labourers in Burma ; they were allowed to go 
mere under a shortsighted policy. The rice produced by them was exported to 
Madras to create more unemployment here. 

The resolution was put to the House and passed. The Council then adjourned 
mie die. 



The U. P. Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session — Lucknow— 12th. to 22nd. July 1939 

Shia-Sunni Tangle 

The Monsoon session of the U. P. Legislative Assembly commenced at Lucknow 
on the IStli. July 1939. Five adjournment motions were moved. Four of them 
dealt with the police firing in Gawnpore on June 29 and one with the police firing 
at Imambara Asafai on July 6. Of the first four, Mr. Abdul Hakim, Deputy 
Speaker, admitted the first moved by Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan, while the 
other three were withdrawn. He also admitted the fifth moved by Mr. AU Zaheer. 
The Premier, Pandit G* B. Pant, opposed the motions as their discussion on the 
floor of the House would be prejudicial to the public interest. He regretted that 
the police had to resort to firing. My, Alt Zaheer^s adjournment motion to 
discuss the police firing at Imamba''*a Asafai on July 6 was withdrawn after a 
discussion lasting one and a half hours. The Muslim League members did not 
support the motion nor did it receive support from any other quarter. All sections 
of the House unanimously expressed the wish that the Shia-Sunni tangle should 
be ended as soon as possible. The Premier, Pandit G, B. Pant, deeply deplored 
the firing and said : “There have arisen occasions in every country in the world 
wiien the administration had to countenance measures which became inevitable in 
order to ward off greater danger- That alone could be justification for such 
action.” The Premier appealed to Muslim leaders to exert their influence to bring 
about a settlement of the present dispute and assured the House that if tw’o-thirds 
of the Sunni and SMa members of the Legislature arrived at a formula, the 
Government would pay the greatest respect to it. The Premier added that he 
would like to meet Muslim members of the Assembly in this connection. 

The Assembly, adopted a resolution demanding that the Federal Legislature 
should control production and distribution of drugs, medicines and biological 
products. 

The House passed the Employments Tax Bill as amended by the Upper 
House. The House also adopted the Consolidation of Holdings Bill as amenaed 
by the Council, the Maternity Benefit Amendment Bill and the Oiidh Laws 
Amendment Bill, 


CowNPUR Police Firing 

14th. JULY : — ^The police firing in Cawpore on June 19 last, where there 
was communal rioting in that city, was discussed to-day when Mr. Ishaq Khan, 
Muslim Leaguer, moved an adjournment motion. The motion was ultimately 
talked out. The Premici', Pandit (?. B. Pant, replying to criticisms of the 
Government’s policy, refuted the arguments of Xawabzada Liaqat Ali Hhan and 
asked if the firing and the riots had not taken place in Cawnpore previously 
and the Nawabzada was not aware of them. The Premier admitted that he could 
not say that he was satisfied with the work of each, and every police required a 
lot of overhauling, but at the same time to impute drastic things to Cawnpore 
police would be highly unfair, deferring to the Nawab of Ohhatari’s demand 
for an impartial x>ublic inquiry. Pandit Pant reminded the House of the Tanda 
enquiry to conduct which My, Justice Yorke had been appointed at the express 
understanding that the Muslim League would co-operate. But later on, when 
the League found that nothing would be covered up, they backed out on a lame 
excuse. **We will think of holding an enquiry if you are really earnest about 
it,” concluded the Premier. A Hindu woman was shot and wounded by a police 
constable on patrol duty in Benares on June 5 and on a magisterial enquiiy, it 
was held that the firing was not justified and hence a case had been instituted. 
The I^emier further stated that all Government servants, whether in the 
police or otherwise, were strictly enjoined and reminded to observestrict 
impartiality in dealing with the public and warned that any one found to 
have communal bias would be regarded as having committed a serious breach of 
discipline and punished accordingly. 
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Agricultubists Debt Redemption Bill 

17tii. to 19th. JULY An important change, pvoviding for redemption of usufruc- 
turary mortgages and for cancellation of mortgages of over 30 years was passed to- 
day when the debate was resumed on the Agriculturists’ and Workmen’s Debt 
Eedemptioii BilL Next day, the 18th. July, the House passed the second 
reading of the Bill, after which, on a motion of the Revenue Minister, the 
Regulation of Credit Bill was referred to a Select Committee. Next day, the 19th. July 
the Assembly passed the Agriculturists and Workmen’s Debt Redemption Bill. The 
House agreed to reject the amendment suggested by the Upper House seeking to 
repeal the clause of the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill relating to transfer of 
certain cases pending before civil courts to revenue courts. 

Arbeaes of Rent Remission Bill 

The House thereafter took up consideration of the Arrears of Rent Remission 
Bill* In the course of the first reading, the Oppositionists alleged that the 
Government were dealing unfairly with the zemindars. _ The proper authorities, it 
was contended, would be moved, to declare the measure illegal as being against the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. Mr. F. D. Tripathi uttered a warning 
that the kisan agitation, which was now seething underneath, would flare up, and 
swallow the zemindars if they maintained their present attitude. Next day, the 
20th. July, the Assembly passed the Bill, by which arrears of rent, the recovery of 
which had been stayed by recent legislation, would be remitted except in the case of 
persons who were expect^ to be able to pay their arrears without hardship. Spealdng 
on the motion for consideration of the Bill, the Premier, Pandit Govind Vallahh 
Pant said that his inquiries showed that arrears as shown in the zemindars’ books 
were not always genuine, but were more or less fictitious ones. Wherever there 
were real arrears of rent these were due to utter inability of the tenants to pay. 
If those arrears were wiped out, there would not be much harm to zamindars. 
Inquiries showed that the benefits of rent remission did not reach the tenants in all 
cases, but the zemindars alone derived the benefit of remission of revenue in various 
districts. 

Mrs. Vijayalaxmi Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government, next introduced 
the District Boards (Second Amendment) BilL 

Encumbered Estates Amend. Bill 

21st. JULY j— The House passed to-day the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill 
as amended by the Council. Two amendments moved by the Opposition were rejected. 

On the motion of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pa?idit^ Minister for Local Self- 
Government, the District Boards (Second Amendment) Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The House also accepted the amendments made by the Upper House in the 
U. P. Indian Medicine Bill. 

After the introduction of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the 
House adjourned. 

New Road Programme 

22nd. JULY : — ^The monsoon session of the Aseembly concluded to-day 
Government by non-official members desirous of 
yentilatnig the views of their constituencies regarding roads which should be 
included in the new road programme of the Government to be financed by a loan. 

Money-lenders’ Bill 


X fooh advantage of the additional sitting to move consideration 

of the Moneylenders Bill as amended by a select committee. Important changes 
made in the Bill by the select committee were few. After a great deal of study of 
provincial and other enactments, the committee finally decided to use the definition 
poneyjender taken from the English Moneylenders Act of 1900i This 
definition stood the^ test of time and apparently achieved the purpose for which 
it was intended~of distinguishing between moneylending transactions and ordi- 
nary business transactions. Another change made in the Bill provided that a 
moneylender shall also maintain a proper account of loans advanced before the 
commencement of the Act, The Bill as amended by the select committee was passed. 
Road Development Programme 


Discussion of the road development p 
dozen members to state the point of 


rogramme gave an opportunity to two 
view of their constituencies. There were 
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some members wbo tried to lift their argument beyond the parochial view. 
Mr. Tahir Huaain suggested that Lucknow should be linked to Neoti by road 
to enable people to eat the mangoes of Neoti. Mr. Phool Singh thought that 
the road connecting Lhatear with Najibabad via Hard war would serve triple 
nuipose of linking the L. P. with the Punjab, providing au additional outlet 
for Jieavy tiaflic dining vielas at Hardwar and belter communications for the 
sugar cane area. Mr. Fagooq felt that some Ministers’ home constituencies 
Tvpuld fare better under the road programme than other deserving areas. He and 
Mr. Mohanlal Qautam drew particular attention to the claims of Gorakhpur which 
had half the nimibei; of sugar mills in the province and needed road communications. 
Mr. Mahabir Tyagi put m a forceful plea for the Ministry. He thought that ever 
since the time of the Emperor Sher Shah, a new road programme was always first 
to touch the imagination of the people. He asked critics to take a composite view 
ot the proposed structure and not judge it by individual items. He made an 
interesting suggestion—that while fixing stones denoting miles the Government 
should carve on these stones some national slogans, including those preaching the 
gospel of prohibition. Mr. Hafiz Ibrahim, summing up, gave an assurance that 
the various suggestions for including roads in the programme would be examined 
and that some of these which were reasonable would be accepted. Thereafter the 
Assembly adjourned sine die. 


October Session— Lucknow— 3rd. Oct. to 30lh. October 1939 

Financial Position of the Province 

An important statement on the financial position of the province was made 
by the Education Minister when the Assembly, commenced its October session at 
Lucknow on the 3rd. October 1939. 

The hon. Mr. Sampurnanand, Education Minister, speaking on behalf of the 
Premier, made a statement on the financial position of the province. He refuted 
criticisms in certain quarters that the Government, either due to delay or weakness 
in the credit of the Government, had failed to fioat the proposed loans before the 
war broke ^ out and pointed out how the Eeserve Bank had drawn up a time-table 
for Provincial and Central Government loans based not on the credit of the 
Governments concerned but on a consideration of their requirements. Owing to 
the rapidly changing international situation, the Eeserve Bank was compelled to 
change the time-table. Thus neither their credit nor any question of Government's 
unpreparednesB had anything to do with the fiotation of the proposed loans. To 
meet the situation that had arisen due to failure to get a loan, the Government 
had to cut expenditure, said Sir. Sampurnanand. The Government departments 
were subjected to scrutiny and appreciable savings in this year’s budget had been 
effected without starving the nation-building activities. The Government last 
week floated one crore worth of Treasiuy Bills and were keeping in close tourh 
with the Government of India and*' the Beserve Bank, Opposition speakers, led 
by Sir J, P. Srivastava and the Kaivab of Chattari, wanted an opportunity to 
discuss this statement also and the Government agreed to grant time for it after 
the conclusion of consideration of the Tenancy Bill. 

The Tenancy Bill 

4th. OCTOBER The laboiii’s of the Government, spread over a period 
of two years, bore fruit to-day when one of the most important though contentions 
pieces of legislation initiated by them, namely, the Tenancy Bill, was adopted by 
the Assemblv, incorporating the amendments made by the Council. 

Daring*' tj^ last two days, the House disposed of with lightning rapidity 
about five hundre^i amendments made by the Upper House. Members of the 
Opposition including Raja Bishweshwar Dayal. the Xawab of Chhattari and 
Hawab Sir Maho^^ed Yusuf criticised the measure while the official spokesmen 
stressed how the Bill kept the balance even between the zamindars and the tenant. 

FiNANcuL Position of the Province 

5th. OCTOlfflSR A reassertion of the fact that the finances of the United 
Provinces were perfectly sound and the non-floatation by the L. P. Government 
of the proposed loan of two crores was not due to any delay on the part of the 
Government or weakness of credit in the money market was made by the Acting 
Finance Minister, Mr, Sampurnanand, replying to a general discussion to-day 

20 
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over bis financial statement made on Tuesday last. Opposition speakers led by 
Sir. J. Sma^tava, Naioab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, the Naivab of Chattari, 

and Captain Pococh criticised the Government for not floating the loan before 
the war. They said that the Government thereby had put the province to loss by 
way of interest of nearly Its. 90 lakhs. Mr. Sanipurnanand, replying to questions 
raised by the speakers, explained how since June the Provincial and Central 
Governments had been in the market for loans, Madras and Central Provinces 
floating loans on June 21, the Government of India on July 5 and the Punjab on 
August 10 and war was declared in September. Dealing with the history of 
the"" Govern mentis indebtedness for which the proposed loan had become necessary, 
the Minister said that on April 1, 1937, when Provincial Autonomy was inaugurated, 
they were saddled with a deficit of Es. 33 crores. He unfolded the Government’s 
programme to effect economies this year which aggregated to Es. 60 to 70 lakhs. 

Power Alohol Bill 

The Power Alcohol Bill, as passed by the Upper House, was nest adopted. Dr, 
V. K. KatjiL, Minister for Justice, moving consideration of the Bill pointed 

out that it would result in great benefit to the province, where about seven 
million gallons of petrol were consumed. He added that mixture of 20 per 
cent power alcohol with pertol as recommended by experts was innocuous and 
it was expected that sixteen lakhs of gallons of petrol would be displaced by 

power alcohol. The measure would also provide employment to a large number 
of youngmen. 

Eesolt3Tiok 02S War 

27th. OCTOBER -One of the most momentous sessions of the Assembly, 
specially summoned to discuss the war resolution met to-day. All the Ministers 
excepting the Premier, who came in after question time, and almost all the 
members were present in their seats, while the galleries, including the ladies’ 
galleries, were packed to capacity and the approaches to the Chamber were 
thronged by visitors. 

The Premier rose at 12-40 to move his resolution. As he was still in 
indiflerent health, the Speaker suggested that he might speak sitting. The Premier 

thanked the House for the welcome they hacl accorded him and the courteous 

consideration and generosity that had always been shown to him by every individual 
member of the House. He then moved the war resolution. 

Raja Bisheshwar Dayal, raising a point of order, contended that under 
rules 33 and 36 and Standing Order No. 17 the resolution was out of order 
inasmuch as they could make no reference to the action or conduct of His 
Majesty the King femperor. His Excellency the Viceory or the Governor. The 
Speaker ruled out the point of order. 

Commending the resolution to the House, Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant 
said it was of surpassing importance and earnestly hoped that the vital problems 
with which it dealt would be discussed in an atmosphere free from anger, passion 
or bitterness and with a just and correct appreciation of the momentous and 
far-reaching nature of the issues involved. The resolution consisted of three 
paragraphs, of which the first and the third voiced the feelings of regret which 
certain acts of the British Government and the statement issued by the Viceroy 
on October 17 had produced in the minds of the people of this country. The 
second paragraph contained concrete proposals and it was to this he should like 
to invite the attention of the House. Indians were told that the war was being 
fought for putting an end to aggression, for making the world safe for democracy 
for saving the people of the world from the bondage of fear and for ensuring 
settled peace. The Prime Minister of England had stated in a speech just a 
fortnight ago that surrender to wrong-doing would spell the extinction of all 
hope and the annihilation of all those values of life which had, through the 
centuries, been at once the mark and inspiration of human progress. The passao*e 
fi’om Mr. Ohamberlain’s speech had also been quoted by the Viceroy in his 
recent declaration of the war aims of the allies. The attitude of India as reo-ards 
the main points at issue was perfectly clear, said Pandit Pant. Nationalist 
opinion in this country, had been and was sternly opposed to Nazism and as 
the statement of the Congress Working Committee had repeatedly declared, it was 
an entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism and 
their glorification of war and violence and the suppression of the human spirit, 
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The Congress had similarly condemned the aggression in which the Na^is and 
racists repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of well established princif)Ies and 
recognised standards of civil behaviour. The" Working Committee had also unhesita- 
tingly condemned the latest aggression of the German Government against 
Poland and expressed its genuine sympathy with tliose who were its victims, 
^e people of India, as had been abundantly made clear by the Congress, were 
interested in the suppression and elimination* of all those systems and methods 
which resulted directly in hrman degradation and the imposition of alien will and 
domination of any people, since all these tended not only to the demoralisation 
and weakening of the victims of such methods but ultimately recoiled also on the 
aggressor. **Let us then fully appreciate’*, added Pandit Pant, “the character and 
implications of the malady which has gripped the world and from which it has 
to be saved. _ Let us also take note of the objective which all those interested 
in establishing genuine peace and preserving human dignity and 
freedom desire. India shares the views and the aspirations of "thok who 
are so interested and it is the duty of us all to determine how this objective 
can and should be achieved.” Pandit Pant dealt with the equilibrium that was 
to be in the international sphere and said that if the principles of democracy 
and freedom were to prevail then independence of India must be accepted as a 
condition precedent to the fulfilment of this noble purpose. ‘'When, therefore, 
we ask for a declaration and recognition of the principle of Indian independence, 
we are neither bargaining nor meaning any selfish advantage. We are as much 
interested as any other country in the peace and happiness of humanity and it is 
as much our right as our duty to see it that the sacrifices which *unbophistica- 
ted people are asked to make bear rich fruit and the noble and inspiring slogans 
which experienced politicians employ to secure the co-operation of the general public 
are fully respected. It was for 'that we insisted on a declaration of Indian 
independence, the recognition of the principle of self-determination for India. It 
was in the interest of Britain and France that India should attain independence. 
It is in the interest of England that she should realise this, as the sands of time 
are running short. She had already generated enough bitterness against herself 
in this land and it will not be to her * advantage if, after becoming free, India 

carries with her bitter memories of her association with England. It is unthinkable 

that this land of ours, with its civilisation, with its traditions and with such a 
large population, should be expected to continue as a vassal of an insular state 
thousand of miles away from her. There is yet room for friendship. There may 
be even room for partnership, provided we allow reason to prevail against any pre- 
judice and racial arrogance and provided we practice the principles we profess ; as 
Hitler has been told, ‘not words, but deeds are needed’. We do not want any new 
constitution to be evolved while the war is on, not that this is impossible”. 

Pandit Pant characterised the accusation that the Congress was bargaining as 
a travesty of facts. Why should they be blamed if they said that if their co-opera- 
tion was 'called for, it would be available, provided that, it was made worth their 
while m the national as well as in the international interest to otter it ? *^We are 
ready”, he declared, ‘‘to make sacrifices in common with England, if she so chooses, 
for 'making the world safe for democracy bur if she spurns this offer and rejects 
the profiered hand of fellowship, we will make those sacrifices in such other effective 

ways as will ensure fulfilment of the purpose we have in view.” Eeferring to 

hir. Chamberlain’s statement that the new order would be based on mutual confi- 
dence and mutual trust, the Premier said, '‘This is the trust that has been reposed 
in us. Even the Government of India Act of 1933 has been amended in the teeth 
of the opposition of the country, of the Congress and the Muslim League and of 
most of the Governments —not' only in matteis legislative but even in matters 
executive. The Viceroy had made a ' statement which could have been left unmade 
and which was received with a chorus of disappointment, not unmixed with indig- 
nation, all over the country. The preamble to the Act of 1919 was condemned and 
looked upon with extreme disfavour and resentment by Nationalist India when it 
was introduced. The policy declared by Lord Irwin in 1929 led to the movement 
for national emancipation in 1930. “The Act of 1933 was rejected by all of us”, 
continued Padit Pant, “and we had resolutions first in the Central Assembly and 
later in all the Provincial Assemblies for its replacement by a constitution framed 
through the self-determination of the people of India. Yet the Viceroy, instead of 
going forward, asks us to go back to the year 1919 and to be satisfied with what 
we were then told and to treat this as a great boon which should impel Indians 
to throw their lives into this Armageddon. To add insult to injury, we are told 
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that the responsibility is ours that there are differences amona; us and that these 
must be borne in mind. It is sad to think that our differences should be exploited,” 

Pandit Pant refuted the charge that the Congress had no right to speak for 
India, and observed that the Congress did not claim any privilege for itself. The 
Congress -wanted a democratic system. It wanted the popular voice to prevail. 
Any^ reference to internal differences was really ^ irrelevant. Independence had to 
be cletermined vis a vis Great Britain. The vital issue was whether England was 
prepared to accept the right of India for self-determination. “We are determined 
to achieve the aims which we have set before us and we are prepared to adopt 
every honourable course to put an end to the process of suppression which is in 
alliance with the forces of reaction and is responsible for the moral anarchy that 
is prevailing in the world, so that humanity may go on advancing through liberty, 
equality and fraternity”, concluded the Premier. 

JRaja Bislnveshicar Layal Seth moved the deletion of the original resolution 
and its substitution by the following : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them, to His Majesty’s Government that this Assembly 
assures them of its full co-operation in the * prosecution of the war which Great 
Britain has declared on Germany in order to combat German aggression and to 
destroy the menace to the peace ot the world. 

••This Assembly further urges upon His Majesty’s Government the desirability 
of taking steps soon after the termination of the war for making the necessary 
changes in the Government of India Act of 1985 to the satisfaction of the people 
of India, including landlords and other classes and minorities, in order that India 
may attain Dominion Status as early as possible” (Oiies of Shame). 

Raja Bishweshtvar Dayal said that the resolution moved by the Premier 
was unfortunate and he had thereby done a disservice to the motherland. He did 
not mean that the Premier ^did not have patriotism or love for his country. The 
Premier and his followers of the Confess had as much patriotism and love of the 
country as they on the Opposition side had. But merely depending on sentiment 
would result in destruction. The Premier’s resolution had been drafted in a bar- 
gaining spirit. England was to-day involved in a life and death struggle and India 
was consequently also involved in it. The Congress demand embodied in the resolution 
was inappropriate at the present moment and unconditional support should be 
extended to Britain during the present crisis. He blamed the Congress for the present 
situation in the country and refuted the claim of the Congress to represent the whole 
country, as it did not represent Muslims and other minorities. The Congress 
Government had alienated the sympathies of practically every section of the country, 

Choudkury Khaiiquzzamaii, Leader of the Moslem League Party in the Assem- 
bly, next moved the League amendment. 

Mr. Govi7id Malaviya, rising on a point of order, contended that the amend- 
ment was a substantive motion and had nothing to do with the resolution before 
the House. 

The Speaker expressed his readiness to give an opportunity to members to 
move as many amendments as possible but felt^'that the present one was far sway 
from the subject matter of the original resolution and he asked the Choudhury 
Bahib to confine himself to the relations of India to war. 

Chaudhury Khaliquzzaman contended that the resolution was not confined 
to war ; tor instance, it asked for a constitution for India and for the application 
of the principles of democracy. Their point of view was that the Congress claim 
embodied in their resolution did not fit in with their claim and so they wanted 
the whole question to be revised de novo. 

The Speaker pointed out that the amendment omitted to deal with the factum 
of the war and the attitude of the province to the prosecution of the war. This 
was ignored and the amendment dealt with the general constitutional changes. 

Choudhury Khaliquzzaman stressed that his amendment was perfectly in order. 

The Speaker said his reading of the resolution told him that the amedment 
as drafted was not quite in order and he urged the Choudhury Sahib to give him 
another amendment which would, in some manner, connect the subject of war 
with it. 

The Choudhury Sahib felt that there was no alternative left for him and the 
members of his party but to walk out. 

The Speaker^ however, gave him five minutes time to frame another amend- 
ment and submit it to him, which he agreed to do. 
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Tlie other members of the_ Leajrue Party declined to move the amendment 
standing in their names, stating that the * League amendment held the field. 
Choudhury Khaliqazzaman submitted a revised amendmeni which read as follows : — 

‘•This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to His Majesty s Government that they should, when 
considering the question of India’s constitution, either during the cluratioii of the 
war or after it is concluded, to bear in mind that the demoi'ratic parliamentary 
system of government under the present constitution has failed and was utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and therefore, apart from the 
Governraent of India ^ Act of 1935, the entire problem of India’s future constitution 
should be wholly reviewed and revised de novo and that the British Government 
should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise, without the approval 
and consent of the All-India iluslim Laague, which alone represents and can speak 
on behalf of the Mussalmans of India.’’ 

Mr, Govtnd Malaiiya and the lion. Dr. K, A". Katju felt that this amendment 
also was not in order. 

The Speaker, however, allowed it. Speaking on the amendment, Choudhury 
Kkaliquzzawan recalled that ^lahatma Gandhi, after his visit to Delhi, had 
expressed sympathy for the cause for which Britain was fighting. ]Mr. Nehru had 
also given exp>ression to similar sentiments. That meant that the ideal for which 
Britain was fighting was not so bad then as it was now made out to be. It had 
been his considered opinion that as soon as they came to a settlement, they would 
not have to pass resolutions but would get whatever they demanded. Beplying to 
a Congress member who asked what were his terms for*a settlement, Choudhurv 
E.haliquzzaman said that he would state them only when ths Congress had discardefi 
their old notions. 

Dr. Manik Chand Jatav Vir moved an amendment seeking to add the 
following at the end of the League resolution : “As well as without the 
consent of other important minorities and special interests/’ This was accepted by 
the League members. 

The Nau'ab of Chhaiart, supporting the League resolution, asked whether 
during their two and a half years’ tenure, the Congress Government had created a 
suitable atmosphere in this country. Were the rich and the poor, the depressed 
classes, the zamindars and the intelligentsia, not to talk of Muslims, satisfied ? If 
they had created such am atmosphere, they were entitled to put their resolution 
before the House. If that condition was not created in the province, then, as 
Choudhury Khaliquzzanian had said, it was not inopportune to bring such a 
resolution 'before the House. The House then adjourned. 


28th. OCTOBER An explanation that the Moslem League was not opposed to 
democracy but only to that form of it which was embodied in the Act of 1935 was 
given to-day by Xawabzada Linquatali Khan, general secretary of the Ail-India 
Sloslem League, in answer to the repeated charges levelled by Congress speakers 
that the League was betraying the Islamic ideal ot democracy. 

After question hour, three adjournment motions were ruled out and the House 
resumed the debate on the resolution. The Isawab of Chhattari, Leader of the 
Independent Party, affirmed that Mr. Jinnah had taken a stand on behalf of all 
minority interests.' He pleaded that India was fighting the war entirely in her own 
interest. 

Acharya Karendra Deo, the Socialist leader, said that he was pained at the 
altitude of the Moslem League. Islam had given the world a message of democracy. 
If Islam could get converts in Indian soil, why should democracy not be planted 
in India. Members of the Moslem League, Acharya Deo continued, were untrue 
to the spirit of Islam because like the Hindu Sabha they represented a vested class 
which was apprehensive of the growing power of democracy through Congyess. 
Continuing, Acharya Deo said the truth was that the Moslem League opposition 
was solely due to the fact that the Congress Cabinet did not include Moslem 
League members. He asserted that the Congress would be happy to have all six 
Ministers from Moslems, provided they took office not in the spirit of reformists 
but of revolutionaries, who would establish democracy in the country. He concluded 
‘'Come and occupy these Treasury Benches. We shall go into the wilderness two 
hundred times, but the Congress will have for this country nothing but democratic 
Self-Government/’ 
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Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava admitted that there was a good deal in the 
resolution with which he was in sympathy. He stood for India’s freedom as much 
as members on the Ministerial benches. But his objection to the resolution was 
that it was moved at the wrong time. If the Congress agreed with the objects of 
the war they ought to extend their support to Britain without imposing any condi- 
tions or asking for any price. Pandit Ramakant Malaviya made a fervent plea for 
inter-communal unity at this hour of crisis in the country. Sir Mohammed Yusuf 
regretted that Government had allowed their propagandist mentality to get the better 
of their judgment. Mr. Mohahir Tayagi accused the League of worshipping power. 
Mr. Aziz Ahmed, in a strong rejoinder, said Moslems would not live on the charity 
of the Hindu majority but as free citizens of a free State. Captain Pocock, 
representing the European point of view, emphasized the profound significance of 
the Viceroy’s declaration. Answering those who had complained that the consent 
of India had not been taken for participation in the war, he said, “security and 
defence of India is the responsibility to-day of the British Government, and there 
could be no question of the consent of people to take action to defend their country 
from invasion and attack”. Referring to the need for unity. Capt. Pocock said : 
“This Government has had every opportunity during the two and a half years to 
achieve better understanding among many political parties in the province but with 
what result ? Division remains more clear cut than before. It is only reasonable 
that minority parties reading into the wording of the resolution might suspect the 
motive that the Congress party wished to become more dominant than at present.” 
Continuing, the Speaker said the Congress should have asked for clarification but 
the constitutional crisis it was forcing was an act unworthy of the people whom 
the Congress represented and was contrary to the wishes of the masses. 

Mr. Sampurnanand, Minister, declared that so long as Congress did not ask 
for sectional advantage but worked for the freedom of the couutry as a whole, it 
would speak for the nation. He complained that the Moslem League had not 
defined the form of Government it wanted. There was no harm in its opposing 
parliamentary system of government but it must not disown democracy and put 
itself in the wrong. Nawahzada Liaqatali Khan said the Congress had cajoled 
the British authorities to recognize it as the sole representative of the nation and it 
was only when this claim was refused by Britain that it threatened constitutional 
crisis. Answering critics he said : “Where have we said that we don’t stand for 
independence or that we are against democracy ? Our amendment opposes democratic 
parliamentary government under the present Act. We will resist domination of one 
community by another. Our complaint against you is exactly the same as your 
complaint against Great Britain. We want not words but deeds.” 

Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister, regretted that no speaker of the League had 
defined the attitude towards war. As regards the cry of the minority he said the 
majority of Moslems lived in provinces having Moslem majority. Where then' was 
the truth in the cry of tyranny over 90 million Moslems. He added ; *‘So far as 
the masses are concerned if you do not raise the cry of Islam in danger or music 
before mosque or cow killing if you confine yourself to economic matters, 
the Moslem League will have no support.” Raja Jagannath Bak<h Singh appealed to 
Congress not to close the door for negotiation. The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

30th. OCTOBER :—The Assembly passed to-day by 127 votes to 2, the Congress 
Ministry’s resolution on the war with a slight modification and rejected by 128 
votes to 19, the Moslem League amendment. 

The two members who voted against the Premier’s resolution were Mr. 
Desmond Young and Raja Bisheshwar Bayal, while the solitary Moslem League 
member who was in the House, remained neutral. The Moslem League members 
left the House after their amendment had been negatived and informed the Speaker 
that they were going away because it was time to break their fast and not because 
they meant to be disrespectful to the House. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal’s resolution 
for unconditional support to the British Government had the solitary support of 
its mover. 

Ihe Premier announced the acceptance of the amendment of Mr. Adil Abbassi 
providing for effective safeguards for Moslem and other minorities. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, on the conclusion of voting, also announced 
that “in pursuance of the decision taken by the House to-day, we will be submit- 
ting our resignation to His Excellency the Governor this evening.” This announce- , 
ment was made the occasion for wild cheering aud for shouting of Congress slogans* 
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The first Moslem member^ of the Co/igress party to participate in the debate 
on the resolution was the Minister for Communications, Mr. Hafiz Mohamed 
Ibrahim, He maintained that nowhere in history had any country achieved free- 
dom after settling internal, communal and religious differences, but that such 
differences had disappeared as the result of the 'working of free institutions. Com- 
paring the 52 leaders who had seen the Viceroy to the number of playing cards 
in a pack, Mr. Ibrahim said the Viceroy had been misled by their different colours 
and had forgotten that they constitute one pack. Congress, he affirmed, was pre- 
pared to satisfy every demand of the minorities for safeguards. His own view was 
that the demand for safeguards was useless. Islam had spread in India through a 
handful of men and it was putting Islam to shame by insisting that nine crores 
of Moslems could not protect their interests. The jMoslem League, he continued, 
had originally supported provincial autonomy whereas Congress had condemned it. 
What had happened now that the l.eague had gone back on its original declaration ? 
Referring finally to safeguards that would satisfy Moslems, Mr. Ibrahim recalled the 
recent statement made on the subject by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan to Press represen- 
tatives that the formation of coalition governments would be such a safeguaid. 
That, he said, revealed the real mentality of the Moslem League. 

Rai Sahib H, P, Tamta, a non-party member, representing the depressed 
classes, urged India in her own interest to support England in resisting Uernaau 
aggression. As to the merits of the constitutional issue he agreed with the Congress 
that the Viceroy had failed to satisfy the national demand. 

Mr. Karansingh Kane, Parliamentary Secretary, and representative of the 
depressed classes, declared that the failure of democracy being due to separate elec- 
torates, proved the failure of the Moslem Leauge leadership. The depressed classes 
believed that with the grant of independence they would get their charter of freedom. 

Mr. Karimul Raza Khan was the first speaker from the Moslem League 
benches to declare that he agreed with that part of the Congress resolution which 
demanded independence. He expressed the hope that when Congress returned to 
power, (League voices— they are not going), the Congress Ministry would show 
large heartedness towards the minorities and not lose their confidence again. 

Mr. Abdul Hakeem, Deputy President and a member of the Congress party, 
expressed the feeling that the League had committed a blunder by opposing the 
Ministry’s resolution in its entirety. It should have accepted the resolution and 
moved a proviso asking for safeguards for the minorities. He blamed the aggTes- 
sive propaganda of the League for the communal tension and for giving strength 
to the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Mrs, Vijaylakshmi Pandit asked Moslems whether they wanted at the hands 
of Britain the type of security she had offered. The Hindu minority in the Moslem 
pi evinces had by no means been receiving a fair treatment, she said, but the 
Congress had not raised its voice because Congress did not stand for sectional 
interest. ‘‘The Moslem League”, the Minister stated, “is not being asked to come to 
terms with the Congress. We do not desire this. Come to terms with the people 
of India after electing the constituent assembly and if Congress does not fit 
into the iiicture it will go out gracefully.” 

Mr. Rajaram Sastri, representing labour, said the Moslem League did not 
represent labourers and declared tiiat the Moslem members of the Cawnpore 
Mazdoor Sabha would take orders from the Congress and not from the League. 

Mr. Ali Zaheer, no-party member, while admitting that the minorities had 
grievances against the Congress Government, felt that the resolution of the Ministry 
should be endorsed by every person who stood for the freedom of the country. 

Mr Suleiman Ansari, parliamentary secretary to the Premier, declared 
that the minorities had been dealt with by the Government with extreme generosity. 

The closure was moved and accepted, and the Premier replied to the debate. He 
said that he was glad to note that there was a consensus of opinion in support of the 
spirit of the resolution. Congress, he emphasized, did not claim anything for Congress- 
men alone. It claimed the privilege of serving the entire people of this country and 
to achieve the independence of all classes and all groups, “We want India,” he added, 
“to enjoy freedom,” Such being the case, the Premier asked whether there was any 
ground or justification for complaints and charges levelled against them. “What 
we ask is the right to serve all and on behalf of all,” he added. The same claim 
could not be made by the Moslem League which was an exclusive organization. The 
Congress portals were open to Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Christians and all others, 
and it could not be denied that the Congress included Moslems as well. 
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The Premier songhfc for a clarification of the aims of the Moslem League 
vis a vis the resolution. He referred to the efforts made by Pandit Nehru and 
himself with leaders of the Moslem League to brings about an understanding 
and remove misapprehensions between the communities but without result. 
He next proceeded to answer the charges made against the U. P. Government. 
He emphasized that the legislative measures ^ adopted by them^ had received the 
support of the Moslem League who had either agreed or acquiesced in them. He 
drew attention to the attack made on the U. P. Ministiw by Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal in the course of a recent statement and countered the charges 
made therein. The Premier claimed that in whatever work they had undertaken, 
they had been fair, just and generous to the minorities. The House at this stage 
adjourned sine die. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session— Lucknow— 3rd. to 8th July 1 939 

The Indian Medicine Bill 

The Monsoon session of the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 3rd. July 1939. After forty minutes^ sitting the House adjourned till the 5th. July 
when the hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakskmi Pandit^ Minister for Public Health, introduceu 
the IT. P. Indian Medicine Bill, which sought to control quackery by establishing a 
Board of Indian Medicine consisting of 27 members representing the various 
interests and placing Unani and Ayurvedic systems of Medicine on a par with the 
western systems. The House welcomed the Bill and passed the first reading. The 
remaining clauses of the Bill were discussed and carried without any modification 
on the 6th. July. All the amendments moved to-day were withdrawn in the light 
of the assurance given by the Minister in charge of the Bill. The Council then 
adjourned, 

Madhe-Sahaba Tababea Contkovbesv 

5th. JULY The Madbe-Sahaba Tabarra controversy came up to-day. The Govern- 
ment stated that 155 Sunnis have been fined in connection with the Madhe Sahaba 
agitation, and total fines being Rs. 25,000 and odd. Shias fined in connection with the 
Tabarra agitation numbered 5,4^3 and the amount of fine was over Rs. 59,000. No 
money has so far been realised and the question of remission of sentences would 
be considered when the persons concerned applied for it. It was further stated 
that the Government were aware of the agitation spreading in other parts of the 
province, although there was no danger of its affecting the neighbouring districts. 

An adjournment motion in the name of Haja Akbar Ali Khan seeking to 
discuss the Government’s action enforcing “36 hours curfew” on the Shias to-day 
was dropped after discussion. Raja Akbar Ali Khan, explaining the motion, 
observed that by enforcing twelve-hours’ curfew to-day on the Shias, the Government 
really imposed 36-hours’ curfew, as the curfew was already in force at night. Dr. K, 
N, Katju, explaining the Government’s position, assured the House that if the Shias 
gave an undertaking that they would not assemble near the Imambara in the 
neighbourhood of which the Sunnis were celebrating “urs”, the order would 
be withdrawn. The police authorities were convinced that there would be a breach 
of the peace if the Shias were allowed to gather. 

Police Firing on Shias 

7tli. JULY Yesterday’s police firing on a Shia mob assembled in the 
Imambara Asafi had an echo to-day when Syed Agha Hyder moved an adjourn- 
ment motion to discuss the incident. The mover regretted that human life was 
becoming cheaper every day and felt that firing should not have been resorted to 
on such a flimsy pretext. 8yed Kalbe Abbas also held that the firing was 
unjustified. He asserted that he had no faith in a magisterial enquiry and demanded 
the appointment of an independent tribunal to investigate the matter. He reminded 
the Government of frequent agitations organised by the Congress on similar 
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occasions before their accepting office. The hon. Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister of 

Justioe. explaining the circumstances leading to the firing, declared that no one 

regretted the firing more than the Government did, but in extreme cases the 

authorities had^ to use discretionary powers. He admitted that one Shia had 

received serious injuries as a result of the firing. On behalf of the sponsors of 

the motion, it was urged that an impartial tribunal should be appointed to 

enquire into the 'incident. It was also urged that a magisterial enquiry would not 

serve the purpose. One member characterised such enquiries as a ‘‘white* wash.” 

Another member from the Opposition charged the Government with adopting the 
same methods which they themselves had blamed when they were the victims. 
It was also alleged that victims of the firing (Shias) were not given a warning. 
Deploring the firing incident Paniit Gohind Ballabh Pant, the Premier, stated 
that the Government were more anxious than anybody else to see that such 
incidents were not repeated. The sanctity and dignity of human life should be 
preserved irrespective of community or class and the Government wanted to see 
whether anything was left undone which would have prevented the occurrence. 
Dealing at length with the events of yesterday, the Premier observed that it was- 
necessary to protect a larger number of people from disaster. Greater disaster 
should be prevented at any cost but action should not be taken unless it was 
absolutely necessary. On behalf of the Government it was also stated that there 
must have been some justification for the firing and the Government wanted to 
get at the root of it. The Premier, in this connection, also appealed to Muslim 
leaders to sec that something was done to put an end to the unrortunate Madhe 
Sahaba-Tabarra controversy which had been poisoning the atmosphere of Lucknow 
for the last many months. The adjournment motion was talked out after a debate 
lasting two hours. 

The Tenancy Bill 

During the discussion of the motion of the hon. Mr. Enfi Ahmed Kidwai 
that the Tenancy Bill be taken into consideration, leading zamindars watched the 
proceedings from the President’s box. Eai Bahadur Mohanlak moved that the Bill 
be referr^ to a select committee to report by the end of October 1939. Next day, 
the 8th. July, the Bill was referred to a select committee after two days’ debate 
with instructions to report within six weeks. During the debate more than one 
speaker suggested that the Government should purchase zamindaris from landlords 
and lease them out to tenants. One member declared that there would be^ no 
objection from zamindars to the procedure. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, the Minister 
for Revenue, winding up the debate, said that the Bill was not intended to destroy 
zamindars as had been alleged, but only “to stop the atrocities of the zamindars,” 
The Bill had no reference to the suggestion gaining ground in many quarters that 
landlords had played out their time. Members on the Congress benches spoke 
in favour of the Bill while those on the Opposition criticised the various 
provisions in the Bill emphasising that they were against the interests of landlords. 
Khan Bahadur Mnsood-az-Zaman characterised the Bill as a propaganda measure. 
In his opinion it conferred no benefit on tenants but would injure the interests 
of zamindars. When Rai Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the question be now 
put to vote nobody raised a protest and the Bill was referred to a select committee 
consisting of eight members. The Council then adjourned, sine die^ 


Autumn Session — Lucknow — 10th. August to 13th. October 1939 

Members not to be Hony. Magistrates 
The Autumn session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 10th. 
August 1989. A resolution recommending to the Government that no member of 
the Legislative Council be appointed as an honorary magistrate and the powers 
of those already appointed be immediately withdrawn, was discussed and adopted. 
The Revenue Minister then daid on the table the select committee report on 
the Tenancy Bill after which the Council adjourned till Aug. 21. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

21st. AUGUST The Council took up the Tenancy Laws (Amendment) Bill 
in which clause 4 which had been deleted by the Council was restored by the 
Assembly. This clause provides for the transfer of pending declaratory suits 
relating to Khudkasht and sir from civil to revenue courts. The Revenue MinUter^s 

21 
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motion for consideration of the Council’s amendment was " opposed by Dr. Ram 
Ugrah Singh who said that the Government wanted the Council to be a party 
sanctioning interference with the administration of justice. The hon. Dr. isT. V. 
Katju, Minister of Justice, pointed out that the Bill proceeded on the assumption 
that it was in the interests of zamindars as well as tenants that a very limited 
question should be decided in revenue courts. Replying, the Revenue Minister said 
that the proposed transfer of suits would save time and money both to zamindars 
and tenants. The House divided and carried the Revenue Minister’s motion by 18 
to 11 votes. 

Maternity Benefits Bill 

On the motion of the hon. Dr. Katju the House passed the second and third 
readings of the Maternity Benefit (Amendment) Bill, a proposed amendment being 
purely verbal. 

OuDH Laws Amendment Bill 

The House also passed the Oudh Laws (Amendment) Bill enabling preemption 
taking place in respect of a portion of property under the Oudh Law. This amend- 
ment had been necessitated by the ruling of the Privy Council that such pre-emption 
under the existing law could only take place in respect of the whole property. The 
House then adjourned till the 24th. 

Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill 

The discussion of the U. P. Tenancy Bill commenced on the 24th. August and 
continued till the 16th. September when it was passed. Speaking on the third 
reading motion, Dr. M. U Jung, parliamentary secretary, congratulated the Minister 
of Revenue on his tact aud ability in piloting the Bill and appreciated the magnani- 
mity which the zamindar members had shown to tenants by helping the Govern- 
ment in passing the legislation. It was to their credit that they had faced the grim 
realities of the situation and had moved with the times. Refuting the suggestion 
that it was a revolutionary measure, he stressed that the Bill was a sound piece of 
legislation which happily balanced the interests of zamindars and tenants. 

Lala Mohan Lai Sah, giving liis half-hearted support to the Bill, criticized that 
instead of adopting a bold land policy the Government had followed the Agra 
Tenancy Act which only perpetuated the zamindari system. He agreed that in order 
to make the tenants cheerful it was necessary that they must have proprietary 
interest in land. The Government should purchase the interests in land and settle 
them on tenants. He thought that the Government had shown no eWity in the 
matter of reduction in revenue while profits of the middleman ('landlord) had some- 
what been reduced, 

Mr. Chandra Phal (Congress) said that the passage of the Bill in the Upper 
House was a triumph of reason. They could not be sufficiently thankful to the 
Opposition for the reasonable spirit shown by them. The Opposition members 
ignored their class intres s in order to further the interests of the province. He 
believed that the only solution of the agrarian problem was the abolition of the 
zamindari system with compensation to zamindars. The sir area was 5,600000 
acres of which 2,000,000 acres was added after the 1926 legislation and this Bill 
sought to reduce the sir area by 700,000 acres. It was therefore wrong to assert 
that the Bill was vindictive, rapacious or exproprietary piece of legislation. The 
Bill, he concluded, would ^ not create a new heaven and a new earth for tenants 
but the Government had tried to do whatever it could in the circumstances in which 
it found itself. 

Begam Aizaz Rasul said that it was in their best interests that the zamindars 
had reached an understanding with the Government, otherwise whatever the amend- 
ments they could make by their strength of votes would have been upset in a ioint 
session of both the Houses. She felt that the part she took in carrying on the 
negotiations with the Government was quite justified in the circumstances. The sir 
provisions m the Bill were particularly unjust to zamindars though the Bill had 
been improved in some other respects. 

deplored that the Bill did little to improve the condition of 
scheduled castes, who were mostly landless labourers, and permanently deprived 
them of any chance of acquiring land. 

Mr. Badri Prasad Kacher (Congress) said that the Revenue Minister’s achieve- 
Smt of a^mirac^^ piloting the Bill by winning over the Opposition was nothing 
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Pai Bahadur Brijendra Swrrup said that it was a matter of gratification that 
his hopes had been fulfilled and that the Bill which had raised a storm of agitation 
had smooth passage after its return from the select committee. This would not 
have been possible without the help and full constructive attitude of a number of 
zamindars who deserved to be congratulated on their wider outlook. 

Shaikh Masood-uz-Zaman opined that on the whole the Bill was not an im- 
provement on the esisting law. There were several ]jrovisioiis which tended to cause 
a breach of the peace in the countryside. The ejectment clauses were helpful 
neither to their landlord nor to the tenant. 

Begum Wazir Hosain said that the Tenancy Bill was a beneficent measure 
intended to promote the welfare of the down-trodden tenancy. 

Chaudhti Akhtar Husain said that the passage of the Bill was a great triumph 
of the Prime Minister who literally broke through the Opposition which was far 
stronger than the Government party in the House. Proceeding, he said that the 
Bill was unwanted. It would not lead to agricultural prosperity and the defects 
outnumbered the advantages. He warned the Government that there might be a 
crop of cases questioning the validity of the Bill and the Government might have 
to pay heavy damages for breach of contract. Despite its avowed love for civil liberties 
the Government had provided in the Bill for criminal penalities to zamindars for 
civil wrongs. This provision was open to serious objections. It was wrong to have 
omitted distraint provisions altogether. The treatment accorded to landless labourers 
by the Government was step- motherly. 

Haji Nisarulla said that the Government had succeeded in playing off 
one group and that was why the consideration of 301 clauses took less than a 
fortnight. The negotiations committee had found the Bevenue Minister too stiff 
and the negotiations came to a sad end. He referred to the growing influence 
of Kisan sabhaites who told the tenants that ^ they need not pay rents and 
warned the Government that the passage of the Bill would nqt^ remedy trouble 
in the country. The Opposition was reduced to such a position that it had to 
submit to the Government. The Bill was very short of the expectations of the 
landlords and it was not worthy of acceptance. 

Mr. Pafi Ahmed Kidwai, winding up, said that it was a matter of satisfac- 
tion that a long-standing controversy was goin§ to end. He hoped that the 
enactment would restore tranquillity in the countryside. The controversy over the 
Bill, he added, was causing a great deal of excitement in villages. 

The Bill was then passed, one Opposition member saying *no’ to the third 
reading motion. 

Power Alcohol Bill 

After the Tenancy Bill had been passed, Dr. K. N, Katju introduced the 
Power Alcohol Bill and moved for its consideration. He said that the Govern- 
ment were laying foundations of an important national industry. A huge quantity 
of molasses was being wasted in the U. P. sugar mills and the Bill sought to 
utilize that bye-product of the sugar industry for the manufacture of power 
alcohol on a very large scale. In many western countries the use of mixed fuel 
was compulsory and it was proposed to mix 20 per cent, power alcohol with 30 per 
cent petrol. It would be prepared under expert supervision and the entire 
production and distribution would be under Government control. Aeroplanes 
for the time being had been excluded from compulsory use of mixed petrol. The 
Minister added that power alcohol should be used for other purposes and sold 
in the neighbouring province and states. It would make the province independent 
so far as 20 per cent petrol supply was concerned, provide employment to many 
and bring some revenue, thereby enabling the Government to reduce the burden 
of taxation whenever that good prosperous time came. The Minister added that, 
the Bihar Government woula^ also take^ steps to start the power alcohol 
industry. [Replying to certain points, Dr. Katju said that there was no doubt that 
the provincial legislature was thoroughly competent to enact the Bill and the 
petrol companies would be extending fullest cooperation to the Government in 
this connection. The experience of European countries showed that the proposed 
mixture was not at all injurious to motors. 

The Bill was then taken into consideration and passed with two amendments. 
The amendments to clause 3 empowered the Government to permit the admixture 
of petrol with not more than 30 per cent, power alcohol instead of 25 per cent. 
Accepting the amendment, the Minister said that the Government intended to 
proceed very cautiously in the matter. Clause 4 prohibits the use of petrol without 
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admixture with alcohol for motive power. When Lain Mohanlal 8 ah objected to 
the clause, the Minister said that instruction would be issued to see tmt no 
bonafide travellers from outside using pure petrol would be harassed. The House 
then adjourned till Oct, 13. 

The Debt Redemption Bill 

13th. OCTOBER r—The President, Sir Sita Ram, ruled out a point of order 
raised by a member of the Opposition when consideration of the U. ^ • 
Agriculturists^ and Workmen’s Debt Redemption Bill, as passed by the Assembly, 
was in progress to-day. It was contended by the Opposition that clause 
Bill extinguished and modified the rights of usufructuary mortgages, as defined by 
Section 299 (iii) of tne Government of India Act and that the previous sanction 
of the Governor should have been obtained. ^ , 

The Presidf^nt, in the course of his ruling, observed that the point raised, a 
difficult question but the Chair would not restrict the powers ^ of the^ House by 
its ruling. The Chair would be taking a serious responsibility on its shoulders 
if it were to throw out the Bill, which had been transmitted by the , other House 
on a technical point. Such a ruling from the Chair, besides raising issues^ or 
constitutional importance, might have the effect of encroaching on the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Court, set up under the Government of India Act to decide sucn 
intricate points. He allowed the motion for consideration and observed that 
objections to the Bill could be dealt with at the proper time. The Council was 
then prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Patna— 18th. Sept, to 16th. Oct. 1939 

Adjournment Motions 

The Autumn session of the Behar Legislative Assembly commenced at Patna 
on the 18th. September 1939. Three adjournment motions were sought to be moved 
but were ruled out of order by the Speaker. One of them sought to discuss the 
occurrences of August 27, relating to a meeting held in connection with the visit 
of Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose. Mr. Srikrishna Sinha, Prime Minister, objecting, 
said that the motion did not seek to discuss any action of the Government and 
held that the matter was not of sufficient importance to interrupt the normal pro- 
cedure of the House. The other two motions related to the communal situation 
in Mahadeva (Champaran District) and the nomination to the District Board there. 

Famine Relief Fund Amend. Bill 

The Finance Minister later presented the first supplementary budget for 1939-40. 
He next introduced the Famine Relief Fund Amendment Bill which was given 
all the three readings by the House without discussion. The Bill made it clear 
that interest on investments from the fund need not be calculated precisely on 
the last day of the preceding year but could be computed and added on to the 
fund subsequently. 

Pbimaky Education Amend. Bill 

The House next passed through all the stages the Bihar and Orissa Primary 
Education Amendment Bill.^ This Bill gave power in notified area committees aiiu 
union boards to levy education cess so that they would be in a position to contri- 
bute half the expenses to be incurred on primary education in their respective 
jurisdictions the other half being borne by Government. The Prime Minister, who 
introduced the Bill in the absence of Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minister, 
said, referring to the demand to include district boards within the purview of the 
Bill, that members should wait for a new Bill in that connexion and not hold 
up the present Bill, 

CouET OF Wards Amend, Bill 

The Premier next introduced the Court of Wards Amendment Bill, Explain- 
ing the provisions of the Bill he said that the three main objects of the measure 
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were to extend the facilities at present enjoyed by zamindars to tenure-bolders, to 
delete the clause which deemed as ‘‘disqualified” any landlords who applied for his 
estate being taken under the court of wards, thereby removing the sentimental objec- 
tion of many, and to empower the court on its own motion to take under management 
the estate of a landlord who was squandering away his property through extravagant 
habits. The Premier moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. 
Naimui Huq and Mr. Govindpati Tiwary wanted that the Bill should be circulated 
because they felt that it put a dangerous weapon in the hands of Government. Mr. 
Bameshwar Pta^ad Singh, however, said that zamindars were anxious to avail of 
the measure. After the Premier’s reply the motion for circulation was rejected and 
the Bill was sent to a select committee, 

Kosi Diara Eent EEDucTioiir Bill 

The House next passed^ without discussion, but with a few verbal amendments, 
the Eosi Diara Kent Eeduction Bill and sent to select committees the Bihar & Chota 
Nagpur Tenure-holders Belief Bills. The Kosi Diara Bill as modified by the select 
committee provided for reduction of rent in that area at a flat rate of four and a 
half annas in the rupee. This special Bill for the Kosi Diara was necessary as 
according to section 113 of the Tenancy Act, no enhancement of reduction could be 
made in rents till the expiry of 15 years after their previous settlement and in the 
case of this area rents were settled in 1926-31. 

Tenure Holders’ Belief Bill 

The Tenure-holders’ Belief Bill sought to confer on Tenure-holders who culti- 
vated their lands themselves the same rights and privileges as had been given to 
occupancy ryots through the Tenancy Act. The House then adjourned. 

Beplacement of Aloe Plantations 

19th. SEPTEMBER Four non-official resolutions were moved and withdrawn 
after short discussions to-day. ^ The fifth one was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. The first resolution was moved by Mr. Sukhlal Singh, recommending 
the replacement of aloe plantations in the Hazaribagh Central Jail with cotton ones 
since aloe-beating as a form of jail labour was harmful to the health of prisoners. 
After a statement by Mr. K, B. Sahay, Parliamentary Secretary, that experiments 
in cotton planting were being conducted and Government action in the matter 
would depend on their results, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Transference of Land to Christians 

The second resolution sought an amendment of the land alienation provision 
of the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act with a view to preventing transference of land 
from non-Christian aboriginals to Christian aboriginals. There w^as a long 
discussion on it, and the debate mainly concerned with the question, whether the 
restriction could be based on communal considerations. While the mover, Mr. 
Prasad and the supporters of the resolution held that a better educational and 
economic condition of Christian aboriginals was resulting in increasing expropriation 
of non -Christian aboriginals, opponents of the resolution contended that any such 
prohibitory regulation based on communal lines would be wrong in principle and 
setting up a bad precedent. Mr. Sharangdhar SinJia, Parliamentary Secretary, in 
urging the withdrawal of the resolution, said that it was not possible for Government 
to say off-hand how far complaints about expropriation of non-Christian aboriginals 
were justified and held that a case had been made out for an examination of the 
problem. If the examination proved the truth of the complaints the Government 
could not stand aside and see the non-Christian aborginals ruined. The resolution 
was withdrawn as also the next two resolutions seeking provision of funds in the 
next budget for the construction of a bridge over the river Usri and entrusting 
cane development work to co-operative societies. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Ramcharitra Singh, suggesting that recruitment 
be made by open competitive examinations in all services, was under discussion 
when the House adjourned. 

Muslim Wakfs Bill 

21st. SEPTEMBER Two Official Bills, the Bihar Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and the Chotanagpur Tenure-holders* Bent Account Bill, were quickly passed 
to-day, which next took up the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee. Mr. Tajmul Hussain opposed the motion for consideration of the Bill, 
He said that the Bill constituted an interference with Muslim religious laws 
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and riglits and positively went against Islamic laws with regard to the levy of 
two and half per cent cess on incomes of Wakfs, payment of interest on advances 
made by Government to Majlis-e-wakf-Board proposed to be set up by the Bill, 
and tampering with the will of the beneficiary of a wakf. Mr. Rafluddin Rizvi 
(Muslim Independent Party), supporting it, said that there was no infringement 
of religious observances ; Muslim wakfs were already paying^ taxes and other cesses, 
and technical tampering with the will of the beneficiary were occurring every 
day in all wakfs. He asked the Muslim League members to remember that in 
the province of Bengal, under a Premier subscribing to Muslim League view-points, 
wakfs were controlled and administered by Government machinery. 

Supplementary Demands 

22nd. to 25tli, SEPTEMBER The Assembly took up to-day voting on demands for 
supplementary grants. Six cut motions against the demand under the head 
“General Administration” launched a daylong discussion of the rent reduction 
policy of the Government. The debate was not concluded when the House 
adjourned till the 25th. September when the Government spokesman, in reply 
to a question, admitted that, in spite of the best efforts of the local excise and 
police officers in the “dry” district of Saran, smuggling in intoxicating drugs and 
country liquors from the neighbouring districts of Shahabad, Patna, Champaran, 
Ballia and Gorakhpur had been going on. It vras stated that at the instance of the 
Local Government the Government of the United Provinces had already taken 
steps to close all excise shops in Ballia and Gorakhpur districts situated within five 
miles of the border of Saran district. With regard to the extension of the Prohibition 
scheme to the three districts of Bihar neighbouring garan, namely, Shahabad, Patna 
and Champaran, the Government replied that the matter was under consideration. 
During the discussion on supplementary demands, the Government spokesman 
hinted at proposed ‘adequate’ changes in the provisions regarding rent reduction 
proceedings under Section 112 (A) of the Bihar Tenancy Act and added that 
the question of introducing a flat rate reduction was under consideration. 
A cut motion moved against the demand for the Publicity Department by Mr. 
Thakur Ramnandan (Congress) advocated that the new scheme was wasteful whereas 
members of the Coalition Party maintained that a Publicity Department like the 
one contemplated would be an instrument for propaganda by the party in power. 
The Government supporters differentiated publicity from propaganda and held that 
the Department w'ould be useful. 

Adjournment Motion 

28tli. SEPTEMBER An adjournment motion moved by Mr. RafiudcUn Rizvi 
(Muslim Independent) seeking to di.cuss the alleged insult oflfered to a lady mem- 
ber of the House by a Surgeon, a member of the Indian Medical Service, in the 
premises of the Patna General Hospital was talked out this afternoon, Mr. A. N. 
Sinhn, Finance Minister, said that the Government bad referred the matter to Mr. 
Oodbole, Commissioner of Patna Division. He added that the Surgeon 
concerned bad tendered a voluntary apology. Mr. Sinha requested the House to 
leave the matter entirely in his hands and assured them that he would take steps 
which would satisfy all concerned. 

Bulks of the Assembly 

5th. to 6th. OCTOBER The Assembly devoted the entire day to the consideration 
of the new Assembly Buies. After considerable discussion, the House adopted an 
important rule empowering the Speaker to suspend any member acting iu a dis- 
orderly manner from attending the sittings of the Assembly for a period not ex- 
ceeding the term of the session in which this prerogative might be asserted. Mr. 
M. Yunus contended that the clause was ultra vires of Section 71 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and moved an amendment seeking to limit the Speaker’s power 
of suspension to one day, He also suggested that the matter should be referred to 
the Federal Court before a final decision was taken by the House. The amendment 
was lost. The House accepted an amendment deleting the word ‘‘sedition” from Buie 
27 which debars members from speaking treason, sedition or defamation on the floor of 
the House. Next day, the 6th October, the Assembly adopted a rule bolding that 
press reports alone were insufficient to form the basis of questions. The Opposition 
asserted that such restriction would be a serious encroachment on the rights and 
privileges of members and asked the Government not to look at the press with 
qistrust. Mr. Shaft referred to the procedure obtaining in other legislatures* including 
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the House of Commons, and maintained that such a rule did not obtain elsewhere* 
Mr. Yunus said that the rule would require members to go through the difficult 
and lengthy procedure of ascertaining facts personally about scattered places all 
over the province. Mr. K, B, Sahay, Parliamentary Secretary, said that interpellat- 
ions entailed Government expenditure and therefore members must not rush to 
put questions on the^ basis of press reports. He suggested to members to verify 
facts from District Magistrates, whereupon Mr. Shafi replied that members would 
be reduced to rely on Government machinery entirely in that case. The rule 
was adopted by 67 votes to 15. An amendment seeking the omission of the rule 
forbidding admissibility of questions relating to matters falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Speaker was withdrawn by the mover, on the Government 
spokesman stating that the entire dignity of the House would suffer if the Speaker's 
rulings formed the subject-matter of discussion. The House then adjourned till the 
13th. October. 

The Dowey Restraint Bill 

ISth. OCTOBER The Assembly passed by 55 votes to 11 to-day the Bihar Dowry 
Restraint Bill which was a non -official measure penalizing taking of dowry worth 
more than Rs. 101 in cash or in kind before or during the maniage. 

Adjournment Motions 

The deterioration of the labour situation at Jamshedpur was sought to be 
discussed by an adjournment motion given notice of by Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmed in 
to-day, but it was ruled out of order by the Speaker on the ground of 
indefinite wording. The chair also ruled out of order another adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr. Yunus seeking to discuss the situation following 
the taking out of the Mahabiri Jhanda procession at Begaha (north Bihar) on 
Sept, 28 on the ground of delay in tabling the motion. Giving notice of the 
motion Mr. Yunus stated that the police was unable to control the procession. 
The House then took up consideration of non-official Bills. 

Official Bills 

14th. OCTOBER The Assembly concluded the major part of the official 
business of the session to-day when it passed three Government Bills and referred two 
others, the Chota Nagpur Private Forests Bill and the Hindu Religions Endowments 
Bill to Select Committees. An important measure passed without division was the 
Muslim Wakfs Bill seeking better administration of Muslim tiTist estates. 

The House agreed to amendments made by the Upper House to the Court 
of Wards Amendment Bill and adjourned till the 16th. 

Resolution on War 

18th. OCTOBER The hon. Mr. Shrt Krishna Sinha^ Prime Minister, moved 
to-day the following resolution relating to war 

“This Assembly regrets that the British Government has made ‘ India a 
participant in the war between Great Biitain and Germany without the consent 
of the people of India and has further in complete disregard of Indian opinion 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activites of the 
Provincial Governments. This Assembly recommends to the Government to 
convey to the Government of India and through it to the British Government, that 
in consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it^ is^ essential in order 
to secure the cooperation of the Indian people that the principles of democracy be 
applied to India and her policy be guided by her people ; and, therefore, this 
Assembly invites the British Government to make a clear declaration that it has 
decided to regard India as an independent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution, and further to take suitable action, is so far as it is possible in the 
immediate present, to give effect to that declaration in regard to the governance 
of India. This Assembly further recommends that all war measures in this 
province should be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 
R’ovincial Government." 

The resolution, said the Prime Minister, embodied a subject on which consi- 
derable discussion had taken place throughout the country. Political observers had 
noticed war clouds gathering for some time past which had now burst and the world 
to-day was plunged into war probably greater than that in 1914. These could 
work either for establishing the principle of democracy on a firm basis or being 
submerged by the forces of aggression such as Imperialism, Fascism and Nazism 
which had been the greatest menace to democracy. Forces of democracy however 
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had been gaining strength gradually and now came the crucial hour when its 
fate had to be decided finally. Referring to the recent current events in Europe 
and Far East the Premier sought to illustrate how the forces of aggression were 
undermining the countries governed by the democratic principles. He referred 
to Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia, Manchuria and Poland and said that Imperialism, 
Fascism and Nazism were responsible for their overthrow and the stronger 

powers had exploited and swallowed the weaker ones. India always had been 
with the side of democracy. The question now was how she would take part in 

the present war and her attitude thereto. She had already declared her foreign 

policy to be one of friendship with the rest of peoples and powers of the world. 
India was not out to bargain. If India wanted to join the war it would be as a 
free nation. She did not _ want war to be thrust on her. She was only waiting 
for a gesture from Great Britain, This must be the declaration of independence 
for India. For some time past the Government had been adopting measures 
even before the declaration of war which were without consultation with the 
people and the provincial Governments. The Premier reiterated that British 
Government should declare India free and take ad interim steps to that end 
without delay. He added that the new world order was needed which would 
not allow the strong to exploit the weak. The present chaos could not last long. 
Even the League of Nations served only to hide the ugliness of power politics 
and to propitiate the strong. Referring to non-violence, he said he was glad to 

find that even Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill had begun to appreciate the 
merits of non-violence and till the very last had appealed for a peaceful solution 
of the international problems. 

Khan Bahadur Saghir-^uU Hague moved an amendment to the resolution to the 
effect that the concurrence of the Muslim community and other minorities should 
be obtained in framing an independent constitution ‘and other matters relating to 
the governance of India. He said that real independence meant independence of 
the entire country including minorities, which could be achieved through mutual 
trust between different communities. As long as the Muslims suffered from 
suppression by the majority, the idea of independence would never materialize. Mr, 
Muhammad Abdul Majid stated that concrete demands should be made and in the 
event of their non-fulfilment the country should decide on the future course of 
action, Mr. Tajamul Husain moved an amendment to the efiect that if the present 
Ministry resigned on this issue no other member should accept office in the alter- 
native Government. Mr. A. fJ, Haymnn, representing the Anglo-Indian community 
agreeing with the spirit of the resolution said that the procedure of bringing forward 
the resolution before the House was not proper. It would have been better to 
discuss the attitude of the Assembly before the House framed the resolution so 
that the Government would have an opportunity of listening to both sides of the 
case. Despite the noble sentiments expressed in the resolution it was iu the nature 
of a bargain. Mn Hayman continued that from a practical viewpoint complete 
independence was not desirable yet on account of dangers of a foreign invasion 
against which, under the existing conditions, India was not in a position to defend 
herself. Mr. Af. Yunus (leader of the Muslim Independent party) Disposing the 
resolution observed that it was self -contradictory. Besides it did not want Indian 
independence. In one place it admitted Indian deiiendence on the British 
Government and in the other place it wanted all power for Indians. The Congress 
Governments accepted curtailment of their powers when troops were sent out from 
India. 

The Premier, replying to the debate, stated that the House accepted the 
principle of the resolution. I he resolution did not reflect a bargaining spirit but 
a friendly gesture and not a threat. 

The amendment to the resolution moved bv Mr. Tajamul Husain to the effect 
that if the present Ministry resigned over this issue no other member should accept 
office, was withdrawn while another amendment moved by Khan Bahadur Saghir- 
uUHaque for obtaining concurrence of the Muslim community and other minorities 
in framing an independent constitution was lost by 10 to 73 votes. 

The resolution after a day-long debate was passed by 74 votes to 6 with the 
following alteration in the last sentence made by the Premier, *‘This Assembly 
further recommends that arrangements should be made whereby all war measures 
in this province should be undertaken with the consent of and executed through 
the provincial Government.” The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Session— Patna— 25tk Sept, to 14th. October 1939 

The Autumn session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna 
on the 25th. September 1939. Eight non-official Bills were introduced. 

The Government having raised the objection that the Upper House was 
not competent to initiate taxation proposals, the Agricultural Income-tax (Second 
Amendment Bill was withdrawn by its sponsor. 

An adjournment motion was sought to be moved by Mr. Molar ah AH to 
discuss the inadequate measures taken for the protection or the inhabitants of 
the province^ “who are exposed to grave danger consequent upon the declaration 
of war by His Majesty’s Government against Germany.” 

^ 14th. OCTOBER : — The Council was prorogued sine die to-day after passing three 
official Bills, namely, the Belief Fund Amendment Bill, the Places of Pilgrimage 
Amendment Bill and the Court Fees Amendment Bill. 


The Assam Legislature 

Joint Session— Shillong— 4th, August 1939 

Agjiicxjlttjeal Ikoomb-tas Bill 

A joint session of both the House of the Assam Legislature summoned 
to discuss and vote on the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, which was passed by the 
Assembly but rejected by the Council, commenced at Shillong on the 4th. August 
1939. Eai Bahadur Heramba Prasad Borooah^ president of the Council, presiding. 
The uniquencess of the event and the grave issues involved aroused intense 
public interest in the session. The galleries were overcrowded with visitors and 
hundreds were refused admission for lack of space. The attendance of members 
of both the Houses was large, the only absentees being Mr. Basanta Kumar JDas, 
Speaker of the Assembly, Mrs. Zubeida Ataur Bahamauj Deputy President of the 
Council and two members of the Assembly. 

Before commencing business the President made a feeling reference to the death 
of Mr. Tarunram Phookan, a Congress leader. The Premier, Mr. Bardoloi^ leader 
of the House, Sir Muhammad Saadulla, leader of the Opposition, and several 
others joined in paying tribute to the memory of Mr, Phookan. 

Mr. Bohini Kumar Chaudhury, ex-Minister, raising a point of order questioned 
the competence of a joint session to consider a bill which was rejected by the 
Council. An interesting debate followed and the President ruled the point out of 
order saying that the competence of a session summoned by the Governor in the 
exercise of his discretion, according to the provision of sub-sec. 74, Government of 
India Act, was beyond question. The Finance Minister introduced the Bill for 
consideration. Mr. Moore (Eui’opean), opposing the Bill, reiterated that the 
European group accepted the principle of the bill but opposed it in the present 
form, because it did not provide reliefs or safeguards for those paying double 
taxation. The Bill was ultimately passed by 65 to 56 votes after which the House 
prorogued. 


Council Session — Shillong — 10th August 1939 

The Fieahcb Bill 

An one-day session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the 10th. August 1939 when the Assam Finance Bill which was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly in Apxil was passed without division. The Bill fixed the rates at 

22 
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which income under the Agricultural Income-tax Act and sales of articles of luxury 
under the Sales Tax Act would be taxed. ^ 

The Pinance Minister (Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmed) announced a general remis- 
sion to the extent of 50 per cent of the total annual tax to individuals, firms and 
companies on their making representations. 

On this, several amendments, which had been moved, were withdrawn. Only 
one amendment, moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Qousuddin Ahmed Choudhury^ 
to scale down the rate of taxation in the case of every individual, firm and other 
associations of persons (other than companies) was put to the vote and lost.^ 

Mr. H, Emblem. (European Group) had moved an amendment to substitute rate 
of one anna and six pies in the rupee for the two annas and six pies in the case 
of companies on the total income but withdrew it on the Finance Minister’s 
announcement of a 50 per cent remission. 

Clause 2 of the Bill states that the rates of Agricultural income-tax for the 
year which began on April 1 of this year shall, for the purpose of sections 3 and 5 
of the Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 1939, be as follows : — 

(A) In the case of every Hindu undivided or joint family (1) at the rate 
applicable, under the list of rates contained in (B , to a sum equal to the share of 
a brother, if such share exceeds Es, 5,000 and (2) at four pies in the rupee if the 
share of a brother is Es. 5,000 or less. 

(B) In the case of every individual, firm or other association of persons (other 
than companies) (1) on the first Es, 1,500 of the total income, the rate is nil, (2) 
on the next Es. 3,500 of the total income the rate is nine pies in the rupee, (3) on 
the next Es. 5.000 the rate is one anna and three pies in the rupee, (4) on the next 
Es. 5000 the rate is two annas in the rupee and (5) on the balance of the total 
income, the rate is two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

(C) In the case of every company on the whole of the total income the rate 
is two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

It is provided, however, that (1) no agricultural income-tax shall be payable 
on a total agricultural income which does not exceed Es. 3,000 and (2) the agricul- 
tural income-tax payable shall in no case exceed half the amount by which the 
total agricultural income exceeds Es. 3,000. 

Eegarding the rates of the sales tax, Clause 3 states, “the tax levied under 
section 3 (1) of the Assam Sales Tax Act, 1939, shall be a tax of 5 per cent on the 
retail sale of each of the following articles : motor cars, motor cycles and radio or 
wireless sets,” 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill points out that “the object of 
this Bill is to impose for the year 1939-40 the rates of taxation under sections 3 
and 5 of the Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 1939, and under section 3 G) of the 
Assam Sales Tax Act, 1939, for balancing the Budget and producing extra funds 
for the development of the nation-building activities of the Government. 


The C. P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Nagpur— 2nd. to 18th, August 1939 

Land Ebvende Amendment Bill 

The autumn session of the Central Provinces Legislative Assembly commenced 
at Nagpur on the 2iid. August 1939. ^ The attendance was thin. Official business was 
transacted during the sitting, which lasted tivo hours. Seven bills were passed 
into law* 

During discussion on the Bill amending the C. P. Land Eevenue Act, 1917, 
which gives power to the Government to order direct payment of land revenue due 
from malik makbuza lands instead of through the “malgiizars,” the spokesmen of 
^e malguzars contended that it amounted to a breach of contract between the 
Government and the “malguzars” regarding the collection of land taxes. The 
Eevenue Minister, Mr. S. F. aokhale, replying, pointed out that the Bill was 
equitable in nature. He repudiated the charge of breach of contract and said that 
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the “malguzars” were merely agents of the Government in collecting rents from 
tenants. The Government now wanted to do away with this practice and set up its 
own machinery for collection of rents from tenants. The Bill was passed into law. 
Peimary Education Amend. Bill 

An important Bill, which was also passed to-day, sought to amend the 0. P. 
Primary Education Act, 1920. Under the provisions of this measure, the Provincial 
Government can formulate and bring into operation schemes for the spread of 
primary education of boys and girls of communities in particular areas, the 
expenses to be borne by the local bodies concerned. During discussion on this Bill, 
Mr. Iftikhar Ali (Muslim League) pleaded for exclusion of girls who could not 
attend schools on religious grounds. The Education Minister explained that the 
object of the Bill was the speedy removal of illiteracy from villages. He, therefore, 
failed to appreciate the view -point oi those who asked for exemption for girls. The 
nation to-day needed, said the Minister, educated mothers and, therefore, the educa- 
tion of girls was essential. 

Other Official Bills 

On the motion of the Minister, Mr. D, P. Mishra the House passed into law 
an important Bill which enabled the Government to introduce adult franchise for 
all municipalities in the province. 

On the Premier, Pandit R, S, Shukla^s motion the Assembly passed the Bill 
amending the C, P. Game Act. Tenants will now be permitted to shoot wild 
animals, thus enabling them to protect their crops, 

Tenancy Amendment Bill 

3rd. AUGUST The Assembly rejected to-day Eao Saheb D. D. Rajurkar's 
motion for circulation of the Tenancy Amendment Bill. Mr. S, F. Qokhale, 
Revenue Minister, refuting the Opposition charge, said that the Government 
was not rushing the measure through and were referring it to a select committee. 
He added that is was to improve the land and remove the slavery of the tenant 
that the measure had been undertaken. The Government did not wish to deprive 
'‘malguzars” of their rights. The House, thereafter, took up the Revenue 
Minister's motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, and adjourned. 

Money-lenders’ Amendment Bill 

5th. AUGUST The Assembly transacted non-official business to-day by 
passing into law Mr. Rajendra Singhas Moneylenders’ Amendment Bill with an 
amendment that the Act shall not apply to proprietors, who have advanced grain or 
money exclusively to any of his tenants for seed, land improvement or agncultural 
operations. 

Minimum Wages Bill 

The Opposition suffered a defeat by 24 votes to 64 when it pressed for 
divison Mr. G S, Page's motion for reference to a select committee the 
Minimum Wages Bill. The Bill proposed that every male labourer shall be 
paid at least 10 annas per day and every female labourer 6 annas and restricting 
.the hours of work to eight. The hon. Mr. Bharuka, opposing the Bill, said 
‘that the Government was very sympathetic towards the labourers but the fixing 
of a minimum wage for all parts of the province would tell on their industries 
as they had to face s keen competition and the whole agricultural structure would 
collapse. Further, if the Bill was passed, the Government would be required to 
spena 40 lakhs of rupees more on industrial labour for their work. 

Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery Bill 

Mr. F. R, Kalappa (Congress) next moved that the Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. L, H, Bartlett 
raised a point of order that the Bill came within the purview of the federal 
legislation list as it referred to labour in mines, hence it was ultra vires of this 
legislature, which the Speaker, Mr. G. S. Gupta ruled out. Rao Sahib Rajurkar, 
leader of the Opposition, supporting the Bill suggested that ^ the local bodies 
and the P. W. D. should be exempted from the operation of the Bill, 

Municipal Roads— Adj. Motion 

7tb. AUGUST The dissolution of the Kamptee Municipality formed the 
subject matter of an adjournment motion in the Assembly this morning. Mr. 
Iftikar Alt (Muslim League) sought the adjournment of the House to discuss 
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“the undemocratic policy of the Government” pursued in regard to municipal 
committees of the province, particularly in dissolving the’ Municipal Committee at 
Kamptee. The hon. Mi\ D. P. Mishra, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
opposed the admission of the motion, on the ground that it was vague and did not 
refer to any particular municipality and cited Kamptee merely by way of illustra- 
tion. The hon. Mr, G, B. Gupta, Speaker of the Assembly, admitted the 
motion. But the mover obtained the support of only 21 members. The minimum 
being 23, the motion fell through. The House thereafter continued discussion of 
non-official Bills, 

Agrabian Distress 

8th. AUGUST In the course of the discussion on non-official resolutions to- 
day, a reference was made to the distress prevailing in the province. The general 
deficiency in rainfall in the province had caused considerable uneasiness in rural 
areas. In several places, field labourers had left the villages in search of 
other work. Eeports of scarcity of fodder had also been received. From 
certain parts of the province requests had been received by_ the Government 
to organise relief. Conditions were reported to be worse in the Berar and 
the Nagpur divisions than in other parts. Mr. S, F. Gokhale, Minister for 
Eevenue, replying to the debate on the resolution, referred to above, said that 
the premises on which it was based were wrong. The outturn of crops, taken as 
a whole during the current year, was not very much less than that of last year. 
This year, however, happened to be unfortunately one of those in which estimates 
turned out to be wrong; but the conditions of the year were very peculiar, and 
to make an accurate forecast was difficult. The Minister stated that the 
Government had already remitted a sum of Es. four lakhs, and suspended the 
collection of nearly 24 lakhs this year. Orders had been issued to the district 
officers to tour extensively to study the conditions. The Government, he said, 
were aware of the pitiable condition of the Kisans and were trying to open relief 
works according to the needs. The total land revenue was Es. 2.59 crores. 
If their request was accepted, the Government would lose nearly 1.29 crores 
which would completely break the back of the Government. Mr, Khandekar 
suggested that a death auty should be imposed on the rich to make good the loss 
which would be incurred by carrying out the resolution. The resolution was 
by 51 to 21 votes. 

The Tenancy Amendment Bill 

4th. AUGUST The Assembly referred to-day to select committees the Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and the Municipalities Amendment Bill. The latter Bill 
abolishes the system of nomination. It, however, provides that where not 
even one Muslim, one Harijan and one woman are elected to the Minicipal 
Committee a representative of each of the three classes be selected by the elected 
members. In case the latter fail to select them, the Provincial Government will 
have power to nominate them. 

Haeijan Temple Worship Bill 

16th. AUGUST Two important legislative measures, namely, the Earijan 
Temple Worship (Eemoyal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidyamandir Bill were 
referred to select committees to-day. The former had been framed on the 
lines of the Bombay and Madras Temple Entry Bills. While the Harijan members 
of the Opposition opposed it, as they thought it fell short of their demands, 
those on the Congress benches supported the measure. Premier R, S. Shukla, 
replying to the debate, said that a province like Madras, which was known for 
its orthodoxy had opened temples and asked if they would not be thrown open 
in this province. He informed the House that out of 41 official opinions 39 
were in favour and amongst the non-officials a vast majority supported the 
proposed bill. The Premier assured the Harijan members that the Government 
would do everything possible to ameliorate their condition and wished that those 
who had opposed the Bill would also join hands with the Government. 

The Vidyamandir Bill 

The Vidyamandir Bill, which had been the subject of severe criticism at the 
hands of the Muslims, brought forth to-day an attack on the syllabus, but the 
Speaker holding that they could not go into the merits of the Bill and the Premier's 
statement that the question of syllabus was still under consideration, cut short 
the attack* 
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Collection of Statistics Bill 

The House nest passed into law the Collection of Statistics Bill, Grants-in-Aid 
to Local Bodies Bill, and Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Amendment) 
BilL The last Bill aimed at regulating rates by appointing rate-fixing committees 
which will prescribe maximum rates for ginning and pressing. As this novel 
measure ^ involves certain amount of interference with the industry, the Government 
are restricting its operation for five years at the end of which the position would 
be reviewed. The Village Sanitation and Public Management (i^mendment) Bill 
was circulated while the hon. Mr. S, D. Gokhale did not proceed with the Berar 
Land Eevenue Code (Amendment) Bill in view of the prevailing distress there- 

18th. AUGUST : — The Municipalities and Local Self-Government Amendment 
Bills were passed into law without a division. By these measures, nominations 
to local bodies will be abolished. The House then adjournd sine die. 


Winter Session — Nagpur — let. Nov. to 8th. November 1939 

The Vidyamandir Bill (contd.) 

The attempts of the Opposition to hold up legislation were foiled to-day 
when the House commenced its winter session at Nagpur on the 1st. 
November 1939. Mr. Khaparde (University Independent) said that he learnt 
from the press that the Ministry proposed to resign on November 4, If that 
was so, he appealed to the Government not to rush through any legislation 
•controversial in character and which may not be to the liking of their successors. 
Mr. Bajurker, Leader of the Opposition, also joined in the appeal. Mr. Rauf 
Shah, Leader of the League Party, asked the Ministry to follow the Bombay 
Ministry’s example in this matter. The Premier, Pandit E. 8 . Shukla, after some 
discussion, announced that he was unmoved by the appeal. 

The hon. Mr. 8. F. Gokhale, Education Minister, then moved consideration of 
the Vidya Mandir Bill as reported by the Select Committee. Mr. T. J. Kedar 
raised a point of order as to the legality of moving the Bill, which, he contended, 
was a financial measure and could not be moved without the consent and 
recommendation of the Governor. The point of order was ruled out by the Speaker. 

2nd. NOVEMBER —The Assembly passed into law to-day the Vidya Mandir 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, by 62 votes to 19, after which 
it took up consideration of the Tenancy Bill. Opposition to the Bill was 
based mainly on the ground that it created denominational institutions, namely 
Vidya Mandirs and Madinatulims, which would foster a religious bias and retard 
the national unity. Mr. Ahdur Rahman KJtan (Muslim League) appealed to the 
Governor to use his power to protect the rights of minorities and not to give his 
assent to the Bill. The hon. Mr. 8 . V. Gokhale, Minister of Education, reminded 
the House that the Government had not departed from the agreement reached 
with the Muslims on the subject. He appealed to the Muslims and other 
oppositionists to extend their full co-operation in the cause of the spread of 
literacy throughout the province. The Bill, he added, facilitate the establishment 
of Vidya Mandirs and Madinatulims in villages for the spread of literacy by 
establishing one school in every village managed by a village committee. Up-to-aate, 
100 Vidya Mandirs had been established on the initiative of the Government. The 
scheme was not intended to supplant the normal educational activity of the 
Government or local bodies, but the Bill intended to give corporate existence to 
those managing Vidya Mandirs and make them accountable in law. The Minister 

pointed out that the Bill did not debar a Muslim joining a Vidya Mandir or a 

Hindu joining a Madinatulim. The naming of the institution would depend on the 
wishes of the donor. 

The Tenancy Bill 

On the ground that the Government had said that if the Tenancy Bill was 
not passed, all labour would be lost, the Speaker, Mr. G. D. Gupta, suspended 
the Standing Order requiring the lapse of ten days between the publication of 
the Select Committee report on the Bill and the taking up of its consideration. 
The hon, Mr. Mehta, Law Minister, on behalf of the Government, argued that 
nothing would be gained by prolonging the agony of the tenants and others whose 

interests were affected by the measure. Mr, B. B. Bajurkar, Leader of the 

Opposition, moved for circulation of the Bill. 
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3rd. NOVEMBER The Assembly divided five times to-day in the course of the 
discussion on the Bill, the proportion of voting on the whole being four to one 
in fayour of the Government “You are practising a camouflage on Malguzars 
by restraining their rights bit by bit. If you are not giving sufficient compensation 
now, what guarantee is there that you will accede to their just demand in case 
of absolute abolition in future”? asked Mr, G. if. Chitnovis^ opposing the Eevenue 
Member’s motion that the Eeport of the Select Committee on the Bill 
be taken into consideration at once. Khan Bahadur Ilidayat Husain warned 
the Government that a measure passed in such haste would lead to class war. 
Mr. S. V. Gokhale, Minister for Eevenue, said that, class war was not caused 
by a measure of this kind. On the contrary, it would obviate class war and 
lead to general contentment. Eefuting the charge of haste, the Minister said the 
measure was such as could not be postponed. 

Eesolution on War 

4th. NOVEMBER For the first time in its history, the Assembly held a 
morning sitting to-day to facilitate the disposal of business. The whole of 
the morning was devoted to the discussion of the amendments to the Premieres 
resolution, most of which were negatived. In the afternoon, it was expected tliat 
the C, P. Tenancy Amendment Bill would be passed, but the Government decided 
to postpone its consideration to a future date. 

Of the eleven amendments to the Premier’s war resolution, only two, namely, 
those moved by Mr. Rauf Shah, Muslim League leader, and by Mr. Thaknr Chedijal, 
Chief Whip of the Congress Party, were held to be in order. Mr. Rauf Shahs 
amendment underwent certain drafting changes. Mr. Chedilal^s amendment was held 
to be in order despite the objection of Mr. T. J. Kedar that there was no need to 
express confidence in the Ministry while calling upon them to resign. The debate 
on the amendment evoked the remark from Mr. P. G. Khaparde that ’‘the Congress 
ministries did not come into office nor are they going out of office. They were put 
into office and are being taken away from office.” (Laughter). 

Speaking on the war resolution, the Premier, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla 
traced the developments leading up to the entry of India in the war and said that 
of all the members of the British Commonwealth, it was India and India alone 
which had been dragged into the war without a single Indian having been so 
much as consulted on the matter. “Nothing in recent times has brought home to 
us, as this act of the British Government, the infexiority of the status that 
India occupies in the so-called British Commonwealth of Nations” he 
declared. Critically analysing the statements made by H. E. the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, the Premier said that they would be failing in their 
duty if they did not take note of these pronouncements and did not voice 
the disappointment and resentment which they had created in the minds of the 
people of these provinces whom they represented in this House. The Premier said 
that India’s case was unanswerable and could not bo resisted by England without 
exposing herself to the ridicule of the world, but unfortunately both for England 
and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule the demand itself with the 
result that this country was faced with a conflict which perhaps might prove to be 
unprecedented in history. Eeferring to Sir Samuel Hoare s remarks in the House 
of Commons that he did not desire the waste of all those efforts which he and other 
British statesmen had made to bring to an end the grim chapters of non-co-opera- 
tion and to make it easier for Indians and the British to work together, the Premier 
said that he had hoped that “those giim chapters” had actually ended and that 
India would get her birthright without any further struggle and suffering. It was 
in that hope that they had accepted office in 1937 and it was in that hope that 
they had worked night and day not only to ameliorate the lot of the suffering 
people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, of the British people 
that Indians could successfully shoulder responsibility for managing their finances 
and maintaining law and order in their own country. 

“The fact that we have proved our fitness for self-government has not 
brought us nearer our goal. Now another bogey has been trotted out before 
us— the bogey of minorities,” added Pandit Shukla. “By now, who is so ignorant 
as not to know that it is Nazi technique first to foster communal bitterness 
among a free people and then make it a reason for depriving them of their 
freedom ? The only difference is that while the Nazis use communal differences 
for conquering a free nation, British statesmen are using it to perpetuate their 
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conquest of the Indian people.” The Premier said that the communal problem 
not being peculiar to India, could be solved here as it had been solved elsewhere. 
There must be a reasonable solution which could be found, provided the third 

K left the field or chme forward as a peacemaking factor. “But unfortunately 
s, the^ third party is not a disinterested entity, but one which consciously 
or unconsciously takes advantages of these communal bickerings.” To lay emphasis 
on the communal question at this juncture was short-sighted policy and was as 
dangerous as playing^ with fire. “I could have understood Germany trying on her 
own account to stir up communal trouble with a view to creating a state of 
anarchy in this country,” declared the Premier. “What is surprising is that it 
is British statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy's game.” The Premier 
warned that “the enemies of England, be they open or convert, will have ample 
material in India to work upon. Many amongst the communalists, be they Hindus 
or Muslims, have a fascination for Fascist theories. Moreover, thanks to "the un- 
thinking attitude of England, a large number of people, sincere in their own 
way and drawn from all communities, look upon Eussia and her Communist 
theory as a panacea for all ills of this unhappy country. If the British 
Government, the Princes and various communities cannot solve the Indian 
problem, rnore and more people in desperation will look for a solution from 
quarters which we have learnt to hate but which the younger generation is learning 
to look up with expectancy.” 

Continuing, the Premier said: “Sir Samuel Hoare has been pleased to divide 
India into Congress India and non-Oongress India. He will very soon discover 
that the only stabilising factor in present-day India is the Congress and any 
weakening* of its influence will open the floodgates of Nazism, Fascism ana 
Bolshevism. It would be a thousand pities if the British Government in its 
anxiety to stay in India yet awhile and if the communally-minded men in their 
zeal for a few crumbs so far forget themselves as to destroy the Indian National 
Congress, which, in my opinion, is a second Himalayas which protects India from 
the inroads of foreign Nazi and Bolshevik hordes.” Concluding the Premier said. 
“I would only ask Sir Samuel Hoare to remember that the prospect of repression 
he holds out for us may or may not break the spirit of this nation, but it will 
certainly provide German propagandists with stories of atrocities. Eepression, 
if and when practised, will shock the conscience of the world much more than 
German atrocities as it would be practised upon an unarmed population and upon 
non-violent resisters. Yes, it seems that another and a more grim period in the 
history of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all the spiritual 
courage that it can muster to meet the threat given by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf 
of the British Government. I have no doubt that if the threat does materialise and 
we are forced to resist it we shall be embarking upon the task with easy conscience. 
Our objective being nothing else than our own freedom and that of other 
suppressed nations, our weapon being nothing but complete non-violence, we can 
go forward on our path with the conviction that truth and justice are on our side, 
and though truth and justice might sufier a temporary setback, still they are bound 
to triumph in the end.” 

Ml*. Bauf Shah, moving the Muslim League amendment, regretted that the 
Premier had called the minority problem a bogey. The Government had failed to 
create coafidence in the minds of minorities and Muslims were generally afraid 
that they were not properly protected. He added that during the two and a half 
years the Congress had held office, they should have solved the minority question. 

While Mr. Bauf Shah referred to the judicious settlement of the communal 
question in Egypt. Mr. Pande (Congress) asked whether he was prepared to give 
the same concession to non-Muslims in provinces like the Punjab as Zaglul Pasha 
had given in Egyi)t, to which Mr. Eauf Shah replied that he did not belong to 
that province (laughter)* , , , , , 

The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 6th. 
November when Mr. Ahdar Bauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League party in the 
Assembly, continuing his unfinished speech, criticised the present day leadership of 
the Congress and contended that their vision and outlook were narrow. If Mr. G, 
E. Das, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and such others had been in the Congress, 
Muslims would not have left it. 

Mrs. Kale : Are you ready to follow Mr. Subhas Bose ? 

Mr. Bauf Shah : You give the leadership of the Congress to him and you will 
see. Continuing. Mr. Eauf Shah said that he preferred the Hindu Mahasabha to 
the Congress, because it was more honest in its attitude towards Muslims, 
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while the ConaTess indulged in camouflage. He concluded by saying that the 
Congress was denying t 9 Muslims that freedom of opinion and democracy which 

it was demanding of Britain. r -x- • i_- 

Rao Sahib Rajurkar, Leader of the Opposition, moving his amendment, 
expressed disstatisfaction with the statements made by Lord Zetland and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, which, he said, were not calculated to inspire a feeling of co-opera- 
tion in the minds of Indians, though their sympathies were undoubtedly with the 
Allies in the war, 

Mr. T, J. Kedar (University Vice-Chancellor) said that in regard to the 
form and content of Dominion Status, according to constitutional law, it was 
as was pointed out by Lord Samuel in the Commons debate, the majority 
community who had a right to be consulted and the minority had no locus standi. 
It was only after that form had been settled that the minorities could claim 
protection, not from an alien authority but from the majority and to insist that 
that protection should be adequate and satisfactory. He thought it was a mistake 
for Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Eajendra Prasad to have accepted the invitation 
to meet Mr. Jinnah. The bane of India was that the minority communities 
could approach the British Government and make common cause against the 
majority. Concluding, Mr. Kedar said that if Indian Muslims did not consider 
themselves Indians first, they had no right to be heard and he reminded them 
that the aggressor on India, whoever he was, whether a Muslim or any other, 
would be met with resistance. Mr. Kedar asserted that so long as unity was 
made a condition precedent to the grant of Dominion Status, that unity would 
never be achieved. 


Mr. B. G. Khaparde (University representative) said there was no limit 
to asking but there was a limit to giving. The minority in India wanted to rule 
the majority, because it was a minority. Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment 
that the lilinistry should, instead of resigning, stick to office and take steps to 
impart military training to make the people fit for self-defence. He said that 
he was himself once a non-co-operator but he had soon realised the futility of 
non-co-operation. If there was no chance of their wishes being fulfilled by 
remaining in office, they might still remain in office and do some-thing which 
would make the fulfilment of those wishes a possibility. He pointed out that by 
absenting themselves from the Central Assembly, Congressmen had helped the 
passage of the Defence of India Act and wondered why they were now compla- 
ining that the powers and activities of the Provincial Governments had been 
curtailed. 

Dr. jV. B* Khare, ex-Congress Premier, moving his amendment asking mem- 
bers of the majority party to resign attacked the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi. 
He blamed Gandhiji for making the Congress weak. 

Thakur Chedilal moved his amendment expressing full confidence of the 
House in the Ministry and asking the Ministry to resign. 

Mr. H, J. Khandekar (Harijan), the Vice-President of the Provincial 
Forward Bloc, felt that had the Congress High Command followed Mr. Bose’s 
suggestion about giving six months' ultimatum to England, the Viceroy’s statement 
of October 18 would have been different. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 


7tli. NOVEMBER Mr .L. H. Bartlett, representing the European Group, remarked 
to-day that modern methods of warfare had brought India very much closer to Europe 
than even before and she could not keep aloof. Under the modern democratic form of 
Government, he said, it was not always possible to consult representatives of popular 
opinion before taking measures. Statesmen had to be guided by previous expressions 
of public feeling. Previously India had united by expressed disapproval of Nazism 
and as such it was not difficult to understand the measures adopted by the 
Government. If these measures were not taken, the Government would have laid 
itself open to the charge of neglecting its duty of protecting the country. Eeferring 
to the Ordinances, Mr. Bartlett observed that in times of great stress and emergency 
such things were inevitable and the restrictions imposed in India were not so severe 
as those imposed in England. Kegardilrg restriction of the power of all Provincial 
Governments of which the Congress had complained, he failed to understand their 
attitude. If they were in the position of the Government of India, they would have 
acted in exactly the same waw. 

Rev, Rogers (Anglo-Indian) suggested the formation of a National Government 
in this hour of crisis. 
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Mr. said that the demand for a declaration of war aims in their 

application to India was good but untimely. By helping England, India would be 
helping herself. 

Bev. Bogers observed that merely because England bad not conceded India’s 
demand, it was wrong for the_ Congress to go into the wilderness. 

Mr. M. Haq (Muslim League) believed that democracy had failed under 
the present constitution. He alleged that liberty of religion and liberty of the Press 
had not been maintained by the Government and cited the case of the Hitavada 
from whom, he said, facilities had been withdrawn. 

Mrs. S. Chauhan could not understand how while Britain was fighting for 
democracy, she could withhold independence from India and why India had 
been declared a belligerent country without her consent. She reiterated the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. A.bdul Rahman Khan (League) said if anyone had any complaint against 
British Imperialism it was the Muslims as history would show. He thought 
Muslims could protect themselves. It was the Hindus who wanted British protection 
The Muslims had acquired a separatist mentality because of the treatment they had 
received at the hands of the Congress. 

Messrs. Jakatdar, V. R. Ralappa, A. Saigal, and Agnibhoj and Mrs. Durgabai 
Joshi (Congress members) supported the Premier’s resolution while Messrs. Gulam 
Ahmed Hussain (Muslim League) and Khobergade (Harijan Ambedkarite) 
opposed it. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

8th. NOVEMBER ‘.—After four day’s debate, the Assembly passed this evening the 
Premier's war crisis resolution as amended without a division. The amendments accept- 
ed were those moved by Thakur Chedilal (Congress) expressing the fullest confidence 
in the Ministry and calling upon the Ministers to resign and Mr. Khandekar's 
(Scheduled Caste) amendment regarding safeguards to minorities. The Muslim League 
amendment was lost by 69 votes against 7. Other amendments were either lost or 
withdrawn. 

Mr. K P. Pande^ Mr. M. Y, Shared and Dr. Mohodaya spoke in favour of 
the Premier’s resolution, which was opposed by Mr. Iftikar Alt, and Rhan Bahadur 
Mirza Rahman Beg, 

The hon’ble Pandit Z). P. Mishra said that they did not want Swaraj at once 
but an assurance of independence after the war, if unity between Hindus and 
Muslims was brought about. He declared that the Muslim League was not repre- 
sentative of Muslim opinion in the provinces. He appealed to the House to sink 
their differences. 

Premier Shukla said that they had done their best and asked the House to 
support his resolution. After the resolution had been passed, Mr, G, S, Gupta, 
the Speaker adjourned the House sine die. 


The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session — Cuttack — 4th. Sept, to 15th. Sept. ^39 

Sambalpur Local Self-Govt. Bill 

The Monsoon session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Cuttack 
on the 4th. September 1939. Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier and Leader of the 
House, referred to the deaths of Mr. G, C, Thatraj Bahadur, a member of the Orissa 
Assembly, and Mr. T, R, Phookan of Assam, who was a member of the O’Donnel 
Committee. Separate condolence resolutions were passed, all standing. The Speaker 
associated himself with the sentiments expressed by the House and promised to 
convey the resolutions to the families of the deceased. 

Mr. Bodhram Dubey introduced the Sambalpur Local Self-Government Bill 
to make better provision to provide for the creation of representative institutions in 
rural areas in the Sambalpur District. He said that the Bill had been introduced 
pending the introduction of a consolidated bill for the Province for replacing the 
present obsolete system of District Councils by District Boards on the lines of the 
23 
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District Boards of North Orissa. Mr. Patnaik, opposing, wanted 
wait till a consolidated bill had been introduced. . 

Discussion had not finished when the House adiourned till the next day, the 
Sth. September when Mr. Brojo Sundar Das’s amendment for circulatin" the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion was rejected by 22 to 10 votes. Similmy, the House 
rejected Mr. M, G. Patnalk's amendment for referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
bv 24 to 11 votes. As the House was going to proceed to consider the Bill, clause 
by clause, the Hon. Mr. Biswa Nath Das, Premier, stated that this was the first 
legislative measure that Sambalpur was going to have. In view of that he appealed 
to the Opposition not to move any amendment to the clauses but to come to a 
compromise regarding the same by private consultations. Mr. Brojo Sundar Das 
welcomed this gesture of compromise and agreed to the proposal of the Premier. 

OmssA Development Schemes 


The Government next presented a number of supplementary demands for 
development schemes. A sum of Rs. 16,400 was demanded for a scheme of 
repairs to irrigation tanks in Angul subdivision. 

It had been decided by the Government that Khaddar should be substituted 
for mill yarn and that all prison clothing should be in khadi. The total quantity 
approximately required for 1939-40 was 26,000 yards out of which looms in the 
jails of the province manufactured 10,550 yards, and the purchase of remaining 
cloth was estimated to cost Rs. 7.725. Thus the total cost of 26,000 yards partly 
manufactured in the jails and partly purchased from the A. I. S. A. would 

be about Rs. 12,618. as compared with Rs. 4.313-4. Demand had therefore 
been made for Rs. 8,500 towards the cost of khaddar purchased outside the 
province. 

A demand was also made for the provision of 50 extra students in the 
physics and chemistry classes of the Intermediate classes of the Ravenshaw College 
due to increased admissions. 

A demand for Rs. 35,730 was also made for the construction of buildings at 
Bari for the Basic Education scheme. 

A sum of Rs* 600 was demanded for grant to All-Orissa Deaf and Dumb 

School started by Mr. B. B. Chowdary, which is the only institution of its 

kind in Orissa. 

Another demand of Rs. 16,000 was made for the mass literacy scheme. 

To put into operation the recommendation of the Salt Industry Inquiry 

Committee, the Government have made a demand for Rs. 1,300. 

For the anti-malarial operations at Koraput by way of extensive improvements 
to the various drains and nullahas a demand for Rs. 15,000 out or a total of 
Rs. 30,700 for the scheme was made. 

Demands were also made for the construction of inspection bungalows at 
Rayagada and Nawapara. The House then adjourned till the Sth. 

Sambalpur Local Self-Govt. Bill (contd.) 

Sth. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the Sambalpur Local Self-Govern- 
ment Bill with slight modifications in the clause regarding the removal of members. 
As a result of mutual consultation between the Treasury 'Benches and the Opposi- 
tion there were very few amendments of a minor nature. The speaker put 234 
clauses of the Bill to vote one by one and all were passed. The Bill as amended 
was then passed. According to existing constitution there is no direct system of 
election to the District Council of Sambalpur. Tenants have thus got no voice at all 
in the elections and so the existing system has grown obsolete and is not in 
keeping with the progress made by Sambalpur district in several other spheres of 
activities. The present Bill as passed by the Assembly extends the provision of 
the Bihar and Orissa local Self-Government Act to Sambalpur with sucli modifica- 
tions as _ are suited to the present conditions of Sambalpur. So this Bill brings 
the existing local bodies into line with similar institutions in other districts of 
north Orissa. During the discussion of the Bill the Hon, Bodhram Dube, Minister 
pointed out that another unified consolidated Bill for the whole of Orissa would soon 
be brought forward. Meanwhile this Bill had been introduced to give 
Sambalpur those amenities of civic life which had so long been denied 
to her. 

Prohibition Bill 


, House next took up consideration of the Prohibition Bill moved by the 

hon. Mr. BodhTaiu Dube* Mr. Dube said that the Government proposed to 
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introduce early total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where opium prohibi- 
tion had already^ been enforced. Complete Prohibition would gradually extend 
to the whole ^ province. He said that total Prohibition meant a loss of Rs. 3,300, 
000 in addition to the cost of the additional Prohibition staff. The Government 
were thinking of taxation to replenish this loss, but even if that loss could 
not be ^ replenished, they were determined to introduce Prohibition. 
The ^ Minister continued : “Prohibition in the entire province of Orissa will 
entail a loss of about 40 lakhs of rupees in the revenue of the province. The 
present income from Excise is about 33 lakhs of rupees. There will be a 
loss of this whole amount after this Bill comes into operation. Over and 
above that there will be an additional expenditure of about 7 lakhs of rupees for 
maintaining an extra staff in addition to the staff now working in the Excise De- 
partment and other expenses for putting the Act into operation and working out 
its details.” Total prohibition being the ultimate policy of the Government, the 
present Bill proposes to prohibit absolutely the import, export, transport, manufac- 
ture, possession, and sale of liquor and intoxicating drugs except under certain 
special circumstances. The hon. Mr. Duhe pointed out that the Government at 
present intended to introduce total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where 
opium prohibition had already been enforced. Gradually the whole of this Act or 
some provisions would be introduced in different parts of the province. Referring to 
the problem of how to recoup the enormous loss in the revenue of the province 
the Hon’ble Mr. Dube said that it was a very difficult question. The Government 
were considering the possibility of imposing various taxation on different matters 
such as Agricultural Income-tax, but they did not know how far they would be 
able to recoup the loss by these taxation measures. But supposing, continued 
the hon. Mr. Dube, they could not make good the whole loss, that was 
no justification for putting off such an important social legislation that would surely 
improve the economic, social and moral condition of the people of this province. 
The members of the opposition, who spoke on the consideration motion, 
expressed their sympathy with the principle underlying the Bill but asked 
the Government to move cautiously in view of the financial loss that this poor 

g rovince was likely to incur when it would be put into operation. The discussion 
ad not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

Supplementary Demands 

9tli. SEPTEMBER : — The whole of to-day was taken up for the discussion of 
demands for the supplementary grants. The opposition tabled cut motions to every 
item of demand for eliciting certain information. The cut motions were, however, 
withdrawn after the Ministers had supplied the required informations. 

The Hon. Mr. Nityanando Kanungo, Minister for P. W. D., moved for a 
supplementary demand of Rs. 10,050 for the repair of certain embankments. The 
Hon. Mr. Kanungo pointed out that these repairs were urgent and they could not 
be held over till the next year. By moving a cut motion of Rs 100 to the demand, 
Mr. if* G. Patnaik wanted to know what the policy of the Government was with 
regard to the embankments. Sometime ago they learnt that the Government favour- 
ed the policy of demolishing the embankments. Now they were asking monpy for 
repairing them. So, he wanted to know the policy that the Government were 
following. The Hon. Mr. Kanungo, in reply, pointed out that the Flood Committee 
of 1928 recommended the demolition of embankments. Now the Flood Advisory 
Committee, consisting of Mr. English, Mr. Rangiya and Mr. Vipan had recom- 
mended that these embankments should he strengthened. The Government had 
accepted the recommendation of the Flood Advisory Committee. So, these repairs 
were necessary. The cut motion was withdrawn and the demand voted. 

The Assembly also voted Rs. 18,840 for sinking ’.two tube wells, one either at 
Kakatpur or Brahmagiri area in the district of Puri and the other at Ratlang Pat 
in the district of Cuttack. During the discussion the hon. Mr. Kityananda 
Kanungo pointed out that the cost of sinking two tube wells might seem to be 
heavy but these were different for the ordinary tube wells. The size of the proposed 
wells would be 5 inches each to a depth not exceeding 275 feet each. Further these 
wells would be installed in far-off villages and the contractors would have to carry 
the materials for sinking these wells by cart from the railway stations to distatn 
places. These wells would be installed as experimental measures to irrigate about 
300 acres of land in each area. 

The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Lube moved for a supplementary demand of Rs. 
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8 500 for clothing of prisoners in jails. In moving the demand the Hon. Mr. 
Dube pointed out that hitherto cloth required for prison clothing were manufactured 
by jail labour with mill yarn. It had since been decided by the Government 
that hhaddar yarn should be substituted for mill yarn and that all prison clothing 
should be in khadi. The total quantity of cloth required for the purpose during 
the year 1939-40 would be approximately 26.000 yards. Out of this quantity, the 
jails ot the province which had looms, would be able to manufacture with khaddar 
yarn about 10,550 yards and the balance of 15,450 yards would have to be purchased 
from the A. I. S. A. The cost of manufacturing 10,550 yards of khadi cloth in 
jails would be Es. 5,203-4 approximately and that of purchasing 15,450 yards of 
khadi cloth would be Es. 7,725. ^ Thus the total cost of khadi cloth of 26,000 
yards, partly manufactured in the jails and partly purchased would be about 
Es. 12,618. Had the whole quantity of cloth been manufactured with mill yarns 
by jail labour, the total approximate cost would have been Es. 4,313-4 only. So, 
he moved for the supplementary demand of Es. 8,500 to meet the extra cost likely 
to be involved during the current year. Mr. Brojo Sundar Das, Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition, moved that the demand be reduced by Es. 100. In moving 
the cut motion Mr. Das said that he might probably be regarded as an iconoclast 
for trying to^ reduce the demand on khadi. But he wanted to make it clear at 
the outset that he was not against khadi. He would not have objected if khadi 
was spun and woven in jails by the convicts themselves for their clothing. He 
characterised the heavy expenses for buying hand spun yarn for manufacturing 
khadi for the clothing of the convicts as uneconomic. After all, Mr. Das pointed 
out that the mill made cloths, now used by the convicts, were indigenous products 
and as such swadeshi. He could not see any reason why the Government had 
launched upon this huge expenses for substituting mill cloths with ^ khadi. Eather 
the Government should have tried to manufacture khadi with jail labour than 
purchasing them at such huge expense from the A. I. S. A. 

Mr. Eaj Krishna Bose, Parliamentary Secretary, in replying, stated that Mr. 
Brojo Sundar Das declared that he was not an iconoclast and was not against 
khadi. But it was surprising that in the face of this pious statement he had 
taken cudgels against the Government for substituting the clothing of the convicts 
with khadi. The Government were so long manufacturing the clothing of the 
convicts with mill yarns purchased from the Nagpur and Cawnpur mills and with 
jail labour. Now they had decided to substitute hand spun yarn in place of mill 
yarn. Mr. M, G. JPatnaik, in supporting the cut motion, said that the Congress 
and Mahatma Gandhi had advised that yarn should be spun by the consumer 
himself for his use. They were showing lip sympathy to the Congress by 
purchasing khadi. By taking this move the Government were trying to please 
the A. I. S. A. He considered this huge expenditure as uneconomic. The Eev. 
Mr. E, M, Evans said that the Province was poor and for that reason the Govern- 
ment could not provide with sufficient funds for the nation-building departments. 
In view of that it was uneconomic for launching upon this huge expenditure for 
introducing khadi in jails. The discussion had not concluded when the Assembly 
adjourned. 

Court Pees Amend. Bill 

12th. SEPTEMBER :~The Assembly to-day passed the Court Fees Act Amend- 
ment Bill without any opposition. 

Prohibition Bill‘(contd.) 

The House next passed the Prohibition Bill after a debate lasting only five 
hours, agreement having been reached at informal discussions on certain amend- 
ments. when the Bill was^ introduced Mr. M. G. Patnaik voiced his disapproval 
of the Government’s prohibition policy, especially in the poor state of finances of 
Orissa. Eeferring to the prohibition policy of the Madras Government, Mr. Patnaik 
said that while it was introduced, in certain districts, the price in other districts 
had been lowered so that their revenue from the source was not reduced. The 
Eevenue Minister, Mr. N. Kanungo, thanking the Bouse for passing the Bill, hoped 
that the Government would be given the courage and strength to see this experiment 
through. 

15th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly finished its business to-day within a few 
minutes, Mr. Fyari Sankar Boy, Mr. Prahladrai Lath and Srimathi Sarala Devi 
who had tabled resolutions did not move them. After Srimathi Sarala Devi had 
introduced the Anti-Dowry Bill, the Assembly adjourned sine die. 
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Special Session — Nagpur — 3rd. November 1939 

The Tenancy Bill 

A ^ special session of the Assembly commenced on the 3rd. November 1939 
and divided five times ^ in the course of the discussion on the Tenancy Bill, 
the proportion of voting on the whole being four to one in favour of the 
Government. ‘You are practising camouflage on Malguzars by restraining 
their rights bit by bit. If you are not giving sufficient compensation now what 
guarantee^ is there that you will accede to their just demands in case of absolute 
abolition in future’, said Mr. M, G, Chitnavis opposing the Revenue Member's 
motion that the report of the select committee on the Bill be taken into 
consideration at once. He appealed that simply because the Congress was going 
out of office they should not force on them such a revolutionary legislation in such 
haste. iThan Bahadur Hidayat Husain said the voice of opposition could not be 
stifled and warned the Government that a measure passed in such haste would 
lead to class war. Mr. S. V. Gokhale^ Minister of Revenue said that class war 
would not be caused by a measure of this kind. On the contrary it would obviate 
class war and lead to general contentment. Refuting the charge of haste, he added, 
the measure was such as could not be postponed. The House passed the 2nd, and 
3rd. readings of the Bill. 

Resolution on War 

Pt. Ravi Sankar Suhla, the Premier then rose and moved the resolution on war. 
He asked, ‘What inducement is there for India to join the war except as a slave fighting 
in defence of his master ? Are we to wait till the end of this devastating war in 
which we are asked to take part before we know what the war aims are ? Must a 
vast number of human beings suffer unto death without even knowing definitely 
what they die for ? He added that answers to the above questions were found 
neither in the Viceregal Declaration nor in the speech of Sir Samuel Hoare and as 
long as they were not forthcoming India as a nation would continue to refuse to 
participate willingly in the present war. ‘As I have stated this is not a matter of 
satisfaction but one of deep sorrow to us. While refusing to cooperate we shall 
continue to pray for the dawn of reason on the Biitish horizon so that Britain may 
yet see the eiTor of its ways and grasp the hand of cooperation and friendship, 
which only a free India can extend in a struggle of this magnitude. What makes 
the situation infinitely tragic is that instead of making honest efforts to appreciate 
the Indian stand-point Sir Samuel thought it fit to deliver to the Indian National 
Congress.’ Premier Shukla said that in the existing political conditions in this 
country it was only in the provinces that some sort of responsible Government was 
functioning and it was expected that the British Government before they plunged 
India into war would consult the Governments of these provinces. In comparatively 
minor matters the central Government had been consulting the provincial Govern- 
ments and it was, therefore, all the more surprising that in such a grave matter as 
participation in a European war no one was consulted and India was straightaway 
made a belligerent nation. ‘Nothing in recent times has brought home to us as this 
act of the British Government the inferiority of status that India occupies in the 
so-called British Commonwealth of Nations,’ added the Premier. Critically analysing 
the statements made by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, Premier Shukla 
said that they would be failing in their duty if they did not take note of these 
pronouncements and did not voice disappointment and resentment which they had 
created in the minds of the people of these provinces whom they represented in this 
House, He submitted that India’s case was unanswerable and could not be resisted 
by England without exposing her to the ridicule of the world, but unfortunately 
both for England and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule the demand 
itself with the result that this country was faced with a conflict which perhaps 
might prove to be unprecedented in her history. Referring to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
remarks in the House of Commons that he did not desire a waste of all those 
efforts which he and other British statesmen had made to bring to an end the 
grim chapters of non-cooperation and to make it easier for the Indians and the 
British to work together, Premier Shukla confessed that he had hoped that the 
‘grim chapters’ actually ended and India would get her birth-right without any 
further struggle and suffering. It was in that hope that they accepted office in 1937 
and it was in that hope that they worked day and night in not only ameliorating 
the lot of the suffering people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, 
of the British people that Indians could successfully shoulder the responsibility of 
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managing their finances and maintaining law and order in their own country. The 
fact that we have proved our fitness for self-government has not brought us nearer 
to our goal. Now another bogey has been trotted out before us— the bogey of 
minorities. The Premier added ; ‘By now who is so ignorant as not to know that 
it is a Nazi technique first to foment communal bitterness in a tree people and then 
to tnalrfl it a I'easou for depriving them ot their freedom ? The only diflference is 
that while the Nazis use communal differences for conquering a free nation, the 
British statesman are using it to perpetuate their conquest of the Indian people. 
He said that the communal problem, not being peculiar to Indm, could be solved 
elsewhere There must be a reasonable solution which could be found provided the 
third party left the field or came forward as a peacemaking factor. ‘But unfor- 
tunately for us the third party is not an disinterested entity but one which 
consciously or unconsciously takes the advantages of these communal bickerings.’ 
Laying emphasis on the communal question at this juncture was a shortsighted 
policy and was as dangerous as playing with fire, added the Prime Minister. ‘I 
could have understood Germany trying on her own account to stir up communal 
trouble with a view to creating a state of anarchy in this country. What is surprising 
is that it is the British statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy’s game.' 
Premier Shukla warned: ‘The enemies of England, be they open or 
covert, have ample material in India to work upon. Many amongst the com- 
munalists be they Hindus or Muslims, have a fascination for the fascist theories. 
And yet’ thanks to the unthinking attitude of England a large number of people, 
sincere in their own way and drawn from all communities, look upon Russia and 
her communist theory as a panacea for all ills of this unhappy country. If the 

British Government, Princes and various communities cannot solve the Indian 
problem more and more people in desperation will look for a solution from 
quarters’ which we have learnt to hate but which the younger generation is learning 
to look up to with expectancy.’ Concluding the Premier said : *I would only ask 
Bir Samuel Hoare to remember that the prospect of repression which ho holds 
out to us may or may not break the spirit of this nation but it will certainly 

provide German propagandists with stories of atrocities which would put the 
much-talked of Nazi atrocities in Czechoslovakia into shade. These atrocities, if 
and when practised, will shock the conscience of the world much more than the 
German atrocities as they would be perpetrated upon an unarmed population and 
non-violent resisters. Yes, it seems another and more grim period in the history 
of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all spiritual courage 

that it can muster to meet the threat given by Sir Bamucl on behaf of the British 

Government. I have no doubt that if the threat docs materialise and we are 
forced to resist it we shall be embarking upon a task with an easy conscience. 
Our objective being nothing else than our owm freedom and that of other 
suppressed nations, our weapon being nothing but complete non-violence we can go 
forward on our path with a conviction that truth and justice is on our side 
and though truth and justice might get a temporary setback still they are bound 

to speech which was delivered in Hindi was concluded amidst 

cheers and shouts oi ‘Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’. Of 11 amendments to the 
resolution two were not moved and two were ruled out. 

Mr. P. L. Dhagat (Congress) raised a point of order that the Muslim League 
amendment moved by Mr. Rauf Shah was irrelevent to the main subject of the 
resolution. Mr. Rauf Shah consequently replaced the original amendment by 
the following : . ^ j. i 

‘Inasmuch as the democratic parliamentary system or Government under the 
present constitution has failed and proved utterly unsuited to the conditions and 
genius of the people this House recommends to the Government to move the 
Government of India and through them the British Government to take^ steps 
to review fully and revise de novo the entire problem of India’s future constitution 
apart from the Government of India Act, 1935, and convey to them the opinion 
of this House that, when with a view to obtaining cooperation of different sections 
of the Indian people in the prosecution of the present war the British ^ Government 
resolves to make a declaration about the granting of further constitutional reforms 
to India, it should not make any commitment in principles or otherwise without 
the approval and consent of the Muslim League which alone represents and speaks 
on beWlf of the Musalmans of India,’ 

Thahur Chhedi LaVs (Congress) amendment recording fullest confidence in 
the Ministers and calling upon them to tender resignations was objected to by the 
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Opposition on the ground that unless no-confidence was expressed in the Ministry 
there was no necessity of recording confidence. The Speaker, however, held the 
amendment in order. 

^ Mr. Rauf Shah, moving the Sluslim League amendment, regretted the Premier 
calling the minority a bogey. The Government failed to create real confidence 
in the minds of the minorities and the Muslims sincerely feared that they were 
not properly protected. He added that during the two-and-half years the Congress 
should hpe, with magnanimity, solved the miu 9 rity question. 

While Mr. Rauf Shah referred to the judicions settlement of the communal 
question in Egypt, Mr. Fande (Congress) asked whether he was prepared to give 
the same concession to non -Muslims in other provinces like the Punjab as Zaglul 
Pasha had given in Egypt whereto Mr. Eauf Shah replied that he did not belong 
to that province (laughter). 

Hon. Mr. Nityananda^ Kaiiungo, Eevenue Minister, moved an amendment 
stating that the Indian situation had not been rightly understood by His Majesty’s 
Government when the statement regarding India was made. He said that the Viceroy’s 
statement totally failed to satisfy Indian aspirations. When they accepted ofiice 
for constitutional advancement, it was expected that it would be done smoothly, but 
that hope had been dispelled when the little power, which was visualised under 
the Government of India Act, was taken away with the amendment Act and other 
Ordinances. 

Mr. A. 8 . Khan moved an amendment for the substitution of the resolution. 
Other ^ amendments were on the lines of the Muslim League policy for the 
reconsideration of the Indian constitution ^do novoF They severely criticised the 
Congress attitude towards Muslims, especially Congress Governments’ administrations. 
Democracy was unsuited for India and it was clear from the past history of India. 
All the same they supported democracy which should not be on the lines laid 
down in the present Act and practised in the Congress Provinces. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khalihote moved an amendment, which wanted to 
extend full co-operation to the British Govt, and wanted examination of India’s 
claim to Dominion Status after the war inco^orating adequate safeguards for minor- 
ities. He said whatever their differences with the British Government it was not 
the time to press their demands. This was a time when everybody should combine 
in the common objective, namely, destruction of aggressive Nazism. He concluded 
that it would be better if they strove for unity in India first. 

The Eaja Bahadur of Khallikote’s amendment was put first to vote and lost by 
37 to 16 votes. It was noteworthy that Mr. Kinai Samal, the only Harijan member 
ill the Opposition, voted against the amendment. Mr. Sobhan Khan's amendment 
was also lost by 37 to 15 votes, one member remaining neutral. The Premier's 
resolution on war (as amended by Hon. Mr* Kanungo) was then put to the vote 
and carried by 36 to 16 votes, one member remaining neutral. The House was 
then prorogued. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session — ^Lahore — 24th. October to 12th. December 1939 

The Teadb Employees Bill 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Lahore on the 24th. October 1939. After interpellations, Sir Qhhoturam, 
jMinister for Development, introduced the Punjab Trade Employees Bill 
which sought to improve the working conditions of shop employees in the 
province. He said that the Bill had been supported by every one. Even the 
shop employers had supported it. The Minister moved that the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon. Opposition members, Chaudhury Krishna 
Gopal Butt and Biwan Chamanlal urged that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee so that it could be passed at an early date. Thereupon the Minister 
agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of twelve members to 
report by November 15, The motion was adopted unanimously. 
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Debtors’ PROTECTroN Amend. Bill 

Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Minister for Eevenue, introduced the Punjab 
Debtors Protection Amendment Bill, which sought to remove certain minor flaws in 
the Act. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. The amendment was rejected by 81 votes to 41. The Bill 
was then considered clause by clause and passed. The House then adjourned till 
Oct. 26. 

Ban on Congress Leader 

26th. OCTOBER ‘.—The Punjab Government’s ban on the entry of Acharya 
Narendra Deb into the Punjab and his arrest on July 1 last at Rohtak, when he 
was being taken out in a procession in connection with a political conference to be 
held there, formed the subject matter of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion, which was tabled by Lala Dunichand^ was defeated by 82 votes against 42. 

There were forty adjournment motions on the agenda. When the list was 
taken up by the Speaker, the first motion, relating to the removal of Congress Flag 
by two British soldiers from the Khadi Bhandar, Simla, was automatically dropped 
as the author, Sardar Hari Singh (Congress) was not in the House. He was 
recently sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment under the Defence of India 
Ordinance. 

Factories Amendment Bill 

27th. OCTOBER The measures to be adopted by the ^ Punjab Government for 
industrialisation of the Province were considered to-day. Sir Chhotu7'am introduced 
the Factories (Punjab Amendment) Bill which sought to regulate the establishment 
of large factories, in order to avoid congestion and uneconomic competition. The 
Bill proposed to levy fees for registration of all factories (including the existing 
ones), to create authority for fixing scales of fees and to prescribe procedure 
and penalties. Sir Chhoturam’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was passed 
by 75 votes to 36. 

State aid to Industries Amend. Bill 

Sir Chhoturam^s motion that the Punjab State Aid to Industries Amend- 
ment Bill be referred to a Select Committee was also passed. The Bill sought to 
encourage cottage and village industries by giving State aid and aimed to meet 
certain difficulties which already existed or were apprehended from the incidence of 
Hindu joint family system and the existence of the Land Alienation Act. The 
House then adjourned till the 30. 

Arrests under Defence Act 

30th. OCTOBER The arrest of political workers in the Punjab under the 
Defence of India Act formed the subject of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion which was tabled by Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Butt, was defeated by 
85 votes to 40. The Government opposed the grant of leave on the ground that 
no specific matter had been mentioned in the motion. Mir Maqbool Mahmud, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, argued that the motion related to the 
general policy ^ of the Government which could only be discussed through a 
substantive motion. Diwan Chaman Lai, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
submitted that every adjournment motion was a censure motion. As regards the 
contention that no specific matter had been mentioned in the motion, Diwan 
Chaman Lai asked whether the action taken by the Government under the 
Defence of India Act was not a specific matter. The Premier, Sir Sikandet 
Hyat Khan, expressed the ^ view that the House was not responsible for the 
passage of the Defence of India Act. He had no powers to stop the District 
Magistrates from taking action under the said Act. If the District Magistrates 
abused the powers under the Act, their action could be questioned in a court of 
law. Concluding, the Premier declared that he could not refuse to co-operate 
with the Central Government in the working of the Act. Diwan Chaman Lai 
put forward the argument that since the Punjab (Government’s machinery and 
expense^ was used in the enforcement of this Act, the Punjab Government was 
responsible for its working. The Speaker, giving his ruling, said whether the 
Act was framed by the Government of India or the Punjab Government, 
when action was taken in this province under that Act, the administrative 
responsibility was of the Punjab Government. He held that the motion was in order. 

When the motion was taken up for discussion, Chaudhri Krishna Copal 
DuU averred that some persons were arrested with the consent of the Premier. 
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Therefore, the Punjab Government could not divest itself of the responsibility 
in the matter* Mr. Dutt particularly complained that some persons who had 
spoken at a certain conference before the promulgation of the Defence Ordinance 
and long before its publication in the popular press, were arrested. He concluded 
by saying that in all the Congress ruled provinces, only two or there persons 
had been arrested under this Act so far. A number of speakers participated in the 
debate. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan assured the House that the arrest had not 
been made indiscriminately. He had given explicit instructions to the Deputy 
Commissioners that only those who made speeches in connection with war should 
be arrested under the Act. The actual arrests had not been made under his 
instructions. The Premier declared that speeches made before the outbreak of 
war could not come under the purview of the Act. If any such arrest had been 
made the Government would withdraw the prosecution. There had been no 
vindictive motive in the arrests as the Unionist Party was far too powerful to be 
afraid of any one. As regards the number of arrests in the Punjab being more 
than in any other province, the Premier said that the question of war and 
recruitment was of great importance in the Punjab as it was the Punjab which 
would have to defend India in the event of an invasion. It was, therefore, his 
duty to prevent violation of this law. He would not spare even his son or the 
biggest personality in the land in doing so. Winding up the debate, Chaudhri 
Krishna Gopal Dutt demanded from the Premier an assurance that those persons 
who had been arrested for making speeches before the publication of the Defence 
Ordinance would be released. He reminded the Premier of his declaration that 
he was co-operating with the British Government because after the war, India 
would get full Dominion Status, and asked what was his attitude now that the 
Viceroy had definitely stated that India would get Dominion Status by stages. 
Speaking again, the Premier repeated that after the war, India would undoubtedly 
get Dominion Status. He deplored that the Opposition were not willing to 
concede to their own brethren what they were themselves demanding of the British. 
If only they acted on his (the Premie’r) advice, they would get Dominion Status 
in fifteen days. The motion was defeated by 85 votes to 40. 

Adjournment Motions Rejected 

31st. OCTOBER After a lively debate lasting over ninety minutes, the 
Assembly rejected to-day an adjournment motion of Dr, Santram Seth (Congress) 
to discuss “the^ tragic death of Nathu Kumar in Amritsar district through 
tortures by Police authorities.” Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana^ Minister 
for Law and Order, said that immediately after the death of Nathu, a First 
Class Magistrate had held an enquiry. According to the findings of that enquiry 
Nathu’s son was taken into custody in connection with a theft case as the stolen 
property was recovered from his house. Apparently, Nathu took this disgrace to 
heart and losing his head committed suicide by jumping into the well. 
The post-morten examination also showed that death was caused by drowning. 
The motion was not pressed to a division. 

The Speaker disallowed another motion for adjournment of the House 
to discuss the statement issued by the Premier offering unconditional help 
to the British Government. He ruled that the motion formed the subject- 
matter of the various war resolutions which would be discussed on November 3. 

Fresh Avenues for Taxation 

2nd. NOVEMBER An important decision to impose a duty on the sale of all 
commercial commodities other than agricultural produce, particularly Ihose the con- 
sumption of which is mainly confinfi to the richer classes, was arrived at to-day. 
A member of the Unionist Party moved the resolution making the above-mentioned 
proposal as a non-official motion. It was strongly opposed by the Opposition. An 
amendment suggesting the levy of a duty on all articles of luxury, particularly 
those imported from foreign countries, was moved by the Congress Party, but the 
Speaker ruled it out holding that the notice of the amendment was not given in 
time. Speaking in support of the resolution, Choudhuri Sir Chotturam^ Minister 
for Development, claimed to be a staunch supporter of Swadeshi goods and said 
that the Government had issued instructions to give preference to Swadeshi 
articles. Proceeding, the Minister revealed that the resolution was actually a party 
resolution and through this resolution the Government wanted to have^ the verdict 
of the House on the proposal of raising fresh taxation. He further informed the 
House that the resolution, if passed, would be given practical shape immediately. 

24 
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With this tax, the Minister said, the Government proposed to develop industries and 
to expand the inigation system. This was the only avenue of fresh taxation as the 
Zamindars were already paying a heavy taxation. The resolution was earned by 81 
votes to 27. 

Non-agricoltural Debtors 

Another important resolution, recommending to the Government to take 
necessary steps to exempt from attachment or sale the main residential house of a 
non -agriculturist judgment debtor, whose total assets did not exceed Es. 5,000 in 
value was moved by Tikka Jagjit Singh Bedi (Unionist). The Opposition^ wanted 
to move an amendment reducing the sum of Es. 5,000. The Speaker disallowed 
the motion. Dr. Sir G-okulchand Narang, opposing the resolution, argued that if 
the resolution was passed, the non -agriculturists would be rendered homeless because 
in order to raise a loan for carrying on their business, they would have to sell 
their houses as they would not be able to mortgage it. The debate on the resolu- 
tion had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 

Eesolution on War 

3rd. to 6th. NOVEMBER The Unionist Party’s resolution on the war offering 
unconditional support to Britain and the amendments moved by the various parties 
were discussed to-day. The main resolution, which was moved by Sardar Bahadur 
Gurbachan Singh (Unionist), offered unconditional support to Britain and urged 
that it should be made clear that the constitution of India should be examined 
afresh at the end of the wax with a view to the immediate attainment of the 

objective to Dominion status, with effective protection of the due rights of the 

minorities and other sections and in consultation with and agreement of all the 
parties concerned. To this resolution Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader 'of the 
Opposition (Congress), moved an amendment ‘‘viewing with grave concern the 

curtailment of powers and activities of provincial governments,” making India a 
participant in the war without her consent, characterizing the Viceroy’s statement 
as wholly unsatisfactory and disappointing and offering co-operation to Britain if the 
principles of democracy and self-determination were applied immediately to the 

Government of India, with due safeguards for the minority interests. Speakers of 
the Ministerial party supported the Unionist party’s resolution, mainly on the 
ground that it was a question of protecting their own hearths and homes. They 
demanded that full Dominion status should be granted to India after the war. All 
the Opposition speakers (except two, who favoured the Unionist Party resolution), 
spoke in favour of the amendment. Sir William Boberfs, the only European 
member and President of the European Association, said that his Association had 
full sympathy with Indian aspirations and would be too glad 
if they could get an acceptable form of Dominion status to-day. 
The debate was continued on Monday, the 6th. November, when Man IfHkaruddin, 
secretary of the Congress Party, said that his party had taken up the correct 
attitude in wanting to know before India entered the war as to what they were 
lighting for. Malik Barkat AH (Moslem League) did not support the resolution, 
as it demanded Dominion Status. As a Moslem Leaguer he demanded complete 
independence ; nor would he support the Congress amendment. He wanted a 
settlement of all minorities questions before the establishment of independence. 
Diwan Chamanlal was of opinion that the debate was being held on a completely 
unreal basis. The resolution, he said, condemned aggression and Nazism but the 
Punjab Government themselves believed in these two doctrines. This was evident 
from the number of arrests that had taken place during the last two months and 
the confinement in prison of a member of the House without trial. If the resolution 
were adopted, said the speaker, there could be no political advance, for it demanded 
that Dominion Status should be established '‘only in consultation with all parties 
concerned.” During the last war, he added, there was talk of self-determination, 
which had been forgotten soon after the hostilities ended. At the beginning of 
this war there had been talk of liberty and freedom — promises were already 
being forgotten. Nawab Muza ffar Khan (Unionist), in a brief speech, whole-heartedly 
supported the resolution. He advised the members not to be misled by catch- words 
and catch -phi'ases and declared, amid applause, that the Punjab was with the 
Premier in the matter of co-operating with the British Government. Dr. Gokulchand 
Narang, a former Minister of the Punjab, expressed the view that the mental 
^titude of the Punjabi was to fight whenever he got an opportunity. Even if the 
Premier had made a declaration opposing India’s participation in the war the 
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Punjabi would have fongbt. ^ Hundreds and thousands of recruits would have 
^me forward. (There were Ministerial interruptions challenging this statement). 
He _ suspected that the real motive of the resolution was to pass a reactionary 
motion opposing the grant of Dominion Status without the consent of “all sections 
of the population.” It was necessary, he said, for the sake of defending India’s 
hearths and homes, to help the British Government and fight in this war, but at 
the same time all shades of Indians must fully and entirely endorse the demands 
made by the Congress from the British Government. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
was cheered when he rose to reply to the debate. He referred at the outset to 
the failure of the Delhi talks but expressed the hope that the efforts made by Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah would not go in vain. The resolution before the House, he 
said, was of the greatest importance, for on it the destiny of the whole of India 
depended. It deserved dispassionate and calm consideration. Every honest man 
had expressed his sympathy with the Allies and every eminent Indian had said 
that India did not want bargaining. That being so, why did some people say that 
they would not^ co-operate unless Biitain declared her aims toward this country ? 
This was bargaining of a most despicable kind. In the course of his speech the 
Premier asked the Opposition members to show an example in history when words 
had won independence. “It is deeds which have won independence,” he declared* 
Continuing, he said he would spurn a friend who would like to take advantage 
of him in his difficulty. “Give Britain whole-hearted, unconditional and unequivocal 
support, and at the end of the war the power that you use in favour of Britain 
can be used against her if you do not obtain your objective.” Proceeding, Sir 
Sikandar referred to the declaration made by Sir Samuel Hoare in his recent 
speech in Parliament. He said that the declaration was clear enough. It meant 
that after the war India would get the same Dominion Status which was now 
being enjoyed by the other Dominions. He advised the Opposition members to 
believe in what Sir Samuel had solemnly declared. People, said the Premier, had 
been disappointed with the Viceroy’s declaration. He expressed the view that 
the Indians themselves were responsible for the disappointing nature of that 
statement, for the major political party had asked the Viceroy to make a declaration 
without a word about the other parties. He eulogized the Viceroy, characterizing 
him as a great friend of India who had the confidence of not only the major 
party but of every section of India. He was sure that the Viceroy would eventually 
succeed in bringing about harmony and unity. Referring to communal unity, the 
Premier said that every attempt was being made to solve this problem. He did 
not believe that the British Government were standing in the way of their progress. 
If only the majority community were generous towards the minority the question 
would be solved without difficulty. The Congress was undoubtedly a big political 
organization but it did not command the confidence of the whole country. 

All amendment’s were rejected and the Unionst party’s resolution was pressed 
to a division and carried by IQi votes to 39. 

Entertainment Tax 

The Assembly passed another taxation measure which would bring an annual 
income of Rs. 80,000 to the exchequer of the province. The measure was an order 
of the Governor prescribing rates of entertainment duty. Hitherto, entertainment 
tickets upto the value of four annas were exempt but now, with the passage of 
this order, a tax of six pies would be levied on these tickets. The Opposition party 
strongly objected to the measure on the ground that it was a direct hit on the 
poor classes. It was pointed on behalf of the Government that the cinema was a 
luxury and not a necessity of life. If they could not pay six pies, they should 
not go to cinemas and save the money. 

Adjournment Motion 

7th. NOVEMBER An adjournment motion moved by Maulvi Mazhar Ali 
AzJiar (Ahrar), seeking to censure the Government for their failure to stop public 
motor vehicles under the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 from picking up passengers 
from unapproved motor stands, w^as rejected to-day. Commending the motion 
to the House, the mover said that this practice was causing inconvenience 
to the public and was also resulting in numei-ous accidents. Major Khizar 
Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister for Public Works, replying to the debate, 
pointed out that under the present rules of the Motor Vehicles Act, the 
Government had no power to stop this practice. He, however, assured the House 
that new rules empowering the Government to stop this practice would come 
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into force in April 1940 and then only the grievance embodied in the motion could 
be remedied. The House then adjourned till November 20. 

Demand for Press Securities 


20th. NOVEMBER By 50 votes to 19, the Assembly rejected the adjournment 
motion of Lola Deshbandhu Qupta, (Congress), which sought to censure the Govern- 
ment for “abusing the Press Emergency Powers Act, 1931, in demanding securities 
from a large number of newspapers and presses.” Moving the adjournment motion, 
Mr. Gupta said that he was surprised to know that during their two years’ regime, 
the Unionist Government had demanded securities from over 300 newspapers and 
67 presses, the total amount being Es. 2,22,000. This action of the Government, 
he thought, was intended to throttle the press. By taking action against so many 
newspapers the Government had proved that it was a “bureaucratic government” 
not a democratic one. Before Provincial Autonomy was established, the average 
amount of security demanded in a year was about Rs. 19,450 as compared with 
Rs. 1.11,000 per year after the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. Proceeding, 
Mr. Gupta stated that in 99 per cent of the cases, securities were demanded when 
the papers filed declarations. He wondered how action could be taken before guilt 
was proved. He quoted instances in which securities were demanded from papers 
which had nothing to do with politics or communalism. He also quoted from the 
speech of Sir James Grigg in the Central Assembly to show that the Press Emer- 
gency Act was to be used only when the newspapers incited violence. He could 
not understand what violence had been preached by those papers which had not 
even been born. Mr. Gupta compared the position in the Punjab to that in the 
provinces governed by Congress Governments to prove that the Unionist Government 
had tried to cripple the press in the Punjab. Sir Sika?tdp.r Hy at Khan, ’Pvemier, 
observed that a wrong inference had been drawn from the statement laid on the 
table of the Punjab Assembly in reply to a question by Lala Deshbandhu Gupta. 
The statement included securities required by the Provincial Government and 
initial securities demanded by the District Magistrates. The latter were always 
refundable after three months provided no action was taken by the Provincial 
Government during that period. The figures regarding applicants were in no way 
abnormal as compared with the preceding years. In the case of demands of initial 
securities by District Magistrates, 90 per cent of the securities represented demands 
from new ventures of mushroom growth. The would-be publishers almost 
invariably had no financial backing, no experience in journalism and were frequent- 
ly dummies. The total sum of Rs. 2,22,000 was inflated by one person trying 
more than once to get a declaration. Except in the case of one printing press, the 
initial securities of all newspapers and presses, whatever their amount deposited by 
the new declarants, were refunded to them after three months. Thus the actual 
amount held by the Government in the form of deposits made by newspapers and 
printing presses was only Rs. 27,500 and not Rs. 2,22,000 as alleged by the mover. 
The Premier pointed out that when a person filed in good faith a declaration for 
starting a newspaper or printing press, his political convictions were not a basis 
for a demand for security. Security was only demanded in accordance with the 
terms of the Indian press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931, The Premier quoted 
facts and figures to show that the number of newspapers as well as the amount of 
securities demanded were much less than compared with the pre- Autonomy period. 
Concluding, he assured the House that the securities were not demanded on politi- 
cal grounds. The motion was put to vote and defeated by 50 votes to 19* 


Hand-cupping of Assembly Member 

21st NOVEMBER^ After two hours’ lively debate to-day the Assembly rejected by 
53 votes to 25 the adjournment motion of Lala Deshbandhu Gupta, (Congress,/, which 
sought to censure the Government for the unsatisfactory nature of the reply given 
S? short notice question regarding the handcufiing or Sardar 

Han Smgh, M. L. A. Mi\ Gupta said that the handcufiing of an honourable mem- 
^r of the House had pained not only him but also the other members of the 
House. He quoted a letter of Sardar Hari Singh in which the latter had repudiated 
the charge that he was handcuffed at the time of arrest because his behaviour was 
intemperate. Sardar Hari Singh stated that he was calm, cool and dignified at the 
time of arrest. Mr. Gupta asserted that tihie handcuffing of Sardar Hari Singh was 
against the police rules, because his offence was not non-bailable. Mr. Gupta re- 
jWetted that even after the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, there was, in the 
Punjab, still distinction between Indian and European prisoners* The European 
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prisoners were not hand-cuffed even if they committed a non-bailable offence. 
Replying to the debate, the F^emier said that it gave him pain to learn that 
Sardar Bari Singh, for whom he had great regard, was handcuffed by the police at 
the time of his arrest. He immediately ordered an enquiry and the result of that 
enquiry^ was conveyed by him to the House. He himself did not believe that Sardar 
Hari Singh had lost his temper but the report which he had received from the 
District Magistrate showed that his behaviour was intemperate. He wondered what 
agency he should use for holding an enquiry to find out the truth. He knew that 
there were black sheep among the police but the entire police force was not to be 
blamed. Concluding, the Premier appealed to the members of the Opposition not 
to bring forward adjournment motions on ordinary matters and waste the time of 
the House. He was always prepared to satisfy the members with regard to any 
matter on which they sought information. The adjournment motion w^as, however, 
defeated by 53 votes to 25. 

Supplementary Demands 

24th. NOVEMBER : — Supplementary demands for grants amounting to Es. 
64,77,470 towards expenditure on the construction of the Thai Irrigation project, 
famine relief, war publicity, etc., were voted to-day. Out of fourteen demands, only 
those relating to tne construction of the Thai Project and famine relief were dis- 
cussed. The rest were passed by applying the guillotine. A division was claimed 
by the Opposition on the demand for grant of Es. 75,000 towards war publicity. 
The demand was granted by 64 votes to 27. Diwan Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition, protested that not enough time was allotted for discussion of such 
important supplementary demands for grants. He said that the demand for a 
programme like war publicity deserved much more time than had been allotted. 

The demand for a grant of Es. 25,94,790 towards expenditure on the Thai 
Project was opposed by the Opposition through a cut motion. The opposition 
argued that the Project would not be a profitable one as most of the area to be 
irrigated by this Project was sandy tract. They also pointed out that on account 
of the outbreak of war, the prices of machinery had risen abnormally and the 
scheme •would entail heavy expenditure on the exchequer. Eeplying to the debate. 
Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Minister for Eevenue, said that they had very carefully 
examined the tract and the Government were of opinion that the project 
would prove productive. The Fremier, speaking next, expressed surprise that 
the Opposition members were opposing a measure which would benefit the poor 
peasants. The aim of the Unionist Party, he said, was to provide irrigation through- 
out the province so that there should be no famine hereafter in any part of the 
Province. 

A little heat was engendered when the demand for the grant relating to 
famine relief was under discussion. A member of the Opposition made certain 
allegations against a Famine Belief Officer. The Prermer suggested that members 
should not abuse the privilege of the House by making such allegations. He 
challenged the member to repeat the allegations outside the chamber. Diwan 
Chamanlal^ Deputy Leader of the Opposition, intervening, said that the member of 
the Opposition had every right to criticise the conduct of the public officers as the 
House -was the supreme body. The Speaker requested the members not to use 
defamatory language and lower the level of the debate. 

City of Lahore Corporation Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER : — The hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana^ Minister for 
Public Works, introduced the City of Lahore Corporation Bill, drafted on the lines 
of the Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi Corporation Acts. Moving for reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of 25 members, the Minister said that the 
present Government, when it came into power, inherited the superseded Municipal 
Committee of Lahore. The Government took immediate steps to improve the con- 
ditions. There were two obvious courses open to them with regard to the future 
of the Committee, either to revive the Committee or to set up a Corporation. After 
due consideration, the Government came to the conclusion that the only way out 
of the difficulty was to set up a Corporation on the lines of the Karachi Corpora- 
tion. The Bill provided for three separate authorities— a Corporation, a Standing 
Committee and a Chief Executive Officer. The Corporation Council would consist 
of 53 members, 6 to be elected by special constituencies, 17 to be appointed by the 
Provincial Government and the rest to be elected. Opposition members opposed 
the motion for a select committee. Chaudhury Krishna Q-opal Dutt (Congress) 
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moved for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion thei;eon. He charac- 
terised the Bill as an anti-democratic and re-actionary measure and appealed to the 
Government not to rush it through. He said that the provision for the appoint- 
ment of an executive Officer by the Government was a negation of democracy and 
an insult to local self-government. Begum Rashida Latif tiaji (Unionist), opposing 
the Government motion, said that the Bill had been drafted by the Administrator 
of the Lahore Municipality, who knew nothing of the city of Lahore* Malik Barkat 
Ali, (Ministerialist) urged that the Bill should not be rushed through but should 
be given the widest publicity. Lala Sita Ram (Independent), supporting the cir- 
culation motion, reviewed the history of the old Municipal Committee and said 
that the Corporation Bill was an attempt to take away all the powers of local self- 
government. The main cause of the failure of the Lahore Municipal Committee, 
he said, was the provision of separate electorates. That provision was embo- 
died in the present Bill. In his opinion there could be no improvement in the 
condition of Lahore till the system of joint electorates was introduced. The dis- 
cussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Allowance to Ministers 

28th. NOVEMBER : — Lala Leshbandhu Gupta (Congress) sought the leave 
of the House to-day to move an adjournment motion relating to the “evasive and 
unsatisfactory reply given by the Government to a question eliciting information 
about the travelling allowances drawn by the Ministers.^’ The Speaker pointed 
out that the motion amounted to criticising the conduct of the Government which 
could only be done through a substantive motion. A discussion followed on the 
question of the admissibility of the motion. The Premier assured the House 
that salaries and travelling allowances were paid to the Ministers and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries in accordance with the rules sanctioned by the House. If the 
Opposition had any doubt about the conduct of the Ministers or the Parliamentary 
Secretaries they could bring forward a substantive motion. He asked the Opposition 
members not to raise such frivolous questions and waste the time of the House. 
Such questions served no useful purpose. He further assured the House that no 
Minister or Parliamentary Secretary had drawn allowance for travelling out-side 
the province except when on official business. Dr. Gopiohand Bhargava, Leader 
of the Opposition Party, said that the Opposition was entitled to know what 
money was being spent by the Ministerial party on party propaganda. The 
matter was ultimately dropped on an assurance being given by the Premier 
that if a fresh notice of the question were given, he would supply the necessary 
information. 

Lahore Compensation Bill (contd.) 

Discussion on the Opposition Party’s motion for the circulation of the City 
of Lahore Corporation Bill was next resumed. Mia7i Abdul Aziz^ former President 
of the^ Lahore Municipal Committee was cheered when he rose to support the 
circulation motion. He said that the Bill w'hich was full of defects had been 
brought forward pnly to stop the agitation for the revival of the Municipal 
Committee. The Bill, as framed, would not serve the best interests of the city. 
Proceeding, Mian Abdul Aziz pointed out that the Corporation could not be set 
up for another couple of years. Therefore fresh elections of the Committee should 
be ,held immediately ,and, in the meantime, the Bill should be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion.^ Dr. Gokulchand Narang, former Minister for Local 
Self-Government, defending his action in superseding the Municipal Committee of 
Lahore, said that due consideration was given to the matter by the then Government 
before coming to a conclusion. The decision for supersession was unanimously 
reached. The representation against the supersession was received too late ; 
otherwise he would have restored the Committee. Supporting the circulation 
motion, Dr.^ Narang said that the Bill was a ‘rotten’ legislation, therefore it 
must be circulated for eliciting public opinion. Mr. JT. L. Gauba, (Independent) 
supporting the circulation motion, emphasised that there was no reason why the 
Committee should not be revived. Begam Shah Nawaz ^ a former municipal 
commissioner, opposed the circulation motion, and said that the Bill was only a 
draft w^ch undoubtedly had some defects. Those defects could be removed in the 
Select Committee, she added. She appealed to the Opposition Party not to vote 
tot the Government motion for referring it to a Select Committee. Pandit Shriram 
bnarma and Pt. Bhagatram also supported the circulation motion,, the discussion 
on which had not concluded, when the House adjourned till November 30, 
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Next day, the 30th. November, the Oppositioa member’s maia objections to 
the Bill were, that it was based on undemocratic principles, containing as it did, 
the principle of nomination, that the interests of the citizens of Lahore proper 
were not being adequately protected and that the Chief Executive Officer was made 
responsible to Government rather than to the Corporation. Eeplying to the debate, 
the hon. Major Khizar Eyat Khan Tiwana, Minister for Public Works and 
Local Self-Government reviewed the working of the past Municipal Committee of 
Lahore leading to its supersession and ^ charged the' old Committee with not 
providing amenities of life to the citizens of Lahore. The Congress Party’s 
circulation motion was pressed to a division and rejected. Next day, the 1st. 
December, the Opposition Party decided not to co-operate wfith the Government 
on the Select Committee of ^ the City of Lahore Corporation Bill. Before the 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote, the 
Leader of the Opposition Party requested the Government to appoint two 
more members of the Opposition Party on the Committee. He pointed out that 
the Opposition Party consisted of 61 members, out of a House of 174, excluding 
the Speaker and therefore, according to their numerical strength, they must be 
given one-third representation on the Select Committee. The Premier stated that he 
did not see eye to eye with the Leader of the Opposition in this respect. He was 
the Leader of only 3^6 members and not 61. The non. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana^ 
Minister in charge of the Bill, said that, before constituting the Select Committee, 
he had consulted the Leader of the Opposition Party and included his nominees in 
the Committee. At this late stage, it was not possible for him to take two more 
members of the Opposition as. according to the rules, the personnel of the Select 
Committee could not exceed 25. The Opposition Party then moved a motion that 
Master Haranam Dass (scheduled caste) be appointed to the Committee in place of 
Sardar Gopal Singh (Unionist). The motion was defeated by 82 votes against 
48 votes. The Speaker refused to accept the Opposition’s request that each n.ame be 
put to vote separately. He pointed out that since the inauguration of the Eeforms, 
there had not occurred a single instance, when each name of the members of any 
Select Committee had been put to vote separately. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, at 
this stage, informed the Speaker that as a protest against the Government atti- 
tude, he was withdrawing his nominees from the Select Committee. The Speaker 
then put to vote the names of the Committee, excluding those of the Opposition 
Party’s nominees. The motion was carried by 87 against 47 votes. 

Eising Peices in Punjab 

4th DECEMBER The Speaker, Sir Shahabuddin, ruled out of order today the 
adjournment motion tabled by Choudhri Krishna Gopal Butt (Congress) to discuss 
*‘the failure of the Government to check the rising prices of foodstuffs and other 
articles. Objecting to the leave being granted to the motion, the Premier, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan said that the prices went up two weeks ago but now they 
were coming down. He, however, assured the House that the Government were 
watching the price movements and that it was prematoe to discuss the matter. 
Choudhri Krishna Gopal Butt alleged that there was a general impression in the 
province that most of the members of the Government had made hundreds and 
thousands of rupees since the outbreak of the war and that this was why the 
Government were not checking the rise in the prices. The Premier strongly re- 
pudiated the allegations and challenged the mover to bring forward a substantive 
motion, instead of an adjournment motion. The Premier also drew the attention 
of the House to the setting up of the Pi'ice Control Board in the Punjab and 
assured the House that the Government would give due consideration to its 
recommendations. Sardar Lalsingh (Congress) informed the Speaker that some 
members even of the Opposition did not see eye to eye with the mover of the 
motion on this matter. The Speaker ruled the motion out of order. 

Debt Eedbmption Bill 

11th. DECEMBER An interesting situation developed to-day when some 
members of the Ministerial Party claimed a division on a motion of the 
Opposition Party, and, in the division which followed, the members of^ the 
Opposition Party remained neutral, while one of the members of the Unionist 
Party recorded his vote in favour of the Opposition and all others against it. The 
motion was thus rejected by 86 votes to 1. The motion in question was for the 
circulation of the Punjab Eelief of Indebtedness (Amendment) Bill, moved by Lala 
Bunichand (Congress). After a lengthy debate, the Speaker put the motion to a 
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vote. A member of the Ministerial Party _ claimed a division while the Opposition 
Party Lsader, Dr* Gopichand Bhf^rgava 'poititQd out to tliG bpsaker that the mover 
as well as tPe supporters of the motion did not claim a division* The Speaker 
noiiited out that he would go according to the Parliamentary practice^ When voting 
took place, the members of the Opposition Party did not walk into the lobbies. 
The members of the Ministerial Party only recorded their votes. One of them 
recorded his vote in favour and others against the motion, which was thus defeated 
amidst Ministerial cheers. Liwan Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
Party, pointed out to the Speaker that, according to parliamentary procedure those 
who had shouted “ayes” must vote for the motion. Some members of the Unionist 
Party, he said, had shouted ‘ayes’ but voted against the motion. He urged the 
Speaker to declare the division null and void. The Speaker postponed his ruling 
and put the Government motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. The 
motion was carried without a division. 

Earlier, the members of the Opposition Party, speaking on the circulation 
motion, criticised the provisions of the Bill and characterised them as drastic. 
While fully agreeing with the principle of the Bill for giving debt relief to the 
poor agriculturists, they pointed out that the Bill being of a drastic nature, must 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion. Sir Gokulchand Narang 
expressed the view that the intention of the Government was to wipe out the 
entire debts. He saw in the Bill some sinister motive* Eeplying to the debate, 
the Premier said that the Bill was before the public for the last two months 
and those who wanted to express their opinions had done so either through the 
Press or through the members of this liouse* He however, welcomed opinions at 
the Committee stage. He characterised the Opposition motion as a dilatory one 
and appealed to the rural members of the Opposition Party not to support the motion. 
Village Panchayats Bill 

lath. DECEMBER The question-hour was dispensed with in order to 
pass the Village Panchayats Bill to-day. Initiating the debate on the third 
reading, Sardar Hari Singh (Congress) strongly opposed the Bill and said 
that the Opposition Party was more keen and eager than the Government on 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of Punjab villages so that the villagers might be 
trained in self-government. But their main objection to the present Bill was that 
it contained harmful provisions. Khan Mohd, Yusuf Khan (Unionist) thought that 
the Bill markedly improved the Old Act. Ch* Mohd, Hussain and Lala Devraj 
Sethi (Congress) opposed the measure. Replying to the debate, Major Khizar Hyat 
Khan Tiwana, Minister for Development, said that the village panchayat system 
was a Swadeshi model of self-government. They were trying to revive that through 
this Bill and thus confer a great boon on villagers. Regarding franchise, he added, 
even in the case of the district boards and municipal committees the rule-making 
power rested with the Government. The Government’s intention was to give the 
widest possible franchise, so that every villager could have a say in the affairs of 
the village. The minorities and scheduled castes would be fully safeguarded. The 
third reading of the Bill was passed without a division. At the suggestion of the 
Premier, the House adjourned for Xmas holidays to meet again on the 8th, 
January 1940. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Peshawar— 14th. to 28th. September 1939 

Official Bill Passed 

m autumn session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly commenced 
at Pes^war on_ t^ 14th.- September 1939 with Malik Khuda Bux Khan, 
^eaker m the chair. The House transacted official business and quickly passed the 
Agriculturist Debto (Amendment) Bill, the EnteWnment 

Duty (Amendment) Bill and the Primary Eduction (Amendment) Bill. The 
Gc^nci^ Bill, which aimed at penalising diose who indulge in loose, provocative 
and abusive writings and speeches, was referred to a Select Committee to 
report by September 25. 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 

Table Waters Bill 

The House then discussed the Table Waters Bill taxing aerated waters at*' 
the rate of one pice per botte. The^ measure came in for strong opposition 
from various sections of the House including some Congress members. Mr* 
Meherchand Khanna’s motion for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
was lost. Eai Bahadur Chimanlal^ Parliamentary Secretary, who introduced 
the Bill pointed out that the province was consuming about 1,08,00,000 bottles 
and said that by taxing them the Government would get an additional revenue 
of Es. 1,75,000. He added that the Bill would not affect the poor. The House 
then adjourned till the next day. the 15th. September, when Sardar Ajit Singh's 
motion that the Bill be referred to '‘a Select Committee to report thereon by 
September 25 was rejected and the Bill was passed. 

Control of Prices 

^ The Assembly held two sessions to-day. The House devoted the afternoon 
session to the discussion of Mr. Ahdul Rah JS’ishtar's adjournment motion relating 
to the action to control the prices of foodstuffs in the N. W. F. Province in order 
to prevent undue profiteering. The motion was lost. Eeplying to the debate, 
Mr. Bhanju Earn G-audhi, Finance Minister said that increase in the prices 
of foodstuffs was inevitable following the declaration of war and he assured 
the mover that ^ the Government had done everything possible under the 
circumstances, ^ without resorting to drastic measures. The Minister added that 
the representatives of the Government had conferred with leading merchants of 
Peshawar and fixed the rates of foodstuffs. Eai Bahadur Chiman Lai, Parliamentary 
Secretary, enumerated the various steps which the Government had taken to 
regulate the prices of commodities in the province. 

Tribal Outrages 

18th. SEPTEMBER Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier made a speech to-day, describ- 
ing the measures which were within the scope of the Provincial Government to 
adopt in order to combat the menace of raids and kidnappers in the southern 
districts of the. Frontier. The occasion was Eai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna's 
adjournment motion to discuss the failure of the Government to take any timely and 
effective action on the report of the Bannu Eaid Enquiry Committee. While not 
objecting to the motion, the Premier said, “This Government is of the people and we 
are not afraid of any condemnation. If we are faulty the House will see it but if 
the people attribute imaginary faults to us we do not mind.” The motion was 
eventually disallowed by the Speaker. 

Non-official Bills 

The House also discussed to-day nonoffcial Bills and passed Mr. Abdur 
Eabkhan Nishtar's Punjab Tenancy (N. W. F. P. Amendment) Bill, whereby all 
male and female heirs of occupancy tenants would be entitled to inherit occupancy 
rights unconditionally. Sardar Ajit Singh's N. W. F. P. Sikh Eeligious 
Endowment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House refused leave 
to Eai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna and Lala Tek Chand Dhingra to introduce 
the N. W. F. P. Dowry Eestriction Bill and the N. W. F. P. Dowry Eestraint 
Bill respectively. 

Adjournment Motion 

20th. SEPTEMBER Ten members of the Muslim League Party in the 
Assembly headed by their leader, Sardar Auranzgeb Khan, staged a walk-out to-day 
as a protest against the decision of the Speaker ruling out of order Sardar Aurang- 
eb’s adjournment motion to discuss the manner in which the Government conducted 
the recent selection of candidates for Naib Tehsildarship. Mr. Abdul Rashid Khan 
was the only member of the Muslim League Party who remained in his seat. 

Eai Bahadur Mehr Chand Kha^ma sought leave of the House to discuss his 
adjournment motion relating to the alleged failure oi the Government to prevent 
and combat the raid committed on Teri {Kohat District) on the night between 28th. 
and 29th. July last. The mover regretted that, though timely intimation was given 
to the Government in regard to the possibility of a tribal raid on Teri, yet no pre- 
cautionary measures were adopted. Doctor Khan Sahib, the Premier, said that the 
condition in the Frontier Province, especially in the districts of Dera Ismail Khan 
and Bannu and part of Kohat was serious, and it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to draft police and Frontier Constabulary to^ every part of the threatened 
districts. The Government were, however, doing their best to improve the condition 
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nMvailinein those districts. As regards the raid on Teri, the Premier assured the 
mover that the action taken by the Police and the Frontier Constabulary was most 
Mccessfuland the raiders were not only severely dealt with but almost the entire 
looted property was recovered* In view of the reply given by the Premier, Eai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand withdrew his motion* 

Official Bills 

21st. September The House discussed official Bills to-day and quickly passed 
the N W. F. P- Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the Courts Regulation 
Amendment Bill and the Punjab Municipal (North-West frontier Province 
Amendment) Bill. Next day, the 22nd. September, .the House addopt^ the 
report of the Public Acounts Committee on appropriation accounts for 1937-38 
and adjourned till the 25th. 

The Goondas Bill 


25tli SEPTEMBER .—The Assembly considered the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince Goondas Bill which aimed at penalising any person who publicly used foul, 
abusive or otherwise indecent languages likely to cause a breach ot the peace between 
different sections of the public. Dr. IChdu Sahib ^ the Premier, piesented to the 
House the report of the Select Committee on the Bill and then moved for its 
consideration clause by clause. Eai Bahadur Mshvchcnid iChannci moved that the 
Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till January 15, 1940. Mr, 
Khanna said that the conditions prevailing in the province did not warrant resort 
to a measure of such sweeping nature. Dewan Bhanjuran Gandhi, Finance 
Minister, agreed with the mover that the Bill was an extraordinary measure, but 
assured him that it would be used in only extraordinary and extreme cases. Sardar 
Aurangzeh Khan, Leader of the Opposition deplored that for ordinary times 
extraordinary measures were being resorted to. Opposing the circulation motion, 
Dr. Khan Sahih refuted the arguments that the Bill aimed at curbing the civil 
liberties of the people. The Bill, he said, would be applied only to those persons 
who indulged in abusive languages and created mischief by false propaganda. The 
motion was lost. i 

Earlier the House passed the N. W. F. P. Muslim^ Waqf Amendment Bill, 
the Opposition party declining to take part in the discussion. 

Hindus & Sikhs in Constabulary 


26th. SEPTEMBER A non-ofiicial resolution recommending to the Provincial 
Government to approach the Central Government for giving adequate representation 
to the Hindus and Sikhs in the Frontier Constabulary and Khassadar forces was 
discussed to-day. Eai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, the mover of the resolution, 
referred to the Bannu Inquiry Committee Report and said that the raids and 
kidnapnings were assuming a communal turn and hence the question of granting 
adequate representation to the minorities was all the more necessary. Muslim 
members, both from the Congress and Muslim League benches, opposed the 
resolution while Hindu and Sikh members supported it. Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier, 
announced that the Provincial Government would shortly be communicating with 
the Government of India regarding the representation of Hindus and Sikhs in 
the centralised section of the Frontier Constabulary. Mr. Khanna, replying to 
the debate, observed that his resolution was of very great significance from the 
minorities’ point of view and he refused to withdraw it. The resolution was put to 
the vote and lost by an overwhelming majority. 

The Goondas Bill (contd.) 

26th. to 28th. SEPTEMBER : —After three day’s discussion, the Assembly 
passed on “the 28& September the N. W. F. P. Goondas Bill providing for the control 
of goondas residing in or frequenting the province, and their removal elsewhere, and 
for penalising persons using abusive and foul language in public. All opposition 
amendments, numbering 53, were either lost or withdrawn, save two of a minor 
nature which were accepted. A point of order was raised by Mr. Abdur Bab 
Nishtar (Independent) that the Bill was beyond the scope of a Provincial Legislature. 
He remarked that the object of the Bill was to empower the Provincial Government 
to expel a person from the province and regulate his movements even after his 
expulsion. This was ultra vires^ of a provincial legislature. He further observed 
that the ,Bill affected the British as well as non-British subjects and, taking into 
consideration the geographical conditions of the North-West Frontier Province, 
expulsion might be to a place in or outside India. He claimed that so far as 
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powers to legislate for expulsion outside India of those persons who were not 
British subjects was concerned, they had been vested in the Federal Legislature* 
The expulsion of British subjects from India, or from one unit to another unit 
in India was not provided anywhere. The Speakar ruled out the point, holding 
that following the example of the Defence of India Act, where similar powers had 
been mentioned under the heading ‘^Public Order.” the Bill fell within the purview 
of the phiase ‘‘Public order” mentioned in the Provincial List. Sardar Aurangzeb 
Khan, Leader of the Muslim League Party, opposing the Bill, said that it would 
remain a blot on the fair name of the province. Some day, he hoped, the evil 
would be righted. Eai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, Leader of the Hindu-Sikh 
Nationalist Party, opposed the principle of the Bill. Mr. Fir Bakhsh (Independent) 
remarked that ^ the Bill created a bad precedent, though nobody could be found 
to sympathise with goondas. Mr. Ahdur Rab Nishtar (Independent) feared that 
the Act might be used ruthlessly by a “third party” in the country some day. 
Concluding the discussion, the Prewn'er gave an assurance that the Act would be 
applied, without discrimination, to all persons w^ho used foul and abusive language 
on a public stage. Dr. Khati Sahib proceeded to remark, “Some honourable 
members have mentioned that the clouds are reappearing and that there is a 
possibility of the replacement of this Government by an irresponsible government, 
who may use the Act ruthlessly against its sponsors. Let me assure all the 
honourable members that we are ready for all eventualities. Those who are out 
to free their country are never afraid to meet all possible dangers involved in the 
fulfilment of that noble task.” The Assembly then adjourned sine die* 

Special Session — Peshawar— 6tb. & 7th. November, 1939 

Eesolution on Wae 

A special session of the Assembly commenced on the 6th November 
1939 when the House discussed the resolution on the War crisis 
moved by the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Saheb* Speaking on the resolution 
the Premier stressed that it was of the utmost importance that they should 
maintain a united front in the struggle for securing freedom of India. “If the 
British people are asking the people of this country to make sacrifices in this 
war, the latter are entitled to be told of the cause for which the Britishers are 
fighting. If they want to have us as comrades in the battle against 
German aggression for securing the freedom of Poland, they must be prepared to 
remove from our minds the doubts and convince us that after the war, our 
comradeship will continue on absolutely equal terms and our freedom unconditionally 
and ungrudgingly be accorded.” It would be a great sin, continued the Premier, 
for those who are the peoples’ r^resentatives to sit quiet and not demand a clear 
declaration from the British Government of their intention after the war. It was 
for the House to decide whether Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement gave a correct 
interpretation of the conditions existing in India. Gandhiji extended the hand 
of friendship to Britain, but the latter had spurned it. The Premier said, “Our’s 
is the weapon of non-violence with which we shall fight to the last. The result 
of violence is violence and bitterness and if exploitation and ignorance are set 
aside, there may be permanent peace in the world.” Concluding, the Premier 
said that the speedy solution of the present vital problems required that quick 
agreement should be reached between the people of this country and England. 
That would be a hundred times more beneficial than an agreement painfully 
secured after long-drawn, irritating and pettifogging discussion. 

Mian Jaffar Shah (Congress) moved an amendment to the resolution deleting 
the words “including arrangements whereby all war measures in this province 
may be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the Provincial 
Government” and adding the words, “and in view of the failure of the British 
Government to meet India’s demand, this Assembly is of opinion that the Govern- 
ment cannot associate itself with the British policy. 

Sardar Aurangzeo Khan, Leader of the Muslim League Party, moved the 
League amendment. He said that in moving the amendment, he was performing 
his duty towards non-Congress India, fie traced the negotiations between the 
Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and attributed the failure of the talks 
to the ’ non-compromising attitude of the Congress which, he said, had claimed 
to represent the whole of India. Mr. Aurangzeb Khan ‘ believed in a free India 
but not in an India dominated by Congress Imperialism, which was as poisonous 
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as British Imperialisni. The Muslim League demanded a sense of secunty, 
iustice and fairplay from the majority community and welcomed the British 
Government’s declaration repudiating the Congress claiin to represent the whole 
of India. He paid a tribute to the personality of Mr. Jinnah and _ condemned 
Congress for not recognising the Muslim League as an authoritative representative 

body of Indian Muslims* a. xi. a ai. n.r i. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna refuted the argument that the Muslims 
constituted a minority and said that their population in the world was 450 
millions He declared that the British Government had failed to make a correct 
estimate* of the conditions prevailing in India and he urged the framing of a 

constitution for India by her own people. -a- • j o- o 

The hon. Mr. Bhanjuram GandU, Finance Minister criticised Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s statement that the King’s Government would be carried on and declared 
that India’s noble fight for freedom would be pursued with vigour and earnestness 
to the last man. Minority problems existed in every country and the present 
was not the occasion for the parties to fight among themselves. They should 
unite against the forces of British Imperialism. He appealed through Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan to the Governments of Bengal and Punjab to resign at this 
juncture and make common cause with the Congress. Concluding, Mr. Gandhi 
said that the days of the aristocracy were over and challenged Mr. Aurangzeb 
Khan to form an alternative stable Ministry in the Frontier. 


Pir Baksh Khan, Dr. C. C. Ghosh, Mr. Ahdul Rashid Khan, Mr. Kamdar 
Khan and others took part in the debate. Discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned till the next day, the 7th November, when the 

representative character of the Muslim League to speak on behalf 

of the Muslim India was questioned by the Muslim Congress members. 

Emphatically repudiating the League’s claim, Qazi Attaullah Khan, Education 

Minister, said that the Frontier Province which was inhabited by 94 per cent of 
Muslims was a Congress province and how could the Muslim League, constituted 
as it was of Knights, reactionaries, landlords and titleholders, represent the poor 
Muslims ? He declared that the Congress was always ready to settle the communal 
questions with the Muslim League but the difficulty was that the Congress, which, 
as a non-communal organisation, could speak on behalf of the whole of India, was 
unable to recognise the representative character of the Muslim League. 

Rai Bahadur Iswar Las Sawhaney said that the failure of the British Govern- 
ment to declare her war aims showed the bankruptcy of British statesmanship. 
‘Why were not Indian political leaders consulted when India was involved in war r 
he asked. The communal differences existed in every country, he added, but the 
situation in India had been greatly accentuated by forcing the communal award 
on India. 

Mr. Abdul Rah Khan Nishtar criticised Mahatma Gandhi for his inconsistency 
regarding participation in the war as indicated in his statements issued from time 
to time.” He opposed that part of the resolution which stated that in order to 
secure the co-operation of Indian people, the principles of democracy should be 
applied to India and its policy should be guided by her people. Freedom, he added, 
was their birthright and it was difficult to attain independence by arguments and 
statements. They must make sacrifices and create some conditions in India 
under which Britain will be compelled to part with the power. 

Winding up the debate, the Premier, Lr. Khan Sahib characterised Muslim 
League amendment as lifeless and disappointing. He hoped it would be withdrawn. 
He appealed to the members that when they spoke from a public platform they 
should endeavour to educate those who were being exploited and deceived by 
interested persons. Addressing British statesmen, the Premier said, “We shall fight 
for you ; we shall give you recruits for the freedom of Poland ; but what will we 
get after the war Not freedom but continuance of slavery, because somebody in 
India is not satisfied.” “The question ^ is not of life and death for our country,” 
declared the Premier. “Let us unite at this juncture and set an example for the 
next generation. Let us be one nation, let us not be in league with those who want 
to keep us in bondage”. He appealed to the members not to be misled by the bogey 
of religion^ in danger’ and unite for the common cause of the freedom of India, 
The Muslim League amendment was rejected without a division and the Premier’s 
resolution was adopted in an amended form. A division was not challenged. The 
Assembly then adjourned sine die. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Conference of the Secretaries 

Bombay — B7th^ June 1939 

A meetino* of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees was held 
in Congress Kouee, Bombay, on the 27tb. June 1939. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. 

He explained the object of the meeting. The A. I. C. 0. having adopted far- 
reaching changes in the Congress Constitution the P. C. Cs had to make necessary 
adjustments in their own constitutions. These adjustments were to be effected at 
an early date and the changed constitutions submitted to the Working Committee 
for approval. For the smooth and effective working of the Congress machinery a 
number of suggestions “were made. Sri Rajendra Prasad stressed the necessity 
of the Head Office being periodically informed of how things were going on in the 
provinces and the Congress machinery functioning. If not monthly at least quarter- 
ly reports must be submitted to the A. I. C. C. office. It would also help the 
provinces to receive periodical reports of enrolment of members and other matters 
from the districts. Under this arrangement the disputes will be settled as they 
arise instead of accumulating and then being disposed of hurriedly. 

The new permanent constituencies should be formed inamediately and not later 
when members are enrolled and thus causf> given for suspicion. 

The A. I. C. C. office received all manners of complaints calling for immediate 
redress. It is not possible to give redress unless facts are gone into and all sides 
heard. The Tribunals as envisaged in the new Constitution must be immediately 
brought into being to facilitate the settlement of election and other disputes. It 
was suggested that the A. I. 0. C. office should send model rules for the election 
of tribunals. 

Some suggestions were also made and adopted with regard to the office 
machinery. Office secretaries in towns and districts must be familiar with the 
dffice routine and have tolerable knowledge of the Constitution. They should also 
know some accounting. 

An auditor is to be appointed for every province. The A. I. 0. C. office will 
frame a system of accounts to be generally adopted in the provinces. 

Towards the conclusion of the meeting, Shri J. B. Kripalani explained how 
95 per cent of our quarrels would cease if secretaries and office bearers did not 
become party men when administering their duties as secretaries and office bearers. 
They should keep settling disputes. 

He also explained how it was necessary for the provinces to have one or two 
inspectors who know accounts and keep constantly on the move. 

No resolutions were passed. 

Circulars to the Provincial Congress Committees 

The following Circulars were issued from time to time by Acharya J, B, 
Kripalani, the Congress Sectetary, to the Provincial Congress Committees : — 

I— Allahabad— Srd* July 1939 

I draw your attention to the changes made in the Constitution in the A. I. 
C. C. meeting held in Bombay. As soon as the new Constitution embodying the 
changes is ready, copies shall be sent to you. This will take 2-3 days more. In the 
meantime as everything that was done in Bombay was published in the press you 
will commence your work in the light of the new rules made. 

I also draw your attention to the various resolutions passed by the A. I. C. C. 
in Bombay. You will please note that the Working Committee have fixed July 
31st as^ the last date by which all the Tribunals in the province are to be formed. 
You will please send information of formation of Tribunals to this Office. You 
perhaps know that if the provinces fail to form the Tribunals by the end of this 
month the Working Committee will have to form such Tribunals for the province. 
I hope it will not be necessary for the Working Committee to intervene in this 
matter and even if there are parties it will be possible to form this judicial body 
unanimously or at least by the majority that is necessary for its formation. 

I am sending you herewith for your information and guidance a copy of the 
time table made for the enrolment of primary members and for guiding the con- 
gress elections this year. 
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The new Constitution has made certain changes in the primary membership 
form. Even if the new forms are not ready, you will please see that the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman, the husband’s name is recorded on the 
present form. You will also see that eve-y form that is filled is attested by a 
witness. 

II— Allahabad — Srd. July 1939 

It has come to my notice that subordinate Congress Committees have in. 
various places passed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. I. C. C. 
Several Committees have organised meetings to condemn its decisions arrived at by 
the only democratic method, that is by a majority vote. It must be realised that 
Congress Committees are under the jurisdiction of the A. I. C. 0. They have to 
work under it and carry out its instructions. If subordinate organisations question 
the authority of the superior organisation under which they have to work and 
whose instructions they have to carry out, there will be no discipline left in our 
organisation. If we allow such indiscipline unchecked, we may despair of organis- 
ing the country for any effective action against our opponents. 

I, therefore, request all the Provincial Congress Committees to warn Congress 
Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable activities. Where warn- 
ing proves ineffective action may be taken. It must however be understood that a 
request or suggestion can always be made to the A. I. C. C. 

Ill-- Allahabad — 7th, July 19W 

The conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees, which 
met at Bombay on June 28, 1939, decided, among other things, that a uniform system 
of accounts be adopted by all Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate 
committees. At present our accounts in several Provincial Congress Committees, 
let alone their subordinate committees, are in a very unsatisfactory and disordered 
state. This is highly derogatory to the prestige of our great organisation. The All 
India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay adopted constitutional changes with a 
view to purge the Congress of irregularities and corruption that have of late crept 
in. The systematic keeping of accounts will be a step in the same direction. To 
this end we have prepared some notes with regard to the maintenance of accounts 
for your guidance. You will please issue instructions to your subordinate committees 
also on the lines suggested in these notes. I may further remind you of what I 
said at the ODnference that for the better keeping of your accounts and those of your 
subordinate committees, iz is necessaiy that you employ at least one whole time 
internal auditor for your province. This will diminish financial irregularities to a 
great extent. 

We also suggest that our committees should carefully frame their budget and 
sanction expenditure. A small Accounts Sub-Committee may be formed for the 
purpose. 

This Office will always be prepared to render what help it can in the matter of 
systematising the accounts of our Congress Committees. 


NOTES 


The following are Notes for the guidance of Provincial and their Subordinate 
Congress Committees with regard to the maintenance of accounts issued from Swaraj 
Bhawan, Allahabad on the 7th. July 1939 

1. General 

(а) Financial year : 

All Congress Committees must have a fixed financial year for purposes of 
accounting. The financial year of the A. I. C. C. is from 1st October to the 30th 
September and it is suggested that other committees should also fix their financial 
year accordingly. All the committees must, therefore, close their accounts for the 
current year on the 30th September, 1939 irrespective of the time of commencement 
of the year. 

(б) P, C, Cs and their subordinate committees : 

The Provincial offices should make arrangements for the supervision, inspection 
and audit of the accounts of the town, district and other congress committees under 
them. The subordinate committees should be instructed to forward their statements 
of receipts and payments and a copy of their Trial Balance to the Provincial 
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Congress Committees every quarter of the year* The provincial office should publish 
annual statement showing the total receipt and expenditure of Congress funds 
throughout the whole province in a consolidated form compiled from the statements 
received from the town and district congress committees and the statement of 
the Provincial Congress itself. The A. 1. 0. C* office will similarly, with the 
help of the periodical statements received from the P. 0. Os, issue annual statements 
embodying the Provincial accounts along with the All India Congress Committee 
accounts. Instructions should be issued by the P. 0. Os to all their subordinate 
congress committees on the lines suggested in these notes and the inspectors 
appointed by the Provincial Congress Committees are to see that the accounts are 
properly kept and the instructions from the central office are carried out properly. 
The inspectors should also explain to them the approved methods of accounting* 
namely the double entry system and try that the system is adopted. In any case 
the P. C. Cs must see that a uniform system of accounting is followed bv all their 
subordinate committees. 

2. Control of Accounts 

(а) Budget : 

The expenditure is to be regulated by the preparation of periodical budgets 
sanctioned and approved by the local or provincial committee at the case may be. 
The budget should be prepared by the treasurer or the secretary in the beginning 
of the year and should contain the probable income and expenditure for the year 
calculated on the basis of 3 or 4 years’ average. Sanction must be obtained for the 
expenditure not budgeted for and for items not covered under the usual activities 
of the Committee. The Congress Committee should on the basis of this budget 
authorise the secretary or the president to make payments upto the sum provided 
under different heads. For the sake of convenience a small amount not exceeding 
ten per cent of the total budget may be provided under sundries. The president 
or the secretaiT with the approval of the president may be allowed to spend from 
this amount at his discretion in case of emergency subject to the sanction of the 
committee in the following meeting. 

(б) Sanctioning Authority : 

There should be only one sanctioning authority namely the Secretary through 
whom all vouchers must pass. No payments are to be made without such sanction 
All demands for payments should be supported by duly authorised order or nro- 
perly drawn up bills and vouchers should bear the signature of the Secretary, 

(c) Banking of Money : 

The committee must appoint a banker with whom the money may be deposited. 
All receipts should invariably be sent to bank and money required for expenditure 
must be drawn separately. In no ease the receipts are to be used for expenses. 

(d) Cash Balance : 

Amount of permanent advance and cash balance to be kept with the secretary 
and the cash^r for d.ay to day expenses should be fixed by the committee and the 
s^jetary andthe cashier should keep only such amounts as cash balance. If 
additional c^h balance has to be kept permission of the president should be 
obtamed m the matter. 


fe) Receipts and vouchers : 


Eeceipts and vouchers are to be properly maintained and serially numbered. 
All receipt forms shall be bound m counterfoil books. Each book shall contain a 
fixed number of those running consecutively. Second set of receipt books should 
not ordinarily be used, unless first is exhausted. No amounts are to be received 
without giving a receipt. 


•^ 1 . must be taken for all payments and no payment is to be made 

without the correspqning receipt of the recipient. The committee should have 
printed forms of receipts and vouchers. Vouchers must be serially numbered and 
filed m voucher files. ^ ^ ^ 


if) Periodical Returns : 


All the Provincial Congress Committees 
0. office copies of their Trial Balance and 


must invariably send to the A. I. 0, 
statement of receipts and payments 
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every quarter of the year. Also at the close of the year they must supply the A. I* 
C. C. with a copy of their annual balance sheet. 

The Trial^ Balance is usually prepared on loose sheets ruled in a form similar 
to that of the journal (see form *C* enclosed) with debit and credit money columns 
side by side. Each account is given a line and the name of the account is written 
in the particular column. The first money column is used for entering the total 
of the debt side of each Ledger Account and second column for the total of credit 
side of the Account. If the books are correctly written the debt total will equal 
the credit total. 

3. Books and Registers 

(a) Cash Book : 

All receipts and payments are to be entered in the cash book, It is to be 
checked with the cash in hand. As a rule all payments over Es. 20 are to be made 
as far as possible by cheques (see form ‘A’ enclosed). 

(b) Petty Cash Book or Columner Cash Book : 

The frequently occurring items of expenditure, if they are many, are to be 
entered in this book. This helps in doing away with the necessity of opening 
separate ledger accounts for every item. Ttis cash book, therefore, serves two pur- 
poses—recording the expenditure and classifying it under various heads which may 
be totalled at the end of the month. This book is to be used only if there are a 
large number of petty expenses occurring frequently. The Subordinate Committees 
are not to use this book at all, (See form 'B’ enclosed). 

(c) Journal : 

Sometimes Transfer Entries or entries for rectification of errors have to be 
passed. These entries must be passed through journal. In order to make the 
journal entries self-explanatory it is essential that a concise explanation ^ving^ the 
reasons for the entry should be appended to every entry. This narration in a 
journal entiy is as important as the figures comprising it. (See form ‘O’ enclosed), 

(d) Ledger : 

All entries of the cash book are to be posted in the Ledger which will show 
an account of receipts and expenditure and the amount spent under each. The 
transferring of the entires from the cash book and Journal into the ledger is called 
‘posting’. This book is useful for the preparation of Trial Balance and Final 
Accounts. (See form *D’ enclosed). 

(e) Salary Begister: 

It is essential to maintain a separate Salary Register. This register should 
contain the name, designation and other particulars. (See form *E’ enclosed). 

if) Postage Begister : 

This register should contain a detailed account of postage stamps spent. It 
is necessary to maintain an Imprest System of postage account. Advances should 
be made to the postage clerk from time to time and the amount thus advanced 
should be debited to Postage Imprest account in the Cash Book. While making 
advances it is essential to see that the previous advance has been properly account- 
ed for. At the close of the month the balance of postage is to be returned back 
to the cashier and should be credited to Postage Imprest account. The total 
amount spent on postage during the month is to be debited to Postage account 
and the corresponding credit is to be given to the Postage Imprest account. In 
this way at the close of the month the Postage Imprest account will close and the 
postage account will be debited with the actual amount spent on postage stamps. 
(See form *F’ enclosed). 

ig) Lead Stock and Furniture Begister i 

It is essential to maintain a separate account in the Ledger for Dead Stock 
and furniture. All monies spent on furniture or other lasting and valuable stock 
should be debited to this account. This account will form a part of the Assets 
of the Committee and is not to be treated as a revenue item. The furniture register 
should contain the details of furniture and all other details as to the date of pur- 
chase and price etc. of the article. 

26 
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The Committee should make provision for allowing annual depreciation on 
this account. . 

Besides the above some other registers may be necessary for instance a register 
showing the number of receipt books printed and their description. This may also 
include the record of membership copies printed as well as any special receipts 
book for donation, subscription, etc. 

An issue register giving the names of persons to whom the receipts of mem- 
bership books are issued for collection of funds or enrolment of members should 
also be kept. The name, address and signature of the person receiving should be 
clearly put. The forms of these registers including convenient heads may be 
prepared by the Committee. 

IV— Allahabad — 6th, July 19S9 

While sending you copies of the new Constitution, I would like to explain as 
best as I can some of the important changes incorporated. It will not be out of 
place if I remind you that the revision of the constitution was taken in hand to 
tackle with the growing irregularities in our organisation which have weakened it 
for effective action. However perfect a constitution may be it can only be an 
external and mechanical aid to stoj) corruption. Much must depend upon the 
character of those working it or working under it. Yet if external and mechanical 
rules are followed meticulously and in the spirit in which they are made some 
irregularities from which our organisation has suffered in the past may prof>’ressivelv 
diminish. We may not forget that our aim of national emancipation for *^the sake 
of the lowly and poor of India is high ; our means for accomplishing our purpose 
is noble. It is therefore more than ever incumbent upon us to work in a spirit of 
selfless service which has made for the greatness of the Congress and the 
unique position it occupies today inside and outside India. There need be no 
scramble for power in the ranks of those whose only rewards in the not verv 
distant past, were lathi blows, jail walls and prisoner’s humiliation. Yet life seemed 
to be worth living more then than today, when we look powerful and our word 
seems to prevail. One wonders why there should be competition for positions in a 
land where the soil in every social, economic, political and philanthropic field is sn 
refreshingly maiden. Truly the crop is plentiful but the labourers are few. Mav 
I therefore humbly request that the new Constitution be worked in the spirit which 
bents Our high purpose. ^ 

In the first three articles there are no changes or only verbal and slight 
changes here and there. 

Art. ly-a contemplates renewal of membership. This renewal is to be made 

primary members have to fill in and sign 
form A._ The only additions to the form are that there should be the father’s 
name or 10 the case of a married woman the husband’s name and the form is to 
be attested by a witness. If no other witness is available the form may be attested 
M members. Bat the attestation must prefei-abi/ be of lome 

n V. The permanent roll shaU be maintained in the District Coneress 

Comnuttee office. This must be considered as authoritative for any reference 
committees to Distr ct Congress Committees may have thei? own S’ 

iiT“ authority that the permanent 

district roll has in ^^ch shall be recorded the fact of renewal of application every year 

Alt. Vll-a. No member can vote at any election unlpR^^hp boa 
nuqusly on the register for 12 months prior to the date of election * Previously the 
three months. It must be noted that this rule doe7SpSl 
this yeai. The old lule of three months applies this year. ^ 

are ne^idy madr^fc ^ 

have a continued membership for three months membeis who 

tees t4 Edition ThabTtu^^ ®Iectel commit- 

WorMng“^S'VBomt? ‘4rsatisfie?the®eriJd 

ruling given by the Es-PrSS, 4ri m the foUowing 

Working Committee at its meeting at Patna in Smbe^ 

rule male by the Working Committee in April, IqII. The twoVe ^ven bS- 
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8hri Vallabhbhai FateVs ruling : 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the term ‘‘habitual wearer 
wholly of handspun and hand woven khaddar” in Art. V Clause (b) (i) the Working 
Committee was of opinion that the definition given in the following terms by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel represented their views : 

1. When a man wears clothes made of khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he cannot use khadi on some 
occasion, he does not cease to be habitual wearer. 

2. But if a person appears at Congress function in clothes not made of 
khadi, he will be presumed not to be habitual wearer of khadi. 

3. Habitual wearer of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to 
toe made of handspun and handwoven khadi. 

4. When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habitual wearer inspite 
of his protestations to the contrary. 

Working Committee rule of 1985 {Jubbulpore Resolution) : 

“With reference to the enquiries made, the Working Committee instructs the 
Provincial Congress Committees to treat a person as habitual wearer of khaddar 
who has shown himself as having worn khaddar for a period of six months prior 
to his election to office or as a member of the Congress Committee. 

It was also decided by the last meeting of the Working Committee at Bombay 
that “the khadi clause apply to all those who were granted Congress ticket in 
municipal and local boards and other elections even as it applies to members of 
legislatures.’’ 

Art. VII-c lays down a further condition for being elected a delegate 
or a member of the Provincial Congress Committee or the District Congress 
Committee. Nobody can be a candidate for these three positions unless he has 
been continuously on the register of three consecutive years. The current year 
must be counted in the 3 years. Exemption from this clause can be granted to 
individuals and not to classes for the two years 1939 and 1940 only by the Execu- 
tives of the P. 0. Cs. 

Art. Vll-d. Only two organisations namely the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim League have been named so far by the Working Committee as communal 
organisations for the purpose of this clause. 

Art. VIII. Election of Tribunals. 

The election must preferably be unanimous by the executive of the P. C. C. 
and not by the P. 0. C. In case unanimity is not possible the tribunal must be 
elected by a three-fourth majority of all the members of the executive and not 
merely of those present. 

The district Tribunals have to be appointed not by district authorities but by 
the Provincial Tribunal itself. If P. 0. Cs fail to discharge their duty the 

Working Committee is empowered to do this for them. It is however to be hoped 
that there will be no party consideration in the appointment of Provincial Tribunal 
which are our judiciary. They must be appointed with the trust and goodwill of 
all sections. 

Art. IX. It must be noted that the register of primary members shall be 
kept open for inspection only for a week namely from September 16th to September 

23. No objections taken after that date shall be valid. The register, after due 

corrections, if any, shall be ready by the 10th October after which no name can 
be added to it or subtracted from it except for any disciplinary action taken by 

proper authorities. 

Art. X. Election of Delegates : This in Bombay was discussed as the most 
controversial article and one which was not easily understood. There it was 
mentioned as Article XI. On carefully renumbering, it is found to be Art. X. 
The President had declared that the articles will be renumbered carefully later 
and had the permission of the House for doing so. 

The distribution between rural and urban members is retained only for 
purposes of record. This can be easily done. Every primary member who is 
enrolled in the town or city having a population of 10,000 or more is to be classed 
as an urban primary member. 

The rest are all rural members. 

The maximum number of delegates that each province is entitled to is the 
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same. It is calculated on the same basis-one for a lac of population of the 
province and the Indian States attached to it in accordance with the census of 
1931. So far there is no change. , „ , . . r,., , 

Ai’t. X-c. The first change is that of fixed constituencies. These have not 
to change every year as heretofore. They may be readjusted after long periods 

when there is any considerable shifting of population. 

Art. X-g. The other change is that delegates shall be assigned each 

administrative district on population basis— one for every lac of population, provided 
for evei 7 delegate assigned there are not less than 500 primary members enrolled 
during the year. For example, if there is a single member constituency which 
has a lac of population but has not made 500 primary members during the year 

it gets disfranchised and loses the right of electing a delegate. Such a lost 

delegate cannot be reassigned by the province to another constituency. 

Art. X-g II. This caused in Bombay perhaps the most contusion. However 
it is not as confusing as it looks. In many congress provinces there are no 
congress offices in the Indian States. Portions of states are to be assigned to 
other portions in administrative provinces. This may continue and there will 
be no difficulty in assigning number of delegates. The population of any area 
in the Indian state will be added to the population of the district to which it 
is attached and the number of district delegates will proportionately increase. 

In some Indian states there are Congress Committees functioning in the 
states area. Such areas may be divided into constituencies. Even then it may 
not be possible to have all the delegates in accordance with the rule of 500 jn-imary 
members enrolled in the year in the area. If a delegatees seat is lost in the 
Indian states it is not altogether lost to the province. It must be added to the 
province and rules for such addition must be made by the P, C. C. beforehand. 

Art. XI. Election disputes ; 

Art. Xl-b. Every election is valid and the member elected can function till 
his election is set aside by the Tribunal. 

Art. XI -c. Only in election disputes the decision, on appeal, of the Provincial 
Tribunal is final. The objections to the election cannot be raised after the expiry 
of 7 days after the election. 

Art. XI-c. When a provincial tribunal awards any punishment or takes 
any disciplinary action for any misconduct in connexion with enrolment of 
members, maintenance of register of members, election or lodging of a false 
objection or complaint knowing it to be false, an appeal shall lie in such cases to 
the Working Committee. 

NOTES — 1. On Rajkot 

We round off, in this issue of our bulletin, the story of Rajkot. In the 
last issue we recorded how after finding his efforts to conciliate the State authorities 
ineffective Gandhiji allowed Durbar Yirawalla to pursue his ways and placate 

the people. He then left Rajkot for Calcutta in connection with the A. I. C. 0. 
meeting. While there he received disquieting reports from the Rajkot Parishad. 
Much as he would have preferred to leave matters where he left them, when 
proceeding to Calcutta, he^ could^ not remain unaffected by the urgent messages 
from the Parishad calling him back. He therefore proceeded back to Rajkot as 
soon as he was free. 

On reaching Rajkot he discussed with all concerned the new scheme of 
Reforms that Darbar Virawalla and the so-called ‘moderate group’ had evolved 

among themselves. He followed a double policy, on the one hand of wooing Shri 
Virawalla and through him the Thakore Sahib and, on the other, pursuing the 
remaining stages arising out of Sir Gwyer’s award. It was however soon discovered 
that there was no proper and suitable atmosphere for the pursuit of either policy. 
The scheme of reforms drafted by Darbar Virawalla and the moderate group 
fdl far short of the minimum requirements of the situation and the strenuous 
efforts of Gandhiji to have the scheme suitably modified did not meet with success. 
As the only alternative left, he could proceed with Sir Gwyer’s award and insist 
on its fulfilment ; but here too, he was up against a number of difficulties, 

psychological and otherwise. The Gwyer award was a disagreeable imposition on 
Shn Virawalla who set himself to leave no device untried for escaping its 

consequences. ^ This created for^ Gandhiji a very delicate situation* Neither was 
a settlement independent of Six Maurice’s award maturing nor was the atmosphere 
helpral for the implementing of the Gwyer’s award. Gandhiji would have proceeded 
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resolutely wi^ the award but for the slowly deepening doubt in his mind that 
the awaiu sunered from a moral ^ flaw. This doubt w'as a call for intense self- 
introspection. He called the^ Parishad workers and laid bare before them the 
agonising state of his mind. On May 17, he issued a remarkable statement 

wherein he announced his renunciation of Sir Gwyer’s award and recognised 
his error in seeking external aid during his Rajkot fast when he should have 

relied exclusively on the goodwill of Darbar Yirawalla and Thakore Sahib. The 
relevant portions of the statement he made on the occasion are given below : 

“When I left for Calcutta on the 24th ultimo I said that Rajkot had proved 
a laboratory for me. The latest proof of the fact lies in the step I am now announ- 
cing. After exhaustive discussion with my co-workers, I came to the conclusion at 
6 p.m. this evening that I should renounce the award of the Chief Justice. 

“I recognise my error. At the end of my fast, I had pennitted myself to say 
that it^ had succeeded as no previous fast had done. I now see that it was tainted 
with Himsa. In taking the fast I sought ‘immediate intervention of the Paramount 
Power so as to induce fulfilment of the promise made by the Takore Sahib’. This 
was not the way of Ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of Himsa or coercion. 
My fast to be pure should have been addressed only to the Thakore Sahib and I 

should have been content to die if it could not have melted his heart or rather 

that of his adviser Durbar Shree Virawalla. 

*‘My eyes would not have been opened, if I had not found unexpected diflScul- 
ties in my way. Darbar Virawalla was no willing party to the award. Naturally 
he was in no obliging mood. He, therefore, took advantage of every opportunity to 
cause a delay. The award instead of making my way smooth, became a potent 
cause of angering the Muslim and Bhayats against me. Before the award, we had 
met as friends. Now I am accused of having committed a breach of promise 
voluntarily and without any consideration made by me. The matter was to go to 
the Chief Justice to decide whether I was guilty of alleged breach of promise. The 
statements of Muslim Council and Girasia Associations are before me. Now that I 
have taken the decision to renounce the award, there is no occasion for me to 
answer the two cases. So far as I am corcerned, the Muslims and Bhayats can have 
anything the Thakore Sahib may be pleased to give them. I must apologise to them 
for having put them to trouble of preparing their cases. I owe an apology to 
Viceroy for the unnecessary strain I have put upon him in my weakness. I apolo- 
gise to Chief Justice for having been the cause of putting him to the labour, had I 
known better, he need not have gone through. Above all, I apologise to the Thakore 
Sahib and Durbar Virawalla. 

**I must not do an injustice to my co-workers. Many of them are filled with 
misgivings. My exposition of Ahimsa is new to them. They see no cause for my 
repentance. They think that I am giving up a great chance created by the Award. 
They think too that as a political leader I have no right to play fast and loose 
with the fortunes of 75,000 souls, may be of the whole of the people of Kathiawai*. 

“I have told them that their fears are unjustified and that every act of purifica- 
tion, every accession of courage, adds to the strength of the cause of the people 
affected by a movement of Satyagraha. I have told them too that if they regard 
me as the general and expert of Satyagraha they must put up with what may appear 
to them to be my vagaries. 

“Having now freed the Thakore Sahib and his advisor from the oppression of 
the award, I have no hesitation in appealing to them to appease the people of 
Rajkot by fulfilling their expectations and dispelling their misgivings.” 

With Gandhiji renouncing the fruits of Sir Gwyer’s award, the situation in 
Rajkot underwent a slight change. The State authorities responded by withdrawing 
repressive legislation and announcing a Reform Committee. The^ Parishad however 
choose to keep out of the Committee though it decided to lead evidence. 

The end of the tragic episode is not yet in sight. 

2. On Digboi Strike 

The strike of workers at Digboi has attracted widespread attention in the 
country. It has gone on since April 3 last, and the workers are still holding out 
bravely despite manifold hardships. The Working Committee at its meetings in 
Bombay gave earnest consideration to the issues involved in the ^ strike and 
exchanged telegrams with parties concerned with a view to explore possibilities of 
bringing about a settlement of the dispute. The employers, however, proved adamant. 
They neither agreed to accept the minimum demands of labour nor refer the dispute 
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to arbitration. When these friendly approaches of the Working Committee failed 
th^ adopted a resolution for the A. 1. 0* 0. which was unanimously passed by that 

^*To have an idea of the genesis of the strike, and how it spread and developed 
and the efforts that were made by the Congress President and others for effecting a 
satisfactory settlement of the strike the following comprehensive statement of Babu 
Eajendra prasad will prove helpful 

“The strike of workers at Digboi has gone on since April 3 last. An effort 
was made by me to bring about an amicable settlement but it has failed for the 
time being. It is necessary to place before the public the facts and circumstances 
relating to the strike that came to my notice during the conversations I had with 
the representatives of the parties. 

“Digboi is situated in Assam, where the Assam Gil Company has its oil fields 
and refining plant at Digboi and an installation with a plant for making cans and 
tins at Tinsukia. The Oil Company employs about 6,000 men directly and some 
4,000 men work for it under contractors. Workers are drawn from many distant 
parts of the country. There was no Union till about the end of 1937 when a 
Union known as the Assam Oil Company Labour Union was established. Soon 
after its establishment the Union asked for its recognition by the Company. The 
Company, in its turn, wanted to be satisfied as to the number of workers who had 
joined the Union, its rules and regulations and whether its office bearers had been 
duly elected before it could consider the question of recognition. Discussion through 
correspondence and perhaps occasionally at meetings of representatives of both 
parties went on for some time. In the meantime, the Union drew up a statement 
of demands on behalf of the workeis for improving the conditions of service and 
for recognition of the Union. These demands were formally placed before the 
Company and discussions followed. The Company asked the Government to in- 
tervene and to appoint a Court of Enquiry to investigate the dispute under the 
Indian Trade Disputes Act. The workers also having expressed their consent, the 
Government appointed a Court of Enquiry consisting of Mr. Higgins, Commissioner 
of Assam Valley Division as Chairman and Hhan Bahadur Syedur Eahaman, m. 
L. A., and Sj. Omeokumar Das, m. L. A , as members of the Court. 
The demands put forward on behalf of the union and the reply thereto by the 
Company formed as it were the point of dispute for investigation. It was hoped 
that the result of the Enquiry by the Court would be a settlement of the dispute 
and establishment of calm in the industry . It was also expected that during 
the inquiry and while the matter was under discussion and negotiation 'status 
quo' would be maintained. 

It is not necessary, at this stage, to go into the details of the investigation and 
the course the inquiry took. A stage was however reached when the Union refused 
to lead any further evidence and the Court had thereafter to base its conclusions 
on such evidence as had been recorded after hearing arguments on both 
sides. The reason for this action on the part of the Union is said 
to be the dismissal or discharge of a person, Mahomad Ismail, who was a 
Bungalow servant on the alleged ground of his having given evidence against the 
Company. It is a matter of contention between the parties whether a Bungalow 
servant is an employee of the Company or a domestic servant of the officers to 
whom he is attached. The Enquiry commenced on 29th August, 1938 and ended 
on 29th October, 1938. The report was submitted on 7th January, 1939 and the 
Government resolution on it was published on 9th Eebruary, 1939 and the report 
itself was published some days later. During this period and while discussions were 
going on between the Company and the Union regarding the effect to be given to 
the recommendations of the Court of Enquiry some workers numbering 63 in all 
were discharged in several batches as follows ; 

“Seven men on i4th November, 6 men on 14th November, 11 men on 9th 
December, 5 men on 30th December, 6 men on 16bh Eebruary, 8 men on 2nd 
March, 5 men on 31 March, and 8 men on 1st April. 

“The Company claims that these were surplus hands no longer needed and 
almough the Company had been contemplating removing them for some months 
before, it did not do so earlier only to maintain an atmosphere of calm during the 
Enquiiy and that when it did discharge them it did so in small batches and that 
it paid them one month's wages in lieu of notice and railway fare for themselves 
and their families to their native villages. On the side of the Union it is claimed 
that there had been a distinct understanding that the status quo would not be 
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disturbed during the investigations and negotiation and the Company was not 
justified in removing these men. 

“On the discharge of each batch the union sent strongly worded protests and 
indicating that the Union’s hands might be forced by such action on the part of the 
Company and its offensive would be met by counter offensive meaning direct action 
by way of strike. The Company paid no heed to the protests and went on dis- 
charging batch after batch. Some points were settled at one stage whereby some of 
the men of Tinsukia works were promised reabsorption as temporary hands at 
Digboi as vacancies occurred but before anything could be done another batch was 
dismissed and the Union decided to go on strike. The discussions regarding the 
efiect to be given to the recommendations had gone on and the Company 
had agreed to act up to most of the major recommendations of the Court, refused 
to accept some and promised to consider some others. It had also accepted some of 
the recommendations by the majority of the Court and promised consideration of 
others. It appears that in^ spite of the differences regarding some of the recommenda- 
tions and discussions relating to them had gone on smoothly and it may be said 
that an agreed settlement was possible, if not likely. 

“It is therefore all the more unfortunate that all the labours of the Court of 
Enquiry and the fruits of subsequent discussions were jeopardised by an action on 
a side issue viz., the discharge of some 63 workers. It is claimed by the Company 
that the employer is the best, if not the only judge, of the number of men he 
required and his discretion to discharge hands could not oe interfered with and the 
Company could not be expected to continue employing men whose services were no 
longer required. On the other hand the Union claims that all reduction in staff 
should be arrived at as a result of mutual discussion between the Company and the 
Union and that in any case in a big establishment where 10,000 men were employed 
there was no occasion for this hasty action in discharging some 63 men in small 
batches of 10 or 12 while the whole question of relation between the Union and the 
Company and the terms of employment including the question of security of service 
was under investigation and negotiation, that the Company should not have persisted 
in its course after it had received protests from the workers and when it had notice 
that persistence in the course was likely to result in a strike. Each party throws 
the blame on the other. 

“The Company says that a strike was coming as it is not an economic strike 
but a political one and the Union was just on the look out for a pretext which it 
found in the discharge of some surplus hands which happens ordinarily in normal 
course of business. On the other hand it is said that the workers insisted on 
security of service and on the right that reduction should ordinarily be made only 
after discussion and that the Company acted without justification and in haste while 
negotiations were going on and they had no option but to resort to strike when their 
representations proved ineffective. The result has been a complete strike in which 
almost every worker whether working dhectly under the Company or under a 
contractor participated. In this way it was a remarkable strike and it is difficult to 
understand how such a complete strike could be brought about without some 
substantial grievance which was felt by the workers to be of importance enough to 
justify recourse to a strike. It may also be stated that the strike was originally 
announced to be a protest strike for a week only but during the week developments 
in the shape of announcements that no strikers whose services were no longer 
required could be re-employed took place which made it a strike for an indefinite 
period. In the course of the strike the Company has employed new hands. One of 
the demands of the strikers from the beginning had been the re-employment of the 
63 discharged men. The Company has made it clear that it would not employ any 
discharged hands as they were not required and also that out of the strikers only 
as many would be taken back as were needed. There has thus been a deadlock 
and the strike continues. 

“At one time there was firing in which three persons were killed and some 
injured. It is not necessary for me to go into this matter at this stage beyond 
stating that it has added to the exasperation of workers and made the Government 
open to attack. 

“When I was approached to intervene I and Acharya Kripalani and Dr. 
Prafulla Ghosh had at first discussions with the Prime Minister, representatives of 
the Union, Messrs. Lagden and Moore. Mr. Lagden communicated the discussions 
to the management and Mr. Lingeman, the General Manager of the Company 
expressed a desire to have a discussion with me. I paid a second visit to Calcutta 
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onrl TYipf Mr Linseman with whom I had a talk* Dr. B. 0. Roy, Dr. P. C* Ghosh 
and the Prime Minister of Assam and the Hon’ble Mr. Fakhranddin Ahmad also 
participated in the discussion on the second occasion. The minimum demand of 
the Union as against the Company was as follows : 


(1) All strikers to be taken back. . - ^ ^ , 

(2) Workers dismissed during the pendency of the dispute to be reinstated. 

(3) All outstanding points of dispute to be referred to and finally settled by a 
Board of Conciliation or Arbitration to be appointed by the Government. ^ 

“On the other hand, Mr. Lingeman communicated to us ms terms which were 


as follows 

“Firstly, men previously staff-reduced cannot be reinstated, solely because 
numbers were in excess of requirements for work available. 

“Secondly, no joint control of numbers employed. , , , 

“Thirdly, cannot take back men displaced by the engagements, but willing to 
examine how ’ much work hitherto done by contractors can be suitably done by 
Company in future thus providing employment for some of such men, though this 
will not constitute additional employment in Digboi as a whole. 

“Fourthly, if Government will arrange through a Government officer to 
repatriate strikers left unemployed, Company will offer as gratis act recognising no 
obligation and creating no precedent, to reimburse cost of fares for men and 

families.^^^^^^^ stand by all undertakings given to Union with regard to terms 

and conditions of employment before negotiations broke off. In addition to above 
conditions it should be understood that we adhere to undertaking to constitute 
labour council without delay, and in order to guarantee freedom from influence 
either by Company or non-employees, would suggest Magistrate should supervise 
election of representatives from each Department. 

“After the conversation with Mr. Lingeman we became confirmed in the view 
that there was no meeting ground. We still decided to wait and see if it was 
possible to end the strike by securing the re-employment of all the men on strike 
and getting a guarantee that there would be no victimisation. Mr. Lingeman gave 
us to understand that about 350 of the old workers of the Company had returned 
to work ; he had employed twelve to thirteen hundred new hands and about 
four hundred men working under contractors had also joined w'ork. He said 
he was pledged not to discharge any of the 1.200 or 1,300 new hands he had 
employed during the strike and the utmost he could do was to get rid of some 
ot*the contractors who were employing about 500 men so displaced newly employed 
hands on some jobs which used to be done by contractors but which would now 
be done depart men tally by the Company. This would mean not re-employing 500 
of the contractors’ workers and the number of strikers not re-employed as a result 
of the strike would remain the same— say 1,200 or 1,300. It is a common 
experience of all strikers that the employer tries to recruit new labour and* when 
a settlement is reached the strikers insist that there should be no victimisation 
and the old hands are re-employed if not immediately within a short time after 
the settlement. 

‘‘At Digboi the strike was started on account of the discharge of some 63 
workers and the minimum demand was reinstatement of those 63 hands. The 
Company refuses not only to reinstate those 63 men but also to take back some 
1,200 or 1,300 of its workers who have gone on strike. There is nothing extraordi- 
nary if the Union cannot agree to call of the strike on such terms. On the face 
of it this cannot be the term of a settlement although it is possible that if the 
strike fails worse may happen to the workers. The workers are face to face with 
a strong and resourceful company and it is possible that their capacity to hold out 
may not prove stronger than that of the Company but that is not the same thing 
as agreeing to terms which place the workers in a positipn no better than that in 
which they would be if the strike failed altogether. 'Wnen I was invited to pay 
a visit to Calcutta a second time I had hoped that it would be possible to find 
a way out and I did not expect that the Company would simply restate the terms 
which it had communicated to the Prime Minister before my first meeting with 
him and had been known to me and known to the Prime minister as unacceptable 
to workers. It seems to me that there is at present np chance of a settlement 
and the workers^ have to fight out to the best of their ability. The Working 
Committee is going to meet on the 21st, June 1939 and I shall place the whole 
case before it for such action as it may consider necessary in the circumstances*” 
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3. On the Political Prisoners’ Bay 

Sunday, May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners’ Day throughout the 
country in response to the President’s appeal. Meetings were held in parts of the 
country and speeches made urging the release of political prisoners especially in 
Bengal and the Punjab. Eastrapati Babu Eajendra Prasad issued the following 
statement to the press in connection with the Day 

“During the last two years or so a large number of political prisoners who 
had been detained in prisons with or without trial have been released. But there 
is still a partly large number in jails, principally in Bengal and also in the 
Punjab. Mahatama Gandhi interested himself on behalf of the prisoners and 
detenus of Bengal when they declared that they had no faith in terroristic methods 
and he was successful in securing the release of prisoners and also of a certain 
number of persons convicted in Bengal. He carried on negotiation for a pretty 
long time regarding others, who were not released, but ultimately the negotia- 
tions failed, and although now and then prisoners are released there is a large 
number still in jails in Bengal and also a smaller number in the Punjab. 

After the prisoners declared that they had no faith in terrorism it would 
have been in the fitness of things to let them off. Those that have been released 
have not been shown to be participating in any terroristic activities and they 
have shown by their conduct that their declaration is genuine and true. But 
for some reason or other, Government are not prepared to yield to the popular 
wish that the prisoners should also be treated in the same way as others who have 
been released. It need hardly be stated that there has been a universal feeling 
in favour of these prisoners throughout the country and the All India Congress 
Committee in Calcutta gave expression to the universal feeling when it passed 
a resolution to the effect that a countrywide agitation should be observed to give 
pointed expression to the feeling. In accordance with the resolution of the Ail 
India Congress Committee, I fix that Sunday. May 21, be observed as the 

Political Prisoners’ Day. , - i 4 .- 4 . 1 . u- 4 . 

Meetings should be held on this day and suitable resolutions on the subject 
should be passed at such meetings. I hope and trust the day will be observed m 
a fitting manner all over the country.” 

4* On National Planning Committee 

In a previous issue of the bulletin we have recorded, in brief, the proceedings 
of the first meeting of the National Planning Committee which took place^ m 
December last. It drafted an elaborate questionnaire which was sent to various 
Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Commerce, trade unions and individuals. 

The second meeting of the Committee took place m Bombay from 4 to 
17 June. The Chairman & the Committee, Shn Jawaharlal Nehru explained, 
once again, the nature and scope of National Planning and its objectives : We 
have to draw up” he observed, “a full plan which would apply to a free India 
and at the same time indicate what should be done now, and under present 
conditions, in the various departments of national activity, 

conamons, xi oWress is the establishment of a free, and democratic 

State in India. Such a full democratic State involves an equalitanan society, in 
S equal opportunities are provided for every member for seff-expression and 
self-fulfilment, and an adequate minimum of a civilised standaid of life is 
assured to each member so as to make the attainment of this equal opportunity 
a realitv* This should be the back-ground or foundation of our Plan- 

Congress, has, in view of present conditions in India, laid great steess 
on the encouragement of cottage industries. Any planning must therefore take 
note of thS ia^^ and base itself on it. ,This does not necessanly mean a conflict 
between cottage industries and large-scale industries, A Jarge nupaber of essential 
industries which are necessary for the independence and well-being of the eountiy, 
YnnRt inevitably be on a large scale. The very resolution appointing the il^anning 
^ US to provide for the development bf heavy key mdustnes, 

mXm scairinduS cottage industries. It. lays .down .that the ^onomio 
regeneration of the country cannot take place without industrialisaUon. We have 
thK ^wdite this industrialisation and to indicate how .and where key .and 
bask i^S^s are to be started. W® demarcate, in so far as is possible, 

the domains of large-scale and cottage industries, and wheie the latter have been 
S^faSy fafeerel by the national movement, to give them every protection and 
encouragement, 

37 
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“The Congress has laid down in its Karachi resolution on Fundamental 
Eights that the State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
resources, railways, water-ways, shipping and other means of public transport* 
This general indication of Congress policy is of vital importance and applies not 
only to public utilities but to large-scale industries and enterprises which are 
likely to be monopolistic in character* A legitimate extension of this principle 
would be to apply it to all large-scale enterprises. It is clear that our Plan must 
proceed on this basis and even if the Stale does not own such enterprises, it 
must regulate and control them in the public interest.” 

As originally conceived, the Planning Committee was supposed to do a 
certain amount of preliminary work as preparatory to more comprehensive 
investigations by the larger body— a National Planning Commission. But as it 
proceeded it found that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more 
comprehensive basis. After considering the large number of answers it had 
received to its questionnaire it proceeded to appoint a large number of sub- 
committees to consider each individual problem, and each sector of the national 
plan, separately. For the present it has set up 27 sub-committees divided under 
seven main heads, namely : (1) Agriculture, (2) Industries, (3) Demographic 
relations, (4) Commerce and finance, (5) Transport and Communication, (6) Public 
welfare and (7) Education, 

Experts have been invited to serve on these committees. The Committee 
adopted certain instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. 

“The principal objective of planning the national economy should be” it laid 
down “to attain, as far as possible, national self-sufficiency and not primarily for 
purpose of foreign markets. This does not exclude international trade, which 
should be encouraged, but with a view to avoid economic imperialism. The first 
charge on the country’s produce, agricultural and industrial, should be to meet 
the domestic needs of food supply, raw materials and manufactured goods. But 
outlets for surplus goods may be explored to meet the requirements of India’s 
international indebtedness. 


“The fundamental aim to be kept in view is to ensure an adequate standard 
of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain irredu- 
cible minimum plus a progressive scale of comforts and amenities. Estimates of 
economists in different parts of India put dowm this irreducible minimum at figures 
varying from Es. 15 to 25 per capita per month in the present value of the mnee 
The expression in terms of money is only used for the sake of convenience the 
real measure being m terms of goods and services. An approximate estimate nuts 
the average annual income per capita at Es. 65. This includes the rich and poor 
the town-dweller and the villager The average of the villager is estimated to be 
somewhere between Es._2o ^ and Es. 30 per annum per capita. This implies not 
only a considerable deficit m food supply but also in the other essential require- 
ment of human existence. The national income must therefore be increased greatly 
during the next ten years to ensure an irreducible minimum standard for every- 
body. In ordei' to secure this minimum standard not only will it be necessary to 
increase production but also to bring about a more equitable distribution to wealth 
A real y progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the 
national wealth five or SIX times. But for the present the minimum standard 
which can and should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two 

The Planning Committee has, in its strenuous labours, received a large measiTr^ 
manner of people and organisations. With the single excen- 
tion of Bengal, all the provincial governments are eo-onpratinD' wi+h tiip 
The Committee has also receivef the active w-onerSon 
Hyderabad Mysore Baroda, Bhopal.® ^lvILo‘?L°S‘‘Mn £re^ 
ae near future. The Committee has a well-staffed secretariat. Prof Shah 

has been appointed as honorary General Secretary A anm n# Po KnmA bnah 
sanctioned fo? the Committee’s exp^set; ^ 50.000 has been 

, Babu Eajendra Prasad received from Shri K. C. Kumarappa, the secretarv nf 
fication of the industiial^oHcy^of^the Congress as laid down, in s^sking for clan- 
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Shei Kumaeapp’s Communications 

I wish to get a clear direction from yourself and the Working Committee on 
a fundamental issue that afiects the very basis of both this association and the All 
India Spinners’ Association. 

The resolution passed at the Karachi Congress in March 1931 with reference 
to the future Swaraj Government envisaged by the Congress, amongst other state- 
ments, contained this clause ‘the State shall own or control key industries, services, 
mineral resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public 
transport.’ 

In July 1934 at Benares, the Working Committee in dealing with the idea 
of Swadeshi, apart from stressing the use of Khadi, stated “activities of Congress 
organisations relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured 
in India through cottage and other similar industries” and in giving effect to this 
since then all the Exhibitions at the All India Congress Sessions have restricted 
to Kliadi and Village Industries Exhibits as allowed by our two Associations. This 
resolution went on to add “large and organised industries are in no need of the 
service of Congress organisation or of any Congress effort on tbeir behalf.” 

The resolution of the Bombay Congress of October i9J4, brought this associa- 
tion into being, had the preamble “whereas organisations claiming to advance 
Swadeshi have sprung up all over the country with and without the assistance of 
Congressmen and whereas much confusion has arisen in the public mind as to 
the true nature of Swadeshi and whereas the aim of the Congress has been from 
its inception progressive identification with the masses and" whereas village re- 
organisation and reconstruction is one of the items of the constructive programme 
of the Congress ” 

In the light of these we have envisaged that in Swaraj Government all large 
scale or mass production should be limited to Government owned or controlled 
bodies and should not be left to private enterprise. When the industries are planned 
functionally certain functions will call for mass production. For instance in pottery, 
a good deal can be done on cottage basis but blazing and firing kilns may be 
beyond the means of the individual potter ; therefore, such functions should be per- 
formed co-operatively or under the Department of Industries. 

On the other hand it has been argued by some people that since Presidents 
of the Congress and Congress Ministers open and bless textile mills, sugar mills 
etc. the Congress also supports large scale industries under private enterprise. If 
this interpretation is correct then at least a list should be given of such industries 
where Congress can tolerate large scale industries under private enterprise. 

My own submission is wherever there is a conflict between cottage industries " 
and large scale private enterprises the latter have to go over board. 

Kindly let me have a clear direction on the matter. 

Shei Rajendea Peasad’s Reply 

The Congress policy regarding industries has been correctly defined in resolu- 
tions mentioned by you in your letter. So far as cloth is concerned all competi- 
tion with Khadi whether from foreign or indigenous sources is to be discouraged. 
So far as the cottage industries are concerned the same principle will apply as 
soon as it is possible for the Congi-ess to declare that a particular country industry 
has so far advanced as to be independent to mechanised industry of the class. 
Meanwhile in regard to such cottage industries as are being sponsored by the Con- 
gress through its A. I. Village Industries Association, it will be the duty of Con- 
gressmen and Congress Governments to give them all possible support. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — 9th* August to IBth* August 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha under the presi- 
dentship of Shii Rajendra Prasad from August 9 to 12, 1939. 

The members present were Shris Saro 3 mi Naidu, Vallabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi 
Sitarammaya, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Hare- 
krishna Mehtab, Profulla Chandra Ghosh and J. B. Kripalani. Shri Jawahaiial 
Nehru was present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended the afternoon sittings 
every day. 
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the INDIAN NATIONAL CONGEESS 

1. Congress Exhibitions 

The opinion of the Committee was tlaat any exhibitions organised by Congress 
Committees must be organised on the lines of the Congress policy as defined in 
the Working Committee's resolution on Swadeshi passed at Benares in 1934, coupled 
with the Congress resolutions on Exhibitions and Demonstrations passed at the 
Bombay session, that is, exhibitions by Congress Committees be organised jointly 
by the local branches of the All-India Spinners Association and the All-India 
Village Industries Association. 

Benares, July 27 to SO, 19S4 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured in 
India through cottage and other small industries which are in need of popular 
education for their support and which will accept the guidance of the Congress 
organisation in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 
labour under their control. 

Bombay Session, October 26-28, 1984 
Exhibitions & Demonsteations 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Eeception Committee from the distrac- 
tion and expenses attendant upon the organisation of exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations that take place at the annual sessions of the Congress and as these 
make it possible for smaller places to invite the Congress, the Eeception Committees 
shall henceforth be relieved of the task of organising exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations. But as exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations are a necessary 
part of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby en- 
trusted to the All-India Spinners' Association and the All India Village Industries' 
Association which bodies shall organise these functions as to combine instruction 
with entertainment of the general public especially of the villagers, with the view 
to illustrate and popularise the activities of the two associations and generally to 
demonstrate the potentialitly of village life. 

2. Disciplinary Action 

Shri A. N. Udhoji, M. L. A., C. R 

The Committee considered the explanation given by Shri A. N. Udhoji and 
passed the following resolution 

Eead the letter of Shri A. N. Udhoji of July 20, 1939 in reply to the Presi- 
dent's letter calling for an explanation of his conduct as a member of the 0. P. 
Legislative Assembly. 

In view of the gross misconduct of Shri Udhoji in the C. P. Assembly 
and further in view of his attempt to justify his conduct by casting aspersions on 
the Congress organisation and prominent Congressmen with intent to discredit the 
Congress and injure the Congress work, this Committee is of opinion that Shri 
Udhoji has shown himself unfit for membership of the Congress. Eesolved there- 
fore that his name be struck off the Congress Eoll of Primary members and he be 
removed from all Congress Offices which he might be holding as a member of the 
Congress. He will not be eligible to be enrolled as a primary member of the 
Congress for a period of three years from to-day. Further he be called upon to 
resign from the membership of the C, P. Legislative Assembly to which he was 
elected on behalf of the Congress, 

This resolution be communicated to the Leader of the Congress party in the 
C. P. Assembly and the President of the Nagpur P. C. C. for necessary action. 

3. Demonstrations of July 9 and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

The Committee considered at length the implications of the action taken by 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and other office-bearers and members of the executive 
committees on July 9 when they organised protest meetings against the two reso- 
lutions passed by the last meeting of the A. I. 0. C. The following resolution was 
passed 

- The Working Committee has given the most anxious consideration to the 
action of Bhri Subhas Chandra Bose, the erstwhile President of the National Congress 
in connection with two resolutions of the last meeting of the A. I. C. C. known 
as ‘Satyagi;^a in provinces' and ‘Congress Ministries and the P. C. Cs.' The 
Working Committee has also considered the long letter of Shri Subhas Babu 
appended hereto. The Working Committee with great sorrow and reluctance has 
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come to the conclusion that Subhas Babu has wholly missed the main point raised 
by the President of the Congress as clearly set forth in his declaration also append- 
ed hereto. As ex-President he should have also realised that after having received 
peremptory instructions from the President it was his clear duty as a servant’ of 
the nation to obey them implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of the 
President. It was open to him, if he felt aggi-ieved by the ruling, to appeal to 
the Working Committee or the A. I. 0. C. But he was bound, so long as the 
President’s instructions stood, to carry them out faithfully. This is the first condi- 
tion of the proper functioning of any organisation, much more so of a vast organi- 
sation like the National Congress which is engaged in a life and death struggle 
with the best organised and most powerful imperialistic corporation in the world. 
If, what seems to be Subhas Babu’s contention in his letter, that every member 
is free to interpret the Congress Constitution as he likes prevails there will be 
perfect anarchy in the Congress and it must break to pieces in no time. 

The Working Committee has come to the painful conclusion that it will fail 
in its duty if it condones the deliberate and flagrant breach of discipline by Subhas 
Babu. The Working Committee therefore resolves that for his grave act of indis- 
cipline Shri Subhas Babu is declared disqualified as President of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee for three years as from August 1939. The Working 
Committee trusts that Shri Subhas Babu will see the error of his ways and 
loyally submit to this disciplinary action. 

The Working Committee has taken note of the indiscipline of many other 
Congressmen including responsible officials. But it has refrained from taking any 
action as the memb^ers acted- under the inspiration of Shri Subhas Babu. The 
Working Committee, however, leaves it open to Provincial Organisations to take 
action if they think it necessary for the proper observance of discipline and 
especially if the offending members do not express regret for their indiscipline. 

The Committee further empowers the President to take disciplinary action 
against such members who instead of expressing regret by their speech or conduct 
for the indiscipline, persist in it. (See also poste)^ 

4. Ceylon 

The Committee having considered the situation in Ceylon as placed before 
them by Shri Jawahar Lai Nehru after his recent visit to the island, passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee, having considered the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru on his visit to Ceylon, as the representative of the Congress, to explore all 
possible means of bringing about a just and honourable settlement on questions 
relating to the Indian employees of the Ceylon Government, desire to record their 
appreciation of his labours and the success that has attended them in bringing 
the peoples of India and Ceylon nearer to each other. The Committee regret, 
however, that the Ceylon Government have not thought it fit to make any major 
change in the measures they had proposed in order to remove a large number 
Indians from their employment under the Government, though the ^ Committee 
are aware that assurances have been given that all cases of hardship will be 
carefully considered by the Government. The Committee regretfully feel that the 
action of the Ceylon Government in respect of these measures is not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has drawn attention in his report to the background 
of the problem which Ceylon has to face, to the new spirit of nationalism and 
the mass awakening that is following in its wake, and to the economic distress 
and unemployment which Ceylon, like every other country, has to deal with. The 
Working Committee desire to assure the people of Ceylon of every sympathy with 
this national awakening and of every desire to co-operate in the solution of economic 
and other problems which afflict Ceylon and India alike. Standing as they do for 
the ending of imperialism and all exploitation in their own country, they must 
apply this same principle to other countries also, and more specially to Ceylon 
which is not only a near neighbour but which has been connected with India from 
time immemorial by links which cannot break. While the Committee desire and 
expect that evei 7 Indian who goes abroad will be treated honourably and with 
justice, they do not want Indians to go anywhere as unwanted outsiders who 
exploit the people of the country. The Committee recognise the right of the 
people of Ceylon to be given preference in State service or otherwise in their country 
and are fully prepared to co-operate in this. 
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Of the hundreds of thousands of Indians who have gone to Ceylon and by 
their labour on the land and elsewhere produced wealth and increased the riches 
of the country, the great majority have settled down there and made Ceylon their 
homeland. They have thus earned the right to be considered on a par with the 
other inhabitants of the island and to have all the privileges and to shoulder all 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The other Indians, who have not been there 
for so long, have also given of their labour and service to Ceylon and deserve 
consideration and just treatment. The Committee is prepared to co-operate in all 
steps to adjust relationships so as to give every opportunity to the people of 
Ceylon to advance and find self-fulfilment. But such stops when they affect two 
parties must not be taken unilaterally and should take into consideration the 
interests of those who, for no fault of their own, find themselves in their present 
situations. . , , « , . . , , . , 

The Committee are convinced that for historical, geographical, cultural and 
economic reasons the fate of Ceylon is linked with that of India, and are desirous 
of strengthening these bonds for the mutual advantage of the two countries. In 
view, however, of the circumstances that have arisen, they are of opinion that all 
future emigration of labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopped 
and they welcome the decision of the Government of India to this effect. Because 
of this stoppage of emigration, there is no longer any necessity for an emigration 
depot and the Mandapam depot should therefore be closed. In any event it is 
undesirable for a depot of this kind on Indian soil to be in charge of the Ceylon 
Government. 

The following other resolutions were passed 

5. Condolence 


This committee expresses its deep sorrow over the sudden demise of Sri 
Torun Earn Phookan, who had led Assam in the struggle for national freedom 
and rendered invaluable services to his province and to the nation in various 
capacities for a period of over twenty years. 


6. War Preparation 

The Working^ Committee have given their earnest consideration to the critical 
international situation and to the danger of war that overhangs the world. In this 
world crisis the sympathies of the Working Committee are entirely with the peoples 
who stand for democracy and freedom and the Congress has repeatedly condemned 
fascist aggiession in Europe, Africa and the Far East of Asia as well as the 
betrayal of democracy by British Imperialism in Czecho- Slovakia and Spain. The 
Congress has further clearly enunciated its policy in the event of war and declared 
its determination to oppose all attempts to impose a war on India. The Committee 
is bound by this policy of the Congress and will give effect to it so as to prevent 
the exploitation of Indian resources for imperialist ends. The past policy of 
the British Government as well as the recent developments, demonstrate abundantly 
that this Government does not stand for freedom and democracy and may at any 
time betray these ideals. India cannot associate herself with such a Government 
or be asked to give her resources for democratic freedom which is denied to her 
and which is likely to be betrayed. 

At its meeting held in Calcutta on May 1, 1939, the All India Congress 
Committee reiterated this policy of the Congress and expressed its disapproval of 
frie despatch of Indian troops to foreign countries. In spite of this clear exiDression 
of opinion, the British Government has sent, or is sending Indian troops to Egypt 
and Singapore against the declared will of ^ the Indian people. Even apart from 
the War situation, the Central Legislative Assembly has previously declared that 
no Indian troops should be sent abroad without the consent of the Legislature. 
The British Government has thus flouted the declai'ations of the Congress and the 
Assembly and has taken steps which might inevitably lead to India's entanglement 
in a war. It has further prolonged the life of the Central Assembly by another 
year. The Working Committee cannot accept these decisions of the British 
Government and must not only dissociate themselves from them but also take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to the Congress policy. As a first 
step to this end the Committee call upon all Congress members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. 

The Committee further remind Provincial Governments to assist in no way 
he war preparations of the British Government and to keep in mind the policy 
laid down by the Congress, to which they must adhere. If the carrying out of 
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this policy leads to the resignations or removal of the Congress Ministers they 
must be prepared for this contingency. 

In tne event of a war crisis leading to danger to any part of India from the 
air or otherwise it may be necessary for protective measures to be taken._ The 
Committee will be prepared to encourage such measures if they are within the 
control of popular Ministries in the provinces. The Committee is however not 
agreeable to such protective measures being used as a cloak for war preparations 
under the control of the Imperial Government. 

7. Bengal Political Prisoners 

The Working Committee is thankful that the hunger-striking Prisoners of Dum 
Dum and Alipore Jails have suspended their strike for two months. The Working 
Committee hopes that the Bengal Government will duly appreciate the admirable 
restraint exhibited by the prisoners and appeals to them to honour the India wide 
demand for their early and unconditional release. 

The Working Committee also appeal to the Punjab Government and the 
Central Government, where the latter are concerned, to release all the political 
prisoners within their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. 

The Working Committee express its strong conviction that it is wrong on 
the part of prisoners, political or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their 
release. The Working Committee is of opinion that if prisoners can secure discharge 
by hunger-strikes, orderly government will become impossible. 

8. South Africa 

The Working Committee congratulates the Passive Eesisters of South Africa 
on their restraint in staying action in the hope of an honourable settlement. The 
Working Committee appeals to the Union Government not to put the Indian 
settlers of South Africa to the severe test of suffering for the sake of merely 
retaining the democratic rights which were twice guaranteed to them. Should, 
however, all attempts at an honourable settlement fail, the Working Committee 
assures the Passive Eesisters that the whole of India will support them in their 
struggle. 

9. Probibition in Bombay 

The Working Committee congratulate the Bombay Government and the people 
of Bombay on the happy inauguration of prohibition in Bombay accompanied as 
it was by the magnificent demonstration in which all Bombay participated. 

The Working Committee call upon the Ministries in the Provinces with a 
Congress majority to speed up prohibition so as to complete the programme within 
the time prescribed by the Working Committee, and where they have demonstrable 
financial difficulty to call upon the Central Government to make up the deficit. 

10. Harijan Temple Entry, Madras 

The Working Committee congratulate the Madras Government on the 
determination in the face of difficulties with which they have passed the absolutely 
necessary legislation removing legal obstacles ^ in the way of Harijan s entering 
Hindu temples for worship, and more especially congratulate the vast body of the 
orthodox Hindu public who have co-operated with the ^ trustees of the celebrated 
Meenakshi Temple of Madura and of other temples in opening these to Harijans. 
The Working Committee hopes that this noble example will be followed by the 
trustees and worshippers of other temples. 

11. Charges against Shri D. P. Misra (C. P.) 

11 Congress M. L, As. from 0. P. had brought certain against 

Shri D. P. Misra, Minister of Local Self-Government, G. P. The Committee 
called their representatives Shris Hedar and P* and heard them about 

these charges at some length. As they^ wanted to produce evidence to substantiate 
the charges the Working Committee appointed Shri Bhulabhai Desai to investigate 
the allegations and to favour the Committee with Ms opinion. , , . . 

NSteShn Bhulabhai Desai proceeded to ISagpur to hold the inquiry. The 
inquiry had hardly lasted for two days when bhri T. J. Kedar and his associates 
submitted an application withdrawing from the inquiry on the gpimds ^ that Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai (1) shut out some evidence to which they attached importance, 
and (2) did not admit official documents under the plea of the official Secrets 
Act. Shri Bhulabhai Desai replied that the grounds on which the withdrawal has 
been sought to be based are trivial. The evidence which he did not admit was 
admittedly hearsay evidence* As fox the official documents he had made it jfiain 
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that he would examine the terms of the Official Secrets Act to see if _ these applied 
to any particular document which might be callea for. ^ No decision was arrived 
at shutting out any specific documents. In fact on examining the Act he found 
that no document likely to be reasonably required was covered by the Act. Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai reasoned with Shri Kedar and others as ^ to the groundlessness 
of their apprehensions and urged them to proceed with the inquiry. They 
however declined to do so and persisted in their withdrawal. Thereupon the inquiry 
was suspended. 

12. Bengal Dispute— CHANGE OF the Executive 

Complaints were received by the A. I. G. C. Office from Shri Kiron Shanker 
Roy and several other members of the Executive of the Bengal P. C. C. that the 
requisition meeting of July 26, 1939 was invalid because (1) there was not sufficient 
notice for the meeting as required under the rules of the Constitution of the 
Bengal P, 0. C., (2) that the meeting and its proceedings were ‘malafide' in as 
much as they were meant to circiijnvent the constitution passed by the A. I. C. C. 
at Bombay regarding the formation of Tribunals, (3) that the persons appointed 
as members of the Tribunal were not impartial and their appointment defeated 
the purpose of the Constitution. The President wired to the Secretary of the 
Bengal P. 0. 0. to send the original requisition containing signatures and all 
certificates of posting notices to individual members, for convening the meeting 
of July 26, 1939 and other relevant papers through a special messenger to Wardha. 
The B. P. C. C. Office sent one of their under-secretarics Shri Krishna Kumar 
Ghatterji with all the relevant papers. The Committee went through the papers 
and got all other information that they could from the under-secretary. After 
examining the papers and hearing the under-secretary and Shri Kiron Shanker 
Roy who had come to represent the appellants, the Committee decided that the 
meeting of July 26, 1939 was not properly called and was. therefore, null and 
void. The formation of the Tribunal by the new Executive was also declared 
invalid. The President was authorised to review the whole case and write the 
judgment. The following judgment was delivered by the President from Wardha 
on July 17, 1939 and communicated to the parties concerned. 

President’s Judgment 

On July 26, 1936 there was a meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and a new 
Executive Council including office bearers was elected. The new Executive Council 
met on July 30, 1939 and constituted an Election Tribunal consisting of Dr. 
Charu Chandra Banerji, Shri Gharu Chandra Roy and Mr. Muzaflfar Ahmad. 
A complaint has been made to the Working Committee challenging the validity 
of the dissolution of the old Executive Council, the election of the new Executive 
Council on the grounds principally that the requisition meeting of July 26, 1939 
was invalid, that there was not sufficient notice as required under the rules 
of the requisition meeting, that the meeting and the proceedings were malafide and 
with a view to circumventing the constitution passed by the All India Congress 
Committee at Bombay regarding the formation of Tribunals and that the persons 
appointed to the Tribunal are not impartial persons but partisans and as such their 
appointment defeats the purpose of the constitution. In the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee there are three groups— one led by Bhri Subhas Chandra Eose, 
a second group led by Shri Kiron Shanker Roy and the third group known 
as the Khadi group led by Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh. On April 29, 
there was a meeting of the Provincial Congress Committee and as a 
result of compromise between the various groups Shri Subhas Bose was 
unanimously elected president of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
he was authorised to nominate the Executive Council and the office-bearers in 
consultation with the group leaders within a week. Sjt. Bose could not make the 
nominations till June 3, 1939 and he made them, it is said, without consulting the 
group leaders as arranged at the time of the compromise. The Executive Council 
consisted of 148 members. It comprised, it is alleged, 37 members belonging to the 
groups of Sjt. Kiron Shanker Roy and Dr. P. 0. Ghosh and a few neutrals and 
‘.the rest belonged to the group of Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose. Sjt. Kiron Shanker 
Roy issued a statement to the Press on June 6, 1939 pointing out that nominations 
had been made out of time and without consultation. The first meeting of the 
Executive Council was held on June 9, 1939 and objection was taken to its forma- 
tion on the above grounds but it was ruled out and the Council executed business. 
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A second meeting of the Executive Council was held on July 9, 1939 and it 
executed certain business. In the meantime the A. I. C, C. had met at Bombay 
and had amended the constitution of the Congress. One of the amendments was 
that there should be an Election Tribunal appointed by the Executive of the 
Provincial Committee unanimously or at least by a three-fourths majority and that 
the Provincial Tribunal should appoint District Tribunals. All election 
disputes were to be dealt with by these Tribunals. The Provincial Tribunal 
was to be appointed by a date fixed by the Working Committee and the Working 
Committee had fixed July 31, 1939 as the last date. The A. I. C. C. and its 
President were informed by some members of Bengal that although the constitution 
as amended at Bombay had come into force, Tribunals had not been constituted in 
Beng^ and disputes were being decided by the Tribunals formed under the old 
constitution. The President as also the General Secretary wrote to the Bengal P. C. 
C. on the 15th July that Tribunals should be appointed under the new constitution. 
This letter must have reached the Bengal P. C. C. Office on the 16th or 17th July 
1939. It is said that it was at this stage that the device of dissolving the old 
Executive^ Council and appointing a new one in its place was thought of to evade 
the provision of the new constitution which required that the appointment of the 
Provincial Tribunal should be made by at least a three-fourths majority of the 
Executive Council. That majority would not be available for any partisan Tribunal 
in the Executive Council as it was. There was hardly time for securing the requisite 
number of signatures for a requisition meeting of the ^ Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee ana so on the evening of the 18th July notices of a requisition meeting 
to be held on the 26th July were posted and notices were also published in news- 
papers on the morning of the 19th July 1939. The requisition was not shown to 
two members of the Bengal P. C. C. who wanted to see it and a letter written by 
Dr. P. C. Ghosh for a copy of the letter of requisition was not replied. The 
allegation is that these notices were issued before a requisition duly signed by the 
requisite number of members was received, that notices were issued in a hurry with 
incorrect addresses to members and were not received ^ by several members at all 
and that in any case seven clear days’ notice was not given by post or published in 
the newspaper as required by the Bengal P. C. C. No reason for dissolving the 
Executive Council is given in the notice. It is said on behalf of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee that it is not necessary to state any reason in the notice, 
that the meeting was convened, as objection had been raised to the constitution of 
the Executive Council by the very persons who are now objecting to its dissolution, 
that the notice given was sufficient and in accordance with the practice of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, that the requisition letter was open to inspection 
and the members who allege that they were not allowed inspection probably called 
out of office time or when the person in whose custody the papers were had gone 
out* It is denied that the motive was to circumvent the new constitution but it is 
admitted that the majority group felt that the minority had been generously 
treated and had more seats on the Executive than its strength in the Bengal P. C. 
C. justified. At the meeting of the Bengal P* 0. C. on July 26, 1939 the Executive 
Council was dissolved and in its place was elected a new Executive Council in 
which the office-bearers were exactly the same as in the previous Council and the 
members were also the same except that some 24 members belonging to the minori- 
ty group were replaced by members belonging to the majority group. In a matter 
like this it is difficult, if not impossible, to judge motives. The object of the new 
constitution was to ensure the formation of a Tribunal which would command the 
confidence of all groups and it cannot be denied that the Tribunal formed on July 
30 1939 does not command such confidence, seeing that a large number of members 
of' the Bengal P. C. C. have objected not only to their appointment but to the 
appointment of the Executive Council itself which was responsible for bringing the 
Tribunal into existence. But even this would not be constitutionally suJfficient to 
declare the meeting of July 26 invalid if it was in fac-t held in strict accordance 
with the constitution. ... 

The Working Committee sent for the ordinal letter of requisition and other 
papers and these were brought by Sjt. Krishna Kumar Ghatterji, Assistant Secretary 
of the Bengal P. C. C. The requisition letter consists of ten separate sheets of 
papers. Of these, eight pages have the text of the letter addressed to the Secretary 
requesting him to call a requisition meeting under Rule 31 of the Bengal P. C. C. 
and there are signatures of members below the text. The date given in all these 
eight pages is July 15, 1939, in some pages in type like the text of the letter and 
in others in handwriting. Two pages contain only signatures without any text and 
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pages is 55, The total 
signatures for a valid 
members of the Bengal P. C, 0. 


without any date. The number of signatures on these two 
nuXr of signatures is 160 and the requisite number of 

rpfluisition is one~fourth of the total numbm of ^ ^ 

^Ak-h Siould be 544 but is 541, that is, 136 or 13o. The simatures on a single 
Zr e are of persons belonging to different districts and _ could not have been all 
Kined on July 15, 1939. There is nothing in the requisition paper to show whp 
fn the office of the Bengal P. C. 0. or by whom it was received in 
0. and the Assistant Secretary was unable to say 


0 . 


the office of the Bengal P. 

anvthino- about it. It is eviaent tnat an me signauires couiu uuu iiavc uccu juaue 
on“the 15th and they were evidently made on loose sheets, two of which were blank 
sheets without any text. They should have been open to inspection but unfor- 
tunately two members who wanted to see them could not do that, whatever the 
reason, and the letter of a third member for copy was not attended to. It is 
contended on these facts that the letter was not at all in existence with all the 
sio'natiires on it on July 18, when the notices were issued, but that it was got 
ready between July 18 and 26, and hence the notice was irregular. The^ facts 
mentioned above raised a suspicion but it is not necessary to base a decision on 
them. 

Buie 28 of the Bengal P. 0. C. says “at least seven clear days’ notice shall 
be o'iven by the Secretary to the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee for convening an ordinary or special general meeting of the Bengal 
Prorincial Congress Committee. Notices will have to be sent individually to the 
members as well as to the Press”. Thus under this rule notices have to be given 
both individually and through the Press and there is to be “at least seven clear 
days’ notice.” The Bengal P. C. 0. has produced certificates of posting of notices 
to members. All these certificates contain only the name of the addressee and no 
address of any addressee is given in any of them as required by Postal rules. It 
is therefore impossible to say to what addresses the notices were sent. Some 
members have complained that they did not receive any notice at all and one 
member has submitted the envelope and the notice sent to him which contains a 
wrong address and which was for that reason received by him after the meeting.' 
No address being given in the Certificate it is not possible to say to what addresses 
all the notices were sent. All these notices were posted at 7-30 p. m. on July 18, 
1939 and could not therefore have been received by any member living outside 
Calcutta and by most members living even in Calcutta before the 19th at the 
earliest. The Press notice was published on the morning of July 19, 1939. The 
question is whether on these facts there was at least seven clear days’ notice for the 
meeting. Whenever it is said that so many clear days’ notice is required for a 
meeting, ^ the day on which the notice is published and the day on which the 
meeting is to be held, are both excluded in counting the number of days. On that 
basis if July 15 and July 26 are excluded we get only 6 clear days and not 7 as 
required by the rule quoted above. It is said, however, that according to the 
practice of the Bengal P. C. C. it is not necessary to exclude the days as above 
indicated and that the notice is sufficient. The words of the rule are clear and 
even if such a practice exists it cannot over-ride the express provisions of the rule. 
When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been formed by 
the^ President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee without 
assigning any reason in the^ notice and assigning different reasons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisitionists, after it has been allowed to function in spite 
of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion and the 
dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a number of 
members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than one- 
fourth and thus naaldng the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with tbe wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter^ of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise toe whde thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance with the 
oo rt /I ^”gal P. C. 0. This has not been done and the meeting of July 26, 

■ sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 

.. rro. toerrfore declared null and void. The old Executive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void. ^ 

Demonstrations on July 9. (Correspondence) 

We give bdow the statement of the Congress President, Babu Eajendra Prasad 


rules of the Bene 
1939 was invalid 
pTOceedings are 
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and the correspondence that passed between him and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
in connection with the Demonstrations on July 9 : — 

Press Statement of the President— 6th July 1939, 

I have been much surprised to read in the papers Shri Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
statement fixing the 9th July for protesting against resolutions passed by the All 
India Congress Committee at Bombay, It is well known that the resolution was 
passed after prolonged debate by a very large majority against the opposition of 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose. If Committees subordinate to the All India Congress 
Committee and office-bearers of such committees or minorities within the Congress 
begin to defy such resolutions and organise and hold protest meetings against 
decisions arrived at after full deliberation by the All India Congress Committee or 
the Congress, there will be an end to all" discipline within the Congress and a 
complete disruption of the organisation, I therefore desire to impress on all 
Congress Committees and their office-bearers that the policy and practice of the 
Congress no less than loyalty to the Congress organisation require that they should 
carry out and give effect to the resolutions passed by the All India Congress 
Committee and participation in and organising of protests and condemation against 
such resolution will be a breach of discipline. I trust the Congress Committees 
and their office-bearers will desist from organising or participating in such protests 
and demonstrations. 

Telegram of the President to Sj, Bose— 6th July 1989, 

Surprised to read your statement fixing 9th July for protesting against 
A. I. C. C; resolution stop Am issuing press statement in response from various 
quarters stop Hope you as President Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will 
please promote discipline in Congress by cancelling proposed meetings. 

Letter of the President to Sj, Bose — ISth July 1989, 

A delicate and difficult situation has been created by your action in organising 
protests against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee, passed 
at Bombay. As I made clear in the statements which I issued before the meetings 
of the 9th July were held, it appears to me that it will be impossible for the 
Congress organisation to function H subordinate Committees and office-bearers 
of the Congress, whose duty it is to carry out and give effect to the resolutions of 
the A. I. 0. C. and the Congress, were instead of doing that to organise protests 
and demonstrations against these resolutions. I personally look upon any such 
action on their part as not only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the 
gravest consequences for the future of the Congress organisation. I shall therefore 
place the whole matter before the Working^ Committee for consideration and such 
action, disciplinary or otherwise, as it may tmnk fit to take. But in order that the 
Committee may "have your explanation of your action and your point of view also 
before it I shall be obliged if you will let me have it at an early date. 

Letter of Sj, Bose to the President— 7tk August 1989, 

I am exceedingly sorry for the delay in replying to your letter of the 18th 
July, from Eanchi, You have asked me for an explanation of my action in 
protesting against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee passed 
at Bombay. , , . , , 

In the first place, one has to distinguish between protesting against a certain 
resolution and actually defying it or violating it. TVhat has so far happened 
is that I have only protested against two resolutions of the A. I. C, C. 

It is my constitutional right to give expression to my opinion regarding any 
resolution passed by the A, I. C. C. Y'ou will perhaps^ admit that it is customary 
with a large number of Congressmen to express their views on resolutions passed 
by the A. I. C. C, when a particular session of that body comes to a close. If 
you grant Congressmen the right to express their views on resolutions passed by 
the A. I, C. C. you cannot draw a line and say that only favourable opinions 
will be allowed expression and unfavourable opinions will be banned. If we have 
the constitutional right to express our views then it does not matter if those views 
are favourable or unfavourable. Your letter seems to suggest that only expression 
of unfavourable views is to be banned. 

We have so long been fighting the British Government among other things 
for our Civil Liberty. Civil Liberty, I take it, includes freedom of speech. 
According to your point of view we are not to claim freedom of ^eech when we do 
not see eye to eye with the majority in the A. I. 0. C. or in the Congress. It woul4 
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be a strange situation if we are to have the right of freedom of speech as against 
the British Government but not as against the Congress or any body subordinate 
to it. If we are denied the right to adversely criticise resolutions of the A. I. C. 0. 
which in our view are harmful to the country’s cause then it would amount to 
denial of a democratic right. May I ask you in all seriousness if democratic 
rights are to be exercised only outside the Congress but not inside it ? 

I hope you will agree that when a resolution is once passed by the A. I. C. C., 
it is open to us to have it reviewed or amended or altered or rescinded at a 
subsequent meeting of that body. I hope you will also agree that it is open to 
us to appeal against the A. I. G. 0* to the higher court of appeal, namely, the open 
session of the Congress. You will agree further, I hope, that it is open to a 
minority to carry on a propaganda with a view to converting the majority to its 
point of view. Now how can we do this except by appealing to Congressmen 
thi’ough public meetings and through writings in the press ? The Congress to-day 
is not an organisation of a handful of men. Its membership has, I believe, 
reached the neighbourhood of 45 lakhs. We can hope to appeal to the rank and 
file of the Congress and to convert them to our point of view only if we are 
allowed to write in the press and also to hold ^ meetings. If you maintain that 
once a resolution is passed in the A. I. C, C. it is sacrosanct and must hold good 
for ever, then you may have some justification for banning criticism of it. But if 
you grant us the right to review or amend or alter or rescind a particular resolution 
of the A. I. C. 0. either through that body or through the open session of the 
Congress, then I do not see how you can gag criticism, as you have been trying 
to do. 

I am afraid you are giving an interpretation to the word ‘discipline’ which 
I cannot accept. I consider myself to be a stern disciplinarian and I am afraid 
that in the name of discipline you are trying to check healthy criticism. Discipline 
does not mean denying a person his constitutional and democratic right. 

Apart from the fact that it is our constitutional and democratic right to 
protest against resolutions which in our view are harmful to the country’s cause, 
a consideration of the merits of the two resolutions will show that such protests 
were really called for. In our view these two resolutions, if given effect to, will 
serve to accentuate the drift towards constitutionalism, to increase the influence 
power and authority of the Provincial Ministries at the cost of the Congress 
organisations, to isolate artificially the Congress from the general public as also 
the A. I. C. C. from the rank and file of the Congress. Moreover, they will serve 
to undermine the revolutionary spirit of the Congress. Consequently, in the best 
interests of the country, these two resolutions should be immediately held in 
abeyance and ultimatelj altered suitably or withdrawn. 

In this connection I cannot help drawing your attention to certain incidents 
at the time of the Gaya Congress in 1922 and after. Please do not forget what 
the Swaraj Party did in those days. Please do not forget either that when the 
A, I. C. 0. amended the resolution of the Gaya Congress, the Gujerat P C C 
resolved to defy it. • • ♦ 

Lastly, please do not forget that Mahatma Gandhi wrote in Youna India 
if my recollection is correct, that the minority has the right to rebel We have 
not gone so far yet as to actually rebel against the decision of the majoritv We 
have simply taken the liberty of , criticising certain resolutions passed bv the 
majority m the teeth of our opposition. ^ 

1 am really surprised that you have made so much of what we regard aa 
our inherent right. I hope you will accept my explanation as satisfactory But 1f 
you do not do so and if you decide to resort to disciplinary action, I shall gladlv 
face It for the sake of what I regard as a just cause. In conclusion I have tn 
request that if any Congressman is penalised in connection with the events of the 
9th July, then you will If the observance of an All 

India Day of the 9th July is a crime then I confess, I am the arch-criminal 

With kindest regards. 


NOTES 

(1) The Bimgei>strihe ol Political Prisoners in Bengal 

80 political prisoners in Bum Bum and Alipur Jails went on hunger-strike on 

My 7 “d I to raster their protest against the continued detention of icd 
pnsonMB in Bengal and also to rouse public opinion to demand and seci^ S 
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immediate and unconditional release* The news of the hunger-strike created a wide- 
spread stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal — Babu Sarat Chandra 
Bose, Dr. B. 0. Boy, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and^ others— immediately got into touch with 
the Bengal Government and urged upon them the necessity of acceding to the 
reasonable demand of the hunger-striking polical prisoners. ^Mahatma Gandiii, while 
appealing to the Bengal Government to clo bare justice to the political prisoners by 
releasing them, urged upon the hunger-strikers to give up the fast as it w’as a wrong 
and unjustified method of securing their release. He sent his private secretary, Sri 
Mahadev Desai, with a message to interview the hunger- strikers and induce them to 
give up the hunger-strike, and also see the Bengal 2dimsters to secure their release. 
The Congress President hastened to Calcutta and made efforts in the same direction. 
Both Tlashtrapati and Mahadev Desai had interviews with the Home Minister, and 
pleaded the cause of the prisoners. The Home Minister wuis however unresponsive 
to their persuasive appeal. He contended that so long as the hunger-strike continued 
it was not possible for him to take up the question of release. He also told them 
that it was not true that the Government had made up their minds not to release a 
certain number of prisoners. He claimed that the Government had released a 
majority of the prisoners and would continue the policy of release accoiding to the 
recommendations of the committee, they had set up for the purpose. The interviews 
with the prisoners likewise bore no fruit. They were resolved to continue the 
fast unless released or given a definite assurance of release in the near 
future. 

The lack of response both from the Government and the prisoners was a great 
disappointment to the Congress President. Mahatma Gandhi again made an earnest 
appeal to the prisoners to give up the fast which had served the purpose for 
which it was undertaken, the drawing of the attention of the country towards 
political prisoners, and therefore further prolongation of the fast was unnecessary. 

The whole country responded to the appeal of the Congress President by keep- 
ing up a continuous agitation through meetings, demonstrations, resolutions and the 
like for the early release of the prisoners and thereby save their precious lives. 

Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee also laboured hard for the cause. He had several interviews with the 
Home Minister and the political prisoners. His efforts in the beginning were not 
directed to persuading the political prisoners to give up the fast as he thought the 
fast was undertaken after mature deliberation and an effort to interfere with it would 
be futile and wrong, unless the Government gave a definite assurance of the early 
release of the prisoners. This position was a source of embarrassment to those who 
were striving to persuade the hunger-strikers to give up the fast. The desired 
assurance from the Government however did not come but the prisoners happily 
responded to the appeal of the Bose brothers and broke their fast on August B— the 
28th day of their fast. The prisoners were assured that the whole country and 
particularly the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will make a strenuous effort, 
backed by direct action, if necessary, to secure their release. 

The news of the termination of the hunger-strike was received with a feeling of 
relief throughout the country, 

(2) Sri Jawharlal Nehru’s visit to Ceylon 

The All India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay in June last passed a 
resolution on Ceylon expressing grave concern at the measures proposed by the 
Ceylon Government with reference to their Indian employees. The following notice 
issued by the Chief Secretary, Ceylon explains the measures : 

To all Daily paid Workers 

1. Notice is hereby given that all non-Ceylonese daily paid workers who have 
been granted employment in any Department of Government on or after April 1, 
1934, will be given one month's notice from July 1, 1939 of the termination of their 
services under Government, i.e., their last woiking day will be July 31, 1939, If 
these workers desire to return to their villages abroad they will be granted tickets to 
those villages for themselves, their wives and children, not exceeding four full 
tickets in all, together with a bonus of one month’s pay to he paid to them on 
arrival at their villages. 

2. Non-Ceylonese daily paid workers employed under Government prior to 
April 1, 1939, who have a break in service of more than a year ending after March, 
1934, will similarly be given one month’s notice from July 1, 1939 but provided their 
total service exceeds 5 years net, without unduly long breaks, they will receive 
bonuses on the lines of the voluntary scheme in paragraph 4 of this Notice, 
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3. Government does not propose at present to discharge non -Ceylonese daily 
paid workers not covered by the above paragraphs. It must, however, be recognised 
that retrenchment of daily paid jobs within the next year or two is inevitable and 
the policy will be adopted of discontinuing non-Ceylonese before Ceylonese. Workers 
discontinued on the ground of retrenchment of daily paid jobs will have no claim 
for any bonus or free tickets. The following terms are offered only to those who 
voluntarily return to their country of origin this year. 

(а) 'Free Eailway Warrants to his home outside Ceylon for the workman, his 
wife, and minor children not exceeding 4 full tickets, in all. 

(б) (t) To a workman who has 5 years' continuous service but less than 10 

years' service a gratuity of 2 months' wages. 

(«) To a workman who has 10 years' contiunous service but less than 15 

years' service a gratuity of 3 months' wages. 

(tit) To a workman who has 15 years' or more service a gratuity of l/18th 
of a month’s pay for each month of service, reduced by two per cent, for each year 

by which his age at retirement falls short of 60. This offer will remain open 

until December 31, 1939 only. 

5. For the purpose of this notice, non-Ceylonese means a person not born 
in Ceylon. A very few special cases such as children born abroad of Ceylonese 
fathers may be treated as exceptions to this definition. Consideration will also be 
given to cases where a non-Ceylonese worker is married to a Ceylonese wife and 
has minor children living in Ceylon, but no pledge is given regarding such cases. 

6. Every daily paid employee will be required to complete either Form B 
or C. Form B applied to peisons not born in Ceylon, and Form C to persons 
born in Ceylon. If a declaration on Form O that a person was born in Ceylon is 
found to be 'false, he will be forthwith discharged without notice or bonus, whatever 
his past services. 

These measures created for the Indian settlers in Ceylon an anxious situation. 
To avoid the unnecessary and avoidable conflict between two friendly neighbours. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was deputed to go to Ceylon by the All India Congress 
Committee and effect, if possible, a peaceful settlement. 

Ft. Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on July 16. A magnificent reception 
was accorded to him by the people, Indians and Ceylonese alike. He was the guest 
of a special reception committee formed at the instance of Sir Baron Jayatilaka, 
the Leader of the State Council of Ceylon. 


Jawaharlalji had a busy and strenuous time conferring with the ministers, 
representatives of the two chief Indian organisations in Ceylon, the Ceylon Indian 
Congress and the Ceylon Central Indian Association and other individuals concerned. 
He addressed several crowded public meetings. At these gatherings he emphasised for 
preserving and perpetuating the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound 
the two countries, the common fight they had to engage in against a common foe, 
and the imperialistic background of their economic and political woes. In his talks 
with the ministers he pleaded for a wider vision and broader approach to the 
problems that affected the Ceylonese and the Indians who had settled there and 
made Ceylon their home. The immediate problem, he pointed out, was a small 
and petty one in the context of the large problems they had to face. It was there- 
fore essential that this small problem be approached in a large spirit. To the 
Indians and their representatives, he~ appealed to sink all the internal differences 
and be a united and strong body of self-respecting citizens pledged to protect the 
honour of India. He coupled this advice with an earnest appeal to them, to consi- 
der Ceylon also as their home, serve it with devotion and loyalty and cultivate 
fraternal relations with its inhabitants. 


This high-minded approach to the problem created a calm and favourable 
atmosphere all round. The ministers however could not see their way to agree to 
any major change in their scheme of repatriation. They agreed to a slight modi- 
fication of the sch^e and promised to take steps to minimise hardships consequent 
on regatnation. The visit of^ Pandit Jawaharlal, therefore, though it revived 
memories of traditional friendship between the two countries and lessened the 
^terness inherent in the situation, did not succeed in achieving its objective. 
The resolution of the last meeting of the Working Committee at War&a sums up 
the present situation of the Indians in Ceylon. 


(3) The Release of Sri Jamnalal Bajaj 

It will be recalled that Sri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Working Committee 
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and President of the Jaipur Praja Mandal was arrested in Februai^ last for defying 
an order^ prohibiting him from entry into the Jaipur State. He was going there 
to organise relief for the famine-stricken. No legal trial followed the defiance of 
the order, but he was kept in detention for an indefinite period. The rigours of the 
life of detention told on his health and he suffered from various complaints. When 
local medical talent proved inadequate, he was offered release provided he went to 
some foreign country for treatment. He declined to purchase liberty on these 
terms. On August 9, 1939 he was however released unconditionally after a needless 
and harassing detention of more than sis months. 

In the course of a statement he issued to the press on his release he said, 
"Our struggle is not yet over ; Jaipur has just passed through its first phase. 
The Satyagraha has made the people conscious of their strength and taught them 
how to use it when necessary. The sacrifices made cannot be lost. The goal is 
nearer today, but we have to carry on our agitation till our present demands, 
which are minimum and which can on no acoount be called anything but moderate, 
are fullfilled.’’ 

(4) Prohibition on Angnst 1 

August 1 was a memorable Day for Bombay. On this day Prohibition was 
launched in the city and its suburbs amid great popular enthusiasm. The celebra- 
tions of the day included a huge procession terminating in a public meeting, 
the largest on record in the history of Bombay. It is believed that about 2 to 3 
lacs of people assembled. “The entire Bombay and India”, said Shri Vallabhbhai 
Patel addressing this surging mass of humanity, “were watching and the entire 
world was waiting for the day. That day "had come. For the people of this 
counti-y this day was the day of redemption and the day of deliverance from their 
bondage and from their slavery to the demon of drink. To-day Bombay killed its 
past history and opened a new chapter,” 

To their credit, it may be added, that the great Parsi community, the bulk of 
which was opposed to the reform, refrained from any hostile act to spoil the effect 
of the magnificent enthusiasm of the people. Some of the members of the commu- 
nity participated in the procession and the meeting. 

Premier B. G. Kher and the Minister Dr, M. D. Gilder were the recipients 
of warm and grateful congratulations from all parts of the country. A difficult 
experiment was being launched with courage, faith and determination under 
circumstances of exceptional difficulty. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the great inspiration behind the reform, sent the following 
message : 

‘T hope that good sense for which Bombay is famous will ultimately prevail 
and all combine to make the brave reform undertaken by the Bombay ministry a 
success it deserves to be. I am quite sure that the removal of the curse of intoxica- 
ting drinks and drugs will confer lasting benefit on the country.” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

WardhaSth, to 15th. September 1989 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from September 
8 to 15, 1939. Sri Bajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were, Maulana Abulkalam Azad, Shri Sarojini Naidu, Sri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Sris Rajendra Prasad, PattabM Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daula- 
tram, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Bidhan Chandra Ray. 
Shanker Rao Deo, Harekrishna Mehtab, Profuila Chandra Ghosh and J. B. 
Kripalani. Shris SI. K Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, M. S, 
Aney, Narendra Deo, Jaiprakash Narain were present by special invitation. 

The invitees were present during the discussions of the main question of war 
crisis and India’s attitude towards it. 

1. Delhi P. C. C. 

The following decision was taken in the matter of the composition of the 
Delhi P. C. G. 

“The Delhi Provincial Congress Committee consists of 40 members of whom 
15 are elected delegates and the remaining 25 are the additional members who are 
elected. The District Congress Committee consists of 100 members. In the 
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Constitution there is no provision as to how the 25 members have to be elected 
but the procedure that has been followed with the assent of the All India Congress 
Committee Office has been to allow them to be elected by the 100 members of 
the District Committee by the method of single transferable vote. This procedure 
has been adopted with a view to enable all parties to be represented in proportion 
to their numbers in the District Committee. 

“After the election of the delegates in January 1939 and before the presidential 
election some of the delegates approached the then president, Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose, asking for ruling from him in favour of the method of cooperation of the 
25 members of the P. 0. G. by the 15 delegates. The P. C. 0. which was 
then functioning had no information about this. Amongst the delegates, out of 15, 
nine membe s belong to one group and 6 to another group. On the day when the 
meeting for the election of the President was held and when A. I. C. 0. members 
were to be elected a ruling from the then President Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was 
produced to the effect that the 25 members should be co-opted by the 15 delegates. 
The nine delegates decided to have a meeting of the delegates for purpose of co- 
option. The General Secretary of the P. C. C. protested against the change in the 
procedure and the ruling given by the then President but it was pointed out that 
the ruling was justified by the practice in other provinces. In accordance with that 
ruling 9 delegates co-opted 25 members of the P. C. 0. The other six members 
did not participate. They have filed an appeal to the Working Committee challenging 
the validity of the formation of the new provincial Congress Committee. ^ 

“This could not be taken up by the Working Committee on account of the 
WorMng Committee not being in existence for some time and later on an explana- 
tion had to be called for from the provincial Office. The question is whether the 
delegates whose number is 15 are entitled to co-opt 25 members to the Provincial 
Congress Committee. It is admitted that there is no such rule in the Constitution 
of the Province. There is no doubt also that the practise in the province has been 
to allow the members of the District Committee whose number is 100 to elect the 25 
members. The only question then is whether any practice in any other province 
can over-ride the practice of the Delhi Province. It is true that in Bombay and 
Nagpur the delegates co-opt the additional members of the Provincial Congress 
Committee but there is distinct provision in their rules permitting such co-option 
and the number of members co-opted is very much less than the number of delegates 
Here in Delhi there is no rule and 15 members, if the contention is correct, co-opted 
25 members. As a matter of fact it was not even 15 members who co-opted but 
only 9 who co-opted the 25 members. 

“In the opinion of the Committee this cannot be justified either under the rules 
or in principle. The co-option of the 25 members is, therefore, set aside and the 
District Congress Committee is directed to elect the 25 members to the Provincial 
Congress Committee by the method of single transferable vote as early as possible 
The Secretary will take early steps to see that the Provincial Congress Committee is 
reconstituted in accordance with this decision. It may be added that a letter was 
addressed to the Secretary of the P. C. C. on August 10, 1939 asking for anv 
explanation that the Committee might have to offer in regard to the points raised in 
the appeal and a copy of the letters addressed to this Committee was also enclosed 
but no explanation has been received.” 


2. A. I. C. C. Fund 

The Comimttee decided that the A. I. 0. 0. fund in Bengal created from the 
Mntnbutions of the Congress members of the legislature lying in deposit with the 
toder of the Congress Legislative Party be transfei-red to Maulana Abulkalam Azad 
who may hold it on behalf of the A. I. C. C. ^/iau 

3. Bengal P. C. C. 

The following resolution was passed : 

<10 Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was held on Auenst 

M,.1939 at which a resolution was adopted by it. This resolution reviews^twn 
decisions of this committee — one relating to disciplinary action wKiph it fAit /vKh 
to ^e agmst its President and the o&^decfarTnrn^ and vdd 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held on July*^ 26 wfo 
and the appointment of the Provincial Ti-ibunal. The resolution rSs to man v 
other mates whic^ we wholly irrelevent to the decision and in S it retei? fo 
give effect to the decision of the Working Committee. It furtef^ls upon d4ti^ 
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Congress Committees in the province to hold special meetings to give their opinion 
on the two resolutions. 

'“The Working Committee note with regret that not only the tone and temper 
of the resolution but also its contents are objectionable in the extreme wholly 
unbecoming of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working Committee 
and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them. 

“The reasons for the decisions which this committee reluctantly took were fully 
stated and need not be repeated here. The Committee sees no reason to revise them. 
It desires to point out, however, that the action it took was called for in the interests 
of the Confess organisation which requires not only unity in Congress ranks but 
also discipline and obedience to its resolutions. 

“It is accordingly resolved that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee be 
called upon to give effect to the resolution of this Committee by electing a president. 
The election of a president is required also under the rules of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee according to which the Provincial Committee will remain in- 
complete without a President.” 

4. Bengal Election Tribunal 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had failed to appoint an election 
Tribunal in terms of the Congress Constitution. The Working Committee had, 
therefore, to appoint the Tribunal. The President, however, wrote to the Secretary, 
Bengal P. C. 0. that in spite of failure of the P. C. 0. to apoint the Tribunal, if 
at that stage even the Secretary could suggest names for the Tribunal which were 
approved of by all the parties in the Bengal P. 0. 0., he would advise the Working 
Committee to appoint them. At Wardha where the leaders of the different Congress 
groups in Bengal were present the President called the Secretary of the Bengal P. 0. 
C. who was also there and made to him the same proposal for the formation of the 
Ti-ibunal. The Secretary, however, could give no agreed list. The Working 
Committee was, therefore, constrained to appoint the Bengal Election Tribunal in 
terms of the Congress Constitution consisting of the following : 

1. Sri Satishchandra Das Gupta, 2, Sri Kshitish Prasad Ohatterji, 3. Sri 
Priyaranjan Sen. 

5. Utkal Election Tribunal 

The province of Utkal had failed to appoint its election tribunal in terms 
of the Constitution. The Working Committee therefore appointed one in terms 
of the constitution consisting of Sri Gopalbandhu Choudhry and Sri Harihardas 
about whom there had been general agreement in the Provincial Executive Coimcil, 

6. Obituary — Rev. U. Ottama 

The following resolution was passed : 

“The Committee express their deep sorrow on the death *of the Rev. U. 
Ottama who for years represented the Province of Burma on the All India Congress 
Committee and rendered valuable services in the cause of Indian Freedom,’’ 

7. Complaint against Shri D. P. Misra 

The Working Committee had appointed Sri Bhulabhai Desai to look into the 
complaint, take the necessary evidence and report to the^ Working Committee. He 
went to Nagpur hut after a couple of days’ inquiry Sri Kedar and his companions 
withdrew from the inquiry. Sri Kedar sent a long statement to the President 
giving reasons for their withdrawal and requesting him to grant an independent 
inquiry by a person of the position of a High Court judge. The Committee was 
of the view that what the complainants wanted was unreasonable. The appointment 
of Sri Bhulabhai Desai haa been with their consent. They had themselves 
withdrawn from the inquiry without sufficient reason. Any further decision in 
this matter was left to the President. 

8. Sri Chintamani Misra (Utkal) 

The following resolution was passed • 

'Tn view of the report of Sri Rajendra Prasad on the charges brought against 
the Premier of Orissa by Sri Chintamani Misra, Office Secretary of Utkal P. 0. C., 
this Committee calls upon Sri Chintamani Misra to offer full and frank apology 
for the charges which he had made and which have been found to be false and 
to resign his office from the Executive Committee of the Utkal P. C, C.” 

29 
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9. Ajmere P. C. C. 

The Working Committee decided that the instructions of the General Secretary 
were to be carried out by the Ajmere P. G. 0 that is, office-bearers were to call a 
meeting of the P. C. 0. to decide the question about the vote of confidence in 
the President. The Committee also decided that when the meeting of the P. 0. 0. 
was called an official from the A. I. 0. C. office should be present to observe the 
proceedings. All those who were the members of the P. 0. C. before the present 
dispute arose were to be invited to participate. Members who were disentitled to 
attend in terms of the Congress Constitution for failure to wear khadi etc. may 
be precluded from participating in the meeting by the officer deputed by the 
A. I. C. a office. 

10. War Crisis and India 


The Committee met on the 8th. As the president had not arrived and was 
to arrive next morning, it was decided that the meeting be postponed to the 9th* 
The Committee with all the invitees except Sri Jawaharlal Nehru met on the 9th. 
They met again on subsequent days. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru who arrived at Wardha 
from China" on the 10th evening participated in the discussion from 11th morning. 
On the 11th the Working Committee decided to invite Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
President of the Muslim League, to participate in the deliberations. The following 
telegraphic communications took place between the President and Mr. M. A. Jinnah : 

“Congress Working Committee discussing War Situation. View serious 
question affecting India should like discuss with you. Would appreciate your 
joining discussions at Wardha any day upto 15th.” 

“Your telegram, shall be glad discuss situation with you at Delhi, cannot 
go Wardha owing previous commitments. Muslim League Working Committee 
Sleeting Delhi seventeenth. Am bound reach Delhi thirteenth. 

‘•Thanks your telegram. Purpose of inviting you was to receive your assistance 
in shaping Working Committee decision on critical situation. That purpose cant 
be served by my coming Delhi”. 


After prolonged discussions which lasted for nearly 5 days, the Committee 
issued the following statement 

“The Working Committee have given their earnest consideration to the grave 
crisis that has developed owing to the declaration of war in Europe. The principles 
which should guide the nation in the event of war have been repeatedly laid down 
by the Congress, and only a month ago this committee reiterated them and 
expressed their displeasure at the flouting of Indian opinion by the British 
government in India. As a first step to dissociate themselves from this policy 
of the British Government, the Committee called upon the Congress members of 
the Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next session. Since 
then the British Government have declared India as a belligerent country, 
promulgated Ordinances, passed the Government of India Act Amending Bill and 
taken other far-reaching measures which affect the Indian people vitally, and 
circumscribe and limit the powers and activities of the provincial governments. 
This has b^n done without the consent of the Indian people whose declared 
wishes m such matters have been deliberately ignored by the British Government. 
The Working Committee must take the gravest view of these developments. 

“The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the ideology 
and practice of Fascism and Nazism and their glorification of war and violence and 
the suppression of the human spirit. It has condemned the aggression in which 
they have repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of well-established principles 
recognised standards of civilised behaviour. It has seen in Fascism md 
Nazism the intensification of the Imperialism against which the Indian people have 
struggled for many years. The Working Commte^ must therefore unhesitatingly 
condemn the latest aggression of the Nazi Government in Germany against Poland 
and sympathise with those who resist it. j & 

T A' down that the issue of war and peace for 

India must be decided by the Indian people, and no outside authority can impose 

people permit their^-esouiXto 

be exploited foi imperialist ends. Any imposed decision, or attempt to use 
purposes not approved by them, will necessarily Lve to be 
^ them. If cooperation is desired in a worthy cause, this cannot be 
ODtamed by compulwon and imposition, and the Committee cannot a^ree to the 
carrying out by the Indian people of orders issued by external authority. Co- 
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operation must be between equals by mutual consent for a cause wliicb both con- 
sider to be worthy. The people of India have, in the recent past, faced great risks 
and willingly made great sacrifices to secure their own freedom and establish a 
free democratic state in India, and their sympathy is entirely on the side of 
demoracy and freedom. But India cannot associate herself in a war said to be for 
democratic freedom when that very freedom is denied to her, and such limited 
freedom as she possesses, taken away from her. 

“The Committee are aware that the Government of Great Britain and France 
have declared that they are fighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. But the history ot the recent past is full of examples showing the 
constant divergence beween the spoken 'word, the ideals proclaimed, and the real 
motives and objectives. During the war of 1914-18, the declared ware aims were, 
preservation of democracy, self-determination, and the freedom of small nations, 
and yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into 
secret treaties embodying imperialist designs tor the carving up of the Ottaman 
Empire. While stating that they did not want any acquisition of territory, the 
victorious Powers added largely to their colonial domains. The present European 
war in self signifies the abject failure of the treaty of Yeisailies and of its makers, who 
broke their pledged word and imj osed an imperialist peace on the defeated nations. 
The one hopeful outcome of that Treaty, the League of Nations, was muzzled and 
strangled at the outset and later killed by its parent States. 

“Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how even a seemingly fervent 
declaration of faith may be followed by an ignoble desertion. In Manchuria the 
British Government connived at aggression ; in Abyssinia they acquiesced in it. 
In Czechoslovakia aud Spain democracy was in peril and it was deli- 
berately betrayed, and the whole system of collective security was sabotaged by 
the very powers who had previously declared their faith in it. 

“Again it asserted- that democracy is in danger and must be defended and 
with this statement the Committee are in entire agreement. The Committee believe 
that the peoples of the West are moved by this ideal and objective and for these 
they are prepared to make sacrifices. But again and again the ideals and senti- 
ments of the people and of those who have sacrificed themselves in the struggle 
have been ignored and faith has not been kept with them. 

“If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested 
interests and privilege, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, 
the issue is democracy and a world order based on democracy, then India is 
intensely interested in it. The Committee are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of world demo- 
cracy. But there is an inherent and ineradicable conflict between democracy for India or 
elsewhere and imperialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance 
and extension of democracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own 
possessions, establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people must have 
the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a Consti- 
tuent Assembly without external interference, and must guide her own policy, A 
free democratic India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression and for economic cooperation. She will work for 
the establishment of a real w’Oiid order based on freedom and democracy, utilising 
the world’s knowledge and resources for the progress and advancement of 
humanity. 

“The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe only but of humanity 
and will not pass like other crises or wars leaving the essential structure of the 
persent day world intact. It is likely to refashion the world for good or ill, 
politically, socially and economically. This crisis is the inevitable consequence of 
the social and political conflicts and contradictions which have grown alarmingly 
since the last Great War, and it will not be finally resolved till these conflicts 
and contraictions are removed and a new equilibrium established. That equilibrium 
can onl^ be based on the ending of the domination and exploitation^ of one country 
by another, and on a reorganisation of economic relations on a juster basis for 
the common good of all. India is the crux of the problem, for India has been 
the outstanding example of modern imperialism and no refashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she must 
play an important part in any scheme of world reorganisation. But she can only 
do so as a free nation whose energies have been released to work for this grea^ 
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end jbreedem today is indivisible and every attempt to retain imperialist domina- 
tion in any part of the world will lead inevitably to fresh disaster. 

“The Working Committee have noted that many rulers of Indian States have 
offered their services and resources and expressed their desire to support the cause 
of democracy in Europe. If they must make their professions in favour of 
deraocracv abroad, the Committee would suggest that their first concern should be 
the introduction of democracy within their own states in which today undiluted 
autocracy reigns supreme. The British Government in India is more responsible 
for this autocracy than even the rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year. This policy is the very negation of democracy and of 
the new world order for which Great Britain claims to be fighting in Europe. 

“As the Working Committee view past events in Europe, Africa and Asia, and 
more particularly past and present occurrences in India, they fail to find any 
attempt to advance the cause of democracy or self-determination or any evidence 
that the present war declarations of the British Government are being, or are going 
to be, acted upon. The true measure of democracy is the ending of imperialism 
and fascism alike and the aggression that has accompanied them in the past and 
the present. Only on that basis can a new order be built up. In the struggle for 
that new world order, the Committee are eager and desirous to help in every way. 
But the Committee cannot associate themselves or offer any co-operation in a war 
v^hich is conducted on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate imperia- 
lism in India and elsewhere. 

“In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion and the fact that the pace 
of events during the last few days has often been swifter than^ the working of 
men’s minds, the Committee desire to take no final decision at this stage, so as to 
allow for the full elucidation of the issues at siake, the real objectives ^ aimed at, 
and the position of India in the present and in the future. But the decision cannot 
long be delayed as India is being committed from day to day to a policy to which 
she is not a party and of which she disapproves. 

“The Working Committee therefore invite the British Government to declare in 
unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and imperialism 
and: the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how these aims are going to 
apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do they include the 
elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose policy 
will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people ? A clear declaration 
about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism and 
Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only this 
will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. The real 
test of any declaration is its application in the present, fox it is the present that 
will govern action today and give shape to the future. 

“War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is terrible to contemplate. But 
war has been taking its heavy toll of human life during recent years in Abyssinia, 
Spain and China. Innumerable innocent^ men, women and children have been 
bombed to death from the air in open cities, cold-blooded massacres, torture and 
utmost humiliation have followed each other in quick succession during these years 
of horror. That horror grows, and violence and the threat of violence 
shadow the world and, unles checked and ended, will destroy the precious inheri- 
tance of past ages. That horror has to be checked in Europe and China, but it 
will not end till its root causes of fascism and imperialism are removed. To that 
end the Working Committee are prepared to give their co-operation. But it will 
be infinite tragedy if even this terrible war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism 
and for the purpose of retaining this structure which is itself the cause of war and 
human degradation, 

“The Wmking Committee wish to declare that the Indian people have no 
quarrel with the German people or the Japanese people or any other people. But 
they have a deep-rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom and are based on 
violence and egression. They do not look forward to a victory of one people over 
another or to a dictated peace, but to a victory of real democracy for all the countries 
and a world^freed^ from the nightmare of violence and imperialist oppression. 

‘The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people to end all internal 
connict and controversy and, in this grave hour of peril, to keep in readiness and 
hold together as a united nation, calm of purpose and determined to achive the 
freedom of India within the larger freedom of the world.” 
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fT. NEHEU’S CHINA VISIT 

11* A* I. C. C. Meeting 

The Committee were of the opinion that this momentous question of the War 
Crisis should be referred to the A. L C. G. for any final decision. It was therefore 
decided that a meeting of the A. I. C. G. be called at Wardha on October 7. 1939 
and subsequent days. 

12, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru 

The President nominated Sri Jawaharlal Nehru as a member of the Working 
Committee. 


13. War Committee 
The Committee passed the following resolution : 

“In view of the situation arising out of the European War and statement there- 
on issued by the Working Committee, the Committee hereby appoint a Sub-Committee 
consisting of Sris Jawaharlal Nehru (Chairman), ^laulana Abulkalam Azad and 
Sri Yallabhbhai Patel to deal with the questions in connection with the situation.” 


NOTES 


Pandit JawharlaPs Visit to China 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru has been planning a visit to China as a mark of his 
personal and the country’s sympathy for the suffering of the Chinese people in 
their national crisis. But the affairs in India and abroad prevented the fulfilment 
of the wish. When however he received pressing invitations from the Chinese 
people and the authorities, the call became irresistible. He left Allahabad for 
China on August 20, 1939. It was a personal visit but it bad behind it the good- 
will of the whole country, and particularly of the Congress. 

He reached Chungking, the wartime capital of China, on August 23. A warm 
and enthusiastic welcome was given to him on his arrival. Eepresentatives of vari- 
ous official and non-official organisations participated in the reception. 

In his public speeches, press interviews and a special broadcast arranged for 
him. Pandit Nehru conveyed to the Chinese people and their leader, India’s love 
and her appreciation of the brave and united struggle they were carrying on against 
a cruel and wanton aggression of an Imperialistic Power. He recalled the historic 
contacts of the two ancient civilizations, the amazing continuity and vitality that 
characterised them, the fearful ordeals of the present and the bright future that 
awaited them. He paid a tribute to the courage, determination and foresight of 
the Chinese leader, Marshal Chiang-kai-Shek and his brave and faithful consort 
Madam Chiang-kai-Shek. He also conveyed to them the messages of sympathy 
and good will which he brought from the Congress President, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Poet Eabindranath Tagore. 

Jawaharlalji had several interviews with Marshal Chiang-kai-Shek. In his all 
too brief visit he managed to see as much of the new China as he could. He was 
specially struck by the part women were playing in the new awakening and the 
revival of cottage industries, both of which forcibly reminded him of their counter- 
parts in India, 

His visit originally planned to last for four weeks was abruptly cut short by 
the crisis in Europe. The visit, though brief, reinforced and strengthened the bonds 
of Indo-Chines friendship. 


Settlement in Jaipur 

Ever since his release, Sri Jamnalal Bajaj has been engaged in exploring 
possibilities for effecting a settlement between the Jaipur Durbar and the Jaipur 
Praja MandM. It will be recalled that the Praja Mandal had launched a campaign 
of civil resistance for winning not responsible government but elementary civil 
liberties, the liberty to pursue constructive activites and the liberty to carry on 
peaceful educative propaganda among the masses with a view to preparing them 
for responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after the release of Sri Jamnalal ji the Public Meetings and Processions 
Eegulation Act was repealed. This was hut a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of the authorities to 
end tne tension and appease the people. Sri Jamnalal ji therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his accustomed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms of the 
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settlement are: (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) gie_ lifting of ban on all 
newspapers, (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public Societies Act so as to render 
unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. . t • 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur. It was a fitting 
finale to the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

Premiers’ Conference — August 26 to 30^ 1939 

A meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Congress Provinces was held in 
Poona on August 26 and subsequent dates. Sardar Vallabhai, the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Subcommittee presided. 

The meeting was attended by the General Secretary of the Congress, the 
Premiers of Madras, Bombay, U. P., Behar, 0. P., Assam, the Minister of Utkal, 
the Eevenue Minister of Behar, and the Home Minister of Bombay. 

The International situation arising out of the present crisis was the 
subject of an exhaustive discussion. The general administrative situation obtaining 
in the various Congress provinces was reviewed at length. The taxation measuri's 
undertaken by the Congress Governments were explained by the respective 
premiers. The prohibition programme as pursued by the Congress Ministries was 
discussed with special reference to its completion within the time-limit prescribed 
by the Working Committee and the sources of income to be tapped for the purpose. 

Amon^ other subjects dealt with were labour legislation, protection to 
handloom industry, co-ordination of industrial development so as to check over- 
production and uneconomic competition. Proposals for trade disputes legislation 
in different provinces were discussed and it was decided that, as far as possible, 
uniformity should be maintained. There were some industries like textiles and 
sugar which, in the existing circumstances of the country, had very nearly reached 
the saturation point. It was^ essential to regulate the further development of such 
industries and to this end inter-provincial co-operation was considered necessary. 

Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Wardha--9 and 10 October 1939 

A meeting of the All -India Congress Committee waa held at Wardha on 
October 9, and 10, 1939 in Navabharat Vidyalaya. Babu Eajendra Prasad presided. 

269 members out of a total of 418 were present. The province-vise attendance 
was as follows : Ajmer 5, Andhra 25, Assam 5, Bihar 26, Bengal 45, Bombay 5, 
Delhi 2, Gujei*at 14, Karnatak 9, Kerala 8, Mahakoshal 12, Maharastra 19, Nagpur 
5, N. W. F. P. 1, Punjab 13, Sindh 4, Tamilnad 23, United Provinces 33, Utkal 10, 
Ex-presidenls 5. Total 274. 

Before commencing the proceedings Babu Rajendra Prasad explained in brief 
the object for which the meeting was called. ‘^We are meeting here to discuss the 
situation which has arisen out of the War. The Congress and the All India 
Congress Committee have from time to time passed resolutions defining our attitude. 
These resolutions except the last one were passed at a time when war was a 
possibility but was not actually going on. The latest statement of Working 
Committee was adopted after the declaration of war. You will have seen from that 
statement that we have asked the British Government to declare and define their 
war aims, with particular reference to India in unequivocal terms. The present war, 
we are all aware, is being waged by England and France against Germany. The 
declared objective is to free Europe from the constant fear of Nazi aggression and 
generally to secure freedom for all nationalities. We have expressed our detestation 
of Nazi methods of aggressions. We have^ also expressed our sympathy in unmis- 
takable terms with all those countries which have from time to time been made 
the victims of unprovoked attacks. We protested when Abyssinia was attacked. We 
expressed our sympathy with the democratic forces in Spain. We protested against 
the conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. We have expressed our sympathy 
wi^ all the suffering nations. We have thus made our position perfectly clear* 
What we ^^nt is clarification of the position of the allies and particularly of 
England. We are aware that in the past there ''have been occasions when the 
avowed objects for which a war was fought were not the real objects. The last 
Great War fought with slogans of self-determination and ^making the world safe 
A these objects. We are, therefore, naturally 

doubtful if the professed aims of the present war are its real aims. 
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“India at the present moment is not an independent country. If it were 
independent it would have considered whether it should join the present war. Many 
other countries which sympathise with Poland have not joined the war and it is 
possible that with all mir sympathy with Poland and with the best wish in the 
world to save the cause of aemocra.*y, we might have decided in favour of 
neutrality If India is asked to help in a war for restoring and guaranteeing the 
freedom of Poland, is it any wonder that India should ask to be made free before 
she can render any help ? It is no question of bargaining or taking advantage of 
the difficulties of England. It is a simple and straightforward question that India 
asks. What part or lot can she have in a war waged for the freedom of other 
countries when her own freedom is denied to her by people who are fighting for 
freedom and democracy in Europe ? We want a straight answer to that question. 
We have also said that a mere declaration will not satisfy us. We want that 
declaration to be given effect to to the extent it is possible under present conditions. 
We see that there are individual groups, parties and communities in India who have 
put forward their own claims to be considered. If the British Government and 
statesmen once make up their mind to deal fairly with India and to give effect to 
the ideas which they profess in regard to the war, it should not be difficult for 
them to evolve a formula that can satisfy all parties and groups. 

“The resolution which the Working Committee will soon place before you asks 
you to endorse the statement of the Working Committee and authorise the Com- 
mittee to take such steps as may be necessary to deal with the situation as it may 
arise in the present war crisis.” 

Resolutions — War Crisis 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee with some 
slight verbal changes were passed : 

“The declaration of war in Europe has created an international situation of the 
gravest import to the world and to India, and the All India Congress Committee 
charged with the heavy responsibility of guiding the people of India in this moment 
of world crisis, has sought guidance from the principles and declarations of the 
Congress in considering this grave situation. The Congress has been guided through- 
out by its objective of achieving the independence of the Indian people and the 
establishment of a free democratic state in India wherein the rights and interests of 
all minorities are preserved and safe-guarded. The means it has adopted in its 
struggles and activities have been peaceful and legitimate, and it has looked upon 
war and violence with horror and as opposed to progress and civilisation. In 
particular, the Congress declared itself opposed to all imperialist wars and to the 
domination of one country over another. 

In spite of the repeated declarations of the Congress in regard to war, the 
British Gevernment have declared India a belligerent country without the consent 
of the Indian people and various far-reaching measures have been hurried through 
the legislatures and promulgated in the form of ordinances vitally affecting them 
and circumscribing and limiting the Provincial Governments. 

The All India Congress Committee, however, does not wish to take any final 
decision precipitately and without giving every opportunity for the war an"d peace 
aims of the British Government to be clarified, with particular reference to India. 
The Committee approves of and endorses the statement issued by the Working 
Committee on September 14, 1939 on the war crisis, and repeats the invitation 
contained therein to the British Government to state their war aims and 
peace aims* 

^Vhile the Committee condemns Fascism and Nazi aggression, it is convinced 
that peace and freedom can only be established and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. In particular, India 
must be declared an independent nation and present application should be given to 
this status to the largest possible extent. The A. I. C. C* earnestly trusts that this 
declaration will be made by the British Government in any statement that it may 
make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Committee desire to declare afresh that Indian freedom must be based on 
democracy and unity and the full recognition and protection of the rights of all 
minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself. 

The Committee approves of the formation by the Working Committee of the 
War Emergency Sub-Committee and authorises the Working Committee to take such 
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steps as may be necessary to give effect to this resolution and to their statement on 
the war crisis.” 

The Next Congress and Elections 

In view of the crisis that has arisen and the necessity of preparing the nation 
to meet such developments as might take place, and avoiding the distraction of 
elections at a time of national emergency, the A. I. 0. 0. resolves that the annual 
session of the Congress, which was fixed to take place during the last week of 
December, be postponed to the second fortnight in March. The Congress delegate 
elections, the elections for the new A. I. 0- C., and the Presidential election will 
stand postponed till such time as may be fixed later. 

As, however, it may be considered necessary, in order to consider vital issues 
affecting the nation, to have a session of the Congress at an earlier date, a special 
session of the Congress may be convened by the Working Committee during the last 
week of December or at any other suitable time. The Working Committee is 
authorised to decide about the necessity of such a special session and to fix the 
dates and the venue for it. In the event of such a special session being held provi- 
sion shall be made for delegates only, and the present delegates to the Congress shall 
be entitled to attend it. The A. I. C. 0. for the current year will function as the 
subjects committee for the special session. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The A. I. C. 0. office had received notice of 46 non-official resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting. According to the Constitution one full day is set apart for the 
consideration of the non-official resolutions. The president however explained to the 
committee that in view of the special purpose for which the meeting was called it 
was not advisable that their attention oe distracted by other matters. He suggested 
that if the Committee was agreeable the non-official resolutions given notice of may 
not be taken up for consideration. The Committee accepted the suggestion and the 
non -official resolutions were dropped. Before the meeting dispersed Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Babu Bajendra Prasad explained once again the deep significance and the 
far-reaching implications of the present crisis and the necessity for united action. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — 7tK to lltK October, 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held from October 7 to 11 at 
Wardha. Shri Rajendra Pramd presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sris Sarojini Naidu 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’ 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, Shanker Rao Deo, Prafuiia Chandra Ghosh, Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. 
Kripalani. 

Shris Narendra Deo and Jaiprakash Narain were present by special invitation. 
Maulvi Mufti Kifayatullah though invited could not be present owing to reasons 
of health. Gandhiji was present throughout the sittings of the Working Committee. 

Accounts 

(a) China Fund : Resolved that the money spent upon motor ambulance and 
ofiier equipments as medicine etc, in connection with the China Unit, be written off 

(b) Spanish Relief Fund : Resolved that the sum of Es. 323-5-3 standing to 
the credit of this account be transferred to the China Account. 


War Situation 


The situation arising out of the European war was discussed and two resolutions 
deding with vVar Crisis and ‘Congress and Elections’ were adopted to be placed 
before the meeting of the A. I. 0. C. as official resolutions.— For the text of the 
resolutions as they were finally passed by the A. I. 0. 0. See pp. 230—232. 

Provincial Constitution 


The Constitutions of the Provinces of Gujerat, Kerala, 
were placed before the Working Committee and approved. 


Andhra, Mohakoshal, 


N. W. F. P. 

The N. W. F. P. 0. C. had made a rule that no member of the Congress can 
form a group inside or outside the Congress or carry on hostile propaganda against 
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it or describe Mmself by any other name than that of a Khudai Khidmatgar or 
Congressman. Ihis rule was sent for the sanction of the Working Committee. The 
Committee gave the following decision in th^ matter 

“The Working Committee considered the new rule framed by the Frontier P. 
C. C. recommending the addition of a proviso to Article IV of their constitution. 
The Committee understand that the object of the proposed amendment is to secure 
uniformity of policy and practice among Congressmen in the province and to 
ensure conformity to discipline. The Committee realise that the Frontier P. 0. 0. 
has to face peculiar difficulties in the carrying on of its work in view of the special 
circumstances prevailing in the province, and to prevent disruptive tendencies from 
developing. Such discipline and unity of effort are all the more necessary be- 
cause of the grave crisis that confronts the country and which necessitates full 
preparation for united action. 

“The Committee are of opinion that the object aimed at by the proposed 
amendment can be achieved by the P. G. C. taking disciplinary action against any 
Congressmen who commits a breach of the fundamental policy of the Congress or 
who deliberately acts in such a way as to bring discredit on the Congress. The 
P. C. C. has power under the constitution to take such disciplinary action. The 
proposed amendment to Article IV of the Provincial constitution will thus be un- 
necessary. 

“The Committee expect all Congressmen in the Province to help Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, the acknowledged and unrivalled leader of the Province, in the 
difficult task that confronts him. 

“The organisation of the Khudai Khidmatgars is Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
own creation and it has done signal service to the people of the province under 
his leadership. In 1931, at Elhan Sabah’s suggestion, this organisation of non- 
violent volunteers became part of the Congress organisation. The Khudai 
Khidmatgars have ever since then been the volunteer organisation of the Congress 
in the Frontier Province under the supreme command of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan. Their function is to serve the public and the Congress cause in the province, 
and, if they are to retain their efficiency, they must remain under his command 
and subject to his discipline. Congressmen in the Frontier Province should not 
form or associate themselves with any volunteer organisation other than the Khudai 
Khidmutgars, It is open to the Khudai Khidmutgars to have a pledge for their 
members in keeping with Congress policy,” 

Rajendra Prasad-Jinnah Correspondence 

Following is the full text of the correspondence that passed between the 
Congress President, and the President of the Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
about the charges levelled by the Muslim League against Congress Provincial 
Governments in the matter of the treatment of the muslim minorities 

Presidents Letter to Mr. Jinnah — 5th. October : — 

“In the resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
passed recently in Delhi, reference has been made to Provincial Governments! 
It is stated that Provincial Autonomy in several Provinces has resulted 
in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minorities whose life and 
liberty, property and honour are in danger, and even their religious rights 
and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day under the Congress 
Governments in various Provinces. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has also informed me 
that you mentioned this matter to him in the course of a recent conversation, 

“We feel that these charges are wholly unfounded and are based on misap- 
prehension and one-sided reports that might have reached you and the League, 
The Governments concerned have inquired into the matter whenever such charges 
have been made and have denied them. On a previous occasion we expressed our 
willingness to have any specific instances investigated by impartial authority. We 
feel strongly, and I am sure, you will agree with us, that such charges, when 
seriously made, should be inquired into ana either substantiated or disproved. We 
would like this course to be adopted in regard to any specific instances that are 
put forward. If you agree, we could request the highest judicial authority in India, 
Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of the Federal Court, to inquire into this matter. In 
the event of his not being available, some other person of a similar status and 
judicial position might be approached. 

“I shall gladly place this matter before the Working Committee of the 
Congress and get them to pass a formal resolution to this effect. 

30 
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“I am leaving for Wardha to-day and shall be obliged to you if you will 
send an early reply. I shall be in Wardha for about a week. 

Mr, Jinnah's Reply to Pre8ident--6th, October 

“I am in receipt of your letter dated October 5, 1939. I beg to inform you 
that I have already placed the whole case before the Viceroy and the Governor- 
General and have requested him to take up the matter without delay as he and 
the Governors of the Provinces have been expressly authorised under the Cons- 
titution and are entrusted with the responsibility to protect the rights and the 
interests of the minorities. 

‘^The matter is now under His Excellency’s consideration and he is the pro- 
per authority to take such action and adopt such measures as would meet our re- 
quirements and would restore complete sense of security and satisfaction amongst 
the jMussalmans in those Provinces where the Congress Ministries are in charge 
of the administration. 

“In these circumstances, I do not wish to discuss further the various state- 
ments made in your letter as it is unnecessary to do so, but I must say that some 
of them are wholly inaccurate* 


NOTES— Gandhi Jayanti 

Gandhiji’s seventy-first birthday which fell on October 2, attracted more 
than usual attention and interest. His message of non-violence stood out in 
conspicuous relief against the tragic background of a destructive war going on 
in Europe. 

The country celebrated the event as usual by devoting a whole fortnight to 
the promotion of such activities as are dear to Gandhiji, the chief being the 
propaganda and sale of khadi. Workers everywhere strove to dispose of large 
stocks of khadi. The birthday celebrations were also marked by public meetings 
held all over the country where the significance of Gandhiji’s life, message and 
philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory resolutions passed 
Many papers issued special Gandhi Jayanti numbers. Many others published 
articles dealing with his life and work. 

Sir Sarvapalli Eadhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Hindu University, Benares 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi on his birthday a memorial volume entitled ‘Essays 
and Eefiections on Mahatma Gandhi’. The volume is a collection of tributes from 
eminent persons in all spheres of life and from all parts of the world. 

Mahatmaji received congratulatory messages from individuals and associations 
oyer the world, wishing him health and long life and praying for the success of 
his message of non-violence, peace and goodwill. 

All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
War and Indian States 

A .standing CommUtee of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference issued 
the following statement on October 4, at Wardha : istmeu 

“The Standing Committee of the States’ Peoples’ Conference have met at a time 
of ™ ensis in Ae world when war rages in Europe and the people of India We 
to take vital decisions of the gravest import to their future. This future will 
necessarily comprise the States, and even in the present the crisis is having its 
direct repercussions in the Indian States. The Committee desire to associateXm- 
Mlves fully with the statement issued by the Working Committee of the IndSi 
Rational Oongiess on September 14, 1939, and with the resolution of the All India 

« •^® passed on October 10, 1939. Believing 

as they do, m the unity of ^ India and a common freedom for all the 
Indian people, they record their deep satisfaction that the Congress has at 
this cntical juncture, given powerful voice to the dem^d oT toe Inifn 
people for demooratie fre^om. In this freedom to come the people of the States 
must^e e^i^shargs and they must be prepared to shoulder equal responsibilfties. 

Westoal^fc^roSed' Aerare^^^^^^ 

and applied to countiies outside Europe and especially to India. The Standing 
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Committee therefore associate themselves vrith the request made by the National 
Congress to the British Government for a full and unequivocal statement of Britain’s 
war and peace aims. These aims should be applicable to the people of the Indian 
States also^ who live under an autocratic system which is more reactionary than 
even the Nazi regime against which Britain is fighting. As the Congress Working 
Committee has stated, ‘‘the British Government in India is more responsible for 
this autocracy than even the Rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year.” To support this system in India is the very 
negation of democracy and all that Great feitain is said to stand for in the war. 

Many of the Rulers of Indian States have offered their services and resources 
to Great Britain for the prosecution of the war and have expressed their support 
to the cause of democracy in Europe. It is incongruous in the extreme that 
such professions should be made while undiluted autocracy prevails in the States. 
The rulers have not in any way sought to consult their people before offering 
the resources of their States or committing themselves to the war. The Standing 
Committee, speaking on behalf of the people of the Indian States, cannot accept 
this commitment, or agree to this continuation of autocracy in the States because 
war has broken out in Europe. 

The Committee notes that the war has already been used for the purpose of 
introducing new and stringent repressive measures and putting an end to civil 
liberty in many of the States. In some States, promised reforms in the administra- 
tion have been deliberately postponed because of the war. A war, ostensibly for 
democracy, is thus resulting in greater autocracy and repression in the States and 
in stopping all advance. The people of the States express their strongest protest 
against this and are wholly unable to give their support to the war under these 
conditions. They may have to resist impositions forced down upon them. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee the question of introducing 
democratic institutions in the States is of urgent and vital importance, so that 
the people of the States might take their proper place in the shaping of a free 
and independent India and in the new world order to come. The committee 
therefore invite the various Rulers to declare that they accept the abjective of 
full responsible government in their States and undertake to give effect to it, in 
the largest possible measure, iu the immediate future. The new repressive legislation 
should be suspended and civil liberty allowed, India may be legally at war 
but there are no war conditions anywhere near India and certainly not in the 
States, which can justify the application of extreme measures of rem-ession. 

The Standing Committee desire to make it clear that the Rulers can expect 
no co-operation from the people unless these fundamental changes are made and 
the governance of the States is carried on wdth popular consent and through 
popular representatives. 

The Committee send their greetings to the peoples of many States who are 
carrying on, with courage and fortitude, their struggle for democratic freedom and 
civil liberty. This struggle must inevitably become a part of the larger struggle 
for Indian freedom and for that the people should prepare. 

Indian States and the Working Committee 

The Standing Committee of the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference adopted 
the following resolution at Wardha on October 10, 1939. 

“The Standing Committee resolves that in view of the Ludhiana Resolution 
of the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference, in the matter of closer relationship 
between the Standing Committee and the Working Committee of the Congress, 
Pandit Jawharlal and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya be authorised to represent the 
Standing Committee before the Working Committee of the Congres so that effect 
might be given to that resolution.” 

The Ludhiana Resolution referred to is as follows : 

“This Conference welcomes the great awakening among the peoples of the 
States all over India and the progress made by them in their struggle for responsi- 
ble government and establishment of civil liberty. It sends its greetings to all 
those carrying on this struggle and expresses its solidarity with them. 

“The Conference further desires to express its appreciation of and its gratitude 
to the National Congress and its leaders, especially Mahatma Gandhi, for the lead they 
have given in the struggle of the States’ people and for the part they are taking in con- 
ducting them. In view of the development of this struggle and the Congress 
policy in regard to it, the time has come when this struggle should be co-ordinated 
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with the wider struggle for Indian Independence, of which it is an integral part. 
Such an inte^ated all-India struggle must necessarily be carried on under the 
guidance of the Congress and this Conference gladly pledges its loyal co-operation 

^^’“This Conference, therefore, directs and authorises its Working Committee, 
•which in future should be called the Standing Committee, to endeavour by every 
means to co-ordinate this struggle in close co-operation with and under the 
guidance of National Congress or any sub-committee that the Congress might 
Form for this purpose^” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha-'S^nd. and 28rd* Oct, 1989 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on October 22 and 
23, 1939, Sri Eajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sris Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi Sitarammayya, Jairamdas Daulatram, 
Shankerrao Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghose, Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shri Eajagopalachari was present by special invitation. Gandhiji was present 
throughout the discussions. 

Negotiations with the British Government 

The Committee considered the Viceroy’s declaration about British War Aims 
and India and passed the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee is of opinion that the Viceroy’s statement in answer 
to the Congress invitation for a clear declaration of the British war aims, particu- 
larly in their application to India, is wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse 
resentment among all those who were anxious to gain, and are intent upon gaining 
India’s independence. This invitation was made not only on behalf of the people of 
India, but for millions of people all over the world, who were weary of war and 
violence, and Fascist and Imperialist systems which exploited nations and peoples 
and were ultimately the causes of war, and who yearned for a new order or peace 
and freedom. The Viceregal statement is an unequivocal reiteration of the old 
imperialistic policy. Ihe Committee regard the mention of the differences among 
several parties as a screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain, What the 
Committee had asked for was a declaration of war aims as a test of Britain’s 
hma fides regarding India, irrespective of the attitude of opposing parties and 
groups. The Congress has always stood for the amplest guarantee of the rights of 
minorities. The freedom the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any 

S ’ ular group or community, but for the nation and for all communities in 
that go to build that nation. The only way to establish this freedom and to 
ascertain the will of the nation as a whole is through a democratic process which 
gives full opi)ortunity to all. The Committee must, therefore, regard the Viceroy’s 
statement as in every way unfortunate. In the circumstances, the Committee can- 
not possibly give my support to great Britain, for it would amount to an endorse- 
ment of the imperialist policy which the Congress has. always sought to end. As a 
first step in this direction the Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to 
tender their resignations. 

“The Committee earnestly appeal to the nation to end all internal controversies 
in this hour of great crisis and call upon all Congress Committees and congressmen 
generally to be prepared for all developments and eventualities, and to show 
restraint of word and deed so that nothing may be said or done which is not in 
keeping with India’s honour or the principles for which the Congress stand. The 
Committee warn ^ Congressmen against any hasty action in the shape of civil 
di^bedience, political strikes and the like. The Committee will watch the situation 
and the activities of the British Government in India, and will not hesitate to guide 
country to take^ further steps whenever the necessity for this arises. The 
Committee desire to impress upon all Congressmen that a programme of resistance, 
commensurate wi^ the magnitude of the issue before the country, requires perfect 
mscipl^ y^hin Confess ranks and the consolidation of the Congress organisation. 

The Working Committee realise that the non-violent resistance offered by the 
Congress m the past has sometimes been mixed with violence. The Committee 
oeaie to impress upon all Congressmen that any resistance that may have to be 
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offered must be purged of all violence and to remind them of the pledges taken to 
this effect as early as 1921 during the Congress session at Ahmedabad and repeated 
on many subsequent occasions,” 

Instructions to Ministries and Legislative Parties 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee with the approval of the Woi'king Commi- 
ttee issued the following instructions for the guidance of Ministries and Congress 
parties in the Congress provinces 

“The resolution of the Working^ Committee calls ^ upon Congress Provincial 
Governments to tender their resignation. These resignations should be given after 
the Assembly meetings which have been convened for the purpose of discussing 
such urgent business as may be pending but it is expected that resignations will be 
tendered by October 31, 1939. 

“The Central Provinces and Orissa Assemblies have been convened to meet at 
the beginning of November and the Provincial Governments in these provinces will 
remain in office till after this meeting. 

‘‘Speakers and Deputy- Speakers and members of the Assemblies, Presidents and 
members of the Councils are expected to retain their offices and seats. Ministers 
and Parliamentary Secretaries are the only persons who are at present expected to 
resign. 

“With regard to the resolution to be moved in the Assemblies on war aims, 
suitable amendments should be made in view of the new developments.” 

Charges Against Shri D. P. Misra 

The President informed the Committee that two of the Congress members of 
the C. P. Assembly out of the 12 who had brought charges against Sri D. P. Misra 
have apologised and the rest had yet done nothing in the matter. The Committee 
decided that the 10 members who had not yet apologised to Sri Misra should be 
asked to do so by the end of October. If, however, they failed in this, suitable 
action be taken against them. The President was to write to them in this 
connection. 

The Constitution of the Bombay P. C. C. 

The Provincial Constitution of Bombay was placed before the Committee and 
sanctioned. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Allahabad — 19th, to SSrd, November 19S9, 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from November 
19 to 23,. 1939. Shri Eajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, 
Pattabhi Sitarammayya, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bidhan Chandra Eoy, Shankerrao 
Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Harekrishana Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shris G. Eajagopalachaiiar and G. B. Pant were present by special invitation, 

Gandhiji participated in the discussions throughout the session. 

Political Situation created by War 

The Committee discussed the political situation in India created by the war 
and the resignation of Congress Ministries and passed the following resolution : — 

The Working Committee have noted with pleasure the response of the country 
to the policy enunciated by them in regard to the war crisis in Europe and its 
repercussions in India. This policy, based on numerous declarations of the Congress, 
was laid down in the statement issued by the Committee on September 14, 1939, 
and subsequent events have amply justified its wisdom and expedience. The course 
of the war and the policy pursued by the British and French Governments, and, in 

P articular, the declarations made on behalf of the British Goverament in regard to 
ndia, seem to demonstrate that the present war, like the world war of 1914-1918, is 
being carried on for imperialist ends, and British imperialism is to remain entren- 
ched in India. With such a war and with this policy the Congress cannot associate 
itself, and it cannot countenance the exploitation of India’s resources to this end. 

The Working Committee’s unequivocal demand was for a declaration of war 
aims in regard to democracy and imperialism and in particular how these aims 
were going to be applied to India. These aims could only be considered worthy if 
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they included the elimination of imperialism and the treatment ^ of India as an 
independent nation whose policy would be guided in accordance with the wishes of 
her people. The answer to this demand has been entirely unsatisfactory and an 
attempt has been made on behalf of the British Government to create misunder- 
standings and to be-fog the main and moral issue. In justification of this refusal to 
make a declaration in terms of the Working Committee's resolution, communal pleas 
have been advanced and the rights of minorities and of the Princes pleaded as a 
barrier to India’s freedom. The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis that 
no communal considerations arise in meeting the demand of Congress, and the 
minorities, whatever their other differences might be, do not oppose India’s right to 
freedom and independence. The Princes are represented by, and are the emblems 
of, the Paramount Power of India. In the end it will be the people of the Indian 
States who will determine what part they will take in a free India, though the 
British Government has consistently ignored their wishes in a matter which vitally 
affects them. In any event the wishes of those who may oppose _ India’s indepen- 
dence are, and must be, irrelevant to the declaration of the British Government’s 
intentions. The Committee can only interpret this attempt to avoid a statement of 
war aims and Indian freedom, by taking shelter under irrelevant issues, as a desire 
to maintain imperialist domination in India in alliance with the reactionary elements 
in the country. 


The Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the problems it raises as 
essentially a moral issue, and has not sought to profit by it in any spirit of barga- 
ining. The moral and dominant issue of war aims and India’s freedom has to be 
settled satisfactorily before any other subsidiary question can be considered. 
In no event can the Congress accept the responsibility of government, even in the 
transitional period, without real power being given to Popular representatives. The 
Working Committee therefore approve of and endorse the reply dated November 4, 
1939 sent by the Congress President to the Viceroy. 

The Committee wish to declare again that the recognition of India’s indepen- 
dence and of the right of her people to frame their constitution through a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism from 
Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to consider further co-operation. They 
hold that a Constituent Assembly is the only democratic method of determining the 
constitution of a free country, and no one who believes in democracy and freedom 
can possibly take exception to it. The Working Committee believe too that the 
Constituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for solving the communal 
and other difficulties. This however does not mean that the Working Committee 
will relax their eflorts for arriving at a solution of the communal problem. This 
Assembly can frame a constitution in which the rights of accepted minorities would 
be protected to their satisfaction, and in the event of some matters relating to 
minority rights not being mutually agreed to, they can be referred to arbitration. 
The Constituent Assembly should be elected on the basis of adult suffrage, existing 
separate electorates being retained for such minorities as desire them. The number 
of members in the Assembly should reflect their numerical strength. 


The declarations made on behalf of the British Government being inadequate 
have compelled the Congress to dissociate itself from British policy and war effort 
and as a first step in non-co-operation, to bring about the resignation of all Congress 
Governments in Provinces. That policy of non-co-operation continues and must 
continue unl^s the British Government revises its policy and accepts the Congress 
contention. The Working Committee would, however, remind Congressmen that it is 
inherent m every form of Satyagraha that^ no effort is spared to achieve an honour- 
able settlement .^^Jth the opponent. While a Satyagrahi is ever ready for a non- 
violent fight, if It has to come, he never relaxes his effort for peace and always 
works for its attainment. The Working Committee will, therefore, continue to 
^plore the means of arriving at an honourable settlement, even though the British 
Government has banged the door in the face of the Congress. The Committee must 
imwever resist, by the non-violent methods of the Congress, all attempts to coerce 
the people of I^dia along paths which are not of their choice and everything that 
18 against the dignity and freedom of India. 


Working Committee appreciate^ and express pleasure at the readiness 
exhibited by Congressn^ for the launching of . Civil Disobedience, should tliia 
become necessary. But Civil Ihsobedience requires the same strict discipline as an 
army organised for armed c^flict. The army is helpless unless it possesses its 
W^pons of destruction and knows how to use ^them. So also an army of non- 
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violent soldiers is ineffective unless it understands and possesses test 

of non-violence. The Working Committee desire to make it clear that and 

of preparedness for Civil Disobedience lies in Conpo^essmen themselves sp it their 
promoting the cause of khadi to the exclusion of mill-cloth, and to those 

duty to establish harmony between communities by personal acts of pinerpssmen 

other than members of their ovt^n community, and individual Hindu 
seekii^ occasion for fraternising with the Harijans as often as possible. future 

Congress organisations and Congressmen should therefore prepara^® , TvioQeoo-P 

ame. They should explain to the people 


action by promoting this programme, 
and policy of the Congress and the 


implications of the Constituent 
which is the crux of the Congress programme for the future. 

Congressmen in Govt. Committees and Dept, in Congress Proving®® 


Assembly, 


The following decision was taken : — 

In connection with the position of Congressmen in the Committees appointed 
by the Congress Governments, and the Congressmen engaged in 
departments like the rural reconstruction and prohibition, it was decidea tnat tney 
were to continue to function if no effort was made to change their status ana ir 
nothing was done that was repugnant to their sense of national self-respect. 


Bengal Dispute 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have received complaints against certain acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive and obtained explanations regarding 
the same from the Executive of the Province. The Working Committee have also 
considered the resolutions passed by the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at its meeting held on the 30th October, I9p. The 
Working Committee have once again to note with regret that the tone and temper 
of some of these resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming a 
provincial committee in its relations ‘ to the Working Committee and to record the 
warning that if persisted in, the Working Committee will feel compelled to take 
notice of the same. 


In particular the Working Committee record their decisions as follows 

1. (a) The Working Committee note that the Executive Council have not 
been following Sections 38 and 39 of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
Constitution requiring that the Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and that all money realised for the Bengal 
P. C. 0. shall be deposited in the bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals 
shall be made by cheques issued under the joint signatures of the President or 
Secretary and the Treasurer, and that the Secretary may keep with him upto Es. 
1(30 as imprest cash. Attention having been drawn to this serious breach of the 
constitution the Working Committee are now informed by the Secretary of B. P. 0. 
C. that an account has recently been opened with a bank. The Committee direct 
that the sections of the Provincial Constitution in regard to funds and expenditure 
should be strictly complied with. The Committee would take serious notice of any 
non-compliance. 

(b) The Secretary of the B. P. 0. C. is required to submit without delay to 
the A. I. C. 0. Office copies of the Audit report made by the auditor appointed by 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee under. Section 40 of the Constitution 
for the years 1937 and 1938. 

(c) It is regretted that the accounts of the B. P. C. C. have not been inspect- 
ed or audited by any A. I. 0. C. under Article XX (d) of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congress. They deputed Messsrs Dalai and Shah of Messrs 
Ghotelal M. Shah and Co. the Auditors of the All-India Congress Committee to 
audit the accounts of the B. P. G. C. for the years 1937-1938 and for 1939 upto 
October 31 and to submit their report before the next meeting of the 
Working Committee. In case the auditors of the All India Congress Committee 
are unable to conduct the audit within time the President is authorised to appoint 
any other person or firm of auditors to conduct the audit and submit a mport 
The Executive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee are directed to place 
all account books, vouchers and other necessa]^ papers at the disposal of the 
auditors for the purposes of the audit and furnish such explanation as may be 
required by the auditor. The auditor will conduct the audit of not only the general 
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funds of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee but of all other special fund 
or funds earmarked for particular purposes to be imbursed hy the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee or its Executive Council or any of its Executive office bearers. In 
particular the auditor will audit the accounts of the funds raised out of contribu- 
tions by the members of Legislatures under Resolution No. 3 dated August 14-17, 
1937 and kept in custody of the Leader of the Congress Party in the Provinciai 
Legislature. The Leader of the Congress party is requested to place all accounts, 
vouchers and other papers before the auditor for audit and to furnish explanations 
and give such other assistance in the audit as may be required by the auditor. 

(2) The Working Committee note that in spite of the resolution passed by 
it at Wardha at its meeting held on September 8 to 15, 1939, calling upon the 
Leader of the Congress Legislative Party to transfer the fund created from the 
contributions of the Congress members of the Legislature, which had been pub- 
lished in the Congress Bulletin No. 5 dated September 25, 1939 at page 4, the 
Executive Council at its meeting on October 30, 1939, passed a resolution requesting 
the Leader of the Party to hand over the fund to the B. P. 0. C. to be utilised by 
it. Further it is to be regretted that the Executive Council passed this resolution 
although it was aware that the fund was held by the Leader on behalf of the All 
India Congress Committee to whom it belonged in terms of the resolution of the 
Working Committee dated August 14--17, 1937 creating the fund subject to the 
limitation that it should be spent by the A. I. C. C. within the Province. The 
Committee is however informed that the fund is still in possession of the Leader 
and has not yet been transferred to the B. P. C. C. as desired by the Executive 
Council or to Maulana A. K. Azad as decided by the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee request the Leader of the Party to transfer it without any 
further delay to Maulana A. K. Azad in terms of the resolution of the Working 
Committee referred to above. 

(3) The Working Committee disapprove of the resolution of the Executive 
Council relating to the Election Tribunal. It is unnecessary in the opinion of the 
Committee to repeat the reasons which compelled it to declare the election of the 
Provincial Election Tribunal by the Executive Council null and void and which 
were fully stated by the President in his judgment dated July 17, 1939 published 
in Bulletin No. 4 dated September 7, 1939. It is equally unnecessary to restate the 
circumstances in which the Working Committee was constrained to appoint the 
Provincial Election Tiibunal on account of the inability or unwillingness of the 
Executive Council or its Secretary to suggest suitable persons and which are fully 
stated in the resolution of the Working Committee dated September 8 to 15 1939 
and published at p^e 5 of the Bulletin No. 5 dated September 25, 1939. 

The_ Working Committee appointed persons whom it considers to be uncon- 
nected with any party and who by reason of their detached position are able to 
deal with disputes in an impartial manner. The Committee has no reason to agree 
with the view exfjressed by the Executive Council in the resolution referred to 
above. 


definite rales had not been framed for the guidance 
of tile Election ^ibunal some amount of overlapping of jurisdiction was inevitable. 
But the _ Committee note wigi regret that eran in cases of such overlapping there 
no j^tifi^tion for the Secretary of the B. P. 0. 0. to issue orders and publish 
them m the Press countermanding the orders or decisions of the Tribunal. In 
particnlp the Worfang _ (^mmittee wholly disapprove of the action of the Secretary 
m cqnntermandmg the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal regarding 

and directing the subordinate Oommittef 
through the Pims to act in contravention of the orders of the Tribunal. It is all 
the more legietteble that the Secretary has not withdrawn his orders even after the 
decision of the Tribuna The Working Committee dSres th^t Sl orders of 

ae woaTnfaes^utes We W^con^We/X® cLS 

O^^dra Chakrararti, Advocat®^^^^^^^ d^pS^ 

^erali me^anction^d M ^'s^w^^^^ Committee. 

flifi ¥?ed fhat no conflict will arise between 

^ the Provincial Election Tribunal, The Working 
■Oommittee direct aat full co-operation be given by the Executive Council and m 
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office-bearers to tbe Election Tribunal in their work and their orders whether final 
or ad interim be carried out by all Congressmen and Congress Committees in 
Bengal including the Provincial Congress Committee and its Executive Ooimeil 
and ail office-bearers of the Congress Committees. 

Disciplinary Action— Shris Kedar, Jakatdar and Snbedar (C. P. Assembly) 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have considered the correspondence that has passed 
between the President and Sriyuts T. J. Kedar, Jakatdar and Subedar, members 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Central Provinces and Berar. In the opinion 
of the Committee there is no justification for non-compliance with the order of 
the above mentioned members and the Committee has no option but to take dis- 
ciplinary action against them. The Committee accordingly decide that the said Sriyuts 
Kedar, Jakatdar and Snbedar be debarred from becoming a primary member of 
the Congress for one year. They are further disqualified from holding any execu- 
tive office or membership of any elective body in the Congress organisation and 
from being members of legislative or municipal or local body on behalf of the 
Congress for a period of three years. 

Office-Bearers, Delhi P. C. C. 

Demonstration of July 9 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have considered the correspondence and the explana- 
tion received from the Secretary of the Delhi Provincial Congress Committee. The 
Committee consider the action of Lala Shankerlal, President and Maulana Nooruddin 
Bihari, Vice President and Bardar Bahai Singh, Secretary of the Delhi Provincial 
Congress Committee in taking part in the meeting held on July 9, 1939, for 
demonstrating against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee as 
entirely wrong and unworthy of responsible office-bearers in the Congress organisa- 
tion and condemns the same. In view, however, of the time that has elapsed since 
the offence was committed, the Committee consider it unnecessary to take any 
further action in the matter. 

Dtkal P. C.C. 

Complaints having been received that the yearly accounts of the TJtkal 
Provincial Congress Committee were not placed before the Committee, it was decided 
that the A. I. 0. C. Auditor be sent to audit the accounts and report to the 
Working Committee. 

Annual Session Election Time Table 

The following time table for different elections in connection with ‘.the next 
session of the Congress wass passed : — 

1. Congress Session—^rd Week of March ^ 1940, 

2. Announcement of President’s election — February 18, 1940, 

3. Meeting of Delegates to elect President and A. I. C. 0. members— 

25, 1940. 

4. Provincial nominations 'opto— February 4, 1940, 

5* Election of Delegates upto-’January 28, 1940, 

A. I. C. C. Circulars, Allahabad 

The following circulars was issued by the General Secretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committees on different dates 

I, Allahabad— 27th, November 1939 

I am sending you herewith the resolution on the present political situation 
passed by the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Allahabad, 

You will find that the operative part of the resolution lays stress upon 
the constructive programme which alone can prepare the country for a movement 
of civil resistance. Success of the constructive programme is the measure of our 
preparedness for the fight for freedom which has got to be waged in accordance 
with the traditional policy of the Congress. You will find that the Working 
Committee have again laid stress on the necessity of spinning by congressmen 
and the effective substitution of all mill cloth foreign or Indian by Khadi. 

The resolution rightly emphasises the great need at the present iuncture of 
internal peace and good will between the different ^ communities and classes of our 
people. Hindu-MusUm Unity is the symbol of this larger and more comprehensive 

31 
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unity. Experience lias taught us that this unity can best be achieved by constant 
service of one community to the members of the other community in neighbourlv 
love. The responsibility of the major communities in this respect is great 

IJntouchability is a standing blot on our national life. Those who want 

justice to be done to them must render it in the same measure to those 
are suffering from injustice at their hands. This will also prove to the 
that ours is a moral struggle. w ua. 

The resolution also lays stress upon the calling of the Constituent Assemhl'a 

not only for the purpose of framing our constitution by the most democratic d^iJ>p 

that is, the will of the people of India, but as a powerful solvent of the vexp^' 
question of communal unity. In this connection I would invite the attention nf 
your committee to an article in the latest issue of ‘Harijan' entitled, “The only way 

Oui War aims, the constructive programme and the idea of the ConstihiPnf 
Assembly must be popularised throughout the length and breadth of the countrv 
All this is not civil disobedience but a necessary preparation for the comirvo^ 

struggle. A soldier has got to be ever ready. But he can fight only when 
word of command is given. Therefore Congressmen and Congress women shmin? 
keep the strictest vigilance over their words and actions lest they fire the fatXi 
shot before the word is given by the generalissimo. Every hasty action instead nf 
bringing the struggle nearer will only postpone it and those who are eager to inin 
the ]ust fight should show the utmost restraint and discipline during this 
of waiting. ® pciioa 

You will please keep this office informed about that progress of the work m 
trusted to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the resolution You will w 
us have an idea of the machinery that you propose creating for this purpose. 

Viceroy’s Letter to President & Gandhi 

.t. correspondence passed between the Congress President and H W 

the Viceroy Daled New Delhi— Snd. November 1939, 

You will remember that I agreed during our conversation yesterday to let von 
have m concrete form the position which I put to you and the oW gentlemen 
who were present a the meeting emphasising that I did so with a gem3nHeXe 
to hel^p, a desire fully shai'ed by his Majesty’s Government. fcenuine uesiie 

Ihe proposition which I invited you and the other gentlemen present to 
consider as leaders of the Congress and Muslim League, wai thatrgiven 
importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, you should ente? I n^n 
discussions between yourselves with a view to discovering whithe/ yon could iTh 
a basis of ^eement between yom-selves in the provincial field consMuenfM 
you could let me have proposals which would rpqnU in ^hich 

cussion, was a degi’ee of agreement in respect of the 

possible for my visitors and the organisations which ^ 

ward a scheme which could be considered for the centre. ^ for- 

hopethatl? mightif fomd inclndV^soV^"’®*^^’ 

presentafives of other importot ™s tif.f ^ 

slioald value your advice X^we® came to a:inSf 1 ^ 

the arrangement which I invited you fo consider th^ ,^^at 

arrangement for the period of war and would be auite^ &nadTioa 

question of constitutional reform at thp '“^wdi wider 

the last point my declaS had set out tha A^dl. mentioned that on 

I attach V copy of estrLts from that Majesty’s Government, 

of the meeting yestesday. Thirdly that the^^nnsilm^^'f ^ ^ brought to the notice 
Executive Council as a member of ’a noIitiVai ij appointed to my 

and in obligations with thar nf Party would be identical in privileges 

that thft aTrancromfi-nf la.. rj-i existing members of mv Council. Ennrthitr 


that the arrangement wodd be"^ within^^^thf Council. Fourthly, 

be inevitably a make-shift for 


existing 

the duration of 


towther. ^ workable adwine 

more gea^al ,e™, ol U..’,toie 
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Government have expressed their readiness to undertake after the conclusion of 
the hostilities. 

I think the above makes the position clear. Let me in conclusion repeat that 
as I said yesterday, I am at any time at your disposal or that of the other 
gentleman^ -who attended our meeting, whether jointly or singly, to give any 
assistance in my power in reaching conclusions on these most important matters. 
I feel certain, as I said yesterday, that the suggestion 1 have put to you, reflecting 
as they do a very real and substantial evidence of the anxiety of his Majesty 
Government to reach a complete understanding, will receive full and sympathetic 
consideration from you. 

Extracts from Viceroy’’ s Declaration : His Excellency the Viceroy attached the 
following to his letter to the leaders : — 

I stated in the declaration of October IS, 1939 : His Majesty’s Government 
recognise that when the time comes to resume consideration of the plan for the 
future federal Government of India and of the plan destined to give effect to the 
assurances given in Parliament by the late Secretary of State, it will be necessary to 
reconsider, in the light of the then cii cum stances, to what extent the details of the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate ; and I am authorised now by 
His Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter ineo consultation with the lepiesentatives of the seveial communi- 
ties, parties and interests in India and with the Indian Piinces, with a view to secu- 
ring their aid and co-operation in framing such modifications as may seem desirable. 

I added : I have, in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government is, as is stated in the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-General, to further the partnership between India and 
the United Kingdom within the empre, to the end that India may attain her due 
place among the great Dominions. The scheme of government embodied in the Act 
of 1935 was designed as an essential stage in that process. But I have made clear 
in what I have just said that His Majesty’s Government will, at the end of the war. 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to^ modification in the light 
of Indian views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at 
all times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement, by any 
means in their power, in the hope of contributing to ordered and harmonious 
progress of India towards her goal. 

I remarked finally, speaking of the demands of the minorities for an assurance 
that full weight would oe given to their views and interests. It is unthinkable 
that we should now proceed to plan afresh or modify in any respect any important 
part of India’s future constitution without again taking counsel with those who^ have, 
in ^e recent past, been closely associated in a like task with His Majesty’s 
Government and with Parliament. 

President’s Reply to Eov. 1939 

I thank you for your letter of Kov. 2 embodying in a concrete form the 
proposition which you placed before us when we saw you on Nov. 1. My colleagues 
and I have given our earnest consideration to it. We have had also the advantage of 
full talks with Mr, Jinnah but we find ourselves unable to vary the answer we 
gave you during the interview. At the outset I would like to say that both 
Gandhiji and I missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue 
raised by the Congress about the claiification of the war aims without which it is 
impossible for the Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal. The present crisis 
has arisen owing to the outbreak of war in Europe and the action of the British 
Government in declaring India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people. This crisis is entirely political and is not related to the communal 
issue in India. It raises vital questions in regard to the war aims of the British 
Government and the position of India in relation to them. 

The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, issued a lengthy statement 
on September 14 in which they invited the British Government to declare their war 
aims and, in particular, how these aims were going to apply to India and to be 
given effect to in the present. It was further stated that the Indian people must 
have the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly without external interference and should guide their own 
policy. On October 10 the A. I, 0. 0. approved of and endorsed this statement and 
stated that in the declaration to be made by the British Government India must 
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be declared an independent nation and present application should be given to this 
status at present to the largest possible extent* The committee further added that 
Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity, and the full recognition 
and protection of the rights of all minorities. Subsequent to this the policy of the 
British Government was declared in the Viceregal statement, extracts from which 
you have been good enough to send me. This statement was considered by the 
Congress Working Committee soon after and the committee expressed their opinion 
that it was unfortunate and wholly unsatisfactory. 

As a consequence of this they felt compelled to declare that they were unable 
to give any support to Great Britain and to call upon the provincial Government in 
provinces where the Congress is in a majority to tender their resignations. It is 
worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration of the British policy met with the 
disapproval of an overwhelming body of opinion in India even outside the Congress. 
The subsequent statements made on behalf of the British Government in Parliament 
had not made any essential difference to tho policy outlined in the Viceregal state- 
ment and as you have rightly pointed out that that policy is still governed by the 
extracts from it that you have kindly sent us. 

I am afraid it is quite impossible for us to accept this policy or consider any 
step to further co-operation unless the policy of the British Government is made 
clear in a declaration on the lines suggested by the Congress. It has pained us to 
find the communal questions being dragged in this connection. It has clouded the 
main issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that it is our 
earnest desire to settle all points of communal controversy by agreement and we 
propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out that this 
question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian freedom 
as suggested above. 

Such a declaration applies to the whole of India and not to any particular 
community and the Constituent Assembly which will frame India’s constitution 
will be formed on the widest possible basis of franchise and by agreement in regard 
to communal representation. We are all agreed that there must be full protection of 
minority rights and interests and this protection should be by agreement between 
the parties concerned. The British Government in taking and sharing the burden 
has, in our opinion, made a settlement of the question much more difficult than it 
should have been. It should allay all real anxiety on the part of the British 
Government when the Congress declares that it contemplates no constitution which 
does not carry with it protection of real minorities to their satisfaction. It seems to 
us that a clear declaration of the kind suggested is an essential preliminary to any 
further consideration of the matter. I should like to add that the recent developments 
in the European war have made it all the more necessary for a clear enunciation of 
war aims. If a satisfactory declaration is made a discussion of the proposal made 
by your Excellency will be appropriate and useful and we shall gladly discuss it 
with you. It is perhaps unnecessary to state that Gandhiji is in full agreement 
with this letter. We propose to leave tomorrow evening for Wardha unless your 
Excellency desires otherwise. 


Mr. Jinnah's letter to Viceroy — 11 39 

With reference to the joint interview which ,Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
presidcat of the Confess, and ^ myself had with you on Nov. 1, and in reply to 
your letter uated Nov. 2, I beg to inform you that I understood that the Congress 
l^eaders and myself were to consider the proposals of your Excellency. To quote 
from your Excellency’s letter, Tbe proposition which I invited you and the other 
gentlm^ present to consider as leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League 
was tnat, given great importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, 
you snould enter upon discussions between yourselves in the provincial field, 
consequent on which you could let me have proposals which would result in 
representatives of yop two organisations immediately participating in the central 
Executive Council. I brought out, too, that in my judgment it ougnt not to be 
necessary a^olutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist in the 
provinces. What was required, as was remarked in the course of the discussion, 
of agreement in respect of the provinces, such as would make it 
visitors and the organisations which they represented to put 
forward a scheme which could be considered for the centre. 

^9 ^onsider your proposals without prejudice to 
the resolution of the Muslim League of October 22, stating that the declaration 
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of your^ Excellency on^ behalf of his Majesty’s Government, was not satisfactory 
and required further clarification and assurances, and also without prejudice to 
the demand of the Congress for a declaration as adumbrated in the resolution of 
the A. I. 0. C. on October 10, 1939. 

In consequence, I met the leaders of the Congress. I was informed by them 
finally that they had come to the conclusion that they could not discuss any 
question ^ with regard to matters referred to in ^’our letter of Nov. 2, relating to 
the provincial field or to the centre, until the British Government had complied 
with their demand as embodied in the resolution of the A. I. 0. C* Hence, these 
two questions were not further discussed. 

Viceroy’s Broadcast Declaration 

The Viceroy broadcast the following statement before releasing the foregoing 
correspondence : 

It is with profound regret that I have to announce that the conversations 
which, at my instance, had been inaugurated between the representatives of the* 
Congress and the Muslim League have so far not achieved what I had hoped. The. 
country is entitled to know, in a matter of such moment and at a time of such 
gravity, what was the nature of the proposition which I invited my friends in 
those two organisations to consider. I shall tomorrow publish correspondence 
which will make the position perfectly clear. Let me only say that my object 
has been, in these discussions, to bring together the leaders ot the great parties 
and to endeavour to secure, as a result of personal contact between them, and 
with what personal assistance I could myself give, that measure of agreement in 
the provinces which, in their view, would enable them to put forward proposals 
for a constructive advance at the centre for the period of the war, such as would 
be represented by some expansion of the Governor-Gen eraPs Executive Council and 
by the inclusion in it of political leaders. 

My declaration of Oct. 18 contemplated a consultative group. It offered an 
arrangement relatively so limited as that group only because of marked divergences 
of view between the great communities, divergences the existence of which held 
out no hope of harmonious working at the centre on the basis of joint membership 
of my Executive Council at a time when harmonious working was of first 
importance. Nevertheless, I am persuaded that that group holds out great 
possibilities for the future— possibilities, I feel sure, greater than are commonly 
realized. 

I need not say that it is a profound disappointment to me, after so much 
endeavour on the part of his Majesty’s Government on the part of those leaders 
with whom I have confeired and of their friends, as well as on my own part, 
that we have no more to show and that in so many provinces we should be left 
with no choice but to use the emergency provisions inserted for that purpose in 
^e Government of India Act. As for those provisions, let me emphasize that 
they are an expedient and not a sanction. My own strong feeling in regard to 
their use I cannot better convey than by a paraphrase of the quotation that appears 
in Arabic characters upon the peat gateway at Fatehpur 55ikri. That quotation 
says, ‘Life is a bridge— a bridge that you shall pass over. You shall not build 
your house upon it.’ 

Nor, in the wider field, do I propose to take this disappointment as final, 
or to abandon the efforts I am making to bring about a friendly adjustment of 
the differences in this country to the end that we can continue to co-operate over 
the achievement of our common objectives. Differences and difficulties such as 
those which now threaten to retard— even reverse— the course of constitutional 
development in India and the earliest attainment of the common goal will 
not dis ppear spontaneously, nor will they be conjured away by any refusal to 
recognize their existence. They wiU be resolved only by negotiations, carried out 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation and trust and with a firm resolve to succeed. 

I will say no more than that to-night. But I would ask for patience and 
for the goodwill of the Indian people and of me great political organisations— their 
members and their leaders— in the efforts I propose to continue to make. 

The difficulties are great. How great they are has been most clearly revealed 
by the events of the last six weeks. But the attempt to reconcile them is one 
which it is imperative to make and in which, whether I fail or I succeed, I shall 
spare no effort to bring about the result which is, I know, at the heart of all of 
those who care fox India and for her future* 
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The resolution on War-Crisis in Prorincial Assemblies 
The following resolution was moved by Premiers in the Provincial Assemblies 
of Madras, Central Provinces, Bihar, U. P., Bombay, Orissa and North West 
Frontier Province : 

“The Assembly repjrets that the British Government have made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of 
the people of India and have further in complete disregard of Indian opinion 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of the 
Provincial Governments. 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order to secure the co- 
operation of the Indian people that the principles of democracy with effective 
safe-guards for the Muslim and other minorities be applied to India and her 
policy be guided by her people ; and that India should be regarded as an 
independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution and further that suitable 
action should be taken in so far as it is possible in the immediate present to give 
effect to that principle in regard to present governance of India. 

“This Assembly regrets that the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by his Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has 
been made on their behalf in regard to India, and in view of this failure of the 
British Government to meet India’s demand this Assembly is of opinion that 
the Government cannot associate itself with British policy.” 

The Premiers explained at length the implications of the resolutions in the 
light of the resolutions passed by the Working Committee from time to time since 
the outbreak of the w^ar in Europe and the crisis arising thereirom in India. The 
amendment proposed by the Muslim League party was rejected by the Assemblies. 

The Muslim League amendment was as follows 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to His Majesty’s Government that they should when 
considering the question of India’s constitution either during the duration of the 
war or after it is concluded, bear in mind that the democratic parliamentary 
system of Government under the present constitution has failed, being utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and, therefore, apart from 
the Government of India Act of 1935, the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution should be wholly reviewed and revised de novo and that the 
British Government should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise 
without the approval and consent of the All India Muslim League, which alone 
represents, and can speak, on belialf of the Mussalmans of India, as well as without 
the consent of all important minorities and interests.” 

The resolution as originally moved, was passed by large majorities in the seven 
provinces. In U. P. and 0. P. Assemblies it was passed with slight amendments 
which were accepted by the Congress party. 

Gandhi’s Article— 1. The Next Step 

The following article by Gandhiji appeared in the ^Harijan^ Dated 80th, 
October 1939 : — 

I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as I do today in 
connection with the present impasse with the British Government. The resignation 
of Congress ministries was a necessity. But the next step is by no means clear. 
Congressmen seem to be expecting a big move. Some correspondents tell me, if I 
only give the call, there will be an India-wide response such as has never been 
made before. And they assure me that the people will remain non-violent. Beyond 
their assurance I have no other proof in support of their statement. I have proof 
in my own possession to the contrary. These columns have contained some of that 
proof. I cannot identify myself with any civil disobedience unless I am convinced 
that Congressmen believe in non-violence with all its implications and will follow 
implicitly the instructions issued from time to time. 

Apart from the uncertainty of the observance of nonviolence in Congress ranks 
is the tremendous fact that the Muslim League look upon the Congress as the 
enemy of the Muslims. This makes it wdLnigh impossible for the Congress to 
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organise successful non-violent revolution through civil disobedience* It will 
certainly mean Hindu“]\Iuslim riots. Non-violent technique, therefore, demands the 
reduction of civil disobedience to the lowest term consistent with national self-respect. 
The offensive will have to be taken by the British Government. In a situation so 
delicate and unexampled no individual Congressman or even Congress Committee 
can be allowed to take the law into their own hands. The Working Committee 
should alone have the right to declare and regulate civil disobedience. 

I have undertaken to guide the Working Committee, but my limitations appal 
me. My physical condition makes it impossible for me to move about as I used to 
before. I am therefore cut off from all outward contact with the masses. Even the 
present Congress workers I do not know personally. I never meet them. My 
correspondence has to be restricted as much as possible. Therefore, unless Congress- 
men almost instinctively perceive the duty and the necessity of the preliminary 
inaction I am prescribing, my guidance will be not only useless but it will be 
harmful. It will create confusion. 

I hold the opinion strongly that whilst by their own action the British 
Government have made it impossible for the Congress to co-operate with them in 
the prosecution of the war, the Congress must not embarass them in its prosecution. 

I do not desire anarchy in the country. Independence will never come through it. 

I do not wish for the defeat of the British or, for that matter, of the Germans. 
The peoples of Europe have been helplessly drawn into the war. But they will soon 
be awakened from their torpor. This war will not be a war to the finish unless 
the whole of modern civilisation is to perish. Be that as it may, holding the views 
I do, I am in no hurry to precipitate civil disobedience. My prescription to Cong- 
ressmen. for the time being, is to consolidate the organisation by purging it of all 
weaknesses. I swear by the old constructive programme of communal unity, removal 
of untouchability, and the charkha. It is quite clear that non-violence is impossible 
without the first two. If India’s villages are to live and prosper, the charkha must 
become universal. Eural civilisation is impossible without the charkha and all it 
implies, i. e , revival of village crafts* Thus the charkha is the symbol par excellence 
of non-violence. And it can occupy the w’hole of the time of all Congressmen. If 
it makes no appeal to them, either they have no non-violence in them or I do not 
know the A. B. C. of non-violence. If my love of the charkha is a weakness in 
me, it is so radical as to make me unfit as a general. The wheel is bound up with 
my scheme of Swaraj, indeed with life itself. Ail India should know my credentials 
on the eve of what can become the last and decisive battle for Swaraj. 

2. The Only Way 

The following article of Gandhi ji appeared in the ^'Harijarf\ Dated the 
19th. November 1089 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has compelled me to study, among other things, the 
implications of a Constituent Assembly. When he first introduced it in the Cong- 
ress resolutions, I reconciled myself to it because of my belief in his superior 
knowledge of the technicalities of democracy. But I was not free from scepticism. 
Hard facts have, however, made me a convert and, for that reason perhaps, more 
enthusiastic than Jawaharlal himself. Por I seem to see in it a remedy, which 
Jawaharlal may not, for our communal and other distempers, besides being a vehicle 
for mass political and other education. 

The more criticism I see of the scheme, the more enamoured I become of it. 

It will be the surest index to the popular feeling. It will bring out the best and 
the worst in us. Illiteracy does not wor^ me. I would plump for unadulterated 
adult franchise for both men and women, i. e., I^ would put them all on the register 
of voters. It is open to them not to exercise it if they do not wish to. I would 
give separate vote to the Muslims ; but, without giving separate vote, I would, 
though reluctantly, give reservation, if required, to every real minority according to 
its numerical strength, 

Thus the Constituent Assembly provides the easiest method of arriving at a 
just solution of the communal problem. Today we are unable to say with 
mathematical precision who represents whom. Though the Congress is admittedly 
the oldest representative organisation on the widest scale, it is open to political and 
semi-political organisations to question, as they do question, its overwhelmingly 
representative character. The Muslim League is undoubtedly the largest organisation 
representing Muslims, but several Muslim bodies— by no means all insignificant— 
deny its claim to represent them. But the Constituent Assembly will represent 
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all communities in their exact proportion. Except it there is no other way of 
doing full justice to rival claims. Without it there can be no finality to communal 
and other claims. 

Again the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a constitution indigenous 
to the country and truly and fully representing the will of the people. Undoubtedly 
such a constitution will not be ideal, but it will be real, however imperfect it may 
be in the estimation of the theorists or legal luminaries. Self-government to be 
self-government has merely to reflect the will of the people who are to govern 
themselves. If they are not prepared for it, they will make a hash of it. I can 
conceive the possibility of a people fitting themselves for right government through 
a series of wrong experiments, but I cannot conceive a people governing them- 
selves rightly through a government imposed from without, even as the fable 
jackdaw could not walk like a peacock with feathers borrowed from his elegant 
companion. A diseased person has a prospect of getting well by personal effort. He 
eannot borrow health from others. 


The risks of the experiment are admitted. There is likely to be impersonation 
Unscrupulous persons will mislead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men 
and women. These risks have to be run, if we are to evolve something true and 
big. The Constituent Assembly, if it comes into being—as I hope it will— as a 
result of an honourable settlement between us and the British people, the combined 
wit of the best men of the two nations will produce an Assembly that will reflect 
fairly and truly the best mind of India. Therefore the success of the experiment 
at ^ the present stage of India’s history depends upon the intention of the 
British statesmen to part with power without engaging India in a deadlv 
unorganised rebellion. For I know that India has become impatient I am 
painfully conscious of the fact that India is not yet ready for non-vioient civil 
disobedience on a mass scale. Ir, therefore, I cannot persuade the Congress to 
await die time when non-violent action is possible, I have no desire to live to see 
a dog-fight between the two communities. I know for certain that, if I cannot 
discover a method of non-violent action or inaction to the satisfaction of the Con- 
gress and there is no communal adjustment, nothing on earth can prevent an out. 
break of violence resulting for the time being in anarchy and red ruin I hold 
that It IS the duty of all communities and Englishmen to prevent such a catas- 
tropii6 • 

only way out is a Constituent Assembly. I have given my own oninion 
on It, but I am not tied down to the details. When I was neaidy through w^h 
tins article, I got the following wire from Syed Abdulla Brelvi : “CoMiderabla 
misapprehensions among minorities (about) Constituent Assembly. Stronglv mea 
elarifiea,bon details, franchise, composition, methods arriving decision.” I ttok^T 
M the foregoing to answer Syed Saheb’s question. By minifies 

he has Muslims principally in mind as represented by the Muslim Learae If 
once the proposition that all communities desire a charter of indeDendencp 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, and that they will not be satisfied with anvtSil 
else, 18 accepted, the settling of details surely becomes easy. Any other methof 
an imposed cmstitution mostly undemocratic It would mTanS 
indefinite prolongation of imperialistic rule sustained bv the heln of ttioap wiirt 
wiU not aceept the fully democratic method of a Consent CseSy. * 

The principM hindrance is undoubtedly the British Government If th^rr 
summon a Bound Table Conference as they propose tod^f to aeWaV th% e«n 
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Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — 18th^ to 92nd. December, 1939 

A meetiBg of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from December 
18 to 22, 1939. Sri Bajendra Prasad presided. The members present were Shree 
Sarojini Naidu, Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, Sris Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daiilatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Sankar Eao 
Deo, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Harekrisbna Mehtab and 
J, B. Kripalani. Sri C. Eajagopalachari was present by special inTitation. Gandhiji 
attended the afternoon sittings throughout. 

Political Situation 

The Working Committee took stock of the political situation and passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee have studied with regret the recent pronouncements 
of the Secretary of State for India. His reference to the communal question merely 
clouds the issue and takes the public mind off the central fact that the British 
Government have failed to define their war aims especially with regard to Indians 
freedom. 

In the opinion of the Working Committee the communal question will never 
be satisfactorily solved so long as the different parties are to look to a third party, 
through whose favour they expect to gain special privileges, even though it may 
be at the expense of the nation. The rule of a foreign power over a people involves 
a division among the elements composing it. The Congress has never concealed 
from itself the necessity of uniting the various divisions. It is the one organisation 
which in order to maintain its national character has consistently tried, not always 
without success, to bring about unity. But the Working Committee are convinced 
that lasting unity will only come when foreign rule is completely withdrawn. 
Events that have happened since that last meeting of the Committee have confirmed 
this opinion. The Working Committee are aware that the independence of India 
cannot be maintained, if there are warring elements within the country. The 
Committee are therefore entitled to read in the British Government's raising the 
communal question reluctance to part with power. The Constituent Assembly as 
proposed by the Congress is the only way to attain a final settlement of communal 
questions. The proposal contemplates fullest representation of all communities 
with separate electorates where necessary. It has already been made clear on be- 
half of the Congress that minority rights will be protected to the satisfaction of 
the minorities concerned, difference, if any, referred to an impartial tribunal. 

Congressmen must have by now realised that independence is not to be won 
without very hard work. Since the Congress is pledged to non-violence, the final 
sanction behind it is Civil Eepistance, which is but a part of Satyagraha. Batyagralia 
means good-will towards all, esiecially towards opponents. Therefore it is the 
duty of individual Congressmen to promote and seek good-will. Success of the 
programme of Khaddar as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony and 
economic independence is indispensable. The Working Committee, therefore, * hope 
that all Congress organisations will, by a vigorous prosecution of the constructive 
programme, prove themselves fit to take up the call when it comes. 

Independence Day 

Following resolution was passed : — 

In view of the present political crisis and the urgent necessity of preparing 
the coimtrv for the struggle that may be forced upon us, in the near future by 
the attitude of the British Government towards our demands, it was felt that the 
Independence Pledge for this year should be so framed as to help in the preparation 
already on foot. The following resolution was therefore passed : 

The Working Committee draw the attention of all Congress Committees, 
Congressmen and the country to the necessity of observing properly and with due 
solemnity Independence Day on January 26, 1940. Ever since 1930 this day has 
been regularly observed all over the country^ and it has become a landmark in our 
struggle for independence. Owing to the crisis through which India and the world 
are now passing and the possibility of our struggle for freedom being continued 
in an intenser form, the next celebration of this Day has a special significance to 
it. This celebration must therefore not only be me declaration of our national 
will to freedom, but a preparation for that struggle and a pledge to disciplined action. 

The Working Committee, therefore, call upon all Congress Committees 

32 
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and individual Congressmen to take the pledge prescribed below 
in public meetings called for the purpose. Where owing to illness 
or other physical disability, or to being in an out of way place, individual Con- 
gressmen are unable to attend a public meeting, they should take the pledge in 
their homes, individually or in groups. The Working Committee advise organisa- 
tions and individuals to notify their Provincial Congress Committees of the 
meetings held as well as the individual or group pledges taken. The Committee 
hope that none who does not believe in the contents of the pledge will take it 
merely for the sake of form. Those Congressmen who do not believe in the 
prescribed pledge should notify their disapproval, stating reasons therefor to the 
Provincial Congress Committee, giving* their names and addresses. This informa- 
tion is required not for the purpose of any disciplinary action but for the purpose 
of ascertaining the strength of disapproval of anything contained in the pledge, 
The Working Committee have no desire to impose the pledge on unwilling Congress 
men- In a non-violent organisation compulsion can have little place. The launch- 
ing of civil disobedience requires the disciplined fulfilment of the essential condi- 
tions thereof. 

Pledge 

*‘We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe 
also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, 
the people have a ftirther right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government 
in India has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must 
sever the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a 
long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by 
adhering to these methods that our country will attain Independen'ce. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is 
attained. 

“We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constructive programme 
of JEChadi, communal harmony and I’emoval of untouchability. We shall seek 
every opportunity of spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of 
caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who 
have been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who are 
considered to be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out 
to destroy the imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and 
Harijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in their 
daily conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our 
religious faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as children 
of mother India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic 
interest. 

“Gharkha and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for our personal requirements nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and^ endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
policies and to keep in readiness to I'espond to the call of the Congress, whenever 
it may come, for carrying on the struggle for the independence of India.” 

Bengal P. C. C. affairs 

The situation created by the attitude of the Bengal P. 0. 0. in regard to the 
resolutions of the Working Committee, instructions issued by the President, the 
spmt of non-cooperation shown by it towards the Election Tribunal and the 
mismanagement of the funds was discussed. The Committee was constrained 
reluctantly to pass the followmg resolution : 

The Working Committee regret that they have once again to review the 
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working of the Execntire of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
and to take action thereon. During the* last few months the affairs of 
the Congress in Bengal have come up for consideration on several occasions. On 
the last occasion, the Working Committee noted with regret the tone and temper of 
the resolution of the Bengal P. G. C. and its Executive Council. The Working 
Committee disapproved of the resolution of the Executive Council of the B. P. 0. C. 
and their general attitude as regards the Election Tribunal and in particular directed 
the^ Secretary of the B. P. C. C. to withdraw his instructions to the District of 
Rajshahi countermanding the orders of the Tribunal and to publish the withdrawal 
in the Press. The Committee expressed the hope that there would be no further 
conflict between the Tribunal appointed by the Working Committee and the 
Executive of the B. P. C. C. and that full co-operation would be given to the 
Tribunal. The Working Committee regret that this hope has not been realised and 
as a result of complete lack of co-operation, the members of the Tribunal have 
tendered their resignations. The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. has failed to carry 
out the speciflc dir5;tion given to him by the Working Committee and neither the 
President of the B, P. C. C. nor the Executive Council have taken any action 
in that regard. The Working Committee feel that this state of things is deplorable 
and^ that they would, in the circumstances, be justified in taking action under 
Article XIII, Cl, C (it) of the Constitution to make arrangements for carrying on 
the work of the Congress, in the province. In view, however, of the fact that 
fresh elections will be held soon, the Committee do not consider it necessary to 
take such an extreme step but they consider it absolutely essential to take steps 
to ensure that the elections be held in a fair and impartial manner. The Working 
Committee resolve therefore that an ad hoc committee consisting of the following 
persons with Maulana Abulkalam Azad as Chairman be formed to make arrange- 
ments for and conduct elections of delegates to the next Congress and all other 
elections to the Primary, Sub-divisional, and District Congress Committees 
according to the B. P. C. C. Rules. The ad hoc committee shall also have authority 
to delimit and form constituencies and to exercise all other powers exerciseable 
by the B. P. C. 0. or its Executive Council or any of its office-bearers in regard 
to these elections. The B. P. 0. C. and its Executive Council and office-bearers 
as also all subordinate committees and their office-bearers in the Province shall 
deal with and give all co-operation to the ad hoc committee and carry out all 
instructions by that committee in regard to the elections aforementioned. The ad 
hoc committee shall function until the new B. P. C. 0. is duly formed and its 
office-bearers take charge of the work of the Province. 

The Working Committee request the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their resignations and to fimetion in terms of the Constitution and the 
ifuks framed. All pending complaints relating to elections as well as any disputes 
arising out of the elections to be held hereafter under the direction and authority 
of the ad hoc committee shall be disposed of by the Election Tribunal. 

Complaints have been received that the funds of the B. P. C. C. were not 
kept in bank or otherwise dealt with as required by the rules of the B. P, G. 0. 
The Working Committee appointed Messrs. S. R. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, Calcutta, as auditors, who have gone into the accounts and sent in 
their report. Serious irregularities including failure to deposit in bank a large 
cash balance as admitted are disclosed. These matters have been dealt with in a 
separate resolution. 

Members of the Ad Hoc Committee 

1. Maulana Abul Kalam hair man, 2. Dr. B. C. Roy. 3. Dr. P. C. 

Ghosh. 4. Sjt. J. G. Gupta. 5. Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee. 6. Sjt, Kiron 
Banker Roy. 7. Sjt. Annada Prosad Choudhuxi, and 8. Sj. Benoyendranath Palit. 

A. I. C. C. Fond in Bengal 

The following resolution was passed : 

Read the letter of Sri Sarat Chandra Bose, the l^er of Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly, addressed to Maulana Abul^ Kalam Azad. ^ The Working 
Committee see no reason to alter its previous decision. The Committee note with 
satisfaction that the balance of the fund has been handed over to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad as directed but regret that Sri Sarat Chandra Bose declined to place 
the account books for audit by the auditors. 

The Working Committee note with regret that many of the Congress members 
of the Bengal Legislature have not paid their quota to the fund and a large amount 
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remsdns unrealised. The Leader of the Party is requested to recover _ the arrears 
and to take the co-operation of Manalna Abul Kalam Azad in this matter, if 
necessary, and to report to the nest meeting of the Working Committee. 

Audit Report of Bengal Prov. Congress Committee Accounts 

The Working Committee have considered the audit report submitted by Messrs 
S K Batliboi & Co., Incorporated Accountants of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in terms of the resolution of the Working Committee dated November 

19 to^3^, 1^^ 1937 to March 31, 1938, beyond a set of accounts pre- 

pared by Messrs. P. iC. Ghosh & Co., Incorporated Accountants, the auditors were 
not supplied with any books, papers or vouchers for the period. The Secretary of 
the B. P. C. 0. reported to the auditors that when he assumed office on April 10, 
1938 he was not handed over charge of the books by the then Treasurer and 
Secretary, and no attempts have been made to search for or trace those books of 
account, papers and vouchers. The books, papers and vouchers for the period 1st 
April, 1938 to 9th April, 1938 have not been produced and are said to be missing. 
Accounts from 10th April, 1938 to 81st March, 1939 and papers produced are 
incomplete. 

The cash book which was produced to the auditors on the 9th December, 
which was written upto the 31st October, 1939, showed a cash balance of Rs. 
17,718/8/1 and the balance as drawn was signed by the Secretary. There were no 
entries in the Cash Book for the months of November and December upto the date 
of its production nor was any rough Cash Book produced for the period. Thereafter, 
the Secretary called at the office of the auditors on the 13th December and stated 
that two items of cash receipt agg;regating to Es. 880 were inadvertently omitted 
from the Cash Book and the omission was due to the hurry in submitting the 
Accounts to the auditors. 


According to the accounts as produced by them there was a closing cash 
balance of Es. 18,598/8/1, no part of which was banked into the bank account of 
the B. P. C. 0. or produced in cash or otherwise before the auditors. The Secretary 
then gave to the auditors a certificate of cash balance reading as follows 

hereby certify that the cash balance of the B. P. 0. 0. Fund as at the 
close of business on 31st October, 1939 was Es. 18,598/8/1 (Rupees eighteen thousand 
five hundred and ninetyeight, Annas eight and Pies one only) and the said balance 
was in my custody as on that date.” 

The B. P. 0. 0. had no bank account upto 31st October, 1939, crossed cheques 
which were received had to he cashed through some persons having a bank 
account. At the request of the auditors later on, a pass-book of the B. P. C. 0. 
was shown being an account of the B. P. C. C. with the Pioneer Bank Ltd. The 
Account appears to have been opened so late as the 21st November, 1939, with an 
initial deposit of Es. 560. But a cheque for that amount appears to have been 
dishonoured twice and ultimately credited as late as 9th December, 1939, The final 
balance on the 13th December, 1939 was Es. 12,389/9/-. 

The foUowing paragraph from the report deals with the cash balance and 
where and how it was held 

‘‘We asked the Office Secretary to explain the fact that on 31st October, 1939, 
balance as per Cash Book was Es. 18,5y8/8/l and yet the Bank Account started 
21 days later mth a balance of Es. 560. We wanted to know what happened to 
^e large cash balances on 31st October, 1939. We were informed by the Office 
Secretary that the cash balance was with the Secretary and that it was in his own 
personal bank account and was being gradually credited to the B. P. C, 0. account 
from time to time and in instalments, and that the balance at bank on December 
13, 1939,^ after mating expenditure was Es. 12,368-9. We understand that this bank 
balance includes Es. 4,163-0-6 from the A. I. 0. 0. surplus.” 

It appears from the above facts that the Secretary of the B. P. C. C. failed 
to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do- From the certificate it is quite 
Secretary was not in a position to produce the whole or any part 
of the balance of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day. From 
the manner in T^ich the account was sought to be opened on November 21, 1939, 
^ that the monies were not easily forthcoming from where the same were 
helm The final balance in the bank includes Es. 4,163-0-6 surplus from the A. I. 
O. O. meeting held at Calcutta. It is clear that a sum amounting to Es. 10,371-3-7 
Ufas not produced nor banked by the Secretary upto December, 13, 1939 on which 
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date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ought to have been with him 
and ought to have been ready for production and being banked. Besides this, the 
state of afiairs as disclosed by the audit shows that books, papers and vouchers 
were not regularly kept. 

The Working Committee consider this state of things to be extremely un- 
satisfactory and detrimental to the prestige and efficient working of the Congress 
organisation in the Province. The Provincial Executive cannot be considered ^ to 
have discharged their duty properly and functioned in terms of the Constitution 
of the B. P. C. C. which specifically requires that all monies should be duly 
banked. Even overlooking all other irregularities, and the absence of proper 
accounts, which should be easily available for inspection and audit, the Committee 
cannot tolerate that a large cash balanee which at the lowest computation comes 
to over ten thousand rurS;s should remain unbanked or unproduced or otherwise 
unaccounted for even at the time of the special audit. 

The Working Committee direct that the admitted cash balance should be 
handed over to the Treasurer, ’Mv. J. C. Gupta, and be deposited by him in a 
bank without the least further delay. The Treasurer is requested to treat the reali- 
sation and deposit of that fund as his personal responsibility and report to the 
President of the Provincial Congress Committee and to the General Secretary of 
the A. I. C. C. 

In order that the state of afiairs disclosed by the audit report may be rectified 
the Secretary and the Treasurer should take immediate steps to keep pn’oper 
accounts and see that monies are disbursed in strict accordance with the rules of 
the B. P. C. C. and the practice obtaining in all public organisations ; in parti- 
cular they should see that no cash remains with any individual beyond the amount 
permittedf under the rules for petty expenses and that no monies are paid out ex- 
cept through bank and on proper sanction. 

The A. 1. C. C. Circulars 

The following circulars were issued by the General Secretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committee I— Allahabad’— I4th, December 1989 

We have again to remind you that you have to send to our office a report of 
your activities in the current year commencing from the Tripuri session of the 
Congress. It is quite possible that such a report may take some time to be ready. 
In the meantime we shall be obliged if you can immediately furnish us with 
information on the following points 

(1) — Number of Congress Committees— District, Tehsil, Mandal, Sub-Division 
and primary Committees functioning in the province. 

(2) — The total number of office bearers. 

(3) — The amount oi money received from (a) membership fees, (6) other 
sources. 

(4) — The amount of money spent by each organisation during the year and the 
main heads under wffiich expenditure was incurred. 

(5) — What arrangements, if any, have been made for the internal audit of the 
Committee. 

(6) — The number of districts in your province and their populations. 

(7) — The number, name and population of the states attached to your province. 

(8) — The number of meetings of the Congress Committees. 

(9) — The number of public meetings and demonstrations organised by the 
different Committees under instructions from the P. C. 0. 

(10) — Any constructive work done under the auspices of the Congress 
Committees. 

As much information under the different heads as is available should be 
supplied. Where exact figures are not available approximate figures may be given. 
The approximation should however not be based upon guess work. 

Il—Wardha — BSrd. December 1939 

I am sending you herewith two resolutions passed by the Working CJommittee 
at its last meeting at Wardha. The resolution on the Political Situation reiterates our 
demand and points out that the communal question in this connection is irrelevant 
and the raising of it by tbe British Government is merely to cloud the issue. We 
are therefore “entitled to read in the British Government’s raising the cominunal 
question reluctance to part with power.” Naturally then we must complete our 
preparations for the final sanction ibehind our just demand, which is Civil Eesis- 
tance. In this connexion, the resolution directs all Congressmen to promote and 
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seek goodwill between tbe different communities inhabiting India, carry out the 
constructive programme with special attention to Gharkha and Khadi which are 
the accepted symbols of ‘Non-violence, harmony and economic independence*’ 

The second resolution deals with the observance of Independence Day. We 
have been observing this day since 1930. This time the observance has a special 
significance attached to it due to the political crisis through which the country is 
passing. Therefore, before we take the pledge, we are required to take stock of our 
efforts in the past. Without this stock taking the pledge is likely to become a 
mere form. The greatest instrument of a Satyagrahi is his own self. He has to 
analyse his past activities and find out whether he has made himself a fit instru- 
ment for the service of the starving millions of India ; whether his service has not 
been tinged with self-interest and personal ambitions. He has to find out whether 
he has done his best to be just and generous to the minorities ; whether he has 
carried out so far as in him lies the constructive programme. Only after we have 
taken stock of the past can we take the Independence Pledge in the proper spirit 
of service and humility. In that spirit the Working Committee would like all 
Congressmen to take the pledge this time on the appointed day. 

The Working Committee would also like to gauge the ^ strength of our army. 
It must necessarily consist of soldiers that not only believe in the goal of indepen- 
dence but also in the means that the High Command propose to employ. Soldiers 
in an army must all employ for the time being the weapons prescribed by the 
Command or else the army would be working at cross purposes and would be 
ineffective. The Working Committee, therefore, are anxious to know the numerical 
strength of their soldiers. 

You will therefore please have the pledge translated in the language of your 
province and distribute it broadcast. You will send to this office as previously 
requested reports of the progress of your activities. 

Ill— ‘Allahabad— 29th. December 1989 

I forwarded to you from Wardha two resolutions passed by the last meeting 
of the Working Committee dealing with the Political Situation and the Independence 
Day. These two resolutions must be read together. They state the Congress 
position with reference to the British Government and the Communal question 
raised by it. They_ also lay down for Congressmen and Congress Committees the 
programme that is to be followed in the immediate future to prepare the country 
for the struggle ahead. It is needless to remind you that non-cooperation between 
the Congress and the British Government has already commenced. It began with 
the resignation of Congress ministries. This resignation is the first step towards 
preparation for Civil Eesistance. The rest of the programme is laid down in the 
two resolutions already referred to. It is essential that this programme be worked 
out as speedily as possible. 

Por the successful working of the programme I would suggest the establishment 
in the Provincial offices of departments dealing with separate items. Each depart- 
ment may be placed in charge of an officer or a small Committee that can easily 
meet from time to time. 

The following Departments may be formed with advantage ; 

(1) PuBLiciTy Department 

The department should periodically publish pamphlets and leaflets explaining 
the present political situation with special reference to the various resolutions 
passed by the Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. since the outbreak of war 
in Europe. The demand tor the Constituent Assembly must be popularised and 
explained especially with reference to the minority problem. Extensive tours of 
local leaders must be organised. All India leaders must be invited to go round 
the province. The head office will give all possible help in getting members of 
the Working Committee and other leaders to give time for this purpose* 

(2) Minority Department 

It must explain through the publicity department the effors made by the 
Congress towards the solution of the minority problem with special reference to 
Muslims. How efforts in the past have failed in spite of the Congress will to 
agree : the part played by the communal decisions of the British Government 
introducing separate electorates with its permanent communal majorities and 
minorities. Now that agreement by means of pacts and conferences is despaired 
of we propose to solve the question by means of the Constituent Assembly* 
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It may be necessary to have this department under a small Committee. The 
Committee must consist of" representatives from the principal minorities, Muslims, 
Christians and where necessary fcrikhs, Parsees, Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
communities. It must be clearly brought out that Congressmen seek to bring 
about better relations with minorities by personal contacts and goodwill and 
neighbourly service. 

(3) Haeijan Depaetmext 

If there is any one group of people whom we have kept down through the 
centuries and upon whom we have heaped injustice and indignity it is our Harijan 
brothers. Whatever is done towards ameliorating their condition is but a partial 
reparation of a great and grievous wrong. Their social, economic and political 
needs must be looked after. Edbrts must be made to see that a fair number of 
them as also of members of the minorities are elected in local bodies and to 
ofSces and Committees in the Congress organisation. 

(4j Charkha Department 

For this department too a small Committee will facilitate work. The committee 
must have among its members the agents and Secretaries or heads of Provincial 
branches of the Charkha Sangh.^ The work of the Commit'ee will be to provide 
facilities to intending spinners, making available at reasonable cost, and funds 
permitting without cost to the poor villager, all instruments required for the different 
processes of carding, making slivers and s’ inning. The Committee must also 
facilitate the supply" of cotton where ne^.-es5:iry. It must make provision for 
instruction. Facilities must be provided for the collection of yarn produced, 
selling it or lurning it into cloth. IVith the co-operation of the local branch of 
the Spinners' Association it must also work for the popularisation of Khadi and 
the disposal of the old and the new stocks. For rdl this it will be necessary that 
the Committee should have some funds. A grant from the P. C. 0. funds will 
not be enough for this work. The Committee must therefore take upon itself 
the task of collecting funds for the purpose. 

Other departments or Committees that may be necessary for our preparation 
may be added. The Head Office will be happy to afford all assistance in the 
carrying out of the programme. Cooperation of the CongTess Legislative party and 
its leaders must also ne obtained for all this work. In the districts too suitable 
machinery must be created to carry on the work. 

The Central Office must be kept informed about the machinery created for 
carrying out of the programme of preparation. We must also get monthly if not 
fortnightly reports of the work done. 

IV-^AllahahadSQth, December 19B9 

The last meeting of the Working Committee was approached by the U. P. 
Provincial Congress Committee with a request to drop the delegate’s elections this 
year in view of the preparations that were already on in the country for the 
coming struggle. For various reasons the Committee did not find it possible to 
accede to this suggestion. They, however, hoped that least possible time and 
energy of Congressmen and Congress Committees will be diverted to this necessary 
work. 

The Committee was pleased to note that as soon as a possibility of a struggle 
appeared on the horizon all differences political and personal were forgotten and 
Congressmen and women presented a united front. The Committee have no 
doubt that this goodwill and unity will not be disturbed by the coming elections. 
To ensure a calm atmosphere efforts should be made to secure as far as possible 
unanimous elections by common agreement. Whenever and wherever contested 
elections cannot be avoided Congress offices and those in charge of the elections 
will be greatly helping the narional preparations for the coming fight, if they 
scrupulously avoid taking sides. We may also not forget that it is the duty of 
every Congressman to see that members of the minority communities ana our 
Harijan brothers are allowed facilities to be returned in sufficient numbers in the 
elections. 

Usually at the time of elections this Office receives many complaints about 
irregularities and injustices. At this juncture we would request all parties, groups 
and individuals to see that all disputes are amicably settled locally. The presence 
of the Election Tribunals should make reference to this office unnecessary. No 
money need be wasted on telegrams and telephone calls. 

Every effort must be made to see that the atmosphere of unity, goodwill and 
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enthusiasm that pervades the country at this juncture, is disturbed as 'little as 
possible and most of our attention is directed to the preparations which I hope 
have already begun in your province. We may not allow petty personal jealousies 
and rivalries to stand in the way of our just and noble cause. 

What it Means 

The following article hy Gandhiji appeared in the December issue of the 'Harijanf 

Those who believe that India can be freed and her freedom obtained only 
through non-violence, will surely believe that non-violence on a mass scale can 
only be observed by the masses being usefully and knowingly occupied for the sake 
of the country. What is that one thing which all can do easily without any capital 
worth the name and which in itself is calculated to soothe the nervous system ? 
The answer will unequivocally be hand-spinning and its anterior processes. And it 
is indigenous to the soil. Millions can easily learn it, and its output is always 
current coin. If there were no mills, yarn would be as much valued as, say ghee. 
Famine of yarn would be as much felt as that of staples. If the people have the 
will, they can produce their cloth without much labour. 

In the States of Europe where war is a recognised institution, adult males 
are conscripted for military service for a given number of years. In a country 
that wants to defend itself and regulate its life without war preparation, people 
have to be conscripted for productive national service. If a country’s vital require- 
ments are produced through a centralised industry, it will find it neeessaiy to 
guard them even as a capitalist guards his treasures. A country whose culture is 
based on non-violence will find it necessary to have every home as much self- 
contained as possible. Indian society was at one time unknowingly constituted on 
a non-violent basis. The home life, i.e., the village, was undisturbed by the perio- 
dical visitations from barbarous hordes. Mayne has shown that India’s villages 
were a congeries of republics. In them there were no ladies and gentlemen, or all 
were. Unless this argument is accepted by the Congressmen I hold it to be impossible 
to establish non-violence that will be proof against temptation and that will stand 
true no matter how heavy the odds may bo against it. Without such non-violence 
the country cannot put up a fight in which there is no going back and there is no 
defeat. The Ooimress will never prove its non-violent intention before Britishers and 
the world. The Congress non-violence is intended as well in respect of the rulers, as 
of all those who fear, distrust or despise the great institution. I have no doubt that 
want of this broad non-violence is responsible for our failure to reach communal 
unity. The fact is that Congressmen have not demonstrated that living non- 
violence in their dealings even among themselves. And I cannot resist the convic- 
tion that the deficiency of our non-violence can be measured by the deficiency in 
our khadi programme. Our belief in either has been half-hearted. I xfiead for full- 
hearted belief in both. And the Congress will be so invulnerable that it is highly 
likely that it will not have to go through the fire of civil resistance in order to 
win India's freedom. 

With this background, let Congressmen carefully study the table (printed 
elsewhere in this issue) prepared for me by Shri Krishnodas Gandhi who is among 
the few khadi experts who have made a careful study of khadi in all its aspects. 
The figures are an interesting study for khadi-lovers. They will vary for inferior 
grades of cotton. But they are good enough as a workable index. Those who do 
not wish to take the trouble of studying the whole table should look at count 14 
only. They will see that a self-spinner’s khadi will cost him a little less than 3 
as. per sq. yard. I have contemplated at least half an hour’s spinning per day by 
every Congressman* Even a novice should easily spin 100 yards in 30 minutes. 
Many spin 200 yards with ease during that time. Supposing the self -spinner needs 
20 yards per year, he will need to spin at the most for one hour per day. Thus 
one-fifth of the whole population would need to spin at the most for five hours per 
day for enough yarn to clothe the whole of India at the rate of 20 yards per head. 
The present average is said to be 15 yards per head. With greater efficiency the 
working hours can be^ considerably reduced. I hold that such distributed production 
of khadi requires minimum of effort and expenditure. It means voluntary co- 
operation on a scale never witnessed anywhere in modern times. Given the required 
will, the proposition is perfectly feasible. Anyway I expect every Congressman to 
put up his best effort to spin intelligently as much as he can and organise khadi 
sales amcmg hp neighbours and this he should do in the belief that he is taking 
his due share in the preparation of the country for Independence. 



The General Secretary’s Report 

From March 1939 to February 1940 

The following is the text of the Report of the General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress from March 1939 to February 1940 : — 

The Tripnri Session of the Congress met under special circumstances. The 
President-elect, Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was ill ; there was no Working Committee 
in existence and ^^lahatma Gandhi was fasting in Rajkot. The controversies 
before and after the Presidential election had considerably embittered the atmosphere 
and confused the public mind. There was division in the ranks of Congressmen. 
Rival groups threatened to undermine the cohesion and solidarity of the Congress. 
It was in the midst of these distressing circumstances that the delegates were 
called upon to arrive at vital decisions of grave im])ort to the country. There 
being no Working Committee, no otheial resolution could be placed before the 
subjects committee for guidance. However, after the routine business was over, 
the President received a requisition from over 150 members of the Committee 
requesting permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation 
arising out of the Presidential election. This resolution w’as sought to be moved 
in the A. I. C. 0. but the President oveiTuled it. He however allowed the 
resolution to be moved in the subjects committee meeting. 

‘Tn view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy. 

‘^his Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programme in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. 
This Committee expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspersions should have 
been cast against any of its members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative 
that its executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the 
President to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of 
Gandhiji.” 

The resolution naturally raised controversies. Its interpretations as evidenced 
by the speeches made ranged from one of affirmation of faith in Gandhiji^s 
leadership and confidence in the old Working Committee to no-confidence in the 
President. After a full dress debate the resolution was carried by a large majority 
in the subjects committee and later in the open session. Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the President-elect, could not preside over some of the sittings of the 
subjects committee and at the open session owing to his continued illness. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the senior-most ex-President, therefore conducted the 
proceedings. 

The other important resolutions passed at the session were about ; 

(a) the National Demand, (b) Congress Machinery, and (c) Foreign Policy. 

National demand 

The Congress objective of Independence and India’s determination to resist 
the imposition of Federation were once again reiterated. The resolution declared 
that an independent and democratic India alone could solve rapidly and eflfectively 
the economic and other problems which were pressing so heavily on the masses. 
The capacity of Provincial Governments to solve these problems was limited and 
was rapidly nearing exhaustion. The proposed Federation strangled and suffocated 
India still further. The Congress was therefore firmly of the oi^inion that the 
India Act should be replaced by a Constitution framed by the Indian people 
themselves. To this end the Congress called upon all Congress organisations to 
get ready for ^ nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive forces. 

33 
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Congress Machinery 

The rapid increase of members and the growth of the Congress organisation in 
recent years, had revealed irregularities and abuse in the working of the Congress 
Machinery. The organisation had outgrown the constitution. Some changes were 
necessary if it was to ^York smoothly and efficiently. Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are effected in the open session. But the subjects committee of the All 
India Congress Committee could not formulate proposals for constitutional changes 
in the prevailing excitement at Tripuri. A resolution was, therefore, passed by the 
open session authorising the All India Congress Committee to incorporate such 
changes in the constitution as would obviate abuse and make for the efficient 
working of the organisation. Whatever proposals were adopted by the A. I. 0. 0. 
would come into force as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled in open session. 

Foreign Policy 

The Congress recorded its entire disapproval of and dissociated itself from 
British foreign policy which was helping in the destruction of democratic countries 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence flourished 
unchecked, 

Eesolutions were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition of 
Indians Overseas. Indian States and India’s sympathy with China. 

The Wafd Party of Egypt sent a fraternal delegation to attend the Tripuri 
Congress in response to an invitation of the President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. A cordial welcome was extended to the delegation and the visit was consi- 
dered as symbolic of the solidarity of the two countries in their struggle for 
freedom. 

Stalemate in the Congress 

The session was over but the trouble that began with the election of Sri 
Subhas Bose as president continued. The Piesident was without a Working Com- 
mittee. The Tripuri Session had affirmed its adherence to the fundamental policies 
adopted by the Congress under the guidance of Gandhtji and had requested the 
President to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with his wishes. The 
President owing to his continued ill health could not personally meet Gandhiji. 
He therefore started corresnoiidence wdth him. He set forth in detail his own view 
of the situation. He thought that Pandit Pant’s resolution was unconstitutional, 
especially that clause which related to the formation of the Working Committee in 
accordance with Gandhiji’s wishes. The resolution lent itself to various interpre- 
tations. Some people held that it was one of no-confidence in him. Gandhiji was 
asked to give his interpretation of the resolution. The President gave Gandhiji the 
benefit of his views about the formation of the Working Committee. Ho thought 
the situation demanded a composite committee. He proposed to nominate 7 mem- 
bers of such a committee and would allow Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel to nominate 
the remaining seven. The General Secreta-y was however to be a nominee of his. 
In a long letter, the President mentioned the policies which he wanted the Congress 
to adopt. These related to the launching of a struggle in the country, after a sis 
months’ ultimatum to the British Government and a forward drive on a comprehen- 
sive scale in the States. (These policies had not been accepted by the Congress 
at Tripuri). He was further of the view that violence in the country was on the 
decrease, and as such the country was better prepared for a final and decisive 
assault on British Imperialism. He also said that failure to adopt his suggestions 
would lead to civil war in the Congress* Gandhiji in his replies answered the 
various points raised by the President. He suggested a meeting of the leaders to 
settle the differences though he had his doubts whether this would serve the purpose, 
when there was mutual distrust and the differences were deep and fundamental. In 
his opinion the best course under the circumstances would be for the President to 
form a homogeneous cabinet of his own choice and go forward with his programme 
if these received the approval of the A. I. C. 0. He expressed his dissent from the 
views expressed by the President on the problems engaging the attention of the 
country. He saw no reason why the so-called two blocks, the Eight and the Left 
in the Congress, should not work, each on its own lines, without creating bitterness 
leading to civil war about which the President had written. 

The prolonged correspondence did not result in the solution of the tangle, viz., 
the formation of the "Working Committee. There was widespread dissatisfaction in 
the country with this state of affairs which had reduced the whole Congress organi- 
aatoa to a state of inaction* Tinder these circumstances it was felt that only a 
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meeting of tiie A, I. C. C. could solve the tangle. A meeting -was accordingly 
called. It assembled in Calcutta on May 1 andT subsequent dates. There were 
prolonged conversations between the President and Gandhiji. C4andhiji declined to 
suggest the names for the Working Committee in terras of Pandit Pant’s resolution. 
He held that, that would be an imposition on the President. He left the President 
free to choose his own Committee. In the alternative he suggested a conference 
with the old members of the Working Committee. The President accepted the 
latte suggestion. Sardar 'Vallabhbhai did not attend the meeting at Calcutta 
because of the excitement prevalent and also because, as he expressed afterwards, 
that whatever decisions might be taken, may be without any pressure being exerted 
by him. It was supposed that his antipathy towards the President and his influence 
with Gandbiji were responsible for what had happened. Discussions with the old 
members of the Working Committee brought the solution of the problem no nearer. 
Only two courses were therefore open to the President, either to form a homoge- 
neous committee of those who agreed with him or to resign. At the A. I. C. 0. 
meeting he explained the situation in the light of the conversations he had with 
Gandliiji and the ex-members of the Working Committee. He said that in view of 
Gandhiji’s refusal to nominate a Working Committee and the failure of conversa- 
tions with his ex-colleagues, no other course was left to him except to form a 
Working Committee of his choice. To this course he was averse, the reasons being 
that such a committee will not command the confidence of the House and of 
Gandbiji and also because he believed that a composite cabinet was desirable. 
Under such circumstances the A. I. C. 0. could appoint a Working Committee of 
its own choice, but it might be one in which he may be a misfit. He therefore 
thought that if he resigned his presidentship and another president was elected, it 
would l 3 e easier for the A. I. G. C. to settle the matter. ‘After mature deliberation 
and in an entirely helpful spirit,’ as he said, he placed his resignation in the hands 
of the Committee- This necessitated the election of a new president. To avoid this 
unpleasant necessity, Pt. Jawaharlal moved before the House that Sri Subhas 
Chandra Bose be requested to withbraw his resignation ^ and nominate afresh the old 
Working Committee, which functioned in 1938. Explaining the proposition, Pandit 
Neluni made clear how two seats will be available on the Committee for infusion of 
fresh blood which Sri Subhas Chandra Bose considered so necessary. The proposi- 
tion was, however, not acceptable to him. It was therefore dropped. Thereupon 
the A. I. C. C. proceeded with the election of the new President. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s name was proposed and accepted by the A. I. C. C. Thus ended the 
melancholy episode of the Presidential election. 

The President, Babu Rajendra Prashad announced the following personnel of 
the new Working Committee: — 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Sri Jairamdas Doulatram, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Bhankarrao 
Deo, Harekishna “Mehtab, Dr. B. C. Ray, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, J. B. 
Kripalani ((General Secretary!. 

Among the important resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 
Danger and another on the Amendment of the India Act. The Amendment Act 
was an attempt to concentrate all powers in the hands of the Central Government 
in the event of war. It struck at the very root of provincial autonomy and 
reduced the Ministers to impotence in matters relating to war. The A. I. 0. C. 
therefore resolved that the Congress would resist the imposition of such an amend- 
ment. Another resolution demanded the release of political prisoners who were 
still in Jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Prisoners’ Day was observed 
all over the country in pursuace of this resolution and instructions issued by the 
President. 

Reform in the Congress Machinery 

The Calcutta meeting of the A, I. C. 0. for obvious reasons could not give 
effect to the resolution of the Congress passed at Tripuri, about reform in the Cong- 
ress Machinery and amendment in the Congress constitution. All that was possible was 
to appoint a small committee consisting of the President, Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, 
B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Narendra Deo and J. B, Kripalani to go into the ques- 
tion and report to the next meeting of the A, I. C. 0. This committee met in 
Bombay from the 3rd to 7th June, 1939. Mahatma Gandhi participated in its 
deliberations. Shris Vallabhbhai Patel and Bhulabhai Desai were present by 
special invitation. The Committee had before it about 200 concrete suggestions 
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forwarded to the A. I. 0. 0. office by Congressmen and Congress organisations in 
response to the General Secretary’s request for suggestions. These were given care- 
ful consideration. Among the important changes recommended were : 

(i) permanent membership, 

(ii) maintenance of a register of such permanent members, 

(iii) no member to be eligible for election as a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of a Provincial or a District Committee unless he has been a member of 
the Congress for three consecutive years, 

(iv) the Working Committee to be authorised to declare the members of any 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves political activities which 
are in conflict with those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any elective 
committee, 

(v) appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal and District Election 
Tribunals and 

(vi) two-thirds of the number of the seats of the A. I. 0. C. to be filled 
territorially by the delegates by single distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be filled by all the delegates assembled by single transferable vote* 

The Working Committee which met in Bombay from 21st to 27th June 1939, 
gave careful consideration to the recommendations of the constitution Committee* 
There was controversy about the recommendations (iv) mentioned above. It was 
believed that a change in the constitution of that nature would give dictatorial powers 
to the Working Committee and members of any party in the Congress opposed to 
them might be precluded form holding any office in the Congress organisation. Similar 
provision in the existing constitution related only to communal organisations. The 
words ^‘any organisation” extended the scope of the article in question. Gandhiji’s 
advice was that at that juncture no such constitutional amendments should 
be pressed which were opposed by any section of Congressmen. It was therefore 
decided that the proposed change which was objected to by the leftist groups in the 
Congress be dropped. Similarly recommendation (vi) which sought to modify the 
system of proportional representation by single transferable vote was also dropped 
because it was opposed by the socialists* 

Among the important additions made were ; 

(1) demarcation of fixed constituencies for the election of delegates. 

(2) The number of primary members to elect one delegate was fixed at 500* 

The Bombay meeting of the A. I. C. 0, was called especially to discuss the 
constitutional amendments* Since the two principal contentious recommendations 
were dropped, the rest of the proposed amendments were carried through more or 
less unanimously. 

It was made clear by the President and others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not enough to rid the Congress of corruption and indiscipline. 
They would check technical irregularities but could be no substitute for purity and 
strenglii to character of individual Congressman and Congress committees which 
^one were the most effective antidote to the poison which was slowly undermining 
the foundations of the great organisation. 

The Bombay Meeting of the A. I. 0. G. though called expressly for consider- 
ing constitutional amendments, had before it several important matters requiring 
immeffiate attention. Among them were the questions of (i) Indians in Ceylon, 
(ii) Indians in South Africa and (iii) Digboi Strike. 

Indians In Ceylon 

The Ceylon Grovemment adopted without any previous notice, measures which 
resulted in dismissal and repatriation of about 10,000 Indian daily paid workers in 
all departments of Government, to relieve as it was alleged, the pressure of unem- 
ployment in the country. The measures were unjust and provoked resentment in 
India and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The problem of unemployment 
and economic distress was undoubtedly there as it was in all other countries where 
imperialistic exploitation existed but the way the Ceylon Government wanted to deal 
with it was unjust and arbitrary. It looked like the beginning of a drive against 
Indians in all vocations, and occupations, official and otherwise. Cessation of fresh 
recruitment of Indians was an understandable policy but the drive against 
Indians who had settled in Ceylon for a long time past and were domiciled resi- 
dents of the country looked like a measure of racial discrimination. The A. I. C. 
0. Office* the Congress President, and Mahatma Gandhi were flooded with repre- 
SC 3 itatioas from Indian residents in Ceylon to intervene and avert the crisis* 
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The TVorking Committee and the A. I. C. C. that met in Bombay in Ma:!r. 1?39 
gave earnest consideration to these representations and passed a resolution viewing 
with grave concern the discriminatory measures which threalencd a grave conflict 
between the two^ friendly neiirhboiirs.* It however desired to explore ^every means 
of avoiding conflict and to this end appointed Pandit Jawaharial Nehru to go to 
Ceylon and confer with the authorities and representative associalions and indi- 
viduals on behalf of India and do all that may be possible to eflect a just and 
honourable settlement. 

^ Pandit Jawaharial reached Colombo by air on June IG. A magnificient re- 
ception was accorded to him by Indians and Ceylonese alike. He had a busy and 
strenuous time conferring with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organi- 
sations and other individuals concerned. In the talks with the Ministers, he pleaded 
for a wider vision and broader approach to the problem that affected the Ceylonese 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate problem, he pointed out, was a small and petty one in the context of larger 
problems they had jointly to face. It was, therefore, proper and necessary that this 
small problem be approached in a liberal spirit. Jawaharial ji tendered some whole- 
some advice to the Indians in Ceylon also. While they must not forget the country 
of their origin, they must see that they serve their adopted country with devotion 
and loyalty and cultivate fraternal relations with its inhabitants. He addressed 
several large and crowded public gatherings where he emphasised the necessity of 
preserving the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound the two countries and 
remember the common fight they had to carry on against imperialism. This high- 
minded approach to the problem created a fine" imprecision all round. The Ministers, 
however, could not see their way to agree to a major change in their scheme but 
they agreed to small modifi^cations and promised to take steps to minimise hardships 
consequent on repatriation. 

Pandit Jawaharial submitted to the Working Committee a report of his visit 
to Ceylon. The Committee regretted that in spite of the earnest efforts of Pandit 
Nehru, the Ceylon Government did not think it fit to make any major changes in 
measures they had proposed against their Indian employees. The action of the 
Ceylon Government, the Working Committee pointed out, was not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

The Committee recognised the right of the people of Ceylon to give preference 
to nationals in State service or otherwise in their country but surely the Indians 
who had settled there and made Ceylon their home and who had by their labour 
on the land and elsewere contribute greatly to the riches and advancement of the 
common land, had secured the right to be considered on a par with the other in- 
habitants of the Island. Steps taken to adjust relationship should not be taken 
unilaterally. This Committee were averse to doing anything which might put a 
strain on the cultural, historical and economic bonds which united the two coun- 
tries. But considering the circumstances which the unilateral action of the Ceylon 
Government had created, they were of the opinion that ail future emigra- 
tion of labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopped. The decision 
of the Government of India to that effect was therefore welcomed. 

Induns in South Afeica 

While in Ceylon steps were being taken which adversely affected thousands 
of Indians, in South Africa a grave situation was developing as a result of the 
policy of segregation pursued by the Union Government. Legislation was sought 
to be enacted prohibiting the lease and sale of land to Asiatics unless under certain 
conditions. There was talk of civil resistance. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
were being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. The Government of 
India, while professing sympathy with Indian settlers in their plight would not go 
beyond friendly representations and verbal protests. As in Zanzibar in the matter 
of Clove Boycott, so also here the burden of espousing the cause of our nationals 
fell on the Congress. The A. I. 0. C. passed a resolution regretting the attitude 
of the Union Government which betrayed utter disregard of the obligations under- 
taken by their predecessors. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola- 
tion of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of 1914 and all the numerous subsequent 
undertakings given on behalf of the Union Government, The A. I. 0. C. voiced 
the sympathy of the whole Indian nation behind the settlers^ fight for self-respect 
and honourable existence. They expressed the hope that the dissension among 
the Indians will end and they will present a united front, The Union Govern* 
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ment was appealed to retrace tiieir steps and carry out the undertakings of their 
predecessors. 

No reassuring news is however to hand. Instead the latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all our worst fears. In the South African Union Assembly, 
Doctor Malan, Leader of the Nationalists moved : ‘The house regards it as urgently 
necessary that the policy of segregation between Europeans and non-Europeans, resi- 
dentially, industrially and politically should be carried out without delay and that on 
the basis of the report of the Government Commission of 1939 on mixed marriages 
steps should be taken to prohibit miscep,enat!on. The house requests the Govern- 
ment, therefore, to introduce immediately legislation necessary to carry out that 
policy effectively.” The meaning of this reactionary piece of racial legislation is too 
plain for comment. 


Political Prisoners 

Among the earliest measures adopted by the Congress Ministries was the 
release of political prisoners. The few that remained behind the prison bars in 
Bihar and U* P. were released as a result of the ministerial crisis in the two 
Provinces. The Congress attached great importance to the question of the release 
of political prisoners but in the non-Congress administrations of Bengal and the 
Punjab, particularly the former, no effort was made to solve the question. This 
produced widespread resentment in the two provinces. In Bengal the problem was 
particularly acute as there were internees who had been in jail for several years 
without a triah Gandhiji interested himself in the release of the Bengal prisoners. 
He had prolonged consultations with the Bengal Government. As a result of these 
consultations almost all the internees and a number of ])risoners were released in 
batches. A considerable number however still remained in jail. There were threats 
of hunger-strike by the prisoners. They had declared to Gandhiji that they had no 
faith in terrorism. Yet they were kept on in spite of the fact that those who were 
released were not known to have created any trouble. Under these 
circumstances, it was but proper and just that the remaining prisoners be released. 
But the Bengal Government, for reasons best known to them, took a different view 
of their responsibility. 

The prospect of indefinite detention made the prisoners desperate. Some 80 
political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore jails went on hunger-strike on July 7 
and 8 to register their protest against their continued detention and also to rouse 
public opinion in favour of their release. The news of the hunger-strike created 
widespread stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal got into touch 
with Bengal Government and urged them to take timely action and avert an 
unpleasant crisis. Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the Bengal Government to do bare 
justice to the prisoners and release them. The Congress President, Shii Mahadeo 
Desai, Shris Bubhas Chandra Bose and Sarat Chandra Bose, all in their several 
ways, intervened to avert the crisis. The prisoners responded to these appeals and 
gave up hunger-strike on an assurance being given by Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
on behalf of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee that steps would be taken, 
including direct action, to secure their early release. The news of the termination 
of the hunger strike was received with great relief throughout the country. 

The Working Committee passed a resolution expressing grateful appreciation 
of the action of the prisoners in suspending the hunger-strike. They hoped that 
the Bengal Government and also the Punjab will release political prisoners within 
their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. The Working Committee, 
however, took care to point out that it is wrong on the part of prisoners, political 
or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their release. 

Demonstrations on July 9 and Disciplinary Action Against 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

The Bombay A. I. 0. 0. in June passed two resolutions ; one related to 
‘Satyagraha in provinces’ and declared that no Congress-man may offer or organise 
any form of Satyagraha in the administrative Provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned ; the other defined the relation 
between Congress Ministries and the P. C. C’s. The resolutions were opposed by 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and the socialists, but were passed by a large majority 
after full discussion. It was expected that the decisions thus democratically arrived 
at would be loyally accepted by Congressmen, especially Congress Committees and 
heir office-bearers. But very soon a surprise was sprung upon the country by the 
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action of Shri Subhss Chandra Bose. He fixed July 9 as an all India protest day 
when a country-wide agitation against the said two resolutions was to be 
inaugurated. The Congress President on hearing of the proposed demonstrations 
issued a statement in which he warned Congress Committees and their office- 
bearers against participating in these demonstrations. He made clear that if the 
resolutions of the A. 1. C. G. passed after mature deliberation were defied by 
Congress Committees and office-bearers whose duty it w'as to give effect to them, 
there would be an end to all discipline and the Congress or^nisation would be 
disrupted. Inspite of the clear and specific direction of the" Congress President 
that any participation in such demonstrations by office-bearers' and Congress 
Committees would be^ regarded as a breach of discipline, Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose went on with his plan of protest in defiance of the explicit direction of 
the Congress President though he was himself the head of Bengal P. C. C. This 
created an extraordinary situation. The President wrote to Sliri ^ Subhas Chandra 
Bose explaining how he regarded his action in organising protest meetings as not 
only destructive of all discipline but fi-aiight with the^gravest consequences for the 
future of the Congress organisation. This had no efieet. Meetings and demons- 
trations consisting of some^ congressmen and many non-congressmen were held in 
several places with varying success. In Bengal the Exe^'iitive Council of the 
Provincial Congress C-ommittee organised demonstrations in Calcutta and several 
of its prominent members and office-bearers participated in them. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha from August 9 to 12, 1939 
considered the situation and the action of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and others. 
They had before them the explanation of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose. He argued 
that it was his constitutional right to give expression to his view regarding any 
resolution passed by the A, I. C. C. Denial of this constitutional right was, he 
maintained, tantamount to suppression of civil liberty within the Congress. If 
the explanation was not considered satisfactory by the Working Committee, Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose took full responsibility for the demonstrations and expressed 
readiness to face any disckdinai 7 action taken against him, cheerfully. The 
Working Committee considered the situation and the explanation. It came to the 
conclusion that in his explanation Shri Subhas Bose had wholly missed the main 
point which was that as an ex-President of the Congress and as President of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee he should have realised that after having 
received instructions from the President it was his clear duty as a servant of the 
nation to obey them implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of the 
President. It was open to him to appeal afterwards if he so desired to the 
A. I. C. C. or open session. If Subhas Babu’s contention that every member is 
free to interpret the Congress Constitution prevails and if every member were to 
act on that interpretation, contrai7 to the decision of the President, there will be 
perfect anarchy in the Congress. 

The Working Committee therefore came to the painful conclusion that it 
would fail in its duty if it condoned the open and deliberate breach of discipline 
by Subhas Babu. It therefore decided that for the grave act of indiscipline, Shri 
Subhas Babu be declared disqualified as President of the Bengal P. 0. 0. and to 
be a member of any elective Congress Committee for three years as from August 
1939. The Committee however did not take any action against the executive 
council of the B. P. C. C. or the individual Congressmen. The Working Committee 
left it to the P. C. C. to take such action as they thought necessai 7 against 
offending members under their respective jurisdiction if they did not express regret 
for their indiscipline. 

National Planning Committee 

A brief account of the functions and work of the National Planning Committee 
was given in last year’s report. The first meeting of the Committee which was 
held in December 193^ drafted an elaborate questionaire, which was sent to various 
Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Trade Unions and individuals. 
The second meeting took place in Bombay from 4th to 17th June, 1939. As 
originally conceived flie Planning Committee was supposed to do a certain amount 
of preliminary work as preparatory to more comprehensive investigations by the 
larger body— a National Planning Commission. But as it proceeded it found 
that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more comprehensive basis. 
A mere superficial survey oi the industrial situation in the country would be of 
no useful guidance to the country or the Planning Commission to be appointed 
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later. It was therefore decided to enlarge the scope of work of the Planning 
Committee* It appointed 27 sub -committees to consider each individual problem, 
and each sector of the National plan separately. The 27 sub-committees were 
divided under seven main heads, namely : (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (iii) demo- 
graphic relations, (iv) transport and communication, (v) commerce and finance, 
(vi) public welfare and (vii) education. 

Experts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The fundamental aim 
to be kept in view by all sub-committees, it directed, was to ensure an adequate 
standard of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain 
irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The average annual income 
per capita in India is placed at Bs. 65/-. This is the most optimistic calculation. 
It includes the rich and poor. The town d.veller and the villager cannot be more 
than Es. 25/- to 30/- per annum per capita. This implies not only a considerable 
deficit in food supply but also in the other essential requirements of human existence. 
The national income must therefore be increased greatly daring the next ten years 
to ensure an irreducible minimum standard for everybody. In order to secure" this 
minimum standard not only will it be necessary to increase production but also to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the national 
wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard which can and 
should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two and three 
times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that the planning 
should be done now. . , , . , . 

The Planning Committee as it proceeded with its work, received cooperation 
from various individuals and organisations. All the Provincial Governments are 
cooperating with it. The Committee has also received the active cooperation of 
important States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal, Travancore and Cochin. 
It has a well-staffed secretariat. Prof. K. T Shah has been appointed Honorary 
General Secretary. A sum of Es. 50,000/- has been sanctioned for the Committee’s 
expenses. The work of the various committees is near completion. The Chairman 
has asked for the report of the various committees by the end of February. 

Wae Crisis 

The principles which should guide the nation in the event of war were clearly 
laid down by the Congress in its resolutions passed from time to time. It had 
repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism 
and Nazism with all their cruel implications. It had expressed in unmistakable 
terms its sympathy with all those countries which were from time to time made the 
victims of unprovoked aggression. It expressed its solidarity with the democratic 
forces in Spain. It protested against the conquest and annexation of Czechoslo- 
vakia. As a natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself entirly from the foreign 
policy of the British Government which was considered responsible for these 
tragedies. 

The Congress had further laid down that the issue of war and peace for India 
must be decided by the Indian people and any attempt by an outside authority to 
impose its decision on India or exploit Indian resources for the purposes of war 
would be resisted. But the British Government paid no heed to these repeated 
declarations and warnings of the Confess. The attempt to amend the Government 
of India Act in order to narrow and limit still further the powers of the provincial 
governments in the event of war emergency arising, the despatch of Indian troops 
towards Aden and some months later to Singapore and Aden without the consent 
of the Central Legislature unmistakeably showed Britain’s desire to entangle India 
in a future war. To make their dissociation from these measures and to give effect 
to the policy of the Congress the Working Committee at its meeting at Wardha in 
August last called upon Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. The provincial Govern- 
ments were directed not to assist in any way the war preparation of the British 
Government which were on foot. 

As soon as war broke out in Europe in the first week of September, India 
was declared a belligerent country on the side of Allies by the British Government. 
This declaration was made without consulting the people of India. Ordinances 
strictly curtailing civil liberties were passed, The Government of India Act was 
amended greatly restricting the already limited powers of the Provincial Governments* 
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The sympathies of the country generally were with the victims of aggression 
and against Germany and the fas *ist ideology guiding it. But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India's entanglement in war and that too without her consent. 
What should be India’s attitude in the crisis w’as a question pre-eminently for the 
Indian people to decide. But Imperialism thought and acted otherwise. The Indian 
people however were in no mood to acciuies«*e in this imposition and the Government 
knew it. The Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaration of war called Mahatma 
Gandhi for an interview to explain to him the situation and enlist his moral support 
and through him that of the Congress and the country. Gandhiji took the public 
into confidence about w’hat happened at the interview." He said he had made it 
clear to the Viceroy that in w’hatever he said he did not represent the Congress 
or the national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly stirred by the war. 
Though his sympathies were with the Allies he did not‘'want the destruction of any 
people. He was not at the time thinking- of India’s deliverance. What would 
Indian freedom be worth, if Britain was ^destroyed or Ciermany humiliated ! His 
own sympathies were wdth England and i- ranee "from the purely humanitarian view 
point. 

The Working Committee however soon met at Wardha, and considered the 
situation. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involved, the President invited 
Shris Gandhiji, Jawaharlal VehnC Sublias Chandra Bose, !Nareridra Deo, Jayprakash 
Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee in shaping their decision. Mr, 
M. A. Jinnah was also telegraphically invited to attend and give the Committee 
the benefit of his advice. He, however, declined the invitation owing to previous 
engagements. After mature deliberations the Working Committee issued a compre- 
hensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Congress from time to 
time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India was declared a 
a belligerent country and measures were taken affecting the county virtually in 
defiance of the declared wishes of the people. The Working Committee took the 
gravest view of these developments. While it unhesitatingly condemned the latest 
aggression of the Nazi Government and sympathised with those who resisted it, its 
cooperation could not be had by compulsion and imposition. Cooi^eration must be 
between equals and by mutual consent for a cause wnich both consider worthy. 

The Committee were aware that the Governments of Great Britain and France 
had declared that they were fighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. During the war of 1914- IS also the declared war-aims were the 
preservation of democracy, self determination and the freedom of small nations and 
yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into secret 
pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottoman Empire, If 
the war is to defend the status cpio, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested interests 
and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue 
is democracy and a world order based on democracy, then India is intensely inter- 
ested in it. The Committee were convinced that the interests of Indian democracy 
did not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of world democi’acy.^ But 
there was an inherent conflict between democracy in India or eleswhere and impe- 
rialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy, then she must necessarily fiid imperialism in her own possessions, 
establish lull democracy in India, an<i the In^an people must have the right of 
self-determination by fi'aming their own constitution through a Constituent Assem- 
bly without external interference and must guide their own policy. A free demo- 
cratic India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression ani for economic cooperation. 

The Working Committee therefore invited the British Government to declare 
in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and imperia- 
lism and the new order that is envisaged and in particular bow these aims are 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the ^ present. Do they include 
the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people ? A clear decla- 
ration about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism and 
Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only 
tMs will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. The 
real test of any declaration however is its application in the present, for it is the 
present that will govern action today and give shape to the future* 

34 
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The statement was forwarded to the Viceroy for his information and that of 
the British Government. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru was nominated to the Working 
Committee and a War Sub-Committee consisting of Pandit Jawaharlal (Chairman), 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was formed to deal 
with the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to the press commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the unanimous support of the country. He hoped that all the 
political parties and all communities would join the Committee's demand for a 
clear declaration of their policy by the British Government with such corresponding 
action as is possible amidst martial conditions. “All that was required was a men- 
tal revolution on the part of British statesmen i.e., honest action to implement the 
declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still being 
repeated from British platforms. The Congress support will mean the greatest 
moral asset in favour of England and France. The Congress has no soldiers 
to offer." 

The statement was widely appreciated in the country as a statesmanlike docu- 
ment. It received publicity in foreign countries, especially America and Germany. 
The people of the oppressed nationalities adopted the manifesto as their own. The 
British Government in England, however, and a considerable section of the British 
press took care to give it the minimum possible publicity. But the more advanced 
section of the British opinion welcomed the document and warmly supported the 
Congress demand for declaration of war aims and peace aims of Great Britain. 

The British Government and its agents here could not possibly ignore this 
challenge of the Congress. Some answer had to be given. The Viceroy had recourse 
to interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Congress President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru jointly and also with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mahatma Gandhi, He 
also met Mr. Jiiinah, the President of the Muslim League. These interviews however 
were not confined to the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League 
but included all sorts of persons and parties. He had as many as 52 interviews 
before he could frame an answer to the simple and straightforward question the 
Congress had asked. 

Considering the gravity and magnitude of the crisis facing the country it was 
felt necessary that a special meeting of the A.I.C.C. be called to consider the mani- 
festo issued by the Working Committee. A meeting was called accordingly at 
Wardha on October 9 and 10. The A.I.C.C. passed a resolution endorsing the 
statement of the Working Committee and authorising the Working Committee to take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to it. The Committee repeated its 
condemnation of Fascism and Nazi aggression and expressed its conviction that 
peace and freedom can only be established and preserved by an extention of demo- 
cracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. It declared that 
“Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protection of all minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself," 
In particular India must be declared an independent nation, and at present appli- 
cation must be given to this status to the largest possible extent. The A.I.C.C. 
earnestly trusted that this declaration will be made by the British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Viceroy, before answering the specific questions in the Working Committee 
statement referred to the “so many different points of view revealed, marked 
differences of outlook, markedly different demands, and markedly different solutions, 
for the problems that lie before us.' ' 

The declaration then sought to throw some light on the following matters : 
(i) objectives of His Majesty's Government in the war ; (ii) intention of the British 
Government with regard to the future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

(i) — As to the objectives of the war, the Viceroy while ruling out of question 
a precise definition of war aims and peace aims in the changing situation of the 
world, referred to the general aims as declared by the Prime Minister : *‘We are 
seeking no material advantage for ourselves... We, like all the peoples of Europe, 
long for peace ; but it must be a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
interrupted by constant alarms and threats.” Where did India come in all this ? 

(ii) — For the second question, the question of India's future, the Viceroy 

referred to the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919. As a generous 
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step to this goal ‘'His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time comes to 
resume consideration of the jdan for the future "^Federal Government of India, it 
will be necessary to reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to w’hat 

extent the details of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate At 

the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the several communities, parties and interests in India, and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and cooperation in the 
framing of such modifications as may seem desirable.” 

(iii)— As for India’s active association with the prosecution of the war, the 
Viceroy suggested the establishment of a Consultative Group, representative of all 
major political parties in British India and of the Indian Princes, over which the 
Governor General would himself preside which would be summoned at his invita- 
tion and which would have as its object the association of public opinion in India 
with the conduct of war and with questions relating to war activities* 

The Declaration was so complete a denial of all that the Working Committee 
asked for and hoped for in their statement that Gandhiji was constrained to declare : 
“the Congress had asked for bread and was given a stone.” It was condemned by 
even non-Congress^ circles as lacking in understanding and imagination. It lookea 
as if the 52 interviews had been arranged with a view to emphasising differences. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha on October 22, considered the 
Viceregal declaration. They passed a resolution recording their opinion that the 
Viceregal statement was wholly^ unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were^ anxious to gain and are intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. The Committee regarded the mention of internal differences as a 
screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What the Committee had asked 
for was a declaration of war aims as a test of British bonafides regarding India, 
irrespective of the attitude of opposition parties and groups. “The Congress had 
alwavs stood for the amplest guarantee of the rights of minorities. The freedom 
the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any particular group or commu- 
nity but for the nation and for all communities in India that go to build that 
nation. In the circumstances, the Congress cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain for it would amount to an endorsement of the imperialist policy 
which the Congress has always sought to end. As a first step in this direction the 
Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to tender their resignations.” 

The Committee also appealed to the nation to end all internal controversies in 
the hour of a gi*ave crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India’s freedom. It 
called upon all Congress Committees and Congressmen to be prepared for all 
eventualities. 

Soon the Congress Ministers resigned. I^eir resignation changed the political 
situation in the country. It proclaimed the dissociation of political India from the 
imperialistic policies of Great Britain specially with the war that was going on in 
Europe. It was a big step towards non-cooperation. India withdrew her condi- 
tional moral support from the struggle Britain was waging against Hitler. The 
provincial part of the Government ot India Act— the Federal part was still-born— 
was now dead beyond i30ssibiiity of resurrection. 

The resignation of the ministries demonstrated to all those who had any 
doubts that Congress was not out for power and office but for the emancipation of 
the people of India from foreign yoke. The ministries had done good work. 
Several reforms measures for the amelioration of the condition of the masses were 
pending before provincial assemblies. With their resignation these measures had 
little chance of being enacted. There was also the danger of the good already done 
being undone. But the Congress rose to its revolutionary height. It refused to 
allow small ameliorative reforms to stand in the way of the march of the country 
to its goal of Puma Swai'aj. 

The situation created by the resolution of the Working Committee and the 
resignation of the Congress ministries was not such as could be relished by the 
British Government. A sullen, discontented, rebel India was poor propaganda 
against Hitler. It reduced to mockery all the fine phrases about peace and 
democracy used by British statesmen. 

To retrieve the position the Secretary of State for India and Sir Samuel Hoare 
spoke in the house of Parliament. They employed sweeter language but in effect 
said the same things that had been badly said by the Viceroy. As a result of 
these statements the Viceroy called Gandhiji, the Congress President and Mr. 
Jinnah for a joint interview* He told the visitors that he was prepared to modify 
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his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conduct of war, his Government were prepared to expand the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on condition that the 
Congress would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the proposed 
changes in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the Provinces. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the Viceroy that 
it was not possible for Congress to cooperate unless the policy of the Sritish 
Government was made clear on the lines suggested by the Congress. He added 
“It has pained us to find the communal question dragged in this connection. It 
has clouded the issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress 
that it is our earnest desire to settle the points of communal controversy by agree- 
ment and we propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out 
that this question does nob in any respect come in the way of a declaration of 
Indian freedom as suggested above.” 

The deadlock therefore continued. The Working Committee which met in 
Allahabad on November, 19 to 23, 1939 approved of and endorsed the reply of the 
Congress President to the Viceroy. It said “The Congress has looked upon the 
War crisis and the problem it raises as essentially a moral issue and has not 
sought to profit by it any spirit of bargaining.” The Committee declared again 
that the recognition of Inaian independence and of the right of her people to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
the taint of imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further co-operation. “The Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minorities would be |)rotected to their satisfaction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually agreed to, 
they can be referred to arbitration.’’ The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult suflferage, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. The number of members in the Assembly should reflect 
the numerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 
entirely unsatisfactory. The plea of communal differences advanced in justification 
of this refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The minorities did 
not oppose India’s right to freedom and Independence. As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Paramount Power and identical with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
of a free India. 

The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must continue 
until the British Government revised its policy and accepted the Congress conten- 
tion. But “it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent.” The Working Committee 
therefore kept the door open and affirmed that all attempts to coerce the people 
of India along paths which were not of their choice would be resisted non- violently. 

The Working Committee expressed gratification “at the readiness exhibited 
by Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience, should this become 
necessary”. But Civil Disobedience required perfect discipline. Also a non-violent 
army must be possessed of the essentials of non-violence. The true test of prepared- 
ness lay in Congressmen carrying out the constructive programme especially 
spinning and promoting the cause of Ehadi to the exclusion of Mill cloth, promot- 
ing commual harmony by personal acts of service and the uplift of Harijans. 

Communal Problem 

Efforts made in 1938 to solve the Hindu Muslim problem— the voluminous 
correspondence that passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the Muslim League, the subsequent talks between the latter on the 
one hand and Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose on the other- 
proved abortive. Mr. Jinnah insisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 
between the two organisations was the recognition by the Congress that the Muslim 
League was the sole, authoritative and representative political organisation of the 
Mussalmans of India. The Congress on the other hand was the representative 
organisation of the Hindus and was to negotiate with the League on their behalf. 
Such a position is not true to facts and Congress could not accept it, forgetting its 
own national character and repudiating its past history and the many Muslims 
within the Congress fold and several Muslim organisations, representative of large 
sections among Muslims, as the Shias and the Momins, who repudiate the leader- 
ship of the League. 
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^ In their resolutions, on the platform, and in the press, the League 

carried on a regular prora^anda a'^ainst the Congress, especially the Congress 
Government in the S Provinces. The latter were acciiseu of a set design to 
establish Hindu Ilaj and crush the culture and religion of the Mussalmans of 
India and annihilate their political and economic rights. The accusers were 
repeatedly challenged to produce instances of the Communal tyranny and domiiia- 
tion. Vague ar.d indedriite allegation^ one-sided stories, distonioos* and exaggera- 
tions were the only answer given to this challenge. Sinaino: of Vande ^daiaram^ 
flying of the national dag oil public institutions, ‘ popularisation of Hindustani and 
such like activities tvere instanced as attempts to crush Muslim culture. These 
activities were nothing new. T^.e national tlag had over since lOdC, been the symbol 
of national solidarity and opposition to foreign rude. It was not in opposition to 
Islam. Va7ide MrJararn had come to be the nation.al song by historical Associations 
since the early years oi the present century and had been In vogue ever since the 
partition. The Muslim agitation against it was a new phenomenon. Here too the 
Congress authorised ordy that proportion of it to be sung to which no possible 
objection could be raised. The common language, the Congress advocated, was 
Hindustani as popularly spoken in Northern India and written either in the Nagii 
or the Urdu script. All these activities were old but the League opposition to 
them was new. Yet everywhere, where there was opposition, Congressmen and 
Congress Governments avoided conflict. 

The Council of the Muslim League appointed a special Committee to collect 
all such and other vague charges against the Congress Government. A report 
was produced popularly known as the Pii’pur report. Shortly afterwards Bhri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enquire into each allegation and submit a report. The Con- 
gress Governments issued communiques giving detailed replies to these charges 
proving their baselessness. But despite the denials there was no abatement in the 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant circulation of vague and disproved 
charges of a very serious nature roused passions and embittered relations between 
the two Communities* 

The declaration of War in Europe in September and the crisis arising there- 
from in India, served to lend increased importance to the communal problem and 
bring it into special prominence in political discussions relating to war-issues. It 
was recognised by Congi*ess leaders that in a crisis like the present it was essential 
that India should present a united front and compose all her internal differences. 
To this end the Working Committee which met at Wardha in September last to 
consider the situation, telegraphically invited jMr. M. A. Jinnah to join in the dis- 
cussions and help to evolve an agreed decision on the critical situation facing the 
country. Mr. Jinnah however could not come. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution on the War-crisis whicii repeated the charges against 
Congress Government in the provinces. It was stated that autonomy in these 
Provinces had resulted in the domination of the Hindus over the Altislim minorities 
■whose life and liberty, property and honour -were being assailed every day. Babii 
Eajendra Prasad, the" President, wu’ote to Mr. Jinnah that these charges were wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided reports that might have reached the League. 
The Governments concerned had carefully gone into these allegations and denied 
them. If the charges were persisted in, it w'as but fair that they should be in- 
quired into and either substantiated or disproved. The Congress President suggested 
that if he (Mr. M. A* Jinnah) agreed, Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of Federal Court 
might be requested to go into the matter. In the event of his not being available 
some other person of similar standing might be approached. To this Mr. Jinnah 
replied that he had placed the whole ease befOTC the Viceroy and had requested 
him to take up the matter without delay as he and the Governors of the Provinces 
had been eri^ressly charged under the Constitution with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the rights and the interests of the minorities. 

There was no indication that the Viceroy was contemplating an enquiiy in 
the charges. The atmosphere of tension was however kept up through wide circu- 
lation of these unproved charges and the war-crisis was utilised by interested 
parties to further accentuate the situation. We have dealt elsewhere in this report 
with the war-crisis. The crisis as it affected India was political and the war-aims 
which the Working Committee called upon the British Government to declare, had 
nothing to do with the communal problem. The British Government however was 
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not slow to take advantage of internal quarrels* To avoid this being done to the 
detriment of the country, Faiidit Jawaharlal resumed personal contacts with Mr. 
JinnaL The communal problem apart, ^ the Working Committee was anxious to 
evolve a common a|3proach to the political issues connected with the war-crisis. 
Pt. Nehru’s talks -^vith Mr. Jinnah however did not lead to desired result. The 
communal problem was not discussed at all in these talks. Mr. Jinnah wanted 
to postpone it for a later date in Bombay. Pandit Nehru expressed his readiness 
to resume talks whenever it suited Mr. Jinnah. 

It was expected that with the resignation of Congress Ministries the communal 
tension would decrease and favourable atmosphere created for efforts to compose 
all international differences. The resolution passed by the Working Committee em- 
phasised that the freedom that the Congress contemplated for the country included 
the full recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities to which the 
Congress had always pledged itself. They also emphasised that the easiest method 
of arriving at a solution of the communal problem was provided by demand for a 
Constituent Assembly. It would represent the various parties and interests in the 
country according to their exact numerical strength and set at rest the otherwise 
interminable controversies with regard to the representative character of this or 
that organisation. Muslims would have representation on it to the full extent of 
their numerical strength in the country, through separate electorate, if they so 
desired. Seats may be reserved for other accepted minorities. It would be the 
special responsibility of^ the Constituent Assembly to frame safeguards to the 
satisfaction of the minorities. Matters whereon agreement was not possible would 
be referred to a previously agreed Tribunal. The settling of details was an easy 
matter if once the proposition that all communities desired independence, with a 
Constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly, was accepted. This was the 
most democratic method conceivable in the circumstances for arriving at an agreed 
solution. 

While the Congress was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly and 
the country was looking forward to the resumption of talks between Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the country in 
the shape of ‘Deliverance Day’ to be observed by the Mussalmans of India on 
Friday December 22, 1939. Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Mussalmans to observe this 
day as one of thanksgiving that the Congress Governments had at last ceased to 
function. Meetings were to be held to celebrate the ‘Day of Deliverance’ from 
‘tyranny’, oppression and injustice during the last two and a half years when the 
Congress ministries, it was alleged, did their best to flout the Muslim opinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and interfered with their religious and social life and 
trampled upon their political and economic rights. While the ministries were 
condemned, the Governors were asked to inquire into the alleged charges and grant 
redress. 

The ‘Deliverance Day’ coming as it did on the eve of Nehru- Jinn ah talks and 
at a time when the country was passing through a serious political crisis took the 
country by surprise. Gandhiji in a statement to the press addressed an earnest 
appeal to Mr. Jinnah to call ofi the ‘Deliverance Day’. Mr. Jinnah, argued Gandhiji, 
had taken upon his shoulders the tremendous responsibility of being both the 
accuser and the judge. On the one hand, the Governors were requested to examine 
the allegations and, on the other hand, the vast mass of Mussalmans were asked to 
cite the allegations before God as if they were proved facts and on that account to 
thank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not be right and proper to wait for the 
Governors’ opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed ? Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, in a statement to the press, 
repudiated the unfounded allegations made by Mr. Jinnah. He stated that when 
the Muslim League through the Pirpur Committee first made the cWges against 
the Congress Ministries, he instructed them to inquire into each allegation and 
submit a report. These reports showed that the charges were entirely unfounded. 
Some months later. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, offered to submit 
the charges, if specified, to an independent tiibunal for inquiry, but Mr. Jinnah 
spurned the offer, stating that he had placed the charges before tie Viceroy. When 
Mr. Jinnah had repeated the charges, Sardar Vallabhbhai had instructed every 
Premier to invite his Governor’s attention to them as they were also affected by the 
charges, and he was informed that the Governors considered the charges as 
unwarranted. He was therefore constrained to characterise the charges as wild, 
reckless and intended to endanger communal peace. The repetition of the unproved 
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eharjzes was the more deplorable in that Pandit Jawaharlal and Mr. Jianah were 
about to meet to exidore the possibilities of a communal settlement. 

The chorus of disapproval comin.u even from Muslims made Mr. Jinnah to 
change his position. He said that lie had no quarrel with the Hindu Community. 
The Deliverance Day was to be observed by minorities who had all been oppressed 
by the Conj^ress Governments. All rdone, Con'^ress bad ‘neen identihed by him with 
the Hindu Community, and CoiiLU'ess rule as Hindu rule. Idr. Jinnah by widening 
the scope of the Deliverance Day ta*dtly admitted that Congress, whatever it may 
be, is not a Hindu organisation. As a matter of fact if the Congress as a national 
organisation with a ])olitical and economic programme had not participated in the 
provincial elections there would have been only denominational re]>resentatives in 
the Assemblies. The Congress saved the country from this catastrophe. 

The statement^ of ^Mr. ^ Jinnah about the celebration of ‘Deliverance Day’ 
created an embarrassing situation for Pandit Jawaharlal who was to resume talks 
with him in Bombay. The statement revealed a wide gulf between the Congress 
and the Muslim League with regard to the vital political issues facing the country. 
Also the distrust of Mr. Jianah was so deep as to make all unity talks useless. 
Pandit Jawaharlal wrote to Mr. Jinnah to this effect and asked if "there was some 
common ground for discussions to yield fruit. Mr. Jinnah replied that no common 
ground was possible first “so long as the Congress is not prepared to treat the 
Muslim Leairue as the authoritative and representative organisation of the blussal- 
mans of India”, and second ‘‘that we, (the League,) cannot endorse the Congress 
demand for the declaration as laid down in the Resolution of the Working Committee, 
confirmed by the All-India Congress Committee on October 10, 1939.” The prelimi- 
nary condition emphasised by Mr. Jinnah involved repudiation by the Congress of 
all those Muslims who are not in the League. “There were”, replied Pandit Nehru, 
“a large number of Muslims in the Congr^s, who have been and are our closest 
colleagues. There are Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-Ui-UIema, the All India 
Siiia Conference, the Majlis-i-Ahrar, the All India Momim Conference, etc., apart 
from trade unions which have many Muslims as their members. As a general rule, 
many of these organisations and individuals have adopted the same political platform 
as we have done in the Congress. We cannot possibly dissociate ourselves from 
them or disown them in any way”. 

In these circumstances and with this background the talks were dropped. As 
in 1933 so also now, it was not made known to the Congress what precisely the 
demands of the Muslim League were. The Communal problem remained enmeshed 
in the fog of irrelevant and impossible “conditions precedent.” 

Besgxl Dispute 

We have in an earlier section of the report related the events leading to the 
disciplinaiw action taken against Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the President of the 
Bengal P.G.C. We give here the history of the subsequent events in Bengal. 

A requisition meeting was called on July 26, 1939 of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and 
a new Executive Council including office bearers w’as elected. Soon afterwards 
this Executive Council constituted, an Election Tribunal for the Province, Complaints 
were received by the A. I. G. C. Oifice from several members of the old Executive 
that the requisition meeting of July 20, 1939 was invalid because (1) there was not 
sufficient notice for the meeting as required under the rules and the constitution of 
the Bengal P. G. C., (2) that the meeting and its proceedings were malafide as they 
were meant to circumvent the constitution passed by the A. I. C. C, at Bombay 
regarding the formation of the Tribunal, (3) that the persons appointed as members 
of the Tribunal were not impartial and their appointment defeated the purpose of 
the constitution. The Working Committee which met at Wardha in August last 
went fully into the matter and authorised the President to review the whole case 
and write the judgment. 

The President in his judgment reviewed in brief the sequence of events prior 
to the re^isitioned meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. on July 26. Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose was unanimously elected as the president of the Bengal P. G. C. as the 
result of a compromise on the part of the various groups within the ?• C. 0. According 
to the compromise the Bengal President was to nominate the executive council 
within a week of the meeting and in consultation with the group leaders. The 
president of the Bengal P. G. C, however made the nominations to the Executive 
out of time and without consulting the leaders of the minority groups. To 
this, objection was raised by the opposition leaders* In the meantime a fresh 
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dispute arose in connection with the appointment of the Election Tribunal, as 
provided for in the recently amended All India Constitution* The Workinjj; 
Committee had fixed July 31, 1939 as the last date for the appointment of 
the Provincial Tribunal. The A. I. C. 0. Office and the President received 
complaints that although the constitution as amended in Bombay had come into 
force, Provincial and District Tribunals had not been constituted in Bengal to 
deal with the election disputes. Instead they were being dealt with in the old way. 
The President as also the General Secretary instructed the P. 0. 0. to appoint 
the Tribunal in conformity with the rules of the constitution as amended at 
Bombay and refer the election complaints to them. The appointment 
of the” Provincial election Tribunal however required ^ at least a three- 
fourths majority of the provincial executive. This m^^jority was not available 
to the President in the Executive Council of Bengal P. 0. C. It was therefore 
thought necessary to get over this difficulty by dissolving the old Executive and 
appointing a new Executive in which the necessary majority for the appoint- 
ment of the Tribunal may be available. A meeting of the P* C. 0. was requisi- 
tioned to elect a new Executive. The meeting as requisitioned was convened : a 
new executive consisting of the supporters of the President was elected. This 
executive appointed the Tribunal in terms of the amended constitution. The 
opposition alleged that the new Executive was not properly elected in as much as 
the requisition for the P. C. C. meeting was not signed by the requisite number of 
members, that notices were not duly received by several members and that seven 
day’s clear notice was not given by post or published in the newspaper as required 
by the rules of the Provincial constitution* These allegations were found substan- 
tially correct. The following extract from the President’s judgment sums up the 
case : 

“When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been framed 
by the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee, with- 
out assigning any reason in the notice and assigning differeut reasons according to 
the varying inclinations of requisitionists. after it has been allowed to function in 
spite of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion 
and the dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a num- 
ber of members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than 
one-fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance with 
the rules of the Bengal P. C. C. This has not been done and the meeting of July 
26, 1939 was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council contin- 
ues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void. 

A meeting of the Bengal P. 0. C. held on August 30, 1939 reviewed the two 
decisions of the Working Committee— one relating to the disciplinary action which 
was taken against its president and another declaring null and void the proceedings 
of the meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on July 26, 1939 and the appointment 
of the Provincial Tribunal. The long resolution it passed about these two 
matters stated that “This Committee desires to make it clear that if it were to act 
in consonance with the opinion of the general public it should forthwith take the 
extreme step of defying the above two decisions of the Woiking Committee and 
such action would be enthusiastically received by the public of the province.” The 
Committee also expressed its opinion on a variety of matters wholly unconnected 
with the points at issue. It questioned the validity of the Working Committee 
itself. It reaffirmed its faith in the Executive Council and the Election Tribunal 
declared null and void by the decision of the Working Committee. It hoped that 
“even at this stage the Working Committee will reconsider and rescind the above 
two decisions.” It further resolved that “pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the post of the President of the Bengal P. C. 0. be kept vacant and all 
the business of the B. P, C. C. be transacted in consultation with Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose.” 

The Working Committee whmh met at September 1939 considered 

this resolution of the Bengal P. 0. C. It noted with regret “that not only the tone 
temper of the resolution but also its contents are objectionable in the extreme 
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wholly iinbecorain.:! of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working 
Committee and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them*” 
The Committee decided that it saw no reason to revise its decisions which were 
taken solely in the interests of the Congress organisation. It therefore called upon 
the Bengal P. C. C. to give effect to the two resolutions of the Working Committee 
and elect a president for the P* C. O. 

The Bengal P, C. C. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in terms of the 
Congress constitution, the duty of apt jointing one devolved on the Working 
Committee. The President proposed to the Secretary of Bengal P. C. C. that if he 
could suggest names to which all groups would be agreeable' he would advise the 
Working Committee to nominate them as members of the Tribunal. The Secretary 
however could give no agreed list. The Working Committee was therefore cons- 
trained to appoint a tribunal in terms of the constitution consisting of the following 
members ; (1) Shri Satishehandra Gupta (2) Shri Kshitish Prasad Chatterjee, (3) 
Shri Priyaranjan Sen. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at an 
emergent meeting adopted certain resolutions by which it again, in intemperate 
language, condemned the decisions of the Working Committee about Bengal and 
demanded their reconsideration and withdrawal. In the meantime, complaints had 
been received by the President about the noncooperation of the B.P.G.O. officials 
with the Tribunal whose appointment had been disapproved of by the B. P. G. C. 
Executive in one of its resolutions. In particular, the President had directed the 
B. P. G. C. Secretary to carry out in the Raishahi dispute the interim order of the 
Tribunal pending final disposal of the dispute by the Tribunal. The Executive had 
also been instructed to act up to the provision of their constitution requiring that 
all monies belonging to the B. P. C. 0. be deposited in the bank in the name of the 
Treasurer of the B- P, C. C. These instructions had not been carried out. 

The Working Committee considered the resolutions of the B. P. C. G. Executive 
and noted with regret “that the tone and temper of some these resolutions are 
highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in its rela- 
tions to the Working Committee and to record the warning that if persisted in, 
the Working Committee wUi feel compelled to take notice of the same.” The 
Working Committee also had received certain complaints regarding acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive. The Working Committee noted 
that the Bengal Executive Council had not been following sections 38 and 39 of 
the Bengal P. C. C. constitution requiring that all moneys realised for the Bengal 
P, C. C. shall be deposited in the Bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals 
to be made by cheques issued under the joint signatures of the President or 
Secretary and the Treasurer and that the Secretary may keep with him up 
to Rs. 100/- as imprest cash. The Secretary of the Bengal P. C. C. was 
asked to submit without delay to the A.I.C.C. Office copies of the audit report for 
the year 1937 and 1933. The Working Committee also in compliance with the 
article NX (d) of the constitution deputed the auditors of the A. I. G. 0. to audit 
the accounts of the Bengal P. C. C. for the years lQoT-33 and 1939 up to October 31 
and all other special funds connected with the B.P.C.C. and to submit their report 
before the next meeting of the Working Committee. The executive of the B. P. Cf. C. 
were directed to render full cooperation to the auditors. 

The Working Committee further regretted that inspite of their resolution on 
the subject the Bengal Executive Council passed a resolution requesting the Leader 
of the Bengal Legislative Party to hand over the A. I. 0. C. fund formed out of the 
contributions of ^ the Congress legislators in Bengal to the B. P, C. O, The 
W^'orking Committee requested the Leader of the Bengal Congress Legislative Party 
to transfer the amount of this fund to Slaulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Working Committee reaffirmed the appointment of the Election Tribunal 
for Bengal. It disapproved of the resolution oi the Bengal Executive relating to 
the Tribunal which the Working Committee was compelled to appoint in terms of 
the Congress coiifatitution. The persons constituting the Tribunal were, in the 
opinion of the Working Committee, not connected with any party and could deal 
with the disputes in a detached and impartial manner. 

The Working Committee regretted the action of the Secretary of the Bengal 
P. C. C. in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal 
and directing the subordinate Committees through the press to act in contravention 
of the orders of the Tribunal. The Committee called upon the Secretary to 
formally withdraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawal in the press, 

35 
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The Exeeafcive Couacil of the B,P.0*0. while it elected a new president of the 

B. P. C. G. on the advice of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose deplored the decision of the 
Working' Committee regarding the Election Tribunal appointed by the Workina; 
Committee and expressed its complete want of confidence in it. The Secretary of 
the B, P. G. C. also failed to carry out the specific direction given to him about 
Eajshahi by the Working Committee. Unable to function in the absence of coopera- 
tion from the B. P. 0. 0. the members of the Tribunal tendered their resignations 

The Working Committee in its meeting deplored this state of things in Bengal* 
and said that the situation called for drastic action under Article XIII 0 (ii) but 
they refrained from such action in view of the approaching elections. But it was 
necessary to take steps to ensure fair elections. To this end the Working Committee 
appointed an ad hoc committee with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman to 
make all necessary arrangements in connection with elections of delegates to the 
next Congress and Congress Committees in the province. The B.P.O.C. and others 
concerned were directed to give cooperation to the ad hoc committee. 

The Working Committee requested the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their resignations. 

The Working Committee considered the audit report submitted by Messrs S 
E. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated Accountants, Calcutta, appointed by them to * go 
into the B. P. 0. 0. accounts. The auditors received but partial cooperation from 
the B. P. 0. 0* officials. From the facts as disclosed in the report, it appeared as 
the Working Committee resolution stated that the Secretary of the B. P. O C had 
failed to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do. It was quite* clear that 
the Secretary was not in a position to produce the whole or any part of the balance 
of the funds, admitted by him to be with Mm on that day and that a sum amount 
ting to Es. 10,371-3-7 was not produced nor banked by the Secretary up to December 
13, 1939 on which date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ou^-ht tn 
have been at least ready for production if not already banked. Besides thfs the 
state of affairs as disclosed by the audit showed that books, papers and vouchera 
were not regularly kept. 

The Working Committee considered this state of things to be extremelv 
unsatisfactory. It was greatly detrimental to the prestige of the B. P. C. 0. that a 
large cash balance which at the lowest computation came to over ten thousand 
rupees should remain unbanked and otherwise unaccounted for. The CommittPA 
desired the Secretary and Treasurer to take immediate steps to keep proper accounts 
and see that monies are disbursed in strict accordance with the rules of the B. P 

C. C. 


The Executive Council of the Bengal P. C. 0. considered the resolution of the 
Working Committee appointing an ad hoc committee for conducting elections in 
]^ngal. The Council characterised the appointment as “unconstitutional ultra 
vires and exparte, besides being high-handed and unwarranted.” The Counefi 
declined to accept the decision of the Working Committee and resolved to contimiP 
functioning in accordance with the constitution of the Congress and B. P G O 
The Council also resolved as an emergency measure to place Es. 10,000 *in*the 
hpda of Shri Subhas^ Chandra Bose to execute the present and future nrooramme 
of the B P C C. This graat practically exhausted t&e cash balance in tKnk to 
the er^it of the B. P. 0. 0. This amount consists of the provincial share of 
proceeds of primary membership which should be and is Wnarily used by the 

The Seeretap of the B. P. 0. 0. issued a circular to the district committees 
askmgjh^ not to recognize the ad hoc committee and continue to deal with the 

The Bengal P. C. G. which met afterwai’ds to consider the situation recorded 
Its protot against the ap^intment of the ad hoc committee but at tiie samSt 
earnestly requested the Working Committee to reconsider their resolution and 
to foist their unwanted ad hoc committee on Bengal congressmen. It however took 
no account of the resolution of its Executive Council refusing to accept The ad C 
committee and toe Secretay s circular to all subordinate committees^ asking them 
to disobey toe Working Committee resolution and not to cooperate with ^toe ad 

hand the resolution “recorded its Tull confidence in 
toe piesent executive pounoil, the President, Secretary and oflSce-bearers of toe 
committee ^d requests them to deal with the situation as it arosl” It requLw 
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The Working G)inniittee at their meeting considered the resolution of the B* P. 
C. C. and its Executive. It heard Bhri Barat ^ Chandra Bose at length and decided 
not to alter its previous resolutions. The Executive Council of Bengal has since 
reiterated its determination to disregard and disobey the resolution of the 
■Working Committee and has called upon the subordinate Committee not ^ to 
cooperate with the ad hoc Election Committee. Elections are however being 
organised by the Committee and many districts and other committees are coopera- 
ting with the Election Committee. It is unfortunate that on account of this 
controversy and attitude of non-cooperation and defiance of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and its Executive Council, the elections could not be completed 
in time to enable the Bengal delegates to participate in the Presidential election. It 
is hoped, however, that the elections will be completed in time for the meetings of 
the All India Congress Committee on the eve of the Congress and that the 
delegates representing most of the districts will join the Congress. 

It has been stated that the Election Tribunal appointed by the Working 
Committee had resigned. The Working Committee appointed another Tiibunal 
in its place consisting of Bhri Atui Chandra Gupta as Chairman and Bhris Birendra 
Kumar De and Bhupendra Kumar Bose as members and they have been 
functioning since their appointment. 

In spite of the clear and open defiance by the Executive Council, the 
Working Committee did not consider it necessary to take any further action in view 
of the forthcoming elections- However on February 27, the Council of the Bengal 
P. G. C. passed a resolution disaffiliating the Mymensingh, Hoogly and Jessore 
District Congress Committees for cooperation with the Bengal Congress 
Election Committee appointed by the Working Committee. This constituted not 
only defiance of the Working Committee orders but it was an incitement to all 
subordinate committees in Bengal to defy the instructions of a body superior in 
jurisdiction to the Bengal P. C. C. If the work of election had to go on smoothly, 
subordinate committees that were cooperating with the Election Committee needed 
protection. The Working Committee at their meeting of February 27 was therefore 
constrained to pass the following resolution : 

‘‘The Working Committee understand that the Bengal P. C. C. has passed a 
resolution purporting to disaffiliate the Mymensingh, Hoogly and the Jessore District 
Congress Committees on account ot their cooperation with the Congress Election 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee by its resolution of Dec'ember 
last. This resolution of the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, coming as it does after a series of acts of defiance of the Working 
Committee, leaves no room for any further condonation of their indiscipline. The 
Working Committee, therefore, calls upon the Bengal P. G. 0. to show cause why 
it should not be disaffiliated under Article XIII of the Congress Constitution. The 
President is authorised after receiving such explanation as may be offered to take 
action thereon and, if satisfied, to pass orders withdrawing all reeogniuon from the 
present Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and further authorises him to take 
such further action as may be necessary in consequence thereof for carrying on the 
Congress work in that province. 

“The District Congress Committees of Slymensingh, Hooghly and Jessore and 
all other district committees in Bengal are hereby informed that all actions taken 
by the Bengal P. C. C. or its Executive Council for disaffiliating and otheiwise 
interfering widi their loyalty to the resolutions and directions of the Working 
Committee are null and void and shall have no effect. 

“Pending final orders by the President after receipt of any explanation that 
the Bengal P. G. C. or its executive Council offers, the Bengal P. C. C. and its 
Executive Council are suspended and their powers shall be exercised by the 
afore-mentioned Election Committee.” 

Induct States 

The year 193S saw the rapid growth of political consciousness in Indian States. 
The movement for civil liberties and self-sovemraent spread over all the States, big 
and small. The princes naturally looked upon this with suspicion and hostility. 
They suppressed the movement with violence. In some States where the movement 
was too strong for suppression an attempt was made to come to terms. It was 
however soon discovered that this was only a device to gain time. The rulers in 
their effort to combat the reform movement, like their British masters, did not 
hesitate to foment communal passions. In some places as in Limbdi the criminal 
elements were encouraged to harass the reformers. 
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The enthusiasm in some States owing to the nature and the extent of 
repression could not be always confined to non-violent means. In a few places 
there was some violence. The leaders were new to the technique of satyagraha. 
Violence gave the authorities opportunity for severe repression. The people were not 
trained to the sacrifices necessary for a prolonged struggle. In smaller States, 
where the repression was most inhuman, the population was too small to keep up 
the fight for long. Help from outside could not do much. It was, therefore, felt 
that if the tempo of the movement was not regulated, there would be reaction and 
demoralisation. Gandhiji sensed the danger. He therefore advised suspension of 
civil disobedience in several States, and asked the people to concentrate on the 
constructive programme to prepare themselves better for a future fight. 

The paramount power looked not only unconcerned while all this repression 
was going on, but rendered help by means of troops wherever the demand was 
made for them. It affords protection to the states without insisting upon justice 
being done to the people of the states. Whenever it is the question of its own 
interest and the prestige of its political department there is no hesitation to inter- 
fere. Eulers have been dethroned and exiled for reasons best known to the Politi- 
cal Department. The ostensible reason is misgovernment. But misgovernment 
only means failure to carry out the will of the political department or any of its 
officers. Eeal misgovernment is not the concern of the paramount power. It toler- 
ates mediaeval barbarism. In British India the princes are used like minorities for 
frustrating Indian aspirations. They are one of the minorities and are the special 
charge of the paramount power. They were introduced in the proposed Federation 
to defeat the will of the Indian peole to freedom. The federation has disappeared 
from the stage but the war has come in to fill the gap. The princes protest at 
the top of their voices their loyalty to the paramount power and their love for 
liberty and democracy. They have been vying with each other in the expression 
of their identification with the British empire. They have placed all their resourc- 
es at the disposal of the crown. They are all in alliance with the so-called democra- 
tic powers and against Hitlerism which they claim to hate except in their own 
little territory. Neither the British Government nor the princes see the humour of 
the situation. Self interest, however it may laugh in private, keeps up appearances 
in public. The Viceroy goes about commending this loyalty as if it were the free 
expression of normal, healthy individuals who love things that are good and beauti- 
ful and hate injustice, tyranny and oppression. The princes are the creatures of 
the present order and they know they have no existence apart from it. With it 
they sink or swim. The paramount power recognises their utility as that of the 
minorities in India to show to a doubting world that India needs England and is 
behind it. They must have their reward. The power that keeps alive the tyranny 
of these princes stands self-condemned. However mistaken be the ideas of Hitler, 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considers to be the good of his people. ’ 
For whose good does the princely order exist and whom does it represent, whom 
does it benefit ? England by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy in the 
states only shows that in India it occupies the same position as the princes and 
therefore there is natural fraternisation. The princes are useful to Britain ; Britain 
is useful to them. 

We give below the course of events in some of the Indian States : 

Travancoee 

Travancore is supposed to be one of the most advanced and progressive states 
in India. It has as its Dewan Sir P. 0. Eamaswami Iyer, once a nationalist. And 
yet, the policy adopted by the Travancore Administration towards the movement for 
responsible government in the state has been reactionary in the extreme. In 1938 
the State Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against a series 
of arbitrary orders issued by the Travancore Government prohibiting meetings of 
the State Congress within the State. One of these orders declared the entire organi- 
sation of the State Congress illegal. The movement of civil resistance gained 
momentum as time passed. Eepression including firing on unarmed crowds was 
resorted to. About 660 people were put behind prison bars. The Government 
realised that the movement was too strong and widespread for suppression. The 
TO prisoners were unconditionally released and some sort of civil liberty established. 
But the iron hand of repression was not long in appearing again. The State Con- 
gress was a thorn in the side of the bureaucratic administration. In 1939 civil 
resistance was renewed. A general round-up followed. Just when Travancore was 
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in the thick of the fight Gaiidhiji advised suspension. The Travancore Congress 
faithfully obeyed Gandhiji’s advice. The halt was called to give the Diwan an 
opportunity to consider the situation created by his wrong policy and render justice 
to the State Congress. Correspondence was exchanged between "the Diwan and the 
State Congress* The Diwan laid down impossible conditions for a settlement. All 
talk of responsible government was to cease and whatever constitutional reforms 
the Diwan might introduce must be preceded by an abandonment by the State 
Congress of any organised effort for responsible government. 

When negotiations failed, the Congress resumed its constructive activities and 
the Diwan his repressive policy. The Diwan ’s wrath was visited on several news- 
papers in the State. There was a fall in the number of journals which catered 
for the education of the public. A series of measures were adopted for breaking 
the prestige and power of the State Congress. A deputation waited on Gandhiji 
to acquaint him with the worsening situation in Travancore and obtain his advice. 
On a study of all the facts Gandhiji found himself unable to resist the demand 
for a renewal of the struggle. He however laid down his indispensable conditions 
of non-violence and discipline. The people are preparing themselves for a further 
struggle. The Diwan is using the plea of war in Europe for perpetuating and 
accentuating the policy of repression. 

Myosee 

The agi*eement arrived at in 1938 between the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Kripalaniji proved an uneasy truce. Promises made were not 
kept by the administration. The order of deportation passed against two Mysoreans 
on the plea that they were not Mysoreans was not withdrawn. The prohibition 
order passed under section 144 Cr. P. C. forbidding the public from holding any 
meeting in the Town Hall maidan in Mysore was not only not withdrawn but 
renewed on expiry. The final blow to the pact came when the Government refused 
to accept a substitute nominee of the Congress for a seat on the Beforms Com- 
mittee, The gentleman holding the seat on behalf of the Congress resigned the 
membership or the Congress and thus disentitled himself to represent the Congress, 
The Government however refused to fill this seat by another nominee of the Con- 
gress. No reason was given for the refusal. These arbitrary acts of the adminis- 
tration were simiificant of the new mentality governing it. The State Congress 
was in no mood to acquiesce. Before however resuming the struggle they wanted 
to explore all means of avoiding it. The Congress sought interviews with the 
Diwan but there was no response from the latter. Thei'e was no way of ending 
this stalemate except through a resumption of the struggle. Presh efforts for a 
rapproachement were however directed to be made by the Working Committee of 
the State Congress before launching civil resistance. 1st September 1939 'was fixed 
as the time limit after the expiry of which they would be free to take an aggres- 
sive line of action. 1st of September came without the least response from the 
Government. The fight was launched. The repressive machinery of the State is 
now working in full swing. Gandhiji has again advised suspension and his advice 
has been accepted. 

Jaipue 

It will be recalled that Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Jaipur Praja 
Mandal was arrested in February 1939 for defying an order prohibiting him from 
entry into Jaipur State. He was going there for famine relief and to preside over 
a meeting of the Praja Mandal which was not an illegal association. He was re- 
leased in August after a harrassing detention of more than six months. Soon after 
his release Jamnalalji engaged himself in exploring possibilities of a satisfacto^ 
settlement between the Jaipur Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Proja 
Mandal had launched a campaign of civil resistance for winning not responsible 
government but elementary civil liberties.—the liberty to pursue constructive acti- 
vities and peaceful educative propaganda among the masses with a view to prepar- 
ing them for responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after the release or Shri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Procession 
Begulation Act was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of authorities to end 
tension and appease the peeple. Shri Jamnalalji therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his accustomed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms of the 
settlement were (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
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newspapers (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public Societies Act so as to render 
unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur as a fitting result of 
the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

The latest news from Jaipur is however disturbing. The Praja Mandal is asked 
by the authorities to get itself registered. This is manifestly contrary to the Durbar- 
Praja Mandal Agreement, Negotiations are afoot for averting this breach of the 
agreement. 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad is a state with the largest population and the largest revenue. It 
is also, next to Kashmir, the largest state in point of territory. But politically it 
is among the most backward and reactionary states. The state takes particular 
care to prevent the entry of undesirable outsiders into the state. Often the leading 
Indian papers are prohibited entry into the state territory. 

The Arya Satyagrah which went on in Hyderabad for over a year had a 
successful ending. The Nizam Government conceded in substance the religious 
demands for which the Satyagrah was launched. The Satyagrah was withdrawn, 
but not before the satyagrahis had undergone the humiliations and miseries of a 
state jail. Several prisoner died in jail. 

The Government also announced a scheme of so called 'reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the existing system. The bulky report of the Eeforms 
Committee has tried to prove the unsuitability of responsible and representative 
Government for the people of the State. The sovereignty, in other words the 
autocracy of the Nizam has been afl&rmed and reaffirmed and every effort to detract 
from its absolute character is discountenanced. To give the reforms however a 
‘progressive’ appearance a scheme is formulated for establishing panchayats in 
Plages. The crux of the problem in Hyderabad today is that of civil liberties. 
They find no place anywhere in the ‘Eeforms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad State 
Congress still continues. 

Orissa 

The Working Committee of Orissa Peoples Conference appointed a Committee 
of inquiry to go into the condition of affairs in various states in Orissa. The report 
submitted is a revealing document. The state of things disclosed is indescribably 
bad and is going from bad to worse. The princes of most of these states live a lijfe 
of extravagance and self-indulgence. The liberty and property and life of their 
subjects are at their arbitrary disposal. The report details incredible tales of tyranny 
and vice. The princes with possibly one or two exceptions spend at least 50 per 
cent of the revenue on themselves, their family and their favourites. A considerable 
bulk of the remaining 50 per cent, if not the whole of it, is spent on persons 
employed for exacting taxes and practising extortions. Civil liberties are an unknown 
phenomenon. Public meetings are not permitted, newspapers are banned at will. 
Detentions without trial, summary punishment of inconvenient subjects, arbitrary 
confiscations of property, extortionate fines, beatings and torture are of frequent 
occurrence. 

The people petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the paramount power from 
whom the doings of the princes are not concealed, for relief, but with little success* 
The power that nurses the petty states fails to provide protection to the poor and 
oppressed people. If their doings were known to an average Englishman, he would 
hang his head in shame for his country. But Imperialism knows neither shame nor hu- 
manity. In sheer desperation the people took to civil resistance with all its consequent 
woe and suffering. This was represented as active rebellion. British troops were called 
to assist the state forces in suppressing this rebellion. Several people were shot 
down in Dhenkanel, Gangpur and Eanpur. XJnable to bear this repression a great 
exodus took place from these states. From 25 to 30 thousand people migrated into 
the province of Orissa. A demand supported by the British authority came from the 
rulers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus. The Congress Government in 
Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time a ministerial crisis was 
threatened. But the ministry resisted to the last the pressure from the Governor, 
Gangpur was another tragedy. A peaceful crowd was fired upon resulting in a 
great number of deaths. The popular demand for an inquiry was refused. The 
President of the States People’s Conference appointed a Committee of Inquiry but 
the British agent refused permission to this Committee to enter the State concerned. 

The British officials promised redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 
done or is likely to be done. 
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Limbdi 

Liinbdi is a small state in Kathiawad. It has a population of 40,003 and an 
average annual revenue of Rs. 9/0 , Oj 3. The in ddenee of taxation per capita in 
this state is Rs. 22.3, as against Rs. 0.3 for India. Every conceivable article of 
commerce is a state monopoly. The reader can imagine " the oppression practised 
in imposing the monopolies on an impoverished peasantry. When repeated 
entreaties and representations for relief failed the people under the guidance of the 
Praja 3Iandal had recourse to civil resistance. This was suppressed with frightful 
repression. The peasants were hunted out of their homes. The merchant class which 
formed the backbone of the movement came in for special attention. Their houses 
were allowed to be burnt and their property looted. When their life was made 
unbearable they performed Hijrat. Some people weakened under this terrible 
steamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of concession to the popular demand, some reforms are 
announced. They are an eye-wash. 

What has been narrated here is true of other states also. Derails vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, states in the Punjab, 
Bajputaua, Kathiawad, Karnatak, Central India and Simla States all tell the same 
tale of people awakening to the sub-human conditions of their existence, and 
mustering courage to live healthier and more normal lives and the same tale of 
repression, woe and sudering. 

The All India States Peoples Conference met this year at Ludhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It was a great success. It took stock of 
political awakening in states big and small. It passed a number of resolutions 
covering various aspects of the states’ problem. It welcomed the great awakening 
among the people of the states all over India and the progress made by them in 
their struggle for responsible government and establishment of civil liberty. It 
demanded the liquidation of the Indian states system. It expressed its appreciation 
of and gratitude to the National leaders, specially Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they ha(f given in the struggles of the states people and the part they are taking 
in guiding these. 

The Conference passed resolutions expressing its solidarity with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot, Mysore, Jaipur, Mewar and other states in their straggle 
for responsible government. It expressed its considered opinion that only those 
states which have a population exceeding 20 lakhs, or revenue exceeding 50 lakhs, 
could be units of a federated India. The rest of the states were to be suitably 
amalgamated. 

It called upon the public workers to organise constructive work, particularly 
in the villages, such as spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical relief and literacy etc. and through these services to secure the confidence 
of the masses. 

In view of this awakening and the Congress policy with regard to it, the 
Conference resolved that the struggle in Indian states should be co-ordinated with 
the wider struggle for Indian Independence- It authorised the Standing Committee 
to take steps to this end. The standing committee of the All-India State’s Peoples 
Conference adopted a resolution at Wardha authorising Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Dr. Pattabni Sitaramayya to represent the States Standing Committee before 
the Working Committee of Congress, 

Benefits op Congeess Goveenments 

The Congress Ministries resigned in the first week of October for reasons set 
forth in another part of the report. They functioned altogether for two years and 
some months. We give here a brief statement in figures of the benefits that have 
accrued to the people through the various legislative and executive measures under- 
taken by them while in office. 

These benefits were not confined to any particular community but were for 
the general mass of the people. In Bombay alone, the public, specially the poor, 
gained about seven crores annually from only 3 items, namely, prohibition, laoour 
and land legislation. In addition to this the peasants gained about 40 crores owing 
to the Debt Redemption legislation. Other provinces show as great advantages 
accruing to the public from the policies followed by Congress Governments. 

The figures given here are not exhaustive. They represent only a part of the 
benefits conferred by the Congress Governments. Their activities in the field of 
literacy, village uplift and social amelioration of the people have been as 
hruitfid* 
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Madras 


Item Cash value of the benefit per annum* 


Prohibition (Loss to the Government Rs. 65,00,000) 2,60,00,000 

Land Revenue Remission 1938-39.^ 71,40,00 

Potentially estimated p;ain to Agricultural debtors* 

Debt relief (The Agriculturists Relief Act.) 50,00,00,000 

Arrears written off under the Agricultural Debt Relief Act. 300,00,000 

Harijan uplift : 1937-38* 8,35,600 

1938- 39. 9,38,300 

1939- 40. 10,05,130 


Bombay 


XVD. 

1* Prohibition : The Government losing Rs* 180,00,000. 5,00,00,000 

2. As a result of the recommendations of the Textile 

Inquiry Committee adopted by the Congress Government. 95,00,000 

3. Amendment of the land Revenue Code. 30,00,000 

4. Debt Redemption bill. 30 to 40 crores of 

rupees (non-recurring). 


United Provinces 


Land Revenue ; Remission in revenue, 

(1) to Landlords 

(2) to Tentants 

Remission of Stayed Arrears Act 

Prohibition 

Sugar Cane Control : 

(1) 1938-39 

(2) 1939-40 

Orissa 

1. Orissa Tenancy Act* 

2. The Madras Estates Land Act Amendment Bill 

(awaiting the Viceroy’s assent). 10,00,000 

3. Water rate in North Orissa under the Mahan adi system was reduced by 25 
per cent as a permenent measure from 1938. The canal irrigation system is extended. 

4. Grazing fee is reduced in all government forests by 50 per cent. New 
conveniences are made available in South Orissa. 

5. Labour : The system of unpaid Labour and rasad are abolished. The 
Orissa Money-lenders Act was passed by which, among other things, no money- 
lender could recover more than an equal amount of the principal as interest. 

6. The Orissa Court fees Act was passed which reduces scales of court fees 
in South Orissa. 

7. Prohibition of opium was introduced in the district of Balasore. 


3.57.00. 000 
10,71.00,000 

9.00. 00.000 

1 . 00 . 00.000 

2,00.00,000 
6,00 00,000 


4.00.000 


Assam 


1* The grant of from 25 per cent* to 31J per cent 

remission in the land revenue assessment for 1938-39. 28,00,000 

(non-recurring) 

2. Flood Relief operations. 8.00,000 

3. Education : An Educational grant of. 2,80,000 

4. 1939-40 Remission. 42,00,000 


4. Prohibition : Total prohibition of opium was introduced in Dibrugarh and 
Sibsagarh subdivisions from April 15, 1939* The experiment was welcomed with 
enthusiasm, many voluntary agencies sprang up to push forward the campaign. A 
large number of treatment centres and temporary hospitals were opened where the 
addicts were treated by trained doctors. About 10,000 registered and over 5000 
unregistered addicts were cured of the opium habit. Loss of revenue from the 
sale of opium is estimated at Rs, 4,50,000 and the cost of the campaign at Rs. 

*1 ATk AATi i o 1 
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Bihae 

Item Cash value of the benefit per annum* 

Tenancy Legislation. 2,^.00,000 

The Bihar Bugar Factories Control Act* 1 ,.jCo'X-’‘aO 

(This year being an abnormal year, 
the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Rs. crores). 

Prohibition. (Loss of Revenue Rs. 20 lakhs) 60,00,000 

Debt legislation : Under the Bihar Money Leaders’ Act maximum rates of 
interest have been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in case of secured and 12 per cent p. a. 
in case of unsecured debts, subject to the proviso that in no case shall the interest 
paid exceed the principal. 

Cexteal Peovixces 


Relief in Land Taxes. Es. 11,57,170 

Textile Labour. 5,00,030 

Prohibition 

(The Govt, losing 9 lakhs). 27,00,000 

Reduction in Grazing etc. 1,15,000 

Irrigation rates. 2.00,000 

Debt Conciliation up to 

March 1939. 5,53,00,000 


Obseevence of Days 

A large number of ‘Days’ were observed during the year under report. The 
year began"^ with the President Subhas Chandra Bose’s appeal to observe 23rd April 
as anti-war Day. Meetings were held all over the country where resolutions were 
passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the British Parliament em- 
powering the Central Government to act^ independently of the provincial Govern- 
ments in the event of war emergency arising at any time, thus curtailing further 
the powers of the Provincial Governments. The resolutions also affirmed India’s 
resolve to non-violently resist any attempt involving India in such a war or to 
exploit India’s man-power or natural resources for war purposes. 

The national week was observed throughout the country from April 6 to 13. 
Meetings, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Ehadi formed •as usual 
the principal features of the celebrations. April 13th was observed as the 
Jaiianwala Bagh day. 

May 21 was observed as the Political prisoners’ Day throughout the country in 
response to the President’s appeal. At meetings held, speeches were made urging 
the release of political prisoners, especially in Bengal and the Punjab. 

The country celebrated Gandhiji’s seven tyfirst birth^y^ with enthusiasm. A 
whole fortnight was devoted to the promotion of activities dear to Gandhiji, 
such as the propaganda and sale of Ehadi. Large stocks of Ehadi were disposed 
of. Public meetings were held everywhere and the significance of Gandhiji’s life, 
message and philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory resolu- 
tions passed. 

January 26th was observed, as every year, as the Independence Day. This 
year’s celebrations had a special significance. To the usual independence pledge 
was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out preparatory 
to the struggle ahead. The Working Committee allowed all those who had any 
conscientious objection to pledge themselves to ply the charkha regularly, to refrain 
from repeating that part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, was celebrated with special enthusiasm. It began with 
Parbhat Pheries followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening there 
were huge processions terminating in public meetings where the full implications 
of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. After that the pledge 
was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. There was no interference 
on the part of the "Government and the day passed off peacefully. As usual 
members of all communities and classes participated in the celebrations. Our 
Muslim countrymen were as conspicuous by tneir presence as in other years in 
spite of the appeal of the League President to boycott the day. 


36 



The National Liberal Federation 

21st. Session — Allahabad — 27th. to 29th. Dec. 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The twenty-first session of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the 27th. December 1939 and continued till the next two days under 
the presidency of Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Pt. Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Chairman of the 
Eeception Committee, delivered the welcome address, in the course of which, 
he said : — 

We are meeting this year at a time of great political crisis both national and 
international. Events are moving in Europe with such rapidity that it is difficult to 
foresee the further developments of the present troubles in other parts of the world. 
Our position in India is by no means free from anxiety and while we are not to 
take a panicky view of the situation we have at the same time not to be so over- 
confident as to consider ourselves absolutely safe and invulnerable. 

Under the pressure of its left wing the Congress has formulated its recent 
demands in a manner which has created an unfortunate situation. The Congress is 
evidently going to continue its ‘non-co-operation^ in different degrees of intensity in 
future as the needs of the moment as understood by it may require, till its demands 
are fully conceded. There is no doubt that if the present condition of uncertainty 
and tension is allowed to continue long, it will lead to development which would 
neither facilitate the growth of ordered freedom in India nor would be helpful to 
Britain at a time when it is engaged in a life and death struggle. The policy of 
Great Britain in its relation to India in the vital matters of finance, trade and 
defence has not undergone any material change. 

It is quite legitimate to enquire whether the declared aims and intentions of 
Great Britain relate only to Europe or whether India too has any place in the 
picture of the future which is to ensure ‘the laying of a foundation of a better inter- 
national system,’ Assurances have no doubt been given in the Viceroy’s Declara- 
tion and in the statements subsequently made on behalf of the British Government 
in Parliament that the goal of British policy is the attainment of Dominion Status 
by India of the same character as is enjoyed by the self-governing dominions and as 
is contemplated by the Statute of Westminister. But we all know how the assu- 
rances given on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by Lord Halifax when he was 
Viceroy were sought to be explained away when the new ^ Government of India Act 
was brought on the Statute Book. Our past experience since the time of the Charter 
Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 has taught us the painful lesson that, 
words of promise uttered to the ear can be conveniently broken to the heart. The 
prospect of Dominion Status at some indefinite future period cannot and will not 
satisfy any shade of public opinion in India to-day. The attainment of such status 
by India within a definite period and the framing of a constitution on a basis 
which will give it the substance of independence within that period is what India 
wants. 

The condition laid down by the Viceroy that the communal differences in the 
provinces must be settled first before any advance can take place in the character of 
the Central Government, is open to serious objection. This is clearly a retrogade 
move as no such conditions were contemplated for the introduction of the scheme 
of Federation under the Act of 1935. Provincial autonomy with an irresponsible 
government at the Centre is an impossible position. A new strength must be 
given to it by transforming it into a responsible government, broadbased on the 
will of the people instead of using it as an instrument for imposing on the 
provinces the wdll of an unresponsive and irresponsible Executive. 

The British Government must simultaneously make up its mind to revise 
its policy regarding the organization of Indian Defence. It has to give up its 
attitude of mistrust and undue caution. In matters of finance and trade also 
England has to make up its mind to have a new approach in its relation to India 
and to change its angle of vision completely. 

The Congress wants to have a Constituent Assembly to be constituted on the 
basis of adult franchise to which only the ‘accepted minorities’ are to return their 
representatives in proportion to their numerical strength and from which the Indian 
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princes and the Europeans are to be excluded. One cannot help pointing out that 
lis not a practical scheme in the present circumstances and an undue insistence 
on the method of constituting^ it and on the authority which is to be assigned to it 
will lead us into new difficulties the extent and magnitude of which the ^ Congress 
leaders in their enthusiasm are apt to ignore. 

From an analysis of the present condition of things in India, it would be clear 
that the idea of a Constituent Assembly with the powers demanded for it by the 
Congress is unworkable. But all honest effort in the direction of hammering out a 
constitution which would meet the greatest amount of agreement among the Indians 
themselves first should be welcomed by every patriotic Indian, T£e history of 
Australia and Canada shows that the final stage was preceded by a number of 
conventions and conferences held from time to time with a view to arriving at 
some satisfactory solution of their problems. The Government should 
convene a conference of public men elected by the Provincial and Central 
legislatures as also representatives of trade and labour interests elected by 
various Chambers of Commerce and Central Labour organisations. Eulers of 
important States or the ministers nominated by them together with other Princes 
elected by the Chamber of Princes may also be invited to this Conference along 
with certain elected representatives from the State legislatures wherever they are 
established, A certain proportion of members may also be nominated by the 
Viceroy to represent interests and views which may" have been left unrepresented. 
The pooling together of Indian talent in some such manner for the purpose 
of framing a really progressive and acceptable constitution for India will well repay 
the trouble. 

It is sad beyond words that an erstwhile Nationalist leader like Mr, Jinnah 
should have of late adopted an extremely truculent attitude. To fan the fiame of 
communal bitterness is not only suicidal from the national standpoint but it is 
literally playing with fire. To such of our brethren in India who are still wedded 
to a communal approach towards national questions— whether they be Hindus, 
Muslims or others— let us say, Tause and think in what manner your common 
human interests and dignity can best be safeguarded.’ No Indian of whatever caste 
or community can rise his head high wiih the brand of slavery on his head. 

The Fresidentiai Address 

The following is the full text of the presidential address of Dr. i?. F. 
Paranjpye : — 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen.— I am deeply grateful to the 
reception committee and to my fellow-Liberals in the country for the honour they 
have done me in calling me to preside over the Federation a second time, I wish 
it had been possible to entrust this position to somebody more deserving than 
myself. I had the honour of presiding at our Lucknow session in 1924, and it is 
perhaps remarkable that the same individual is called again to preside at another 
session in the same province. Besides this I consider myself as, next to Maharashta, 
belonging to this province, having spent six happy years in your midst. I hope 
therefore that you will graciously overlook my shortcomings and give me your 
cordial co-operation in conducting successfully the proceedings of this important 
Conference. 

During the last year our party lost Sir Hormasji G. Dinshaw who joined our 
party at its very inception 21 years ago and was a great philanthropist and a 
staunch Liberal. We have also to mourn the loss of a member of our Council, 
Mr. B. S. Persha, a leader of the Komti community of Bombay, who was a member 
of our party since 1918, and Dr. Sir N. Choksey who was a distinguished Liberal 
and public worker of Bombay. 

The late Kunwar Eajendra Singh was a liberal stalwart and a tower of 
strength to the party, especially in U. P. He was a Minister under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms and resigned as a protest against the all-British personnel of 
the Simon Commission. His passing away is a grest loss to our party and the 
province. , , . , 

Further I cannot but refer to the great loss the whole country has sustained 
in the death of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Gaikwad of Baroda, a most capable and dis- 
tinguished ruler who was looked up to not only by his own subjects but by all 
Inmans as a trusted leader, keen on the all-sided progress of India. 

The Liberals may be comparatively few in numbers, especially if we only 
take into account those who openly proclaim themselves as such, but I am convin- 
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ced that the Liberal point of view is shared by a very wide section of our country- 
men and that we are the direct inheritors of the original political movement in 
India and are carrying the torch lighted by Dadabhai and Eanade, Pherozshah and 
Suren dranath, Gokhale and Wacha, A. M* Bose and W. C. Bonner jee, Hume and 
Wedderburn, Tayabjee and Telang and, shall say, even by Tilak and Malaviya. 

The Liberals are the legitimate successors of the old Congress, and "though 
for the last twenty years it has got into other hands and, casting ofl the well tried 
methods of old, sought new guides and followed new ways, we still firmly believe 
that our policy is ultimately more efficacious and will lead to abiding results. 

We are painfully conscious that our policy does not make the same appeal to 
the common man as some other policies do. While we admit that we Liberals do 
not put the same energy into our political propaganda and should take a lesson in 
this respect from other parties, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that middle 
parties that can only appeal to reason, commonsense ana experience are always apt 
to take a subordinate place in times of storm and stress. But we should not lose 
and realizing that in the broad stream of national life a few years are comparatively 
insignificant, and that sanity and statesmanship will ultimately prevail, carry on our 
work in the firm belief that we are the trustees of a glorious tradition and in full 
confidence that our work will surely bear fruit in the progress of our beloved 
country. 

The International Situation 

When we met last year in Bombay, the international horizon appeared 
dark. The Anschluss of Austria and the Munich settlement dismembering 
Czechoslovakia had been accomplished, the Sino-Iapanese ‘incident* was 
still continuing, and the conflict in Spain was going decidedly in favour of Franco, 
though still not at an end. The anti-Commintern pact between Germany, Italy 
and Japan was the chief feature of the world situation. Germany under Hitler, 
after tearing up the Treaty of Versailles, was frantically re-arming, and England 
and France were increasing their armaments in seli-defence, Poland which had 
helped herself to a slice of hapless Czechoslovakia, appeared to be one of the 
powerful countries of Europe, though it looked as if it was being gradually 
estranged from its alliance with France. Danzig continued to be an open sore. 
The League of Nations was gradually losing all its potentiality for successfully 
settling international disputes. Palestine was in great ferment owing to the violent 
conflict between the Arabs and the Jews. Abyssinia, though nominally conquered 
by Italy, was proving a hornet^s nest, both militarily and economically. The 
persecution of the Jews was going merrily on in Germany and Austria, and Italy 
had begun to take a leaf from her totalitarian sister in this abomination. Eussia, 
though hated and reviled by the dictators, appeared anxious to be recognized as a 
respectable member in the comity of nations, especially democratic nations, and 
democracies looked with sympathy and hopeful interest on the great economic and 
political experiment that was being carried out there. She professed strict adherence 
to the principles of international morality and sneered at the backwardness of 
democracies in carrying out sanctions against aggressor nations. 

Soon after the beginning of the year the clouds got darker still. Hitler not 
satisfied with his professed, and to a certain extent ostensibly reasonable, objective 
gathering up all Germans nnder the Eeich, swooped down upon Prague, and in 
one form or another incorporated Czechoslovakia into Germany. At last the 
democracies of England and France were roused to action. They gave undertakings 
to Poland, Eoumania, Turkey and Greece to go to their help in case of attack by 
Germany and redoubled their work on rearmament. Poland, with Danzing as the spear 
attack, was the immediate object of Hitler’s ambition. Everybody knew that effective 
help could not be given to Poland by England and France except with the coopera- 
tion of Eussia. So what appeared to be belated and almost unwilling negotiations 
began with Eussia. These were interminably protracted and at last came to nothing. 
In the meanwhile Eussia, which had so far professed the most unexceptionally 
con-ect international principles had been secretly negotiating a pact with Germany, 
and as soon as it was signed Germany felt that it was no longer liable to attack on 
both fronts and therefore suddenly attacked Poland. England and France declared 
war against Germany in accordance with their undertaking, but without Eussia they 
were unable to save Poland which was overrun within one month, Eussia, perhaps 
to stop Germany^ occupying the whole of Poland, also overran that hapless country 
^hich was partitioned betwem the Nazi and Communist dictators. The part of the 
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Polish loot that Eiissia obtained almost without firing a shot has efiectnally preven- 
ted German access to Koumania and the Balkans/ Biissia did not rest content 
with this bloodless accession of teri'itory. She began to exert pressure on Lithuania, 
Esthonia and Latvia whirh have for all practical purposes become Russian protecto- 
rates almost as the Indian States are of the Go\ernraeut of India. Not satisfied 
with this she began to try the same dodge with Finland, and this had led to serious 
military operations whose end cannot be" in doubt but which has evoked the sym- 
pathy of the whole world towards her. Russia has thus practically become the most 
powerful power in the Baltic, and Germany appears to nave lost more than she 
gained by her pact with Russia. * 

The war between Germany and the western democracies goes on for the 
moment at a snail's pace. One does not know how long this slate of things will 
last. Any small incident may further extend the area of the conflict. India has for 
the moment been far from tfie centre of active, operations, but dangers can very 
easily be conceived under some possible circumstances. Owing to the understanding 
between Russia and Germany, Italy is feeling disgruntled and is getting 
estranged from her recent partner in the Rome-Berlin axis. If Italy had stood by 
Germany, India would have immediately felt the effects owing to the Italian 
position on the Red Sea and the east coast of Africa. Even now if Russia and 
Germany decide to join forces and cooperate in active operations, a thing W'hich 
is not out of the range of practical possibilities, India will immediately be in 
some danger on its north-west frontier. It would, however, be useless to speculate 
on a future which is so uncertain and which is constantly changing. Suffice it 
to say that India's comparative safety for the present and also its liability to 
danger in future are dependent on the British connection. 

Lessoxts for India 

I have dilated at some length on the international situation as, over and 
above its intrinsic importance and its possible repercussions on India, it has several 
lessons for all of us. To the extremists on the left who, at least till recently, 
took their one directly or indirectly from Russia and dreamt of a communist 
regime in our country as the very antithesis of all imperialism, the sudden 
emergence of Russia as an imperialist power ready to trample on her weaker 
neighbours and to cast all ideas of international morality to the winds must have 
come as a great disappointment. There are of course some amon|| them who 
still swear by the name of Russia and can see nothing wrong in any of her 
actions ; but to most people Bolshevik Russia is now unmasked as Czaiist Russia 
under a different name with only a greater power of doing evil. To the vast 
majority of Congressmen who have adopted independence as India’s goal but who 
give only a lip service to the creed of non-violence it should be apparent that 
there is no place in these days for states that are fully prepared to defend themselves 
in all eventualities. 

It should be obvious to them that comparative safety lies only in an intimate 
association with a large and powerful organisation like the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Weakness and resulting non-violence will be no safeguard 
against nations that are out to grab as large portions of the world as 
they can. An independent India standing entirely alone on its own resources will 
inevitably fail a victim to some other power, be it Japan, Russia, Italy or 
Germany. 

Finally, the present international situation must serve as a warning to the 
British Government also. For nearly a century Britain has followed a policy in 
regard to India which is mainly dictated by suspicion Whatever basis there might 
have been for it immediately after the Mutiny, this policy has now been shown up 
as unstatesmanlike* If India had been properly organised for defence it would have 
had a tremendous weight on the international situation. Its vast man power and 
its almost infinite natural resources have not been utilised as they should have 
been. The present feverish activity appears like the attempts to begin to dig a well 
when the house is on fire. Anj measures taken now will require some time to 
produce their effect. One would have thought that the experience of the last war 
would have taught a useful lesson to our rulers, but that lesson was soon forgotten, 
and the policy of ‘divide and rule,’ of keeping India weak so that it should always 
require British support has been followed once again. May one hope that all sections 
of Indian and British opinion will, at least at this late hour, take a sane view of 
things and begin earnestly to prepare for a dangerous and uncertain future ? 
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Resignation of Congress Ministries 

An immediate result of the war on India has been the suspension of democra- 
tic government in seven provinces and the taking over by the Governors of the 
administration of these provinces in their own hands. Whatever one may think about 
the way in which the Congress ministries have carried on the administration for 
27 months— and I shall have something to say about it later— these resignations 
are to be regretted in every way. The whole position appears to have been grossly 
mismanaged both by the British Government and the Congress ministries, Govern- 
ment appear to have overlooked the fact that the India of 
1989 is different from the India of 1914 and to assume that Indian self-respect will 
reconcile itself to any action that Government may independently take. While 
there would probably have been very little opposition from the Indian public to 
range India on the side of the democracies in opposition to Nazi Germany if 
Indian leaders and perhaps the Central Legislature had been consulted beforehand, 
Indians feel that they continue to be tied to the coattails of Britain and that their 
self-respect counts for naught with the authorities. Indians recognize that defence 
measures have to be taken in secrecy long beforehand but it should have been 
possible to secure that acquiescence of the leaders of Indian opinion in the central 
and even provincial legislatures before Indian troops were sent abroad to Egypt, 
Singapore and other places. With a genuine desire to consult and respect Indian 
opinion there would have been no difficulty in convincing the Indian public about 
the necessity of this move. Further when war was actually declared a secret 
session of the Central Legislature should have been immediately called to acquaint 
India with all aspects of the question, and India would have become a belligerent 
voluntarily instead on the mere fiat of the British Government. The various 
statements made later by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State could have been 
made then, though perhaps in a different tone and in more conciliatory phrases. 
Government should not have depended merely on the offers of help from Indian 
Princes— these are naturally to be expected as a matter of course— but should have 
done something to appeal to the heart of the Indian people. 

But Government appears to have taken merely a formal and legalistic view 
of its position and immediately declared India a belligerent. This reading of the 
situation appears justified from a consideration of the declarations made by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru immediately on the declaration of 
war. But imagination is the last thing our Government possesses and 
a fine opportunity of winning the heart of India was allowed to slip. 

Congress Demand for a Declaration 

But, if Government did not show any imagination in dealing with the situation, 
I am afraid the Congress organization allowed itself to be rushed into a position 
from which escape is difficult. While the first thought of the Mahatma and the 
Pandit were statesmanlike and generous, all this changed when the working 
committee of the Congress was called to discuss the situation. The effects of m b 
psychology were immediately apparent in such a meeting. Instead of confining 
itself to the war situation it made a demand for an immediate declaration of the 
war aims so far as they related to India. Now it should have been obvious to 
everybody that such aims could only be laid down in general terms, and definite 
words or dates were impossible to announce while the war was just in its initial 
stages. Nobody can prophesy the actual situation at the end of the war. Govern- 
ment put forward, not only as a mere debating point but as a real difficulty, the 
existence of communal tension as the main obstacle in the way of giving a cate- 
gorical undertaking. The Congress should not have laid itself open to such a retort 
or made such a fanciful or impracticable demand as the convocation of a constituent 
assembly. It should have addressed itself to the task of achieving Hindu-Moslem 
unity and not indulged in a wordy warfare with Mr, Jinnah by means of declara- 
tions, statements or articles in the Harijan, all of which have merely resulted in 
making the communal tension even greater. It should have taken Government at 
its word when it said that the aim of the British policy was the establishment of 
dominion status in India and replied somewhat as follows, ‘You say that you wish 
to put India in the way of attaining full dominion status. We accept your state- 
ment at its full face value. But you know as well as we do that it involves full 
preparedness to defend ourselves. We see the grave external dangers facing India. 
What immediate steps are you going to take to make India self-sufficient in 
matters of defence ? The acid test of your bonafides is a readiness tp 
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help India in this matter. Take Indian public opinion into full confidence and 
lose not a moment in taking; all necessary steps to organize the power of the coun- 
try both in men and resources. Above all, therefore, change drastically your defence 
and external policy ; cease to regard India with suspicion, give her your full 
confidence ; treat her as an equal ;"rake steps to Indianise the army ; do not depend 
upon only a few classes for your defence forces but make the army, air force and 
navy broad-based on the whole of the Indian people ; organize Indian industries 
on a firm footing irrespective of any temporary ill-efieets on British industries ; 
start new industries which are of basic national importance ; encourage Indian 
shipxing and do not thwart it in the interests of vested British capital. Also give 
up your conscious or sub-conscious dependence on the divisions among Indians for 
the continuance of British rule. Encourage the rulers of Indian States to introduce 
responsible government there in the same way as in British provinces. Do all the^e 
things and the whole of India will rally ‘by to your side as one man/ If the 
Congress had taken some such line there would have been no chance for making 
debating points as are now being made on both sides. On the one hand such a 
practical attitude would have been appreciated by the people of England and the 
world in general, and India would have had the whole British people, who are 
broadly speaking, lovers of democratic freedom, on its side. On the other hand 
a programme like this when fully carried out would make India truly capable of 
Swaraj— call it independence or dominion status— and nobody would then be able 
to resist a demand for it. Instead of such a practical and straightforward statement 
of India’s demands which everybody can understand and accept as reasonable, the 
Congress, as is its wont, continues to harp on vague phrases and meaningless 
forinulage which, even if accepted, will lead in future^ to endless diiiieulties" of 
interpreration and charges of bad faith on both sides. 

Yiceeoy’s offee. of change at the centue 

In its insistence on words and formulae the Congress missed the 
possibility of making a gi’eat advance which could have been made without 
a great change in the Government of India Act. In his original statement 
the Viceroy offered to^ form a consultative committee, on which public opinion 
would be fully represented, to help in the prosecution of the war. The 
offer was so vague and so dependent on the personal predilections of the autho- 
rities that it was rightly rejected by all parties. In the succeeding discussion with 
Mr. Gandhi, however, this offer w’as considerably modified, and the Viceroy agreed 
to nominate certain public leaders to his Executive Council. This offer was also 
contemptuously rejected by the Congress. To me it appears that this was a great 
mistake. This suggestion could probably have been hammered into the form of a 
cabinet responsible to the legislature and a convention might have been established 
whereby if one of these new ministers in charge of any departments lost the confi- 
dence of the legislature he would have had to resign. At present one of the great 
defects of our transitional machinery of government is the irresponsible and irre- 
movable personnel of the Central Government. For a le^al and formal change in 
the Central Government in all its aspects much time and energy would have to be 
spent by Parliament to make the necessary alterations in the Government of India 
Act, a thing which would have been impossible at the present moment ; hence an 
attempt should have been made to put the proposal of the Viceroy into an acceptable 
shape. It may not have given a very great deal but it cannot at the same time be 
considered altogether insignificant. It is the duty of practical men to take what- 
ever is offered provided it is a part of an acceptable whole and use this part itself 
as a lever to get the remainder. The history of the British Cabinet system itself 
shows that it attained its present form by gradual and even imperceptible steps 
during a period of over a hundred years. This is not the first instance by any 
means when the Mahatma has by nis absurd insistence on formal terms l(^t a 
golden opportunity of getting a valuable step forward in the path of India’s 
progress. 

A Constituent Assembly 

The insistence on a constituent Assembly seems to be equally impolitic. The 
scheme can be riddled with objections and its discussion is likely to create further 
difficulties* It seems magnificent to call such an assembly elected on adult suff- 
rage ; but does one seriously think that the illiterate villager, who would form the 
vast portion of the eleciorate, is capable of pronouncing an opinion upon compli- 
cated matters like the machinery of the Government of a vast country like India ? 
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Is ifc too uncharitable to say that Mr* Gandhi expects to carry the uneducated 
voter off his feet by means of a whirlwind campaign m which high-sounding 
words like truth, ahimsa, Charkha^ dharma, untouchability reinforced, if need be, 
by the threat of’ a fast, would be used as slogans to give him a mandate to do what 
he likes ? Is it not likely that such a campaign will lead to inter-c 9 mmunal riots 
unless there is previous understanding with the leaders of other parties ? Already 
there have been several modifications of the original idea of the adult suffrage ; 
minorities are to be given the right of separate election for the purpose of electing 
this assembly ; the question of weightage has been left beautifully vague ; the ques- 
tion of the representation of Indian states has been untouched ; the way in which 
minorities of opinion that do not bow the knee at the Shegaon shrine are to be 
represented has been left unconsidered ; and a vast number of other questions have 
been held over possibly to give a chance to the Mahatma’s ‘inner voice’ to express 
itself* Several of these questions are to be first settled, according to Mr* Gandhi, 
by a consultation among the leaders of the various parties, or even by the award 
of the Government which it is intended to replace* If such an agreement is possible 
on these vital preliminary points in regard to the formation of the constituent 
assembly by a friendly discussion between the leaders or even through the benevol- 
ent intervention of Government itself, what objection can there be to such discussion 
on the whole question of our constitution itself ? If the thing is possible in one 
connection it should be possible in another. I am reminded of the ambitious 
chemist who desired to discover a reagent which could dissolve every solid substance, 
but was nonplussed when asked by a plain man in what receptacle he was going to 
store this reagent. Is it too much to say that Mr* Gandhi is like this chemist who 
does not see such a practical objection to his ambitious scheme ? The history of 
all constituent assemblies, whenever they appear to have succeeded, shows that the 
ground was first of all fully prepared by informal discussion among all leaders and 
by securing an almost complete preliminary unanimity, and then, if at all it was 
considered necessary, a formal cachet of approval was given to it by means of a 
constituent assembly if it could be convoked. Many such ambitious projects have 
on the other hand led to heated disputes that ended in nothing as at the time of 
the French Eevolution. 

I am inclined to think that a more appropriate course for our leaders would 
be to follow the path, which though it actually failed in the end, seemed to be so 
promising, and get together a smml informal and manageable conference like that 
Wich drafted the Nehru report. Even Pandit Jawaharlal may condescend to take 
a leaf out of his father's book. 

To me it appears to have been a tactical mistake on the part of the Congress 
to insist at this juncture on a formal declaration by Government about the future 
system of government in India with a veiled threat of non-cooperation. While I 
say this I am equally clear that Government of its own accord should have come 
out with an appeal and a declaration of policy which would have stirred the ima- 
gination of the Indian people and enlisted their heart, as I believe their head 

already was, on the side of the democracies which had taken up arms in defence 

of freedom and international order* Thus there has been a lamentable series of 
lost opportunities on both sides, and instead of cordial cooperation there has been 
interminable and fruitless discussion in a huckstering spirit. Everybody knows that at 
the end of the war everything wiil change and India cannot remain as it was* Even as a 
result of the last war there occurred developments, which, however disappointing 
and halting, did mean some improvement and could have led to much greater pro- 
gress, if our leaders as well as Government had played the game in a spirit of 
mutual understanding* Now 20 years have revolutionized the whole outlook. 
Awakened India cannot be disregarded any more, and if it cheerfully and whole- 
heartedly ranges itself on the side of the allies, its future progress would have 

been assured* It is not too late even now. The allies are faced with a problem 
far more difficult than they were 25 years ago, and Indian support will count a 
deal both from the moral and material point of view. The outlook of the British 
has also materially altered, and there would have- been very little opposition even 
from the die-hards of Britain to a radical change in India’s constitution* I must 
notice another consequence of the different attitudes taken on the one hand by the 
Congress and on the other by Muslim leaders like Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan and 
Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq and by the Indian States. When after the war there is renewed 
consideration of the Indian problem, British statesmen will necessarily be influenced 
by this contrast, and at least unconsciously, their weight will be on the side of 
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those sections and against the large mass of nationalist India a veiy large pro- 
portion of whom are Hindus. Hindus already hare had to make unreasonable 
concessions to those sections in the form of weigh tage and disproportionate repre- 
sentation in services and legislatures to secure their support ; is it wise on their 
part to increase their own liitficulties in future and make the achievement of a 
purely democratic India, in which caste and creed and class have no place, even 
more difficult than it need have been ? 

WoRKI^"G OF Provincial Democracy 

Eight provincial Governments in which Congress had a big majority have been 
niling their provinces for over two years and have now resigned. In seven of these 
provinces Governors have assumed full powers of Government, and in the remaining 
tour provinces responsible democratic governments are still functioning. It is now 
time to take stock of the situation and examine the prospects of democracy in 
India. In the first place the fears entertained by the British die-hards about the 
transfer of law and order to popularly elected ministries have on the whole proved 
unfounded. Though there have been many complaints, some of them with a subs- 
tratum of truth but most of them without any foundation, one can say in general 
that responsible government in the provinces has proved moderately successful. The 
Ministers have worked hard and done their best to carry out their programme, though 
signs of inordinate hurry, want of previous experience, and excessive anxiety to 
consolidate their own party rather than advance the interests of the country as a 
wffiole and conciliate minorities, have been but too evident. Policies have been 
followed and legislation has been enacted which have not produced all the effects 
desired. Occasionally there has been a tendency to ride roughshod over classes in. 
which their opponents have predominance. In spite of high sounding phrases on 
their lips most of the ministries have not shown themselves to be better than tJie 
previous bureaucratic Governments in the distribution of patronage or to be above 
manipulating rules and regulations to get their own supporters out of tight corners. 
The old trick of appointing committees or commissions of investigation to get 
rid for the time being of unpleasant questions has been fully learnt. Many high 
sounding promises have been entirely forgotten or even explained away. Financial 
commitments have been made which it would be very difficult to meet in their 
entirety. Some of the minorities have been nibbed on the wrong side, and they 
feel so disgruntled that they are expressing their delight at the resigimtion of the 
ministries. Sectional, linguistic and class favouritism is not unknown. There has 
been a recrudescence of communal tension. With all these criticisms the single 
fact that the Governors have not felt themselves called upon to exercise their re- 
served powers owing to any serious invasion of the rights of minorities shows that 
the machine of provincial autonomy can work, even though creakily. I here is 
reason to hope that if the elected legislatures and their responsible cabinets are 
allowed to work in full independence, unfettered by extraneous interference, demo- 
cracy will be found to have a suitable soil in our country. 

Totalitarian Tendencies 

The great danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism both in the Congress and the Muslim League. 

In a true democracy the elected representatives must realize their responsibility 
to their electors, and the cabinet to the elected representatives. If by the interposi- 
tion of an extraneous authority the sense of this responsibility is deadened, 
democracy cannot be said to be stable whatever external facade it may have or ^ by 
whatever name it may choose to call itself. The Congress ministries in the eight 
provinces could not by any stretch of imagination be called responsible to the 
members of their legislatures or the primary electors. They are the bond slaves 
of a small junta called the Parliamentary Committee and of the M^atma who 
really controls all organizations of the Congress and whose word is law. The 
electors are only expeetai to vote once in five years for the candidates representing 
Congress and take part in periodical demonstrations for the greater glory of the 
Mahatma or any of his henchmen of ^eater or less importance. As for the 
Congress members of the legislatures ‘theirs is not to question why, theirs is but to 
vote and lie’ often to their own convictions. All this goes under the name of 
discipline wMch is said to be necessary in a time of war, even of a non-violent 
character. By the way this continued use of military language in the mouth of 
the apostle of ahimsa appears to me to be mere cant. I can appreciate a sense of 
discipline in any organised body of individuals, but it should be so exercised as 

37 
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not to kill all sense of self-respect or independent judgment* I can understand the 
Congress laying down general lines of policy and comparing notes at intervals* 
But when it comes to one member of the Parliamentary Committee interfering in. 
the choice of the personnel of the cabinets, or in the details of administrative or 
legislative measures, even, if rumour is not a lying jade, in matters of appoint- 
ments great and small, in three or four provinces, we are no longer within the 
dominion of legitimate discipline but are dreadfully close to Fascism or Nazism* 
The last and the most important of the ten commandments of the Fascist militia 
is ‘Mussolini is always right’ ; the Nazis are taught that ‘Justice and Hitler’s will 
are one and the same’. In the Congress organisation from the humblest primary 
member of a village Congress committee to the Premier of a ^ province everybody 
has to regard the view or the Mahatma as sacrosanct. And this view may change 
as violently as you like. Thus the refusal in April 1937 to form ministries unless 
the Government gave an undertaking not to use their safeguarding powers, and 
the decision to form such ministries in July of the same year without obtaining 
such an undertaking, were both praised by the obedient Congressmen as the highest 
exhibition of statesmanship* The decision to fast at Rajkot and the decision to 

f ive up that fast a few days later without much having happened in the interval, 
oth sent our patriots into ecstacies as supreme illustrations or Mahatmaic grandeur. 
The Latin poet held up a woman’s heart as the perfect type of what is varying 
and changeable, but he obviously never came across a Mahatma in those primitive 
days I Seriously, this absurd veneration for the word of an individual, however 
eminent, is the absolute negation of the democratic ideal* We have in our country 
but too many of such deified men and the hosts of their misguided devotees ; but 
they generally wear a religious garb. But democratic politics is a practical busi- 
ness based on history, reason and experience ; it should not find a place for such 
supermen whether they are called a Duce, a Fuhrer or a Mahatma. If at the 
present time we express sympathy for democracies fighting for freedom, we should 
take care that we ourselves are unwittingly heading for the abyss of totalitarianism 
which is its very antithesis. 

What I have said about the totalitarian tendencies in the Congress 
applies in some measure to the Muslim League and some other organizations* 
Mr. Jinnah is claiming to be Muslim Mahatma whose word is law and who can 
take any decisions, like the recent decision to observe a day of thanksgiving at the 
recent resignation of Congress ministers without consulting his colleagues. He has 
not yet learnt all the tricks of Mahatmaship, but appears to be getting on. May 
one hope that the Muslims, with their long traditions of democratic equality, 
will not imitate this undesirable aspect of the Congress organization ? What demo- 
cracy wants are capable, farseeing and statesmanlike leaders, not a Leader with a 
capital ‘L*’ 


Hihdit-Mxjslim Tension 

The great obstacle in the way of India’s reaching its political goal is the 
growing want of confidence between the Muslim League and the Congress. In spite 
of any alleged detailed charges I think everybody will admit that these cannot be 
serious and cannot generally be substantiated. Of course in any particular place 
small matters loom large, and continual repetition of such charges increases the 
irritation. If anybody is bent on finding causes for grousing he can always find 
them* But sensible leaders should take care not to attach an exaggerated impor- 
tance to such matters and should try to smooth out such differences. But owing to 
the strained relations exactly the opposite course is being followed. On the side of 
the majority party there is too great an insistence on non-essentials which are 
being represented as matters of vital national concern* Thus the stress laid upon 
the Congress flag and the attempts to force it down upon all as a national flag 
leads to. the Muslim League insisting upon its own flag* After all a flag is a mere 
symbol, and it should be a symbol of unity rather than of discord and I hope the 
recent^ declaration of the Mahatma that it should not be hoisted at any place if 
there is any objection to it will be strictly followed by all Congressmen* The 
same is the case with the Bande Mataram song, the Charkha and Khaddar and 
Gandhi cap. All these may be very good in their way but the attempts to force 
them down the throats of others even though they may be in a numerical minority, 
only help to accentuate the tension. When the larger and more vital questions 
have been satisfactorily settled and there is a general feeling of friendliness every- 
where, it would not be very difficult to devise a national flag or to have a national 
anthem acceptable to all, I am not particularly attracted by a special party uniform 
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SB it seems to be an imitation of the black or brown shirts of the_ Fascists and 
Nazis ; still I consider that a generally accepted national dress -will add to^ the 
solidarity of the country, though this should evolve of itself rather than be specially 
invented and forced upon everybody. Similar remarks can be made about the Yiday 

Mandir scheme and other alleged causes of difference. The leaders should try to 

keep such matters in the background rather than bring them prominently forward* 
But unfortunately this is exactly what is often not being done. 

The main cause of all this tension is however the amour propre of both^ sides. 
The Congress considers itself entitled to represent the whole nation including the 
muslims, while the Muslim League wants to be recognised as the only body repre- 
senting the Muslims. To an observer who is in neither of these camps it seems 

that while there is some substratum of truth in both these claims they cannot be 

fully sustained. The Congress is undoubtedly the biggest and best organised 

political body in the country. But it cannot be considered as the sole representa- 

tive of all sections. In spite of the presence in it of a few Muslims and in spite 
of various attempts at mass contact with them, one must admit the large body of 
Muslims do not regard it as representing themselves and do not consider their 
interests safe in its hands. This may be an unreasonable attitude on their part, 
but it is absurd to deny its existence. The landlords and capitalists have 

also not joined it in any large numbers. We Liberals also do not belong 
to it though we are always prepared to support many individual items 

in its programme. In spite of the praise-worthy efforts of the Mahatma 
for the uplift of the Harijans there is, I believe, a feeling among them that 
the sympathy of many Congressmen is only skin-deep, and it is undoubted 
that Dr. Ambedkar, their undisputed leader, has not identified himself with Congress 
activities like the Harijan Sevak Sangh intended for their advance. On the other 
hand the Kisan movement and the labour movement are undoubtedly critical of the 
aims and methods of the Congress, though they may not in all cases have formally 
separated from them. The Congress cannot entirely represent either the large body 
of progressive Hindu opinion represented by Mr. Savarkar, Bhai Parmanand and Dr. 
Moonje, or the large though comparatively silent body of Sanatani Hindus who 
sigh for the revival of ancient Hindu culture. I leave out of account the question 
of the attitude of the Indian States and their peoples, though any national political 
movement must include them in its purview. In view of all these facts the Congress 
cannot claim to be the sole repi’esentative of India, though it is the most important 
single political body in the country and though it can command huge majorities in 
many provinces, which perhaps is partly explained by the general existence of single- 
membered constituencies which tend to leave minorities unrepresented and also by 
the glamour attaching to Mr. Gandhi’s name and personality. 

The Muslim League 

It is unnecessary to examine in the same detail the claim of the Muslim League. 
But in this case also it may be generally admitted that it is the most important 
organisation among the Muslims. Owing to the intense background of religion, 
dissidents among tiiem are not so vocal as in the case of the Congress, though one 
can name the Shias, the Momins and others as at least indifferent to the League. 
It is probable also that many of the younger educated Muslims are not attracted to 
the League, partly because they are not fanatically religious and partly because they 
consider that a national movement must have a broader base than mere religion. 
There is also an appreciable number of nationalist Muslims whose leader is Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, of Communist-minded Muslims who are attracted by Bolshevism, 
and of Muslim reformers who regard modern Turkey of Kamal Ataturk as an 
example to follow. It may be said in general terms that the claim of the Muslim 
League is as well or as ill-founded as the claim of the Congress, When there is 
any disinclination to accept these claims it is sound policy not to make them but 
to depend upon actual work and the intrinsic merit of their programmes for their 
tacit acceptance by all. But both bodies are now making these claims a matter of 
prestige, and when in any dispute prestige comes in, commonsense and sanity are 
sure to go out. 

Bhoauening Congress Cabinets 

How to solve this question of strained Hindu-Muslim relations is the question 
of the hour. The immediate causes of riots are wellknown ; cow-slaughter, music 
before mosques, conversion and other religious or quasi-religious matters can I 
I believe, be settled if there is a will to settle them on the part of the leaders, * 
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The real cause is political in nature. Muslims feel that being in a minority 
they are likely to be oppressed by the majority community. This is really an absurd 
idea, as in political matters Hindus do not generally act unitedly as Hindus but 
are ciivided into many parties and sections, first on the score of political and econo- 
mic differences of outlook and secondly on account of the distinctions of caste, 
language, religious opinions and province. They are not known to act together, and 
I do not think that the Muslim fear is well grounded. 

But taking facts as they are, it is desirable to see if any political remedies can 
be devised so that the two communities can learn to work with one another. The 
Muslims feel that in the eight provinces their true representatives are not in the 
cabinets and that the admission of one or two Muslims who do not belong to the 
Muslim League is not only no answer to their complaint but is an added grievance, 
in that it is an obvious attempt to divide the Muslims by offers of place and position 
to non-representative Muslims. On the other hand they contend that in the 
provinces in which the Muslims are in a majority the Hindu members of the 
cabinets are not men of straw but are people of weight in their community. 
I am inclined to think that there is a basis of truth in the Muslim 
complaint. The Muslim members of cabinets must be generally acceptable 
to their own community in the same way as the Hindu members to theirs. The 
Congress majority rely upon the principle of joint responsibility and are keen on 
preserving strict party discipline. It, therefore, will not admit any Muslim member 
into its cabinet unless he is prepared to sign the Congress ^ pledge, put on the 
Congress uniform, and accept, at least in name, all Congress principles and practices 
all of which are not political in character. It seems to me that the first step to 
ease the injured amour propre of the Muslims is to give up the insistence on the 
Congress pledge and other non-essential elements of the Congress creed and practices. 
The majority should enunciate a definite programme of political and economic 
measures which it desires to carry out within the term of the legislature. If the 
Muslim League or any of its members is prepared generally to accept this programme, 
place should be found for such in the cabinet. It may happen that on one or two 
points there may be a difference of view, but on such questions free vote should be 
allowed and the decision should be left to the unrestricted judgment of the Assembly 
without the use of the party whips. Such a freedom of voting is not unknown 
even in British cabinets, and I know of at least one instance where even in the 
Moiiey-Minto Councils a member of the Executive Council was, for conscientious 
reasons, allowed to abstain from voting on the Government side, and it may be 
mentioned in passing that tius abstention led to the defeat of Government by one 
vote. It may he generally expected that when a body of intelligent men, drawn 
together by a general consensus of views, work daily together in intimate association, 
such cases will not be frequent and there will be a good deal of give-and-take 
between them. It will be generally agreed that the Congress majority is inclined to 
treat all opposition with scant courtesy, to make every vote a party one, thus 
making its members mere automata, and to carry out the behests of the High 
Command with a high hand. For the satisfactory working of democratic institu- 
tions there must be a desire to treat every opposition with respect and to yield on 
points on which the opposite party makes out a good case in debate, even though 
it is against the previous decision of the party in power. The large majorities which 
the Congress party has in seven provinces appear to have turned its head, and its 
want of consideration to its opponents had made all minorities feel disgruntled and 
sullen. If no victory in constitutional argument can avail, people’s minds naturally 
turn to extra-constitutional ways of action. The Congress party in the legislatures 
should learn the lesson of the saying, Tt is good to have a giant’s strength, but it 
is cruel to use it like a giant.’ 


. . modification of the rigorous party discipline seems to be called for if the 

injured feelmgs of Muslims and other minorities are to be allayed. It is not a 
great deviation even from the strict democratic practice of England, where in times 
of great stress all parties combine to form national Governments without giving up 
their own fundamental principles. Cannot India try various new meSiods and 
work out a system which will best suit its own peculiar conditions ? The one 
most important point is to bring various communities together on purely political 
ana ^onomic platforms and to do away with communal parties altogether. This 
can be done by winning each other’s confidence. Riding the high horse on the 
j majorities is not the best way of attaining the object. It may be 
worth while studying the constitution of a country like Switzerland where three 
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dearly marked linguistic divisions of the country have long learnt to work in 
harmony for the good of the Motherland. There the German, the French or the 
Italian speaking constituents of the population do not cherish any extra-territorial 
loyalty to Germany, France or Italy, as they all feel that they can fulfil their 
destinies in their own land. There all the three languages are treated alike by the 
state, nor is there any distinction between the Eoman Catholic or Protestant 
populations so far as their country is concerned, 

The Defence Problem 

I earnestly trust that the leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League and 
other parties and sections in the country will come together and in a conciliatory 
spirit work out the country’s programme for the future. Keeiimination must be 
avoided and a determined efibrt must be made to reach a settlement. There may 
be some difficulties from the British Government, but in the present state they will 
surely not be insuperable. Britain has learned that a strong and contented India, 
an India which as an equal partner in the British commonwealth of nations, is a 
great asset to the whole structure. 

In the long range programme to be carried out the defence problem must 
naturally loom the largest. The army should have to be completely Indianized, 
its standing strength probably increased and its trained reserves multiplied mani- 
fold. In a world full of nations armed to the teeth and regardless of any sanctions 
except those of force, India cannot continue to be weak and defenceless. Its vast 
population must be made military-minded, its young educated men should be 
trained in the arts of modern warfare and should have all opportunities for a 
military career. 

The distinction between enlisted and non-enlisted clauses or between militaiy 
and non-military castes should be at once abolished. During the great war young 
men from the office desk who had no idea of military duties became efficient officers, 
soldiers, sailors or pilots after a short training. Way cannot the same be possible 
in India ? In this connection I would once again urge the necessity of making 
a modicum of military training compulsory for all university students. [ And it 
is interesting to observe that on the motion of a distinguished Liberal, Dr. G. S. 
Mahajani, principal of the Fergusson College, Poona, the Bombay Legislative 
Council passed a resolution this year accepting this, and I understand that it was 
forwardea with a favourable recommendation by the Congress Government to the 
Government of India. I hope early action will be taken in this matter. ] If they 
are required to do this, there will be less opposition to extend military training to 
other classes I do not propose universal compulsion at this stage but I earnestly 
plead for a wider dissemination of militai‘y ideas and discipline among the mass 
of the people. Such measures will be useful not only from the military ideas and 
discipline among the mass of the people. Such measures will be useful not only 
fi*om the military point of view, but they will increase the economic and moral 
efficiency of the people of the country. 

The Air arm is now perhaps the most vital element of national defence, and 
India is most backward in this respect. A large increase in the Indian Air Force 
is immediately called for, and, as a background for this, civil aviation must be more 
widely encouraged. Indians can make good pilots, engineers and technicians, but 
Government must be made to take all measures to use this ability which is lying 
unused. An air force will in all probability not be so costly as a large navy for 
which for many years we shall have to depend upon Britain in the main. At the same 
time the rudimentary organisation called the Indian navy of present must be a good 
deal expanded, and Indians should be taken in largest number for all ranks, and 
it should be completely Indianised at no distant date, though for the moment we 
shall want the help of capable officers of the British navy with its long glorious 
traditions to train our own officers and men. I realise that all these developments 
will cost far more than at present ; but I am convinced that when Indians feel 
that they are the necessary steps to the attainment of their full political stature, 
there will be little serious objection to them on their part. Let India be convinced 
that there is a genuine, earnest and well-planned programme and there will be a 
readiness to bear any sacrifices. 

iNDiJsmiAL Planning 

Defence, however, requires not only men in the fighting services but complete 
mdustrial organisation to provide munitions and other material. For this purpose 
industrial planning is as necessary as the training of personnel. I am very glad to 
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see that the Congress executive has appointed a national planning committee 
under the chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru, and I hope it will 
lay down a comprehensive programme and that provincial and central Governments 
will carry it out vigorously. If the Pandit can do this work satisfactorily, he will 
be doing far more for the country than any amount of polemical recrimination. 
In this connection I mut also urge the encouragement of Indian shipping in all 
ways, and cordially support the proposal to restrict coastal shipping to Indian 
concerns as is done by many other countries. Just as wide-spread civil aviation is 
a necessary background to an efScient air force, an extensive merchant marine is 
essential to a national navy. On several points we are likely to come into conflict 
with vested foreign interests, but if all Indian parties continue to make a united 
demand for such national reorganisation as well as for political advance it cannot 
be long withstood. 

Federation 

It is not my desire to speak at any great length on purely political reforms. 
Full Dominion Status is what we all aim at, and every political measure must be a 
step in the direction of its attainment. In its broad outlines the India Dominion that 
we envisage must be federal in structure with the subordinate administrations having 
clearly marked functions. I am in favour of a strong Central Government, for 
there is but too great a fissiparous tendency in India, and we should be careful 
to discourage it as far as possible. Indian States will necessarily have to form 
component parts in such a federation. When we find that the best minds of 
Europe are groping towards a European Federation, in which the present ^ indepen- 
dent nations will shed some of their existing privileges, as the solution of the 
present malaise of their continent, we should beware of preparing trouble for our- 
selves in future by entrenching the component units of an Indian federation too firmly 
in their particularist privileges. One of the great drawbacks of the new Govern- 
ment of India Act is that it shows too great a tenderness for the rights of the 
components of the Federation, and the Indian States in particular are to make hard- 
ly any sacrifices for the privileges of joining it. They are looking too much to 
their treaty rights and prerogatives. But modern political thought requires that 
there must be some easily practicable method of revising treaties that are out of 
date, and Europe has come to its present deplorable condition because the provisions 
relating to treaty revision were found impracticable or were not acted upon. The 
Indian States must realise the changed condition of India and the world. When 
long standing imperial diadems have toppled down in the dust, and their wearers 
when not physically liquidated are in exile, Indian rulers should not insist too 
much on their outworn treaties or depend upon a foreign government for support. 
They should introduce reforms in their States and bring their people at least up 
to the political level of their neighbours in British provinces. Some of the far- 
sighted among them are already taking means to efiect this change, but they all 
should bestir themselves in good time, for the march of events may otherwise be 
too strong for them. The British Indian provinces also must adjust their provincial 
ambitions to the supreme need of having a strong centre. In every federation 
there is generally a well marked demarcation between the central and the pro- 
vincial sphere, but in any Federation worth the name the interests of the centre 
must ordinarily prevail ultimately against its subordinate member. 

Need of All-parties Conference 

The need of the hour is to secure peaceful political evolution in India. It is 
not to be secured by the delivery of political ultimatums, or by enunciating the 
minimum demands of any one section, or by too great an insistence on treaties or 
vested rights, or by any lanciful theories of racial superiority or capacity. If this 
evolution is brought about in conditions of strife and turmoil, it will leave behind 
it unsavoury memories which will hamper future progress. The best way is for all 
parties, the Government, the Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Sabha, the 
Scheduled classes, the Liberals and other sections, to come together in a spirit of 
friendliness and hammer out a solution by compromise. 

If^ all_ parties understand that too great an insistence on their own 
claim is likely to hai‘m the whole structure, that a free and honourable 
association with the British Commonwealth of Nations is to be preferred 
to a nominally independent existence which is ’bound to be precarious in the actual 
state of the world, ^ that religious considerations should be kept* out of practical 
questions of politics and economics, that full liberty of tiie individual is a goal 
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worth striving for, and that the raison detre of a state is only to secure this liberty 
to the individual, it will be possible to reach a peaceful solution of the Indian problem* 

In a conference of this kind the Liberals have an essential part to play. Theirs 
is the only party which is not based on religious affiliations and which believes in 
constitutional methods and gradual evolution. Still I am sure Indian Liberals will 
be prepared to co-operate whole-heartedly with any or all sections whatever may be 
"^eir theoretical differences with them. 

They firmly trust that a great future lies before their country and that their 
country will make its own contribution to the progress of the world. The world is 
for the moment out of joint. But it is only by a wise application of broad libe- 
ral principles that it will once more begin to tread the well-tried path of peaceful 
civilisation which is the surest condition for securing the happiness and contentment 
of humanity. 

I have confined myself to questions relating to India’s constitutional progress 
as these are at present occupying most attention in the country. I have left myself 
no time to speak at any length about matters of legislation and administration, 
both in the Central and Provincial sphere. Not that these matters are less important, 
for they affect the real happiness of the people and determine the pace of the 
country’s progi-ess. But I spoke about many of them fifteen years ago and do not 
wish to repeat myself more than I can help. Moreover, in our legislature, they 
receive detailed consideration, though unfortunately the point of view of the Liberals 
is often not adequately expressed owing to their absence from the legislatures. Such 
Questions refer to tenancy legislation, to schemes for debt redemption, to industrial 
disputes, to rural reconstruction, to reorganisation of education of all grades 
(includmg the Wardba Scheme), to the introduction of prohibition, to the use of 
repressive legislation to control movements of individuals and meetings and free 
expression or opinion by the press, to interference with ordinary processes of law to 
the distribution of patronage, to the treatment of the services, to the day-to-(iay 
relations between communities, to the uplift of the scheduled classes, to Shia-Sunni 
disputes, to the advancement and regulation of industries like sugar, textiles, &c. 
to industrial planning, to road development, to the administration of railways, and 
to a host of other matters. While on many of these questions the aims of govern- 
ments are admirable, the way in which they are being carried out leave much to 
be desired. On all these questions the Liberals have a definite outlook. On the one 
hand they refuse to remain stagnant and desire to move with the times ; on the 
other they generally eschew shock tactics, highsounding phrases and method of 
jobbery, graft and improper patronage. They put every question to the test of general 
good, dealing tenderly, but not too tenderly, with vested interests, but realising at 
the same time the need for well-considered changes. They have an intense bdief 
in the liberty of every individual consistently with similar liberty for all, and abhor 
all totalitarian methods in whatever form they may clothe themselves. ’ The leaven 
of liberalism as we represent it is therefore essential in the public life of our country 
and it is up to us to make our voice heard and felt* 

The times require that Liberals should bestir themselves and spread their views 
among a much wider section of the public than we unfortunately seem to be doing 
at present. Disappointments and neglect we may have to face ; but we should not 
lose heart. You cannot fool all the people all " the time, and I am sure that the 
innate practical sense of our people will ere long come back to the gospel of 
rational progress, individual freedom of thought and action and the greatest goad of 
the greatest number. Shall we not put all our energies into this all-important 
national work ? ^ 


Proceedings & Resolutions— 28th. & 29th. December 1939 

The Liberal Party’s Losses 

The following resolution was put from the chair and passed, all standing ■ 

(a) 'i^e National Liberal Federation of India records with sorrow the death 
of Knmar Rajendra Singh of Lucknow, a former Minister in the D. P. Government 
who was a prominent member of the Liberal Party and rendered meritorious 
services to the country. The Federation offers its deep sympathy to the members 
of the bereaved family* ir .7 r .7 
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a The Federatioa records with sorrow the deaths of Mi\ A. V* Patwardhan, 
ation-member of the Servants of India Society, who specially interested 
himself in the question of * Indian states ; Sir Hormosji Dinshaw who was a 
member of the party ever since its foundation and a great philanthropist ; 
Mr. S. S. Persha a member of the Telugu community of Bombay ; and 
Dr* Sir Nuserwanji H. Ohoksey of Bombay, all of whom were staunch Liberals 
and rendered valued services to the country. The Federation offers its most 
sincere sympathy to the members of the bereaved families. 

International War 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh moved the following resolution 

The Federation strongly condemns the policy of aggression followed by the 
totalitarian states against smaller or weaker states and sympathizes with the 
victims* The Federation considers that Britain and France are fighting Germany 
in the cause of democracy and freedom and feels that Indian sympathies are 
on the side of democratic nations and that the whole of India wishes that their 
efforts will be crowned with success. 

The Federation appeals to all Indians to give their support to the cause for 
which the democracies are fighting. 

The Federation is convinced that the larger interests of India are bound 
up with the defeat of Nazism and the success of the cause of democracy and 
freedom, but in order to enable India to put forth its wholehearted support the 
imagination of the people should be captured by change in the attitude of the 
British Government regarding the future of India. 

Viceroy’s Statement 

Mr. V, N* Chandavarkar (Bombay) next moved : 

The National Liberal Federation of India, having fully considered the state- 
ment issued by his Excellency the Viceroy and subsequent official statements, both 
in England and India, is strongly of opinion that they are quite unsatisfactory 
inasmuch as they 

(a) Do not go beyond the position taken up in 1917 and imply the postponement 
of the advent of Dominion Status to an indefinite and distant future and do not 
envisage its achievement within a definite period in the near future ; 
fb) Leave the centre irresponsible as it is at present ; 

id) Give to the minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional 
progress ; 

(d) Make the admission of a large Indian element into the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council conditional on the settlement of the communal problem in the pro- 
vinces, although this was not a condition precedent to the establishment of 
Federation under the Government of India Act, 1935 ; 

(e) Ignore the urgent need for the rapid nationalization of the Defence forces 
in all their branches. 

(2) The Consultative Committee as proposed by the Viceroy, the object of 
which was to win Indian support in the prosecution of war, could be no substitute 
for responsibility at the centre and therefore failed to appeal to the people* 

Dominion Status 

The next resolution on Dominion Status was moved by Mr. J, V. Basu 
(Calcutta) 

This Federation strongly urges (1) that the Government of India Act of 1935 
should be so amended 

(a) As to provide for the establishment of complete responsible government 
in the provinces and on a federal basis at the Centre so that India may automati- 
cally become a Dominion within the meaning of the Balfour Declaration of 1926 
and of the Statute of Westminster on the conclusion of the war; and {bj As to 
secure to the subject of States, the right of election of State representatives. 

(2) That in the meanwhile immediate steps should be taken to nationalize the 
army so as to enable India to shoulder the responsibility of Dominion Status. 

Framing of Future Constitution for India 

The Liberal Federation is strongly of opinion that the future constitution of 
India should be framed by Indians themselves but considers that the idea of the 
proposed constituent assembly is impracticable and is likely to retard our progress. 
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The Federation therefore suggests that a conference be convened in India by 
his Majesty^s Government for framing the constitution and that it should be com- 
posed of : (1)^ The representatives of elected members of Provincial and Central 
Legislatures in British India elected on the basis of proportional representation. 
(2) The representatives of elected members of legislatures of Indian States. (3) The 
rulers of major States or their ministers invited by the Viceroy and the represent- 
atives of other Princes elected by the Chamber of Princes. (4) Representatives 
elected by landholders’ associations, associations representing trade and commerce and 
associations representing agricultural and industrial labour. (5) A certain number 
of the members of the Conference to be nominated by the Viceroy to represent 
such interests and views as may otherwise go unrepresented. 

Separation of Executive and Judiciary 

The National Liberal Federation places on record its great disappointment at 
and protest against the manner in which Provincial Governments including Congress 
Ministries have failed to carry out separation of the Executive from the Judiciary. 

It considers the reform urgently necessary and urges that comprehensive 
schemes separating the two functions be carried into effect as early as possible. 

Defence 

1. The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the decision of 
his Majesty’s Government (a) to give an extended meaning to Indian Defence by 
making India share without her consent in the responsibility of defending Singa- 
pore and Egypt although no such responsibility has been laid on the shoulders of 
any of the Dominions vitally interested in the defence of these places, (b) to treat 
one-tenth of the army in India virtually as an Imperial Reserve for utilization 
outside India in defence of British possessions between Egypt and Singapore, and 
(c) to make India liable for the payment of the maintenance charges of this Re- 
serve even when it is employed in defence of these possessions. 

2, In spite of the heavy burden of military expenditure borne by the country 
since the inception of the British rule, the Government have utterly tailed in their 
duty to equip the country adequately for defensive purposes. The Federation 
reiterates its demand for (a) the rapid nationalization of the defence forces of India 
involving the replacement of British troops and the Royal Air Force by Indian 
Land and Air Forces and the substitution of Indian for European officers in the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces of the country, (b) the redistribution of the existing defence 
expenditure so as to provide more money for the rapid development of the 
Indian Air Force, the organization of defence against air raids which has been 
rendered essential by the changed international situation, the Federation regretting 
that no steps have been taken in this direction and that the measures taken to train 
Indian pilots are extremely inadequate specially as compared with those taken in 
some of the dominions, (c) the removal of provincial and class restrictions regarding 
recruitment to the army, (d) a wide expansion, however possible on a compulsory 
basis, of the University Training Corps and the selection of cadets from the corps 
for admission to the Indian Military Academy, (e) the introduction of military drill 
and the establishment of cadet corps in schools in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the Shea Committee, (f) a much wider extension of the Indian territorial 
force and (g) the taking of all necessary steps to make the people of this country 
more self-reliant in the matter of defence and to make India self-sufficient so far 
as possible in regard to the production of war materials. 

Indians Overseas 

Ceylon.— ‘1, The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the 
Ceylon Government’s policy of discrimination against Indians and their decision. 

(a) to dismiss and repatriate Indians employed in Government Departments 
since April 1, 1934, 

{b) to retrench Indian employees of more than five but less than ten years 
of service on a racial basis, if they do not voluntarily retire by the end of 1939. 

2. The Federation fully supports the decision of the Government of India 
to prohibit the emigration of Indian labour to Ceylon and urges it to take necessary 
measures to secure justice to the Indian community. ^ 

South Africa . — This Federation expresses its indignation and resentment at the 
continued ill-treatment of Indians in South Africa and the policy of segregation 
embodied in the Asiatic Land and Trading Act although there was no proof that 
Indians were violating any of the existing statutes, or were resorting to illegal 
38 
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P ractices and although the Union Government have undertaken under the Cape 
'own Agreement to treat the Indian community as an integral part of the popula- 
tion of the Union of South Africa and to take steps to raise their position* 

This Federation draws the attention of the Government of India to the 
grievances of the Indians of Fiji as stated in the resolution passed at the All-Fiji 
Indian Conference in November, 1938, and urges it to press his Majesty's 
Government to agree to the appointment of an Agent to the Government of India 
in Fiji which, in the opinion of this Federation, is necessary to develop better 
understanding between the Government of India and the Government of Fiji and 
to enhance the status of the Indian community. The war should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the satisfaction of this demand which ought to have been 
agreed to, long ago, by his Majesty’s Government. 

Afa/a?/®.— The Liberal Federation appreciates the action taken by the 
Government of India in stopping assisted emigration to Malaya as a protest against 
the reduction of the wages of Indian labourers employed on plantations by the 
planters and urges it to prohibit all emigration of labour, whether assistea or 
unassisted, as has been done in the case of Ceylon, in order to protect the rights 
of Indian labour. 

The Federation further impresses on the Government of India the need for 
taking steps to secure the rights of the Indian community in Malaya both in order 
to vindicate Indian self-respect and to raise the status of India, 

Indian Consular Service 

(a) In the interests of safeguarding the rights of Indians living in other parts 
of the British Empire as well as in foreign countries, the National Liberal Federation 
of India is of opinion that an Indian Consular Service should be developed on the 
lines adopted by the Dominions. 

(h) Pending the development of such a Consular Service, the Federation urges 
the admission of Indians into the British Diplomatic and Consular Corps from which 
Indians have been so far scrupulously excluded. 

Reform in the Indian States 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India welcomes the steps taken by 
some Indian Princes to associate their subjects with the administration of 
their states. ^ . , , . , , 

(6) The Federation 'reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 
legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian states for civil and political liberties, 

(c) The Federation trusts that the rulers of states will realize in their own 
interest that, with the working of responsible government in the provinces, it is no 
longer possible for them to continue to administer their states on the existing lines. 
The Federation, therefore, urges the rulers to concede to their subjects without any 
further delay the right of security of person and property, liberty of speech and of 
the press, freedom of association, an independent judiciary, and to initiate adequate 
measures for the establishment of responsible government. 

War and Industrial Development 

The National Liberal Federation urges the Government of India to take steps 
to encourage and develop all such industries as can be expanded or established on a 
sound basis during the w'ar or are necessary in the larger interests of the country. 
Rural Economic Development 

The National Liberal Federation advocates measures to secure 
(a) the relief of agricultural indebtedness and the adoption of measures to 
check further fragmentation and facilitate the consolidation of agricultural holdings, 
(&) the embodiment in legislative enactments of the main principles of land 
revenue assessment in provinces where this has not been done, 

(c) substantial aid in the development of industries, big and small alike, 

(4 a fiscal and monetary policy wholly in the interests of the country, 

(e) legislation for the more adequate protection of the labouring classes 
both in urban and rural areas, 

(/) the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary education for 
both boys and girls, 

(gf) adequate provision for medical relief and the promotion of public health 
particularly in rural areas. * 



The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Session — Nagpur — 27th. December 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the Council of the All India Christian Conference was 
held at Nagpur on the 27th. December 1939 and continued for the next two days 
under the presidency of Prof. Harendra Chandra MukherjeCt who in the course of 
his address said : — 

Before the present war, British subjects of the Dominions were permitted to 
enlist in the defence services and granted commissions, while Indian subjects of 
His Majesty were debarred from enjoying this privilege. Recently this injustice 
has been removed so far as Indians now resident in England are concerned which, 
naturally, is welcome to us. The policy needs to be carried to its logical conclusion. 
The time has come when the disabilities as regards recruitment to the defence 
service under which Indians labour in their own motherland have to be removed. 
The British administration does not seem to have realised how much India resents 
the existing policy excluding Indians from positions of responsibility in our 
own army. It has disappointed ns that whenever we have askea that the officer 
ranks should be Indianised, we have been told that India cannot provide a suffi- 
ciently large number of educated young men with military traditions and public 
school experience behind them. I have very carefully gone through the speeches 
made in both the House of Commons and the House of Lords by the British 
Cabinet and members of all the parties have noted the absence of any reference 
whatsoever to these two aspects of the defence problem, viz,, the throwing open of 
recruitment to members of every province so long as they can satisfy the army tests 
and the Indianisations of the officer ranks. 

Indians have always been of opinion that the best proof that Britain can give 
of the genuineness of her desire to make India a partner in the Commonwealth is 
a radical change in her present defence policy. We feel that the British adminis- 
tration which has yet been unable to trust us fully will have only itself to blame 
if India, at any time, has to engage in a large scale war with some aggressive 
nation inside her own frontiers and if the supply of soldiers coming from the so- 
called martial races fails. 

It is said that the present war is being waged for the purpose of creating a 
new world order and establishing the reign of peace and justice. That India is 
really desirous of abolishing for good the use of force as a means of setting inter- 
national differences is evident from the unanimous support accorded to the British 
Government at the present juncture. At the same time, it is but natural for India 
to enquire whether she, in her turn, will be permitted the enjoyment of that freedom 
for ensuring which men and money are being poured out of her borders lavishly. 
In this matter also, there is unanimity for our All-India organisations such as the 
Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the National 
Liberal Federation and similar other political and semi-political bodies have declared 
in no uncertain terms their demand for indepencence or its substance. 

Political India has always maintained that the history of the communal 
award amply bears out the view that the policy followed by the British Govern- 
ment is perhaps more responsible than any other single factor for the accentuation 
of the communal problem in its political aspect. Erom 1906 onwards, if not from 
a still earlier time, the British administration has sought to utilise the Muslim 
minority community as a counterpoise against the majority Hindu community 
which growing too nationalistic in its outlook and too insistent in the demands 
for political reforms has nearly always proved a thorn in its side. The private 
correspondence of Lytton, Ourzon, Min to, Morley proves this beyond any doubt. 
Montague and Macdonald may be said to have only extended the application of an 
already accepted principle. Its culmination is found in the anti-national and utterly 
one-sided Communal Award of 1938, 

While no fair-minded Indian will ignore the existence of the communal prob- 
lem or minimise its importance, we feel that the insistence on the communal diffi- 
culty as the slowness of political development is not the right attitude in the 
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matter I shall go further and say that I have often felt that the improper and 
unreasonable stand often taken by some of our Mussalman brethren and by the 
Muslim League is more due to the encouragement received systematically from the 
British administration than from any other circumstance. I believe that our 
Mussalman brethren far from labouring under any special disabilities on account 
of their being a minority community have been favoured almost everywhere and 
that, at the expense of the majority Hindu community, with the result that to-day 
many, but not the more reasonable, partriotic and farsighted among them, are 
behaving like the spoilt children of the British administration, of Hindu weakness 
in yielding too easily its legitimate rights and recently of Congress precipitancy 
to placate them. 

I am constrained to add that the unusual consideration shown by the Congress 
Ministries has not had the effect anticipated, namely, of propitiating our Mussalman 
brethren and of removing their distrust. On the other hand, they have displayed 
what I am regretfully compelled 1o call an increasing truculence and every demand 
that has been made nave seemed to whet their appetite for more. 

I most willingly admit that my observations do not apply to every Muslim 
organisation ; for in spite of the claims put forward by the Muslim League to be 
the sole representative of our Mussalman brethren, there are other large, impor- 
tant and influential organisations which do not admit this to be the fact. It seems 
to me that any arrangement or compromise into which the Muslim League may 
enter cannot be binding upon the whole Mussalman community. The importance 
it has come to acquire in the eyes of the British Government is at least to a certain 
extent unwarranted by facts. But none the less neither the Muslim League nor 
its leaders seem to suffer from any lack of self-confidence for they have gone on 
making demand after demand without any one pointing out to them how hollow 
their claims to be the spokesman of the Mussalman are, No one who has time to 
study the communal problem and to establish contact with both Hindus and 
Muslims can deny that the expectation of anything like an immediate and effective 
reconciliation between them is an impossibility. If further political progress is to 
depend on arriving at such an understanding, we may take it for granted that, for 
some time to come, we shall have to stop where we are at present. 

I contend that the difficulties due to the communal situation have been 
exaggerated. Nor can they be removed so long as both the Indian National 
Congress and the British administration approach the Muslim League and beg and 
beseech its co-operation. In my view, the solution will come only when the 
majority community and the firitish Government and other groups which hold 
similar or identical views regarding the desirability of having a federated India 
come together and proceed with the task of hammering out a constitution which 
will not deny their legitimate rights to any social and religious group including 
our Mussalman brethren. If Dominion Status is to be conferred on us only when 
there is absolute unity, then indeed there is no chance of our ever getting it. It 
has also been pointed out from more than one quarter that the history of the world 
has proved that the kind of unity demanded from India has succeeded and not 
preceded the enjoyment of the fullest measure of independence. 

One might well point out that it was in the middle of the last war that the 
pledge of ultimate Seif-Government was given to India in the House of Commons 
in August, 1917, that the Montague-Chelmsford reforms were framed and published 
while fighting was still going on and that a beginning to implement them was 
made during the same period. India would like to know what are the circumstances 
which are preventing the adoption of a similar policy if Britain is really desirous 
of meeting India’s wishes. At the worst, is it impossible for Britain to guarantee 
Dominion Status to India immediately after the war and, as a proof of her good 
intentions, to import a popular element into the General Government by including 
in it a few representative leaders ? 

''Che fact that India has been drawn into the conflict without any effort being 
made to ascertain her wishes has antagonised Indian feelings. India’s inferior 
constitutional status in the British Empire has hurt her sense of self-respect. She 
realises that it is her duty to do whatever lies in her power to destroy the reign of 
brute force. At the same time, she wishes to learn whether, as one of the results 
of the war now being waged into which she has been drawn, she is likely to enjoy 
here and now, the same blessings which are expected to come as the result of the 
jpint efforts of all peace-loving nations including herself. And it is over this ques- 

that the present deadlock has come* The view of our community is that India 
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should give whatever help she can during the present struggle but that she ought 
to make it absolutely clear that as soon as it has been fought to a finish and^ power 
politics abolished, there should be immediate realisation of these her legitimate 
desires 

Following the lead of our older race of leaders, the All-India Conference has 
condemned the Communal Award and has offered to either give it up or to have 
it modified under certain conditions. As a result of the visits paid by me to the 
different provinces of India, I found that our community has elected its representa- 
tives to the provincial legislatures on a communal basis only where there are 
predominantly large Indian Christian population. Elsewhere, Indian Christians have 
voted in what are called “general” constituencies and have helped to send non- 
Christians to the legislatures as their representatives. 

1 have not, up to the present, received any kind of report from any quarter 
that these non-Christian representatives are sacrificing the interests of ^ their Indian 
Christian supporters in favour of their numerically stronger non-Christian supporters. 
The absence of such reports has been a source of very great gratification to me for 
it has proved beyond the slight shadow of doubt that at least we, as a community, 
have developed the capacity to trust our brothers in blood from whom we differ 
only in the matter of professing and practising a different faith and that our 
attitude has been more than justified by actual experience. Granting for the sake of 
argument, that, here and there, Indian Christians are being treated badly on 
account of their numerical weakness which makes oppression easy, I would still 
exhort my co-religionists not to pin their faith for safeguarding their interests on 
communal representation but on the goodwill of their more powerful brothers 
in blood. 

I maintain that in our unfortunate motherland, torn asunder by party faction 
and communal distrust, a distinctly valuable contribution is being made by our 
small and apparently insignificant community and that if we only have sufficient 
wisdom to go a step further and to arrive at the unanimous decision to give up 
separate electorates, those who come after us will have to recognise the worth 
of our services to the motherland in assisting to weld together all her children 
into one nation. 

As the result of the very numerous contacts I was able to establish with non- 
Christian leaders holding widely different potitical views, I realised for the first 
time what a unique position our community has succeeded in securing for itself in 
the eyes of the more discerning sections of political India. To-day the Indian 
Christians have found his place in the political picture. Our elected representatives 
in the different provincial legislatures are playing, and have played, their part with 
credit in the public life of the country and their support has been sought by all 
political parties, progressive and reactionary. 

But there is a striking way in which we can serve India. We must first of 
all endeavour to compose differences, if any, which exist among ourselves and 
then, as a community, act in such a way as to establish peace and goodwill among 
the divergent interests and contending parties whose constant bickerings are 
embittering the public life of our motherland. The Indian Christian community 
will fulfil a glorious mission enjoying as it does the goodwill and confidence 
of the two major communities, if it can bridge the gap at present separating them. 

We have our rights and our privileges as a minority community and these 
are guaranteed to us by legislation, but let me warn all that if we lay emphasis 
on these 'only, we shall forfeit that respect which has been worn for us by the 
unselfish and devoted spirit of our old leaders. The only way open to a minority 
community to undertake and discharge the duty of assisting in the establishment of 
of peace and harmony in our motherland is to give up all claims to preferential 
treatment and thus to shame the more grasping and selfish sections of the Indian 
population into a deeper and more effective sense of their public duty. This has 
been done by our predecessors and it will have to be done again. Such a course is 
bound to entail sufferings and, as such, may be difficult for others but, most 
certainly not for those who profess to be loyal followers of the “Prince of Peace^’ 
and the *‘Man of Sorrows.” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Nagpur— 28th. December 1939 
Eesoltjtion ok War 

A resolution calling upon the British Government ‘'to declare in unequivocal 
terms that freedom, justice and equality are the aims of the present war and that 
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the aim of self-government applies to India, which should be declared to possess 
full Dominion Status immediately after the war ended^’ was adopted at the 
Conference on the next day* 

The declarations so far made by various statesmen, the resolution added, were 
not satisfactory and fell far below the requirements. The Conference appealed to 
the Viceroy and through him to statesmen in Britain not to let this opportunity 
slip for establishing the future relationship of the two countries on a basis of 
friendship and honourable equality and mutual assistance and co-operation. 

A resolution offering full and unconditional assistance to the British Govern- 
ment in the prosecution^ of the present war was also adopted by the conference. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mr. E. L. Balia Bam, General Secretary 
of the Conference, stated, ‘Tndia should offer full and unconditional assistance to 
the Government for the^ prosecution of this war, since India stands for principles 
of freedom, self-determination and a truly democratic form of Government. ^For 
this reason, it calls upon Indian Christians to render every possible help to the 
Government.” 

Eesolutions— 3rd. Day — Nagpur-~29th. December 1939 
Nationalistic Constitution of India 

The following resolutions was passed by conference on the third day : — 

“As far as our community is concerned it shall be satisfied if the Constitution 
of India is based on a purely nationalistic ideal.” The resolution added : “This 
Conference believes that a self-governing India cannot attain her full nationhood 
until every citizen is prepared to give full allegiance and loyalty to the nation, 
irrespective of religious affiliation,” 

The Conference deplored that negotiations among the accredited leaders had 
hitherto not created an atmosphere favourable to give effect to the nationalistic 
ideal and urged that they should lose no time in arriving at an amicable settlement. 

The Conference further recommended that (a) statutory constitutional and legal 
guarantee be provided for the right of free choice of religion and the protection 
of religious rights of all Indian people individually and corporately, including speci- 
fic provision for the right of practice of worship ; and the propagation of religion 
without let or hindrance ; (b) an effective machinery be provided to ensure un- 
molested observance of religious life ; (c) statutory social and intellectual freedom 
for the individual and groups ; (d) statutory constitutional legal provision be made 
for freedom of speech and discussion ; (e) all citizens must be deemed equal before 
the law irrespective of caste or sex ; and (f; all citizens must have equal rights and 
obligations in regard to places of public resort maintained by the state or by public 
funds or dedicated by private persons for the public use. 



The Ail India Hindu Mahasabha 

Twenty-first session — Calcutta — 28tb. to 30th. December 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The twenty-firsfe session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha commenced at 
the Deshbandhupark, Calcutta on the 28th. December 1939 under the presidency 
of Sj. Venayak Damodar Savarkar. Sir ManmatJia Nath Mookerjee, Chairman of 
the Eeception Committee, welcoming the delegates said : — 

As Chairman of the Reception Committee I accord you a most hearty welcome 
to this Conference of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. In doing so, the words 
of welcome that I utter are not mere words of convention, but words which proceed 
from the inmost depths of my heart and genuinely represent the feelings of all 
who have for a good long time past been eagerly longing for the moment when 
this Conference would meet. That moment has now arrived. Our feelings on the 
occasion are a mixture of pride, joy, encouragement and gratitude, — in finding that 
in our unhappiness we have your sincere sympathy, that we are not so helpless 
as we at times feel and that many of you have ignored inconveniences and 
hardships of no mean order to come and stand by our side at this our hour of need. 
Hindu India at the present moment is faced with problems of immense importance 
and magnitude ; but apart from problems of All-India nature, which must engage 
the attention of us all, the Province of Bengal, in particular, has problems of her 
own which demand your immediate and most serious deliberations. And it is 
fortunate, therefore, that the Conference should be meeting here this year. Let me 
assure you that you are not holding this Conference a moment too soon, for things 
are daily drifting from bad to worse, and if indeed, there is any means of 
saving us, that means should be resorted to here and now. In the course of our 
deliberations you will have a clear idea as to how we stand and you will, no doubt, 
try to arrive at a solution. In the meantime, once again I extend to you a most 
cordial and sincere welcome. 

Here, in this assembly, I find some of my most esteemed personal friends 
hailing from parts of the country far and near,— stalwart champions of the cause 
of Hindu India— in whose counsel and guidance I have very great faith. I shall 
not, for obvious reasons, call up their blushes by naming them individually. 
Needless to say that their presence is peculiarly gratifying to me and I am 
personally grateful to them for giving me the pleasure of meeting them on 
this occasion. 

But to you. Sir, I cannot afford to omit to address a few words. Two years 
and seven months ago, when you found yourself free to engage in the service 
of your country, your countrymen remained for a time in breathless suspense, 
not being in a position to anticipate what course you would adopt. You soon 
dispelled the unfounded apprehensions, which some of them may have felt. True 
to the blood that flows in your veins you declined to throw yourself into the 
different political currents, which purported to run their wonted course, and, 
ignoring tempting offers of positions and power, overcame all attractions and 
grasped the cause that was your own— the cause of Hindu India. With that love 
for freedom of thought and action which is a part of your nature, with that 
singular courage of conviction which has characterized your life from your boyhood 
ana with an unflinching faith in your own principles as regrads the salvation of 
the country in all its aspects, you refused to be caught in the flowing tides and 
took up the fight for our national uplift on lines that seemed to you right and 
proper. Your clarion call, let me assure you if you need any assurance at all, has 
awakened Hindu India from the deep stupor she was in. Hindu India has now 
risen for action, and we have no doubt, judging from the response she has given, 
that she^ will again rise to that glorious neight which she once attained. Your 
presence in our midst Sir, has evoked an enthusiasm even in our rank and file, 
which, it is no language of hyperbole to say, is unique and unprecedented, 

I have said, Hindu India will rise ‘again’. I have used the word ‘again’ 
not without due deliberation. For, speaking for myself, I say without reserve 
th^t if once more something approaching that position is attained, I shall be 
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perfectly content. To me it is plain that a nation, that can rise to that hight, 
passes beyond the reach or range of foreign domination and becomes a covetable 
partner ox other nations of the world. Not even in my wildest dreams have I 
ever dreamt a vision of our glory, which can make me feel as proud as I am 
when I review our own glorious past. I know this utterance of mine will evoke 
a derisive smile on the lips of many, and I am familiar with that trite saying, that 
is often levelled against us from more quarters than one, that a object nation, 
which has no present to speak of, must fall back upon its glory in the past. The 
charge amuses me for I am one of those who firmly believe that it is because 
we do not sufficiently care to know or think of our past that we are in this sad 
plight to-day. 

India’s Gloeiotjs Past 

It will not be disputed that in mental, moral and spiritual sciences and in 
all matters connected with the inner life of man, the Hindus had attained 
perfection, and at a time when the rest of the world was enveloped in darkness. 
But turning to the material side of our existence, which is perhaps more pertinent 
to the occasion, let me tell you that there is hardly any item on which our 
ancestors did not excel and compare favourably with, if not actually surpass, the 
peoples of other countries of the world. 

Whether in literature, mathematics, astronomy or in the physical sciences, 
pure and applied, the achievements of the Hindus, centuries ago,- laid the foundation 
of all the present-day progress and marvels that we boast of. 

In Grammar, Linguistics, the Fine Arts (dancing, music, dramatic arts, etc.), 
Architecture, Painting, even Medicine and Surgery, in all these fields the perfection 
attained by the ancient Hindus remains unsurpassed to-day and there is hardly 
anything in the modern world which approaches the eminence which they attained. 

The wide circulation , throughout the world, of Indian tales and stories (e. g., 
the Panchatantra, about which it has been said that next to the Bible it has been 
translated into the most of the languages of the world) inspired whole nations, and 
to them Kings and Princes paid attention and honour. Their researches in 
Chemistry, Ballistics, and Metallurgy were unrivalled. And even the building and 
wielding of air-ships was not unknown. Iheir attainments in weaving, spinning 
and dyeing have not been equalled by anything in modern days. 

For about 3000 years India played her part as one of the foremost maritime 
countries. She had colonies in Pegu, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and other 
countries. She had trading settlements in Southern China, in the Malayan 
Peninsula, in Persia, Arabia and even in Egypt, Arts, such as that of ship-building, 
were dealt with in treatises which themselves formed a huge mass of literature. 
Intercourse with foreign countries by way of the sea are referred to and narrated 
in many of the books. When the Eomans conquerred Egypt they encouraged 
direct sea-trade with India and broke down the restrictions of trade which had 
been imposed in the Arabian Sea. Macropolo mentions Indian iron as being sold 
in the markets of Kerman, from which they were taken by Persian merchants to 
Venice. Adrisi says that the Hindus excelled in the manufacture of iron and steel 
and had workshops wherein they forged the most famous sabres of the world. Prof. 
Sayce says that cotton, thread and cloth were exported by the sea to the head of 
the Persian Gulf from India in 4000 B. C. and they found their way very early to 
Egypt. Herodotus describes a wool better than that of the sheep. Fine Indian 
muslins were in great demand and commanded fancy prices in the Eoman Empire 
and in Mediaeval Europe. Other industries and commerce,— in lac, wheat, rice, 
cinnamon, gum, coal, sugar, oils, clarified butter, silk, precious stones and the like, — 
flourished remarkably. Our ancient literature affords abundant evidence of the 
fact that Indian colonies were established far and wide and even in the Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, in which Indian culture and civilization were transplanted 
bodily and on a most excellent footing. Trade-routes were discovered with 
admirable ingenuity and utilised with remarkable success. 

Time will not permit me to go into details. But I may say with confidence 
that it was no merely the richness of her natural resources that made India the 
world’s mart. Her success was in a far greater measure due to the skill and 
inventive genius of her artisans, the enterprise and ingenuity of her ship-wrights, 
the perfection atained by her in theoretical as well as practical sciences, the 
excellence of her knowledge in the techniques of arts and crafts, and her great 
power of organization. This position she attained and continued to retain for a 
number of centuries. 
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Downfall op Hindus 

How India came to lose that position, I do not know ; for history is silent on 
the point and researches have produced no clear or connected account. In any 
case, it is no use crying over spilt milk. Suffice it to say that internal dissensions, 
internecine strifes, onslaughts from outside, foreign domination and repression 
weakened and enervated Hindu India, which once occupied the highest pinnacle 
of glory and brought about her ruin,— an annihilation, complete and perfect from 
all conceivable points of view. 

To add to the causes which have been enumerated above, there came into being 
two more, connected with each other, the combined effect of which has been to 
produce a gradual but steady diminution in the man-power of the Hindu nation. 
With the advent of the Moslems and later on of the Christians, India came to 
have three main religious communities. The Moslems and the Christians are 
communities the very essence of whose religion is proselytism while the Hindus are 
not a proselytising community. This proselytisation found a ready field by reason 
of the rigid rules of caste which either purported to keep sections of the Hindu 
community out of the recognized Hindu fold or, what is more, as happened in 
some parts of the country, meted out to certain sections of the Hindu community 
treatment which often amounted to insult and humiliation, such as is not 
possible for human being to brook. Eeadily, therefore, would people, 
subjected to such indignities, revolt and break away and go over to one or other of 
the two faiths, which would receive them with open arms. The process has 
been slow and gradual, but at the same time steady. The loss which Hindu 
community thus suffered from Moslem and Christian proselytisation has been a 
loss of considerable magnitude. 

More than a quarter of a century ago the effect was detected and a serious 
note of warning was sounded, notably by Col. E. N. Mukherjee in Bengal and Lala 
Lai Chand in the Punjab, that the Hindu had become *a dying race’. This warning was 
ignored, or, at any rate, no serious notice was taken of it. To all it must have 
appeared that the position was true in point of fact ; and if the position was true 
in fact it must have been also obvious to all that the only remedy lay in ti 7 ing to 
check the decay and recoup the loss. But on the question as to whether that remedy 
was to be applied, there has always been a sharp diflference of opinion. The Suddhi 
and Sangathan movement has been doing a good deal of work, no doubt ; but on 
the other hand, there is a section of Hindus, by no means negligible, whose 
religions conviction will not permit them to countenance it. The question is a very 
delicate one and is, at the same time, equally difficult of solution ; while the position, 
in point of fact, is that during the last 50 years, Hindus in Bengal have dwindled 
down from 55 per cent to 45 per cent of the total population. Sentiments, which 
one would like to base on grounds of religion, would know no logic ; whereas if the 
objection has really no religious sanction at its back but is due only to a prohibi- 
tion imposed for the reason that the practice was considered prejudicial to the best 
interest of society, as it existed at the time, the objection may perhaps be 
surmounted. In interpreting prohibitions of this character, one has to bear in mind 
that even as regards the laws to be found in our Smritis, there is a mixture of 
morality, religion and law, and that in the interpretation of such laws one has to be 
careful to see if an inflexible rigidity was actually contemplated. On the other 
hand, while it may often be necessary to dig up roots and have them re-embedded 
after making the soil more fertile and to prune or cut away old withered branches 
so that healthy shoots with a new life may burst forth, yet, at the same time, one 
has to be cautious to remember that it will not do to destroy roots and branches 
and all. To bring about a satisfactory reconciliation I can only think of two 
possible contingencies, — the advent of some law-giver to whom all will bow down 
their heads or the finding of some agreed basis on which the whole community can 
proceed. Both these possibilities, however, are too remote to be within the range 
of probability. And if we wait for either to happen before we think of rallying 
under one common banner, there will, in all probability, remain nobody to lift the 
banner itself. Let ns, therefore, proceed in the light of our respective convictions, 
bearing no ill-will towards those who may entertain a contrary view. And let not 
one section of the community try to force its own views on the other ; for, such a 
course would be productive of a cleavage in our ranks, not less disastrous than the 
loss that we would be seeking to make up. At the same time, I do not see why 
one section of the community should ever think of treating another with anything 
else than on a footing of equality or otherwise than with love, affection and even 
39 
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respect. And notwithstanding the difference of opinion to which I have just 
referred, I do not see why it should not be possible for us all to regard as Hindu 
any who “regards this land of Bharat Varsha, from the Indus to the Seas, as his 
Father-Land as well as his Holy-Land.” The difference, to my mind, does not offer 
any obstacle to our marching forward as a united nation and putting forth a 
united demand for national emancipation. We stand for equal opportunities for all 
in public affairs, with special considerations for such brethren of ours as may be in 
need thereof. 

In thinking of the unity of a nation, one cannot ignore that there is a natural 
barrier between the invader and the invaded, the conqueror and the conquered, the 
ruler and the ruled. The proposition is too fundamental to require any argument. 
In view of the role in which the Moslems and then the British came into this 
country, it is plain to my mind that it is only to the extent that there has been a 
fusion between either of them and the people of Hindusthan, only to the extent 
that there has been a merger as it were, that the natural barrier has been removed. 
The first notable occasion after the British conquest when Hindus and Moslems stood 
on a common platform was at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. Speaking on this 
occasion, Sir Eichard Temple, at one time a Provincial satrap, observed,— 


“The Brahmins were too numerous in their ranks ; they were fanatical and 
they had the brains to contrive mischief when discontented.” 

And after referring to some of the causes of the Mutiny, he proceeded to say,— 
“This brought about a very unusual combination between Mahometans and 
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This combination, however, which was characterised as ‘very unusual’, was by 
no means a combination arising out of a common feeling of nationalism between 
Hindus and Moslems. The Indian National Congress started with an ideal of 
nationalism, which to all intents and purposes, would regard both Hindus and 
Moslems as children of the soil, and that indeed was a very laudable and correct 
attitude for the Hindus to take ; for Hindus, by religion and culture, are tolerant 
of the presence in their midst of people of other faiths and would always be 
prepared to share their lot with those who may have come and made Hindusthan 
their home. Whatever may have been the reason why this idea of nationalism was 
tolerated by our rulers— in a letter of Mr. Hume, the founder of the Indian 
National Congress, to Sir Auckland Colvin it was said— 

“A safety-valve for the escape of great and growing forces, generated by the 
British connexion was urgently needed and no more efficacious valve than the 
Congress could be devised”. 


We must be grateful to those Indians who conceived the idea. The Hindus 
joined the organization in numbers, and some of the better minds amongst the 
Moslems, equally broad and sympathetic, reciprocated. For a time it seemed that 
the two sister communities would go hand in hand and try by all legitimate means 
in their power to have their wrongs righted, their grievances remedied, their 
X>olitical condition ameliorated But side by side with this movement, another 
counter-movement grew up, gaining strength from day to day, which kept aloof 
from the Congress, but with the same objective of achieving the political emancipa- 
tion of the country which the Congress was striving for. Its creed was not that 
robust nationalism which would regard Hindus and Moslems as children of the 
same soil, whose political destinies were to remain linked up together. Its scheme 
of emancipation was fundamentally based on an ambition, communal in its essence 
of securing a domineering position for Islam in the land of the Hindus, It made 
no secret of its ambition to win from day to day a position for Islam “which may 
bring her opportunities to fulfil her destiny in this country,” Notwithstanding this 
avowed object and scheme, which in later years could not fail to attract the notice 
of even a casual observer, the Congress has in recent years failed to face facts 
minced matters and lulled itself into an unfounded belief that by acceding to the 
demands of the Moslems, even to the detriment of Hindu interests, it would be 
able to placate the Moslems and rouse in Moslem minds the true nationalism that 
would be for the welfare of the country as a whole. The whole career of the 
Congress during the last two decades has been marked by a desire to secure this 
idea of nationalism by giving in from point to point. For instances we need not 
go too far back. 1 shall give you two of the more recent instances concerning the 
Province in which you now are : the amputation of the ‘Bande Mataram,’ which 
perhaps is the unkindest cut that one can think of ; and the assent to 
the 60 per cent in the services ratio, One other instance I may give, but in 
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fairaess to the Congress I nmst say I cannot lay the blame for that on their 
shoulder. I refer to it only for the purpose of sho-wing that the Hindus in 
Bengal have always surrendered to Moslem demands without caring to 
scrutinize whether they are just or unjust. I refer to the removal of ‘Sree and 
Lotus’ from our University crest. The demand was justified on^ the plea that 
had there been a ‘Lotus’ alone or a ‘Sree’ alone, both of which are found in 
ancient Moslem inscriptions and writings in Bengal — there would have been no 
objection, but it was the combination of the two that was regarded as a deliberate 
insult to the religious sentiments of the Moslems of Bengal. 

Moslem Division of India 

But what has been the reciprocity on the other side ? A Pakistan, presenting 
a vista of common brother-hood of Islamic nations from Turkey in the West to 
East Bengal in the East, including in it the Moslemised portions of India on 
its North-Western Frontier, such as Sind, Baluchistan, N.-W. Frontier Province 
and the i^njab, under the supremacy or leadership of any one of the independent 
Islamic Nations of the West. A revised scheme by which “the Moslems of India 
call upon the British Parliament to replace the Government of India Act of 1935 
by another which should lead the country to resolve itself into an independent 
confederacy of culturally homogeneous free States.” In the preamble to this 
scheme it is said— 

“Whereas the Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 
is not acceptable to the Moslems of India, because 

(a) it is framed on the assumption that India is a composite nation which 
it is not and does not promise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the 
two leading or major nationalities of India, continue to remain divided into two 
different social orders drawing direct inspiration in every detail of life from 
two fundamentally different religions or cultures, 

(b) the democratic majority Government, which it has established in most 
provincial units and aims to establish at the centre, will in reality be a Government 
of a single majority nationality viz., the Hindus, on whose sufferance the other 
nationalities will have to live, 

(c) it will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the position of a helpless 
minoiity at the centre and in most of the British provinces, as well as in all 
but a few of the several hundreds of Indian States, 

(d) it will deny to them opportunity of economic regeneration and of free 
and independent cultural development on Islamic lines, 

(e) it neutralizes their historic importance in the country and eliminates for 
ever prospect of their acquiring a status whereby they may exercise a steadying 
influence on the administration of the country and 

(f) it helps to intensify and perpetuate the prevailing cultural clashes between 
the Hindus and the Moslems, religious, social, economic, educational and political — 
all operating to put off indefinitely India’s attainment of independence.” 

Eef erring to the division of India into zones, the scheme suggests that 
the following should constitute the four Moslem zones : The north-west and the 
north-east blocks, the Delhi-Lucknow block and the Deccan block. The rest of 
dismembered India would resolve itself into cultural zones for Hindus. 

A more recent edition of the scheme to which my attention was drawn the 
other day, and which, if any thing, seemed still more perfect. 

What remains then of the dream of “a common fatherland”, of “children 
of a common soil”, of “All-India nationalism.” 

The most efficient of the factors that go to constitute peoples into a nation 
is their will to be one homogeneous unit, and even though two communities may 
be distinct from the point of view of language, culture or religion or even from 
the point of view of all these elements together, if they have a common homeland 
and a genuine desire to unite together in one common political and economic 
interest and there is no desire in one to benefit at the cost of another, one 
common nationhood is possible. But national unity is impossible where one 
community is anxious to further its own religious, political or economic aims 
regardless of what may happen to another. 

It seems clear from the ideas which the schemes aforesaid represent that 
it is the perpetuation of the differences, or rather the broadening, more and more 
of the gulf that so unfortunately exists between the two communities which is 
intended ; while there can be no two views possible that if both are to remain 
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together in peace and amity the dijOferences that exist must be made up as 
quickly as possible. It has come as a painful surprise that even the idea of a 
Constituent Assembly to compose the differences, which appears to me to be the 
only real solution of the question, has been turned down by some of the Moslem 
leaders on the ground that “India is not fit for democracy.” 

I am firmly ^ of the view that what has happened now should have been 
foreseen, if only a little fore-thought was bestowed at the time when the Government 
of India Act of 1919 and the Eeforms which it brought in its train were 
introduced. The relegation of Hindus to the appellation of “Non-Muhammadan” 
or ‘General”, in my humble opinion, sounded the death-knell of Indian nationalism. 
How a community, possessing any degree of self-respect, could assent to the 
obliteration of^ their very name from the Constitution is a thing which passes 
my comprehension. Those who were the guardians of our rights at the time 
raised no protest and to-day the position is that the Hindu in some parts of his 
own Hindusthan compares himself with the Jew in Hitler’s Germany. For this 
our thanks are due to ourselves, for we would not dare to speak out lest we be 
suspected as communal and we were prepared, when necessity arose, to let down 
the whole of Hindu India for the sake of a few Moslem supporters. It is time 
now that our eyes should open and we should be alive to the realities of the 
situation. 

A great mistake, if mistake be the word that should be used in respect of 
it, was the attitude that our friends of the Congress took up in connection with 
the Simon Commission. I may be permitted to quote what our veteran leader 
Bhai Parmananda has said in this connection. He has summed up the position 
in these words 

“The report of the Simon Commission contained proposals much more suitable 
for the Government of this country than the present Act is. The Simon Report 
condemned Moslem Communalism and paid little heed to the clamour of the 
Moslems for what they called ‘rights’ at the expense of other communities. 
Besides, there is no indication of a Communal Award in that report. The 
Provincial Autonomy which formed part of the Simon Commission’s report is 
more in accordance with the professed ideals of the Congress and of nationalism 
than the Provincial Autonomy under the present Act which the Congress has 
accepted. If the Congress had possessed statesmanship and foresight it would 
have accepted the Simon Commission scheme. 

Having started the movement of boycott of the Simon Commission, Congress 
leaders declared that they were not even prepared to read the report of the Simon 
Commission. The Moslems were naturally not very pleased with it, nevertheless 
they would have accepted it. The British Government, however, thought that if 
they could formulate a scheme which would meet with the whole-hearted approval 
of the Moslems, they would make permanent allies of them”. 

At the three Round Table Conferences, held in London in the years 1931 to 
1933, as the result of which the present Constitution emerged, it is well known 
that the Hindu cause was not actively represented ; it rather went by default. 
In this connection it is worthwhile to refer to a letter which a member of the 
Joint Select Committee, who supported the cause of Hindus because he believed 
it to be iust, wrote to Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, in which he said, 

“Is it not useless to try to help your countrymen when they are determined 
not to help themselves.” 

I have heard it said often and often that the Congress is the only well organised 
political party in this country, that it has all along fought for the cause of India’s 
freedom and that what little of self-government we have received to-day has been 
the result of its single-handed efforts and sacrifices. I speak in no carping spirit 
and should be sorry to be understood as making any disparaging remarks against a 
body which has borne its fair share in the struggles of the past. But I may be 
permitted to say with respect that the achievements, such as they were, were the 
achievements of individuals and the credit for what may have been achieved can in 
no event go to the ‘policy’ which the Congress has pursued, for the last twenty 
years or more. And, when the history of India’s constitutional progress comes to 
be written, there is a risk of its being said that what measure of self-government 
we have to-day was not obtained by the present-day Congress but rather in spite of 
it. Indeed, much of the defects and drawbacks that we Hindus feel as being vices 
in the Constitution are entirely due to this policy. 

One example is sufficient, —the cancerous Communal Decision, with regard to 
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ttMcIi the policy even to-day, notwithstanding stray declarations made here and 
there by individuals, is the policy of “neither accept, nor reject”. Why this 
indifference ? Why this indecision ? Or, is it that you are afraid of giving out 
your mind ? Whose interest are you serving by this singularly curious attitude ? 
I am nervous of treading on grounds with which I am not well-acquainted. But 
I may be permitted to say frankly that I do not understand why, having willingly 
taken the responsibility of Government, though with the object of wrecking, the 
Congress Ministry in the several Provinces have resigned at this critical time. In 
^e face of the Declaration of 1919 as regards the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with reference to India and with full knowledge of the explanations that 
have been given of that Declaration, can anybody think that there has happened 
anything fresh, except that the bargaining has failed, which can justify the course 
that has been adopted. In the negotiations that have been going on, except for 
the very casual reference to Hindus, here and there, there has been, I feel pained 
to see, no real recognition of the existence of the Hindus apart from the Congress. 
The situation has been brought about by the indifference of the Hindus themselves 
and by tacitly permitting the Congress to play the role of the sole deliverer of 
goods. Time has come when it must be made clear to everybody and in every 
quarter that the Hindus are no longer prepared to let this state of things to 
continue. 

I find I am guilty of a digression. I was talking of the fundamental differ- 
ences that there have been in the conception of nationalism between the two great 
communities. Efforts to secure a_ Hindu-Moslem ^ unity, so much to be desired for 
the mutual benefit of both, have, it must be^ admitted, so far failed. And I venture 
to think that so long as these differences in the view points exist, there is no 
chance of such unity. In the nationalism of Moslems, there is essentially an 
element of a desire for supremacy, —often expressed in the form that the British 
took India from the Moslems and, having held India in trust for so many years, 
are now bound to give her back to the Moslems, if to anybody at all. I am not 
indulging in imagination. Such a thing was openly said in the Bengal Legislative 
Council a few years ago, and it is repeated publicly by some Moslem leaders in 
their speeches now-a-days. It is this attitude, which, for want of a better expression, 
I would call a spirit of conquest, religious and cultural, if not also territorial, that 
has been responsible for a series of events, which have estranged the two commu- 
nities more and more, and of which I may be permitted to mention some that are 
within recent memory. The blood-curling Mopla atrocities of Malabar of the year 
1921-22 were enquired into by the Congress Enquiry Committee, but no report of 
the enquiry was published on the ground that it would be unpolitic in national 
interests to give publicity to the findings. These outrages were followed by what 
is known as the Multan tragedy in connection with which even the Moslem leaders 
admitted that oppressions of the worst type had been peiyetrated by Moslems on 
helpless Hindus. About this time or soon thereafter in 1923 took place the events 
connected with the conversion of the Malkana Rajputs to the Hindu fold, in the 
course of which, there were serious troubles at Agra, Muttra, Bharatpur, Saharanpur, 
etc. Soon after followed the Kohat tragedy, in the course of which, it is said, a 
whole population of twenty thousand were driven out of their homes, lands and 
avocations and had to migrate to a different area for food and shelter. In 1926, 
there were riots of gigantic magnitude in Calcutta and in Patna, and about the 
end of that year Swami Sraddhananda was murdered. Then followed a number of 
murders of Arya Samajists, one notable case being the murder of Lala Nanak 
Chand of Delhi. The well-known Rangila Rasul agitation, which came in the train 
of these murders, brought about further riots and murders and M. Rajpal, the 
Publisher of the Rangila Rasul, after escaping from attacks on two occasions, 
succumbed to the third. The murder of Bholanath Sen in Calcutta is another 
instance. In and since 1932 there were and have been troubles in Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, Bahawalpur, Rampur and other States, and Hindu citizens of those States 
have felt aggrieved by reason of the differential treatment accorded to them, prejudi- 
cial to their interests, in respect of recruitment to public services, observances of 
religious practices, facilities for education, imposition of alien languages and so on. 
In some of these places, attempts on the part of the Hindus to ventilate their just 
grievances have been sought to be frustrated by measures which are repressive or 
coercive and in some others certain changes have been introduced in the name of 
‘reforms’, but they more or less seek to perpetuate Moslem power. In Kashmir 
the Moslem population were virtually on the point of overthrowing its Ruler and 
It was with considerable difficulty that a rapprochement was brought about. In 1935, 
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the Shahidganj agitation created a deplorable situation in and outside Lahore, 
involving serious loss of property and of lives. Lastly, deserve mention the 
communal riots of Meerut which took place only the other day, the origin and 
object of which I would rather not discuss. 

In considering the present position of the Hindus, we in Bengal cannot 
forget our sister Province, the Punjab where, as here, the Hindus are in a minority. 
The ^ anti-national and undemocratic Communal Decision has placed these two 
Provinces in a peculiarly unfortunate position. In the Punjab, just as much as 
in Bengal, measures have been adopted by the Ministry with Moslem Premiers at 
their head, to undo settled facts and vested rights, for the benefit of one community 
—at times, an artificial community which is the creature of a statute— regardless of 
their deleterious effects on all others. So far as the Punjab is concerned, my 
knowledge of the Province is too scanty to enable me to say anythiny with confi- 
dence. But having had occasion to study the Bills which have acquired the name 
of the Black Bills of that Province and considering their effects on the law as it 
stood before, I could only say that it was reformation with a vengeance, and it was 
time that the legislators should definitely cry halt. 

Coming nearer home and to my own Province, in mentioning our grievances, 
I must give first rank and precedence to the Communal Decision. I propose to 
say very little about it because all vocabulary has been already exhausted in its 
condemnation. In the Montague-Chelmsford Report of 1918 they said, 

*‘But we can see no reason to set up communal representation for Muham- 
madans in a Province where they form a majority of the voters^'. 

In the Simon Report of 1939, it was said, 

“We are clearly convinced that separate communal electorates serve to per- 
petuate political divisions on purely communal lines”. 

“Communal representation— the provision by law that particular religious 
community shall be represented in a popular legislature solely by members of its 
own body, with a guarantee as to how many communal seats there shall be— is 
an undoubted obstacle in the way of the growth of a sense of common citizenship”. 

With these authoritative declaration was eventually adopted, and the name 
of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald will go down in history as a great British Premier who 
to quote from the extracts I have just given, succeeded in ‘perpetuating political 
divisions” and in imposing an “undoubted obstacle in the way of the growth of a 
sense of common citizenship”. To Mr. Gandhi’s fast also we are thankful for the 
final shape which the decision took, and if there was any doubt as to what exact- 
ly happened the position has now been made clear by the Mahatma himself. As 
the result of Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention the decision led : (1) to the perpetua- 
tion of communal electorates for the depressed classes, by means of primary 
elections, and (2) to the creation in Province like Bengal, where there were practi- 
cally no depressed classes, of ‘Scheduled Castes’ to whom class representation was 
conceded, such representation being carved not out of the total number of seats 
but out of the number allotted to the non-European, non-commercial and other 
non-special seats. 

In Bengal the representation of non-scheduled caste Hindus was thus made 
48 in a House of 250. 

As regards the ratio, Sir Samuel Hoare, heckled, if 1 may use the word, by 
Sir N. N. Sircar and unable to point to any ground justifying the excess, could 
only say— 

“We were left completely free to take what decision we thought fair; I am 
not prepared to go into the reasons for this decision”. 

This ‘fair’ decision has brought the Hindus of Bengal to a position which has 
made them utterly helpless and hopeless, and they feel that they are on the point 
of being made homeless as well. The communal ratio as regards public services 
had been fixed, without due regard to the contributions which the Hindus have 
made to the making of Bengal or to the requirements of the efficiency of the service 
themselves, irrespective of the question of literacy, but on the basis of the propor- 
tion of the numerical strength of the two communities, including women, children 
and even babes in arms, as residing within the boundaries of Bengal. The circum- 
stances that have made the Bengal Hindus a minority community in Bengal have 
been ignored. The Hindus feel that they have had no fair deal in this matter. 

On the strength of this ‘fair’ decision the Ministry in Bengal have been able 
to get passed the new Calcutta Municipal Bill which secures to Moslems addional 
seats in the Corporation of Calcutta, not on the basis of population, not on the 
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basis of eligibility to vote, nor again on the basis of tbe amounts of rates and 
taxes paid,— on no rational basis whatever. This indeed, is a very serious thing. 
Popular government does not mean that the government is to be popular with and 
to look to the interests of the party to whicli its members belong, but a government 
which will look to the interests and welfare of all those, irrespective of creed, colour 
or caste who are committed to its care. 

The sad plight, into which the Hindus of Bengal have been placed, is a 
matter about which you will have to hear and form you conclusions and, if possi- 
ble, devise a remedy. The state of things, such as it is, baffles description. Daring 
the last couple of years or so, reports have been constantly received from various 
parts of East Bengal, complaining of a persistent Anti-Hindu propaganda which, 
it has been alleged, is being carried on against the Hindus with the object of curb- 
ing, crushing and injuring Hindu interests, culture and claims. The most harrow- 
ing tales of crimes against person and property have come from some particular 
areas such as the districts of Noakhali, Pabna and Malda. The allegations are 
indeed very serious and call for immediate careful enquiry. Regret has been ex- 

g ressed in several quarters that the injudicious utterances, in many instances, 
ighly provocative and communal, of some of the Moslem leaders have emboldened 
their followers to take up a most hostile attitude towards the Hindus. The request 
of the Premier, who has promised an enquiry into the allegations, a list of them — 
not exhaustive but illustrative and in respect of only one particular district, namely 
Noakhali, has been made by two of our members on the basis of authentic informa- 
tion received. They have, however, said 

“The situation undoubtedly demands that an immediate equiry should be 
instituted in a manner which will inspire the confidence of the Hindus. No enquiry 
will be effective unless persons who may come forward to give their evidence in 
support of the allegations are given an assurance that they will be protected 
against direct or indirect harassment and victimization. As a result of our tour 
in the districts and also of our prolonged discussions with various representatives, 
we have found that Hindus in certain parts of the province are living to-day in 
an atmosphere of panic and terror and no enquiry can ever be conducted without 
this assurance being openly given and scrupulously adhered to. In our present 
statement, for obvious reasons, we cannot disclose our evidence. We have neither 
the power to give protection to the persons involved nor the resources to prevent 
the evidence from being tampered with. But evidence will be adduced, if an honest 
enquiry is made, for every charge we make.” 

Let us hope that the promise of enquiry which has been made by the 
Premier will be fulfilled. We snail anxiously await his report in the matter. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will pardon me for detaining 
you so long. The opportunity, which I have had to-day, is not one which is 
likely to come again, and that is my justification for taking so much of your 
time. Let me hope that with your help and under your guidance the Hindus 
will realise the situation they are in, that they will consolidate and rally under 
one Hindu banner, and that not looking to this body or that for the redress of 
their grievances, they will stand on their own legs and fight for their own cause, — 
a cause which is essentially righteous and in which they want nothing more but 
nothing less than what to them is justly due. They have no ill-will towards any 
of the other communities and they declare in the words of their esteemed President— 
“If you come, with you ; 

if you don’t, without you ; 
and if you oppose, in spite of you 
the Hindus will continue to fight 
for their 

National Freedom as best as 
they can.” 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the Presidential address delivered by Sj. Veer 
Damodar Vinayak Savarkar : — 

I gratefully acknowledge your appreciation of whatever services I have been 
able to render to tbe Hindu cause during the past two years of my tenure of 
this presidential office, which has persuaded you in calling upon me to preside 
over this session also for the third time in an unbroken succession. The keen 
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consciousness of the overwhelming contrast between the stupendous amount of 
work ought to be done if we want to realise our noble aspirations in full and the 
relatively scanty output of work actually done by us all, weighs so heavily on my 
mind that you all know I wished and tried to transfer the task of leading the 
Hindu movement on some mightier Herculean shoulders and re-enter the rank of 
soldiers as a fighting unit. But, firstly, because the Commander also is a soldier 
in part and must obey the common will and secondly, because the very fact that 
the actual output of work falls far short of the enormous requirement makes it 
incumbent upon us all not to cease from standing by our posts against all odds 
under the most adverse circumstances which this our generation has to face and 
thirdly on account of the encouraging fact that thousands of eminent brave and 
devoted new workers have entered the field and assure me that they shall see to it 
in the spirit of a Pratap that the Hindu cause triumphs before this generation 
passes away and have actually given just a glimpse in fact of this their grim 
resolve during the Nizam Civil Eesistance Struggle— do I yield to your kind and 
almost compelling pressure to accept the office of the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha for the third time in spite of my failing health. 

Within the limited space of a presidential address like this it is hardly 
possible to take even a cursory notice of the thousand and one events and 
problems which Hindudom had to face during this year locally, provincially and 
generally from Sind to Assam. The bloody orgies jn which the Moslem mobs 
indulged only recently in the anti-Hindu riots at Sukkur and other places in 
Sind, the continuous camgaign of raids committed by the Moslem tribes on the 
North-Western Prontier Provinces rendering Hindu life and property in daily 
danger ; the looting of towns and villages by Moslem gangs proclaiming all along 
with drum-beating, ‘‘No Moslem need be disturbed, only Hindus will we loot*’; 
hundreds of anti-Hindu riots and outrages committed by the Moslem fanatics 
at various places in the U. P., Bihar and Bengal this Moslem ‘goondaism* on 
the one hand and the polished and parliamentary Moslem League on the other,— 
which, treating Hindu minority with the gentle civilities indicated above in Sind, 
Punjab and Bengal complain with righteous indignation that the Moslem minority 
is the only suffering saint throughout the world ; then the Congress-League- 
Government negotiations which threaten to prove damaging to Hindu interests in 
a far more alarming degree than even the notorious Communal Decision has 
proved to be and above all the war situation which has given a handle to the 
Government to restore autocracy in all its pristine glory putting the hands 
of the clock of constitutional progress in India full fifty years back all these 
and several other events require to be dealt with in details. But I must leave 
them to be treated thus by the several resolutions which will have to be proposed 
in special connection with them and to the leading speakers who in cases may 
deal with them more authoritatively either owing to their local acquaintance with 
the details or their expert study of the special questions in hand. So that the 
little space at my disposal may be better utilized in dealing with those basic 
principles, policy and programme which should guide our movements in general 
and on which we must now concentrate our attention and efforts for at least a 
couple of years to come. Nevertheless while dealing with these, I shall, of course, 
have occasion to treat with some of those outstanding current events too, but only 
by way of iUustrating their central message and bearing on the Hindu movement 
in general. 

Nizam State Aeya Satyagraha 

Of all these events which took place during the current year, the most 
outstanding one from the Hindu Sangathanist point of view and one which has 
an abiding message for our future policy and programme is, of course, the 
campaign of Civil Eesistance which we had to carry on against the anti-Hindu 
policy of the Nizam Government for full six months during this yeai% It was a 
veritable crusade, as righteous as heroic. Our Arya Samaji brethren had to bear 
the brunt of the fight : not less than ten thousand Aryas joined the fight and 
fought so bravely as to demonstrate that the sacrificial fire lighted up by Maharshi 
Dayanand Swamiji, the first and foremost Hindu Sangathanist of our age, bums 
brighter and brighter as days pass by and his mission has not fallen into 
undeserving hands. Not less than five thousand civil resisters defied the anti- 
Hindu bans of the Nizam Government and kept up the fight with unflinching 
courage and admirable tact on the Hindu Mahasabha flank, But what is more 
encouraging to note from the pan-Hindu point of view is the fact that it was 
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not only the Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabha, though these two in the 
main led the struggle, but it was the whole Hindu brotherhood in general which 
joined hands and participated in the movement so whole-heartedly and with such 
fervor under the Hindu flag that without this and sacrifice throughout India we 
could not have carried on the struggle to such a successful termination. This 
fact to my mind constitutes the really abiding achievement we could record — apart 
from the detailed demands which the Hindu Sangathanists had compelled the 
Kizam Government to grant. For this Dharma Yuddha, this fight for the 
righteous Hindu cause proved to demonstration that in spite of castes and creeds, 
sects and sections, Hindudom as a whole does still pulsate with a common 
National Being. Behold, the thousands of Hindus leaving their hearths 
and homes, their nearest and dearest, marching on even at the risk of 
their lives to the rescue of their co-religionists and compatriots in the 
Nizam State whom they had perchance never seen or known personally. The 
Punjabees and Sindhis, Bengalis and Beharis, Marathis and Madrasis, Brahmins and 
Bhangis, Sanatanists, Arya"" Samajists, Sikhs, Jains, Lingaits, the rich and poor— 
every one who was proud of being a Hindu marched on under a common Hindu 
banner for the vindication of Hindu honour and faced untold miseries, outrageous 
riots, bayonets and lathi charges, hunger and thirst and even death but kept 
asserting to his last breath “Hindu Dharma-ki-jay, Hindusthan Hinduonka.” 

Take, for example, the case of Sj. Eeddy or some of those Hindu Sangathanists 
who were ordered to be flogged or ‘lathied’ for raising shouts of “Eande Mataram” 
and “Hindusthan Hinduonka,’’ For each stripe and lathi stroke they went on 
repeating “Bande Mataram” and “Hindusthan Hinduonka’\ Many brave son died 
under tortures, Amongst them was master Sadashiv Pathak, a Maratha boy under 
sixteen years of age who had to carry daily heavy stones on his head in spite of 
his bitter complaints that he suffered keen pangs in his chest, but he would not 
apologise and had to lay down his life in consequence. You will read such 
numerors examples of heroic devotion to the Hindu cause in the authenticated 
histories of this movement which are going to be published shortly b^ both by the 
Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabha. Why, there are present in this very pandal 
leaders and gentlemen of unimpeachable integrity who had themselves passed 
through such ordeals while they wei*e under imprisonment in the Nizam jails as 
leaders or soldiers fighting out this ‘Dharma Yuddha,^ this crusade in vindication of 
Hindu faith, Hindu freedom and Hindu honour. 

These crusadeis received no pay nor were their families promised pensions. 
Many of them had resigned their services and professions earning in cases thousands 
a month. All of them knew they were unarmed, marching against an armed force 
and from the fate which those who proceeded them they knew they will be tortured, 
starved, lathied and bayoneted too and yet they marched forth voluntarily, for there 
was no conscription but moral. Y'ou will be surprised to know that after the news 
of the outrageous lathi charges at Aurangabad on the Hindu Sangatha- 
nist prisoners volunteers came in larger numbers to our Shibirs to register their 
names and some who had then only recently returned after serving their first term 
in the Nizam jails as civil resisters, insisted on being sent again to defy the anti- 
Hindu bans in the Nizam State. 

The fact that such a Hindu Force consisting of fourteen to fifteen thousand 
civil resisters could be raised at the very first blare of the trumpet call by the 
Hindu Sangathanist party to-day is a lesson for us and for all those who dare to 
treat our demands lightly. These fifteen thousand Hindu Sangathanists constituted 
a force superior to those English or German forces who are now fighting in Europe, 
for their respective nations in moral courage and had it not been only a civil resis- 
tance movement and had we been in a position to face our opponents, bayonet for 
bayonet and rifle for rifle, chances are, they would have proved superior to them in 
an armed resistance too. But even if we let chances alone what is actual is also 
enough to encourage our Hindu Sangathanist Party in India with the bracing up 
consciousness of having won a moral victory and on the other hand to warn all 
anti-Hindu forces that they should henceforth think twice before they treat the 
resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha as lightly as they were wont to do. What we 
resolved in heroic words at Nagpur or Sholapur last year has been translated into 
heroic deeds before we reassemble at Calcutta on the eve of this ensuing year. 

One more asj^ct of this struggle deserves special emphasis inasmuch as it is 
sure to exercise a liberating influence on the future of the Hindu movement in 
general. The Nizam Civil Eesistance Campaign has broken the demoralizing spell 
40 
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which weighed like an incubus on the Hindu mind for some twenty years in the 
past that no cause, howsoever righteous it may be in itself from the Hindu point of 
view, should be deemed righteous unless the Congress was pleased to certify it as 
“National” which word in ninety-nine cases out of hundred proved to be tantamount 
with the word “anti-Hindu” and that no movement on an all-India scale should be 
or could be carried out successfully unless it was sponsored and let on by the 
Congress Flag* Even in the case of the murderous Moslem riots at Kohat or the 
general massacres of Hindus perpetrated by the Moplas from village to village in 
Malabar the Hindus did not even dare to condemn the Moslem fanaticism on a 
pan-Hindu scale all over India, because the step was not certified by the Congress 
as “National.” The Congress wanted to play the same game even in this case and 
dictatorially anathematised the Nizam Civil Eesistance Movement as ‘communal/ as 
‘anti-national.’ But this time the Hindu Saogathanist Party had an ideology of its 
own conception of what is really national or otherwise interpreted in the light of 
reason that had freed itself from the blind and unquestioning subservience to any 
inner voices which on their own admission were sure passports to Himalayan errors 
or new lights which scarcely made darkness visible and subservience to any Papal 
bulls issued by the Congress Church and marched on to the rescue of their Hindu 
co-re-ligionists and compatriots in the Nizam State led on by the Hindu Flag. The 
movement rapidly spread throughout the length and breadth of the country from 
Peshawar to Mauras. On that one single evening, for example, of the “Nizam 
Nishedha Day” as well as “Hindu Nation Day,” not less than a crore of Hindus 
were found gathered under the Hindu flag in capital cities and towns throughout 
India in pursuance of the mandate of the Hindu Sangathanist Party to back up the 
Hindu movement which seemed only to flourish the more the Congress 
anathematised and opposed it as communal and anti-national. 

Why did the Congress oppose it ? The Congress wanted to reform the States : 
well was not Hyderabad the biggest and yet the worst ruled autocratic State in 
India ? It was at least as worth while to introduce constitutional reforms and 
restore civil liberties in the Nizam St.ate as in the tiny Taluka-like vState of Rajkot. 
Did not Gandhiji want us to believe that the Reform movement of that petty 
Rajkot had assumed the magnitude of an all-India question, that the whole Indian 
Ocean was set on fire in the tiny tea cup of Mr. Veerawala ? And yet the question 
of demanding constitutional reforms for nearly a crore of subjects in the Nizam 
State which the Hindu Mahasabha had undertaken and was fighting for, seemed to 
him so remote and unconnected with the Indian question that he could not spare even 
as much sympathy or interest as he would for the Abyssinians in Africa, for the 
Spanish or the Czechs in Europe. Not only Gandhiji but no Congressite, neither 
the backward nor the forward nor the inward block or their heads stepped out to 
condemn the Nizam Government even after the inhuman lathi-charges on the Hindu 
civil resisters at Aurangabad Jail or the bloody riots at Hyderabad. I hen, again, 
did not the Congress patronize civil liberties ? Was it not a fact that under the 
Nizam Government even the life and property of millions of Hindus was held in 
daily danger, no freedom either of speech or worship or association worth the name 
existed ? Then why did not the Congress join hands with the Hindu Sangathanists, 
who were engaged in a life and death struggle to secure these civil liberties in the 
State or at least pass a resolution to support the justice of their demands ? Was 
it because the Hindu Sangathanists went to the field as Hindus instead of as 
Indians ? 

Well, it may be a sin for a Hindu to do even a good thing as a Hindu expect 
on the election day when he has to vote for a Congressite who has to state himself 
as a Hindu, as a unit in the Hindu electorate 1— But when the Moslems in Kash- 
mere rose with the help of outside Moslems in an armed revolt against the Hindu 
king, demanding representation for the Moslems as Moslems,— did not Gandhiji 
write as a born democrat, that if the Hindu king of Kashmere could not satisfy 
and allay the discontent of the Moslems who formed 85 percent of his subjects he 
had no moral right to rule but should forthwith abdicate and retire to Kashi ? 
Well, more than 85 per cent of the subjects of the Nizam are Hindus, they had 
only resorted to unarmed civil resistance to the. intolerable religious, cultural and 
political persecutions, with the help of their co-religionists outside the States, but 
did Gandhiji, the born democrat, advise the Nizam too to abdicate and retire to 
Mecca ? No, on the contrary, he wrote in so many words that he was overwhelm- 
ingly concerned. throughout the Civil Resistance Movement “not to embarass His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam.” 
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I can recount a hundred and one petty mischiefs also which Con^ressites of 
the “nationaP’ brand were busy playing to defeat this Hindu Sangathanist move- 
ment against the anti-Hindu policy "of the Nizam Government, but that is not what 
I intend to deal with here. Suffice it to say that the Hindu Mahasabha could 
secure the sympathy even of some M. P.s in England and persuade them to 
and protest against the horrible oppression at the Aurangabad jail and during the 
Hyderabad riots the Hindus had to undergo~but no Congress Ministers in all the 
seven provinces touched the subject even with a pair of tongs, initiated not even a 
discussion in the Congress or Indian Legislatures, not uttered a word in detpce of 
the Hindus against the Nizam Government although these very Congress Ministers 
could threaten to resign altogether in the case of the pettiest Eajkot affair. 

The moral is plain and must be plainly told. So long as the Congress 
continues to hu^ to the ‘Pseudo-Nationar ideology as it does to-day, its policy is 
bound to be anti-Hindu, is bound to betray Hindu interests howsoever just and 
legitimate they be. Just think ; if the Hindu Electorate had voted for the Hindu 
Sanghatanist iiepresentative and thus had Hindu Mahasabha Ministries in Bombay, 
Madras and other parts— could they have remained so callously indifferent to the 
oppression the Hindus had to undergo in Hyderabad ? What tremendous pressure 
they could have brought to bear on the Nizam Government in staying its hand 
from out-H eroding Herod. 

It was essentially to emphasize this point that whenever the Hindus are 
oppressed as Hindus and especially at the hands of the Moslems the Congress 
simply will not raise a finger in tbeir defence, that the Hindu Sanghatanist must 
take up the task of defending themselves on their own shoulders and if they mean 
to do so they can do it in spite of the Congress indifference or even opposition, 
that the Nizam Civil Eesistance Movement was launched by the Hindu Sangha- 
tanist leaders independently of the Congress under a Hindu Flag. The struggle 
was a test case to begin with the prospective Pan-Hindu Movement and we Hindu 
Sanghatanists were not only not Eajkoted at Hyderabad, but on the contrary came 
out with flying colours out of this testing ordeal inasmuch as we have recovered 
and actualised through this struggle our Kacial and Cultural homogeneity, our real 
National self which under a swoon of self-forgetfulness during the last hundred 
years or so was all but obliterated. 

One word about the political Eeforms announced by the Nizam Government 
and the undertaking it has given to grant the Hindus Civil, Cultural and Eeligious 
liberties in consideration of which the Civil Eesistance Movement was suspended 
by the Hindu Maha Sabha in the spirit of responsive co-operation and accommoda- 
tion for which H. E. H. the Nizam had graciously pleaded in his announcement. 
The Hindu Maha Sabha thanks the Nizam Government for the general amnesty of 
all Hindu Civil Eesisters. It was a step in the right direction. But since then 
the Nizam Government has not moved as quickly as it ought to have done in 
introducing the Eeforms in themselves inadequate and halting in practical operation. 
The Maha Sabha is extremely anxious to open out some way to peaceful constitutional 
progress and restore lasting amity between the Hindus and Moslems in the state and 
therefore, it begs to draw the pointed attention of the Nizam to the fact that any 
unreasonable delay in putting the Eeforms in actual operation cannot but prove 
dangerous and give rise to discontent which is perfectly avoidable if but the 
Nizam Government takes time by his forelock before it is too late. And the second 
thing that is most urgent is the fact that the Nizam Government should hold 
some of the fanatical local Moslem officials in leash who counting on an ultimate 
support from the Central Government are still harassing the Hindus every now 
and then. 

If the local fanaticals are strictly dealt with by the Government in some cases 
the Moslem zealots will soon come to their senses all over the State. I hope these 
wai-nings will be taken by the Nizam Government in the amicable spirit which 
prompts me in sounding them. 

The splendid and sustained struggle the Hindus have carried on at Delhi in 
connection with the Shiva Mandir affair deserves also an All-India homage. It 
too sounds the same warning that the Congress does not and will not and cannot 
defend a Hindu-cause aggainst an anti-Hindu aggression. But inspite of it all the 
overwhelming suffering and sacrifice in men and money in connection with the 
Shiva Mandir at Delhi shall not go in vain if but only those Hindus who pledge 
to safeguard Hindu interests and are not enslaved to the Congress ticket, are sent 
by the Hindus on a Hindu Sanghatanist ticket to represent them to the corpora- 
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tion* The Pan-Hindu spirit which this struggle has lit up will prove the real 
Shiva. On the site where stood the tiny mud-hut which has been so high-handedly 
destroyed, I already see rising before my mind’s eye a magnificent temple of 
Shiva and thousands of pilgrims crowding to worship at it before a decade passes 
away. Successful resistance the Hindus offered in defence of their legitimate rights 
at Khamgoan, Mahad, Bhagalpur and several other places during this year are also 
full of significance and testify to the fact that the spirit of self-assertion is con- 
solidating the Hindus under the Hindu Maha Sabha’s lead. But I. must not lose 
myself in the labyrinths of detailed events any longer and addres^ myself to the 
chief task. I have set before me in this address of outlining the fundamental basis 
and general policy and programme on which I wish we all should concentrate our 
attention for at least a couple of years to come. 

It is encouraging to note that thousands of those who brought up from their 
early days under the influence of the pseudo nationalistic ideology current in the 
Congress camp and were consequently so thoroughly prejudiced against any thing that 
was connected with Hindutva that they militated against the very word Hindu as 
something superstitious, out of date, unworthy of a progressive patriot to own, 
should now be evincing a genuine desire to know all about the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, its policy and immediate programme. The case of no less a personality 
than Mr. Tairsee whose sad death all Bombay lamented only a couple of months 
ago can serve as a case in point. He was reputed to be one* amongst the first ten 
citizens of Bombay, a rationalist of rationalists, one of the foremost Congressites. 
Yet after I had casually explained to him the Hindu Sanghatanist ideology as 
expounded in my Nagpur speech, he publicly confessed that the rationalism which 
made him shun the word Hindu or Hindu Sanghatan as a crass superstition was 
itself the crassest of superstitions. He not only joined our party but proudly 
accepted the presidentship of the Bombay Provincial Hindu Sabha. Through-out 
my extensive tours I have come across thousands of the intellectual class who 
simply militated against the Hindu idea at its first mention and when cogently 
explained rubbed their eyes in a doubting mood at its second mention and half of 
them pressed for a closer acquaintance with it while the other half simply capitulated 
at its third mention. There has grown of late enormous curiosity throughout India 
to know something of the Hindu Maha Sabha, its aims and as to what is its 
programme and this demand at times comes from foreign countries as well That 
IS the reason why I wish to devote this address mainly to enumerate categorically 
the leading principles and tenets on which the Hindu movement is based and to 
outline its general policy and some outstanding details of its immediate programme. 
It will serve as a cogent statement of our case and may be utilized as a basis for 
a manifesto in future to an organized Hindu party in the Legislatures as well as 
a handy guide to our workers and propagandists in the press and the platform. 
It may involve some repetition of a truth as also of a falsehood as about the only 
means to cast the mentality of a whole people into a required mould. As long as 
falsehood holds the propagandistic field truth must speak out to silence it as many 
times as the former repeats a lie. 

The following are some of the basic tenets and aspects of the Hindu 
movement 

(a) Every person is a Hindu who regards and owns this Bharat Bhumi, this 
land from the Indus to the Seas, as his Father Land as well as his Holy Land 

i* e., the land of the origin of his religion, the cradle of his Faith. 

The followers therefore of Vaidicism, Sanatanism, Jainism, Budhism, Lingai- 
tism, Shikhism, the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the Devasamaj, the Prar- 
tMiana Samaj and such other religions of Indian origin are Hindus and constitute 
Hindudom i.e., the Hindu people as a whole. 

Consequently the so-called aboriginal or hilltribes also are Hindus ; because 
India is their Father Land as well as their Holy Land, whatever form of Eeligion, 
or worship they follow. 

This definition therefore, should be recognised by the Government and made 
the test of Hindutva in enumerting the population of Hindus in the Government 
census to come. 

(b) The wprd Hindu is not of a foreign origin nor connected with the advent 
of the Moslems in India, as was erroneously suspected for a time under the mis- 
chievous influence of some alien scribes. Our Land and our people were at times 
called Sapta Sindhus even by our Vaidic Eishis. 

Thousands of years before Mahomed, the Moslem Prophet was bom, the 
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ancient Babilonians knew us as ‘‘Sindhus’^ and tke ancient Zenda Ayesta refers to us 
as Hindus. One of our province on this side of the ludus has retained this ancient 
appelation of our Land and people down to this day as ‘'Sindhu Desh”^ and its 
people as ‘‘Sindhu ^Bindh). In our modern Prakrits the Sanskiic ‘5a’ is often 
transformed into *}ia. Just as the word "KesharV in Sanskrit or 'Krishna* has 
been transformed into Hindu Prakrit as 'KeharP and 'Kanhd* even so the word 
'Sindhu* has been transformed into modem Prakrits as 'Hindu\ Those who want to 
have the point exhaustively and conclusively treated may read my book “Hindu tva”. 

(c) Hinduism, Hindutva and Hindudom In expounding the Ideology of 
the Hindu movement it is absolutely necessary to have a correct grasp of the 
terms. From the word ‘'■Hindu” has been coined the word “Hinduism” in English. 
It means the schools or system of religion the Hindus follow. The second word 
‘Hindutva’ is far more comprehensive and refers not only to the religious aspect 
of the Hindu people as the word “Hinduism” does but comprehends even their 
cultural, linguistic, social, and political aspects as well. It is more or less akin to 
“Hindu Polity” and its nearly exact translation would be “Hinduness”. The third 
word “Hindudom” means the Hindu people spoken of collectively. It is a collective 
name for the Hindu World, just as Islamic denotes the Moslem World. 

(d) We Hindus are a Nation by ourselves : — In my presidential speech at 
Nagpur I had, for the first time in the history of our recent politics, pointed 
out in bold relief that the whole Congress ideology was vitiated ‘ab initio’ 
by the unwitted assumption that the territorial unity, a common habitat, 
was the only factor that constituted and aught to and must constitute a 
Nation. This conception of a Territorial Nationality has since then received a rude 
shock in Europe itself from which it was imported wholesale to India and the 
present War has justified my assertion by exploding the myth altogether. All 
Nations carved out to order on the Territorial design without any other common 
bond to mould each of them into a national being have gone to i^ck and ruin, 
tumbled down like a house of cards. Poland and Czechoslovakia will ever serve as 
a stern warning against any such efforts to frame heterogeneous peoples into such 
hotchpotch Nations, based only on the shifting sands of the conception of Territo- 
rial Nationality, not cemented by any Cultural, Bacial or Historical affinities and 
consequently having no common will to incorporate themselves into a Nation. 
These treaty -Nations broke up at the first opportunity they got : the German part 
of them went over to Germany, the Eussian to Eussia, Czechs to Czechs and Poles 
to Poles. The cultural, linguistic, historical and such other organic affinities proved 
stronger than the territorial one. Only those Nations have persisted in maintaining 
their National unity and identity during the last three to four centuries in Europe 
which had developed Eacial, Linguistic, Cultural and such other organic affinities 
in addition to their Territorial unity or even at times in spite of it and consequently 
willed to be homogeneous National units— such as England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Portugal etc. 

Judged by any and all of these tests which go severally and collectiv-ely to 
form such an homogenous and organic Nation, in India we Hindus are marked out 
as an abiding Nation by ourselves. Not only we own a common Fatherland, a 
Territorial unity, but what is scarcely found anywhere else in the world, we have 
a common Holy Land which is identified with our common Father-Land. This 
Bharat Bhumi, this Hindus than, India is both our ‘Pitribhu’ and ‘Pujyabhu’. Our 
patriotism therefore is doubly sure. Then we have common affinities— cultural, 
religious, historical, linguistic, and racial — which through the process of countless 
centuries of association and assimilation moulded us into a homogeneous and 
organic Nation and above all induced a will to lead a corporate and common 
National life- The Hindus are no treaty Nation — but an organic National Being. 

One more pertinent point must be met as it often misleads our Congressite 
Hindu brethren in particular. The homogeneity that wields a people into a 
National Being does not imply the total absence of all internal differences religious, 
Eacial or Linguistic of sects and sections amongst themselves. It only means that 
they differ more from other people as a National unit than they differ amongst 
themselves. Even the most Unitarian Nations of to-day— say the British or the 
French— cannot be free from any religious, linguistic, cultural, racial or other 
differences, sects or sections or even some antipathies existing amongst themselves. 
National homogeneity connotes oneness of a people in relation to the contrast 
they present to any other people as a whole. 

We Hindus, in spite of thousand and one differences within our fold, are 
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bound by such religious, cultural, historical, racial, linguistic and other aflBinities 
in common as to stand out as a definitely homogeneous people as soon as we are 
placed in contrast with any other non-Hindu people — say the English or Japanese 
or even the Indian Moslems. That is the reason why to-day we the Hindus 
from Kashmere to Madras and Sindh to Assam will be a Nation by ourselves — 
while the Indian moslems are on the whole more inclined to identify themselves 
and their interests with moslems outside India than Hindus who live next door, 
like the Jews in Germany. 

Some well meaning but simple minded Hindus amuse themselves with the 
thought and hope against hope that in as much as the majority of Indian 
Moslems also are in fact allied to us by race and language and had 
gone over to the Moslem fold in living memory of this very generation, they 
could easily be persuaded to acknowledge this homogeneity and even blood 
relation with the Hindus and merge themselves into a common National 
being if but we only remind them of these affinities and appeal to them in their 
name. These innocent souls are really to be pitied. As if the Moslems do not 
know of it all. The fact is that the Moslems know of these affinities all but too 
well : the only difference to be taken into account being that while the Hindus 
love these affinities which bind a Hindu to a Hindu and to dwell on them with 
pride— the Moslems hate the very mention of them and are trying to eradicate the 
very memory of it all. Some of them fabricate histories and geneologies to connect 
their origin with Arabians or Turks ; they are trying to carve out a separate lan- 
guage for themselves and graft it as best as they can on the Arabian stock ; they 
are carrying on a campaign against the Hindu family names such as **Tambe” and 
“Modak” which in parts like the Kokan convert-Moslems still bear and replace them 
by Arabian ones and are bent on widening the cleavage deeper and broader by re- 
moving every trace which may remind them of having once something in com- 
mon with the Hindu stock. Their religious and theocratic traditions join 
hands in impressing upon their mind that Hindustan is not and cannot be 
a Dar-ul-Islam, their country which they may love until and unless the 
Hindus— the kafirs— are either converted to a man to Islam or are reduc- 
ed to helotage' paying the Zizia to some would-be Moslem Sovereignty over this 
land. The very word “Hindusthan” stinks in their nostrils. I am not referring to 
these items here in any spirit of either condemnation or justification. I am telling 
the simple fact which no Moslem can honestly contest that Islam as a whole wants 
on a deliberate design to assert itself in India as a Nation altogether heterogenous 
with the Hindus and having nothing in common with them. Consequently, it 
ought to be clear even to these well meaning Hindu simpletons that this refusal 
of the Indian Moslems to merge in a common National unit leaves the Hindus, 
negatively too, as a Nation by themselves. 

(e) Swarajya to the Hindus must mean only that ‘‘Eajya” in which their 
“Swatva”, their ^Hindutva” can assert itself without being overlooked by any non- 
Hindu people, whether they be Indian Territorials or extra Territorials. Some 
Englishmen are and may continue to be territorially born Indians. Can therefore 
the overlordship of these Anglo-Indians be a “Swarajya” to the Hindus ? Aiiranga- 
jeb or Tipu were hereditary Indians, nay, were the sons of converted Hindu 
mothers. Did that mean that the rule of Aurangazeb or Tipu was a “Swarajya” 
to the Hindus ? No I although they were territorially Indians they proved to be 
the worst enemies oi Hindudom and therefore, a Shivaji, a Gobindsingh, a Pratap 
or the Peshwas had to fight against the Moslem domination and establish a real 
Hindu Swarajya. 

Consequently, under the present circumstances too all that an Indian National 
State can mean is that the Moslem minority in India will have the right to be treated 
as equal citizens, enjoying equal protection and civic rights in proportion to their 
population. The Hindu majority will not encroach on the legitimate rights of any non- 
Hindu minority. But in no case can the Hindu majority resign its right whjch as a 
majority it is entitled to exercise under any Democratic and legitimate constitution. 
The Moslem minority in particular has not obliged the Hindus by remaining in 
^ minority and therefore, they must remain satisfied with the status they occupy 
and with the legitimate share of civic and political rights that is their proportionate 
due. It would be simply preposterous to endow the Moslem minority with the 
right of exercising a practical veto on the legitimate rights and privileges 
of the majority and call it a “Swarajya”. The Hindus do not want a change of 
maat^s^ are not going to struggle and fight and die only to replace an Edward 
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by an Anrangajeb simply because the latter happens to be born within Indian 
borders, but they want henceforth to be masters themselves in their own house, in 
their own Land. 

(f) Consequently, the name “Hindustan’’ must continue to be the appellation 
of our Country such other names as India, Hind, etc. being derived from the 
same original word Sindhu may be used not only to signify the same sense— the 
land of Hindus, a country which is the abode of the Hindu Nation. Aryavarata, 
Bharat-Bhumi and such other names are of course the ancient and the most 
cherished epithets of our Mother Land and will continue to appeal to the cultured 
elite, In this insistence that the Mother Land of the Hindus must be called but 
“Hindusthan”, no encroachment or humiliation is implied in connection with any 
of our non-Hindu coun^rymen. Our Parsee and Christian countrymen are already 
too akin to us culturally and are too patriotic and the Anglo-Indians too sensible 
to refuse to fall in line with us Hindus on so legitimate a grouhd. So 
far as our Moslem countrymen are concerned it is useless to conceal the fact that 
some of them are already inclined to look upon this molehill also as an in- 
superable mountain in their way to Hinda-Moslem unity. But they should remem- 
ber that the Moslems do not dwell only in India nor are the Indian Moslems the 
only heroic remnants of the Faithful in Islam. China has crores of Moslems. 
Greece, Palestine and even Hungary and Poland have thousands of Moslems 
amongst their nationals. ^ But being there a minority, only a community, their 
existence in these countries has never been advanced as a ground to change the 
ancient names of these countries which indicate the abodes of those races whose 
overwhelming majority own the land. The country of the Poles continues to be 
Poland and of the Grecians as Greece. The Moslems there did not or dared not 
to distort them but are quite content to distingiush themselves as Polish-Moslems 
or Greecian-Moslems or Chinese-Moslems when occasion arises. So also our Moslem 
countrymen may distinguish themselves nationally or territorially whenever they 
want, as “Hindusthanee Moslems” without compromising in the least their separate- 
ness as a religious or cultural entity. Nay, the Moslems have been calling them- 
selves as “Hindusthanis” ever since their advent in India, of their own accord. 

But if in spite of it all some iiTacible Moslem sections amongst our country- 
men object even to this name of our country but that is no reason why we should 
play cowards to our own conscience. We Hindus must not betray or break up 
the continuity of ^ our Nation from the Sindhus in Eigvedic days to the Hindus 
of our own generation which is implied in “Hindusthan” the accepted appellation 
of our Mother Land. Just as the land of the Germans is Germany, of the English 
England, of the Turks Tuxkisthan, of the Afghans Afghanisthan— even so we must 
have it indelibly impressed on the map of the earth for all times to come a 
“Hindusthan”— the land of the Hindus. 

(g) The Pan -Hindu flag The “Kundalini Kripanankita” Gerua Flag shall 
be the Flag of the Hindu Nation with its OM, the Swastik and the Sword. It 
appeals to sentiments cherished by our race ever since the Vedic days. Those 
who like to realise the inner spirit and know the ‘raison detre’ of its design and 
the symbols would do well to read the special tract I have written styled “the 
Pan-Hindu Dhwaj.” 

It must be emphasised in this connection that all those Hindu flags other 
than this which are current amongst the Hindus as the colours of the different 
constituents which go to form our Pan-Hindu brotherhood such as the Sanatanists, 
the Sikhs, the Jains, the Aryas, etc., will be respected by every Hindu as his own 
inasmuch as they are but difierent manifestations of the common Pan-Hindu spirit. 

Nor should it be supposed that the Hindu Flag implies any inherent anta- 
gonism to the several colours of our non-Hindu countrymen. The Moslems are 
welcome to have their own religious colours to represent their own community. 
In short, we shall respect any Flag which any section of our countrymen adopt 
whether religious or political, whether it is the Moslem League Flag or the 
Congress Tri-colours or the Eed one, — so long as it continues to respect in 
return the Pan-Hindu Flag and does not antagonise it but continues as allied 
colours. But Hindudom as a whole will be represented by the Pan-Hindu 
Flag alone, 

(h) ^ The Sanskrit shall be our “Debbhasa”, our secred language and the 
“Sanskrit Nishtha” Hindi, the Hindi which is derived from Sanskrit and draws 
its nourishment from the latter, is our “Eashtrabhasa” our current National 
language 
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Besides being the richest and the most cultured of the ancient languages of 
the -world, to us Hindus the Sanskrit is the holiest tongue of tongues. Our scrip- 
tures, history, philosophy and culture have their roots so deeply imbedded in the 
Sanskrit literature that it forms veritably the brain of our Race. Mother of the 
majority of our mother tongues, she has suckled the rest of them at her breast. 
All Hindu languages current to-day whether derived from Sanskrit or grafted on 
to it can only grow and flourish on the sap of life they imbibe from the Sanskrit. 
The Sanskrit language therefore, must ever be an indispensable constituent of the 
classical course for Hindu youths. 

In adopting the Hindi as the National tongue of Hindudom no humiliation 
or any invidious distinction is implied as regards other -provincial tongues. We 
are all as attached to our Provincial tongues as to Hindi and they will all grow 
and flourish in their respective spheres. In fact some of them are to-day more 
progressive and richer in literature. But nevertheless, taken all in all the Hindi 
can serve the purpose of a National Pan-Hindu Language best. It must also be 
remembered that the Hindi is not made a National Language to order. The fact 
is that long before either the English or even the Moslems stepped in India the 
Hindi in its general form had already come to occupy the position of a National 
tongue throughout Hindusthan. The Hindu pilgrim, the tradesman, the tourist, 
the soldier, the Pandit travelled up and down from Bengal to Sindh and Kashmere 
to Rameshwar by making himself understood from locality to locality through 
Hindi. Just as the Sanskrit was the National language of the Hindu intellectual 
world even so Hindi has been for at least a thousand years in the past the 
National Indian Tongue of the Hindu community. Added to that and as a 
consequence of that we find even to-day that it is understood and even spoken as 
a mother tongue by a fair larger number of people than is the case with any 
other Hindu language. Consequently it must be made compulsory for every Hindu 
student through secondary schools at any rate to learn Hindi as his Pan-Hindu 
National language without neglecting in the least his training in his provincial 
mother tongue 

By Hindi we of course mean the pure “Sanskrit Nistha’’ Hindi, as we find 
it for example in the “Satyartha Prakash” written by Maharsi Dayanancl Saras wati. 
How simple and untainted with a single unnecessary foreign word is that Hindi 
and how expressive withal. It may be mentioned in passing that Swami 
Dayanandji was about the first Hindu leader who gave conscious and definite 
expression to the view that Hindi should be the Pan-Hindu National language 
of India. * This Sanskrit Nistha” Hindi has nothing to do with that hybrid, the 
socalled Hindusthani which is being hatched up by the Wardha scheme. It is 
nothing short of a linguistic monstrosity and must be ruthlessly suppressed. Not 
only that but it is our bounden duty to oust out as ruthlessly all unnecessary alien 
words whether Arabian or English, from every Hindu tongue— whether provincial 
or dilectical. We are not against the English or any other language nav, we 
insist on the study of the English as an indispensable necessity and a profi“table 
passport to world literature. But we must not allow the influx of alien words 
into our language without checking their pass and testing their necessity. Our 
Hindu brethren in Bengal are especially to be congratulated upon in this 
connection because the Bengali literature is admirably free from any such uncleaned 
admixture of unnecessary alien words which cannot be said regarding our other 
Provincial tongues and literature. 

(i) Nagari shall be the National Script of Hindudom 

Our Sanskrit alphabetical order is phonetically about the most perfect which 
the world has yet devised and almost all our current Indian scripts already follow 
it. The Nagari Script too follows this order. Like the Hindi language the Nagari 
Script too has already been current for centuries all over India amongst the Hindu 
literary circles for some two thousands years at any rate in the past and was even 
popularly nick-named as the “Shastri Lipi”, the script of our Hindu Scriptures. 
With a little touch here and there it could be reformed so as to render it as 
suitable to modern mechanical printing as the Roman script. Such a Reform 
movement was set on foot in M^arashtra about some forty years ago by Mr. 
Vaidya and others. An organized movement later on under my lead met with 
an amount of practical success and has already popularised it. I strongly 
recommend that as an immediate step to popularise Nagari as our National Script, 
all our Hindu papers in different provinces should begin to publish at least a 
couple of columns of their provincial languages in Nagari script. It is a matter 
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of common knowledge that if Bengali or Gujaxathi is printed in Nagari it is 
more or less understood by readers in several other provinces. To have only one 
common language throughout Hindusthan at a stroke is impracticable and unwise. 
But to have the Nagari script as the only common script throughout Hindudom 
is much more feasible. Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind that the different 
Hindu scripts current in our different provinces have a future of their ovrn and 
may flourish side by side with the Nagari. All that is immediately done and 
indispensable in the common interest of Hindudom as a whole that the Nagari 
Script must be made a compulsory subject along with the Hindi language in 
every school in the case of Hindu students. 

It is interesting to remind you here how two prominent Congress Presidents 
proposed to solve this problem of a National tongue and a National Script. 
Pandit Nehru thinks, leading even Maulavi Abul Kalam Azad far behind who 
only proposes Hindusthani which he assures us is tantamount to Urdu, — that the 
highly Arabianised Urdu of the Aligarh School or the Usmania University School 
is best fitted to be the National Language of India including of course some 
twenty-eight crores of Hindus, while Desha Gaurav Subhash Babu improving 
upon the situation beat even Panditji’s ingenuity hollow by proposing from the 

Presidential chair of the Indian National Congress that Roman Script would suit 
India as the best National Script. That is how the Congress ideology approaches 
things National 1 Roman Script to be the National Script of India !-~How 
eminently practicable, to say the least I Your Basumati, Ananda Bazar Patrika 
and all Bengali papers to appear every day in Roman Script 1 The Bande 

Mataram Bong to be printed in this new National style and the Gita to begin 

with in this following attractive setting as “Dharma Kshettre Kurukshettre 
Shama-vetah yuyutsavah’’ and so on. It is true as Subhas Babu 
says that Kemal Pasha abolished the Arabian Script as unsiiited 
to print and took to Roman Script. But this fact has a lesson for our Mahommedan 
zealots who want the Urdu Script, that is, this very Arabian style, to thrust 

even on the Hindus as an up-to-date National Script and has no connec- 
tion with the Hindus. Hemal Pasha took to the Roman Script because 
the Turks had nothing better of their own to fall back upon. The Andamanees 
pick up Kauris and make a necklace of them, —but is that the reason why the 
Kuber also should do the same ? We Hindus should rather call upon Arabia 
and Europe to adopt the Nagari Script and Hindi language. Such a proposal 
should not souna very impracticable to such inveterate optimist at any rate who 
seriously advance it as a very practical proposal to make Urdu the National 
language of the Marathas and to expect all our Arya Samaj Gurukuls to study 
the Vedas in Roman Script ! 

(j) The Hindu Maha Sabha is a National Organisation of Hindudom 

It has come to my notice that a very large section of English educated 
Hindus holds back from joining the Hindu Maha Sabha and political circles in 
India and outside in general, feel themselves totally unconcerned about it under 
the erroneous idea that it is an exclusively religious organization— something like 
a Christian Mission. Nothing could be far from the truth. 

The Hindu Maha Sabha is not a Hindu Mission. It leaves Religious questions 
regarding theism, monotheism. Pan-theism or even aethism to be discussed and 
determined by the different Hindu schools of religious persuasions. It is not 
Hindu-Dharma Maha Sabha— but a Hindu-National Maha Sabha. Consequently, 
by its very constitution, it is debarred to associate itself exclusively as a partisan 
with any particular religious school or sect even within the Hindu fold. As a 
national Hindu body it will of course propagate and defend the National Hindu 
Church comprising each and all religions of Hindusthani origin against any 
non-Hindu attack or encroachment. Put the sphere of its activity is far more 
comprehensive than that of an exclusively, religious body. The Hindu Maha 
Sabha identifies itself with the National life of Hindudom in all its entirety in 
all social, economical, cultural and above all political aspects and is pledged to 
protect and promote all that contributes to the freedom, strength and glory of the 
Hindu Nation ; and as an indispensable means to that end to attain Puma 
Swarajya, absolute political Independence of Hindusthan by all legitimate and 
proper means. 

(k) The Hindu Maha Sabha must continue its mission even after Hindusthan 
is politically free Many a superficial critic seems to fancy that the Maha Sabha 
was only contrived to serve as a make weight, as a re-action checkmating the 
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Moslem League or the anti-Hindu policy of the present leader of the Congress and 
will be out of court or cease automatically to function as soon as it is shorne of 
this spurious excuse to exist. But if the aims and object of the Maha Sabha mean any- 
thing it is clear that it was not the outcome of any frothy effusion, any fussy agitation 
to remove a grievance here or oppose a seasonal party there. The fact is that every 
organism whether individual or social which is living and deserves to survive 
throws out offensive and defensive organs as soon as it is brought to face adversely 
changing environments. The Hindu Nation too as soon as it recoverd and freed 
itself from the suffocating grip of the pseudo-Nationalistic ideology; of the Congress 
brand developed a new organ to battle in the struggle for existence under the 
changed conditions of modern age. This was the Hindu Maha Sabha, It grew up 
of a fundamental necessity of National life and not of any ephemeral incident. The 
constructive side of its aims and objects make it amply clear that its mission is as 
abiding as the life of the Nation itself. But that apart, even the day to day 
necessity of adapting its policy to the everchanging political current make it 
incumbent on Hindudom to have an exclusively Hindu organization independent 
of any moral or intellectual servility or subservience to any non-Hindu or jointly 
representative institution, to guard Hindu interest and save them from being 
jeopardised. It is not so only under the present political subjection of Hindusthan 
but it will be all the more necessary to have some such exclusively Hindu 
organization, some such Hindu Mahasabha in substance whether it is identical 
with this present organization or otherwise to serve as a watch-tower at the gates 
of Hindusthan for at least a couple of centuries to come, even after Hindusthan 
is partially or wholly free and a National Parliament controls its political 
destiny. 

Because, unless something altogether cataclysmic in nature upsets the whole 
political order of things in the world which practical politics cannot envisage 
today, all that can be reasonably expected in immediate future is that we Hindus 
may prevail over England and compel her to recognise India as a self-governing 
unit with the status contemplated in the Westminister statute. Now a National 
Parliament in such a self-Governing India can only reflet the electorate as it is, 
the Hindu and the Muslims as we find them, their relations a bit bettered, perhaps 
a bit worsened. No realist can be blind to the probability that the extra territorial 
designs and the secret urge goading on the Moslems to transform India into a 
Moslem state may at any time confront the Hindusthani state even under self- 
government either with a Civil War or treacherous overtures to alien invaders by 
the Moslems, Then again, there is every likelihood that there will ever continue 
at least for a century to come a danger of fanatical riots, the scramble for services, 
Legislative seats, weightages out of proportion to their population on the part of 
the Moslem Minority and consequently a constant danger threatening internal 
peace. To checkmate this probability which if we are wise we must always keep 
in view even after Hindusthan attains the status of self-governing country, a 
powerful and exclusive organization of Hindudom like the Hindu Maha Sabha will 
always prove a sure and devoted source of strength, a reserve force for the Hindus 
to fall back upon to voice their grievances more effective than the joint Parliament 
can do, to scent danger ahead, to warn the Hindus in time against it and to fight 
out if needs be any treacherous design to which the joint state itself may 
unwittingly fall a victim. 

The History of Canada, of Palestine, of the movement of the young Turks 
will show you that in every state where two or more such conflicting elements as 
the Hindus and Moslems in India happen to exist as constituents, the wiser of them 
has to keep its exclusive organization in tact, strong and watchful to defeat any 
attempt at betrayal or capture of the National State by the opposite party ; especi- 
ally so if that party has extra territorial affinities, religious or cultural, with alien 
bordering states. This tussle between such constituents of such a state must 
continue till slowly if ever they all learn to get themselves merged, by developing 
a spirit of corporate patriotism, into a consolidated Nation. If the Hindus take 
this realistic truth to heart they will try their unmost to consolidate and strengthen 
the Pan-Hindu organization which is already gathering force and has struck its 
roots deep in the Hindu soil. The nearer you are to Swarajya the more indispen- 
sable grows the necessity of a strong and consolidated Pan-Hindu organization or 
rather the stronger grows the Pan-Hindu organization the nearer it takes you to real 
“Swa—Hajya.” 

I have BO far dealt with some of the basic principles and tenets and set out 
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the National and Political ideals of the Hindu Sanghatan movement as I perceive 
them. But the very fact that we have still to frame, emphasize and propagate the 
very ideals and ideology of the Hindu movement added to the fact that they imply 
an entire re-orientation of the Hindu people so as to revolutionise the conception 
of the Indian state and its formation as we find it to-day, shows how we have 
hardly taken a step ahead and how strenuous and sustained "a struggle we have yet 
to undergo before we are able to realise the goal, the creation of an Independent 
Hindustnan as we define it. Once the ideal is fixed, it is this struggle that matters 
most. And we must, therefore, chalk out as urgently as possible the lines on 
which our struggle can be carried on with the greatest effect and if possible 
with the least resistance. 

It must be noted also that although the ideal remains fixed the struggle to 
realise it can scarcely be on a straight-line. We have now to confront, now to 
compromise : now to fight on, now to fall back and keep marking time. At times 
we shall have to ally ourselves on a given point with one of our opponents and 

then to oppose the former ally. This very inconsistency in detail resorted to in a 

long-drawn and life and death struggle to reach a goal is consistent enough if but 
it leads us on the whole irresistably onward and onward to the great ideal we aim 
to realise. The policy I am going to outline should also be viewed from this 
tactical perspective. It is only related to our present circumstances and should not 
be taken as final. As our movement goes on gathering strength we may soon 
arrive at a point when it may march on with the irresistible strides of a giant and 
may grow powerful enough to demand and dictate things with a reckless heroism, 
which the penny beginnings today can hardly conceive or dare to express. 

I should also make it clear that in outlining this practical policy I am only 
expressing my personal views. They cannot bind the Hindu Maha Sabha unless 
they are sanctioned by its corporate resolutions. 

(a) Our first and foremost aim in our political activities must always be to 

guard the integrity of Hindusthan in tact. Hindusthan to us does not only mean 

the so-called British India but comprises even those parts which are under the 
French and the Portuguese possession. Gomantak and Pondicheiy are as integral 
parts of our Mother Land as Maharashtra or Bengal. From the Indus to the 
Himalayas, from the Himalayas to Tibet, from Tibet to Burma and from Burma 
to the Southern and Western seas run the lines of the boundaries of our Land. 
The whole territory including Kashmere and Nepal, Gomantak, Pondichery and 
other French possessions constitutes our national and territorial unit and must be 
consolidated in a free and centralised state. It must ever remain undivided and 
indivisible. Any attempt to divide this Territorial and National unity of Hindus- 
than so as, for example, to break it up into Hindu and Moslem zones, must be 
opposed tooth and nail and chastised as an act of treason and treachery. 

(b) Towards our neighbouring states of Burma and Tibet on the Eastern and 
North Eastern Frontiers our Policy will always be, so far as possible, of whole- 
hearted friendship and if they choose even of a political alliance. They are our 
co-religionists and our political interests too are not inherently antagonistic. Nay, 
we will only find, in general, our mutual political strength augmented if we continue 
to be political allies. 

(c) But towards those Moslem states and tribes which border our North 
Western frontier our policy cannot but be a guarded one. Their tendency for 
centuries in the past had been fanatically enemical towards the Hindus and is 
likely to continue to be so far at least a century to come. The Hindu Sanghatanist 
party must always see that this Frontier is garrisoned with overwhelming Hindu 
troops and is never entrusted to Moslem ones. We will always be ready to 
establish friendly contact with those bordering states and shall give no cause for 
unnecessary but should keep our forces there always in a state of war and vigilant 
to resist any sudden aggressive erruption on the part of those Moslem tribes or any 
threatened invasion through the passes by any anti-Hindu alien army. 

(d) To the Independent Hindu kingdom of Nepal all Hindudom feels itself 
most loyally attached and would ever strive to strain every nerve in defending its 
honour and integrity. It is the only part of our Mother Land which continues 
down to this day as a Dharma Kshettra unsullied by the humiliating shadow of an 
alien non-Hindu Flag. The independence of the Hindu Kingdom of Nepal, 
the home of a heroic Hindu race, constitutes at once the pride and the 
centre of Hindu hope. Every atom of strength added to Nepal elevates and 
strengthens the prestige and the position of Hindudom all round. On the 
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other hand anything that weakens or humiliates Hindudom in any other part 
of Hindusthan must weaken the strength of Nepal in the long run* The 
danger of the Moslem upheaval on the North Western Frontier, for example, 
cannot but be a standing menace to the independence of the Hindu Kingdom in 
Nepal too* If Hindu history has not endowed us even with this much foresight 
then it must be said that all the lessons which the invasions of Gaznis and Ghoris 
were meant by destiny to teach us are lost on us. 

Nevertheless, it will be foolish on our part to do anything to drag Nepal into 
the muddled and slogan ridden politics which disfigures the British Indian Territory. 
The politics of a subject race can be no guide to the exigencies of an Independent 
Kingdom situated as Nepal. I, therefore, feel no hesitation whatsoever in justifying 
the present policy of the Nepal Government to maintain friendly relations with the 
British Government and to continue an informal political alliance with the British 
with a view to guard against any other non-Hindu aggression on India* Conse- 
quently, it is also a very wise policy on the part of Nepal to supply as many 
Nepal ee recruits to the Indian forces as it is possible to do in conformity with its 
own security and strength. The political complications in Europe and the Far 
East are almost sure to persuade the British Government too to depend more and 
more on Nepal’s friendship and military help to secure Indian defence. 

In this connection it must be emphasised that the British Government should 
also restore some of those territories on the borders of Nepal which the British 

had wrested from her in the past, back to the Maharaja* Such a step will cement 

the friendship between the two Nations as nothing else can do. 

Nepal has doubtless a great future before her if but she takes time by the 
forelock and has the Prophetic vision which a rising Nation must necessarily 
possess. She must bring up her military strength to an up-to-date European 
efficiency and must be able to defend herself not only on land but against 
any aerial aggression too by equipping herself with a powerful aerial force* Her 
strength being the strength of an ally the British Government too is not likely 
under the present circumstances to hamper her in this attempt with any 

feeling of uneasiness but would rather wish her to hasten on this project. 

The influence which Nepal is likely to exercise on Indian politics in near future 
is better pointed out in the words Mr* Perseval Langdon. 

Says Mr, Landgon, “It invests Nepal with an importance which it would be 
foolish to overlook* Englishmen through the high position which Nepal holds 
in the General Southern Asiatic balance and the great and growing importance 
that she will possess in the future in the solution of the problems which beset 
the present state of India, Nepal stands to-day on the threshold of a new light. 
Her future calls her in one direction and one only* In all the varied theatres of 
Indian politics there is nothing which surpasses in interest the ultimate destiny 
of Nepal. Inevitably she will become of greater and greater importance if we persist 
in our present policy of lessening British influence in India. It is not impossible 
that Nepal may even be called upon to control the destiny of India itself.” 

(e) The National Constitution of Hindusthan 

The Hindu Sanghatanist Party aims to base the future Constitution of 
Hindusthan on the broad principle that all citizens should have equal rights and 
obligations irrespective of caste or creed, race or religion, — provided they avow and 
owe an exclusive and devoted allegiance to the Hindusthani State* The fundamen- 
tal rights of liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, of worship, of association etc, 
will be enjoyed by all citizens alike. Whatever restriction will be imposed on 
them in the interest of the public peace and order or National emergency will 
not be based on any religious or racial considerations alone but on common j^tion- 
al grounds, 

No attitude can be more National even in the lerriorial sense than this and it 
is this attitude in general which is expressed in substances by the curt formula 
*‘one man one vote’’. This will make it clear that the conception of a Hindu 
Nation is in^ no way inconsistent with the development of a common Indian 
Nation, a united Hindusthani State in which all sects and sections, races and 
religions, castes and creeds, Hindus, Moslems, Christians, Anglo-Indians etc. could 
be hamoniously wielded together into a political state on terms of perfect equality. 

. whi(^ the Hindu M^a Sabha takes up with regard to the 

National Hmdusthani Constitution is in fact more definitely and expressively 
National than either the League on even the Congress, which calls itself Indian 
National, has as yet dared to take up uncompromisingly and yet it is the Hindu 
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Maha Sabha and the conception of the Hindu Nation ■which is tabooed by the 
Congress and the League as most dangerously anti-National and uncompromisingly 
Commund I The fact is that the National Congress itself is not only communal 
in its legitimate sense but perversely communal ; in as much as it recognizes a 
majority and a minority, the Hindus and the Moslems, and on the top of it all 
forces the majority to forego its just share in the franchise in the public services, 
in cultural rights and offers them to a minority based on religion to buy its 
patriotism and attachment to the common National State. On the other hand by 
asking for the Moslems as a religious entity wanton advantages over and above 
what they are entitled on a National basis at the cost of the Hindus at the point 
of a dagger, a threat to secede and join hand with an alien power, the Moslem 
League takes up a position which is anti-National to the point of treachery. In 
demanding three votes for one Moslem the Moslem League is outrageously com- 
munal ; while in calling upon the Hindus to yield to this demand and accede to 
the proposal of one vote for three Hindus, the Congress is cowardly communal 1 
And yet it is precisely these two bodies, the Pseudo-National Congress and the con- 
fessedly anti-National League which have the temerity to accuse the Hindu San- 
ghatanist party as Communalistic and anti-National simply because they are not 
ready to betray their birth right for a mess of pottage— to play the second fiddle 
to the Moslems or care for a worthless certificate from the Oongressites of being 
“Nationalists 1” 

(f) The rights of non-Hindu minorities 

When once the Hindu Mahasabha not only accepts but maintains the prin- 
ciples of “one man one vote” and the Public Services to go by merit alone added 
to the fundamental rights and obligations to be shared by all citizens alike irres- 
pective of any distinction of race of religion any further mention of minority 

rights is on principle not only unnecessary but self-contradictory, because it again 
introduces a consciousness of majority and minority on Communal basis. But as 
practical politics requires it and as the Hindu Sanghatanists want to relieve our 
non-Hindu countrymen of even a ghost of suspicion, we are prepared to emphasise 
that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to their religion, culture, and 
language will be expressly guaranteed on one condition only that the equal rights 
of the majority also must not in any case be encroached upon or abrogated. Every 
minority may have separate schools to train up their children in their own tongue, 
their own religious institutions or cultural and can receive Government help also 
for these, —but always in proportion to the taxes they pay into the common ex- 
chequer. The same principle must of course hold good in case of the majority too. 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based on joint electorates 
and on the unalloyed National principle of “one man vote” but is based on the 
communal basis, then those minorities who wish to have separate electorate or 
reserve seats will be allowed to have them,— but always in proportion to their 
population and provided that it does not deprive the majority also of an equal 
right in proportion to its population too. 

I believe that onr Christian, Parsee, the Jewish and other minorities,— except 
the Moslems, will be perfectly satisfied with the constitution based on 
these principles as broadly outlined above. Because the Christians, the 
Jews and most eminently the Parsees are too allied to us in culture and 
too patriotic, -while the Anglo-Indians too sensible, to fail to see that no 
constitution if it has to keep the intergrity, sovereignty and strength of the Nation- 
al State safely can go any further and that it is all that is really required to 
safeguard any genuine special interests of the minorities as distinguished from 
those of the majority. Only that minority will insist to have still more and yet 
more to the last pound of flesh which in fact cherishes secret designs to disintegret 
the State, to create a state within a state or altogether to subvert the National 
State and hold all others under its subjection. Fortunately, no section of our 
countrymen belonging to the non -Moslem minorities mentioned above, harbours 
this treasonable desi^. It is only with regard to the Moslem. Minority that this 
cannot be asserted with confidence ; and therefore, I shall deal separately with it 
later on. 

In this connection a point of far-reaching importance and one which has 
a very serious bearing on the political and religious and cultural interests of the 
Christian, Jews and Parsee countrymen of ours in particular, must be mentioned in 
bold relief. The anti-National and aggressive designs on the part of the Moslem 
minoiity constitute a danger to non-Moslem Indians in India and not only to the 
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Hindus alone. It is too clear a point to require any further elucidation here* It is 
the anti-National attitude of the Moslem minority alone which is giving a handle 
to the British Government to obstruct further political and constitutional progress 
in Hindusthan. But in order to camouflage their own special responsiblity for 
this guilt the Moslems always try to drag in other minorities also in support of 
their attitude and Want the world to believe that all non-Hindu minorities are as 
determinedly uncompromising in the anti-National demands advanced by the Moslem 
League. The League always wants to pose as the champion of all non-Hindu 
minorities. But the fact is that the relations of Christians, Jews and above all 
our Parsee brethren have been for centuries most cordial with us Hindus and these 
non-Moslem minorities have never advanced any anti-National or unreasonable 
claims or had never indulged in political hooliganism or fanatical riots as a silly 
means to impress their political importance. My earnest suggestion therefore to 
our Christians, Jews, Parsees and such other non-Moslem minorities would be that 
they should openly and definitely disown the League designs, protest against 
being braketed with the Moslems under the misleading and mischievous common 
term “minorities”, call upon the Moslem League not to speak in general on their 
behalf and above all should definitely declare through their respective political 
organizations that they are perfectly willing and contented to form a common 
National front with the Hindus under the conditions referred to above. If, but 
the Christians, the Jews, the Parsees and all non-Moslem minorities and the Hindus 
present a common understanding and a common front at any would be Bound Table 
Conference or Constituent Assembly the Moslems will find themselves singularly 
isolated and will be forced to cease to speak in the name of “the minority problem” 
and will have to shoulder by themselves the responsibility of their anti-National and 
fanatical claims. These supercilious pretentions of Moslems of being a chosen 
minority, the bluff claiming political importance and historical traditions investing 
with an incomparable superiority amongst the Indian people in general, constitutes a 
challenge and an insult to our Christians, Jewish, Parsees and other countrymen too. 

(g) The Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress z—I have no space here nor 
the inclination to frame a charge-sheet against the Congress, enumerating the 
grievous errors it has been committing under the dictatorship of Gandhiji and the 
leaders of his persuasion ever since the Khilafat agitation ; setting at naught even 
the protests of such eminent Hindu Patriots as Lokamanya Tilak, Lala Lajpat 
Kai, Swami Shraddhanand and others, which errors have weakened and humiliated 
Hindudom at every step. I have no inclination to do so or condemn them even in 
such harsh terms as the gravity of the errors in fact demand. Because I know 
that some of them have rendered eminent services to our Motherland and many 
of them meant well. Although the Congress as a body has been ungrateful to a 
degree in failing to appreciate the patriotic sacrifice and service the Hindu 
Mahasabhaits have rendered equally with and in cases even far more intensely than 
the Congxessites in the fight for the Freedom of Hindnsthan, yet let every Hindu 
Sangathanist be Just and generous in brotherly appreciation of the patriotic motives 
of those of the dongressites who had been highly selfless and sacrincing. It is not 
their motive but their judgment and in a couple of cases a monomaniac incompe- 
tence which were responsible for the erroneous policy they persisted in, which has 
done incalculable harm to the Hindu cause and which if not checkmated is likely 
to jeopardise not only the legitimate interests of Hindudom far more dangerously 
than in the past but even the vital interests of the “Indian Nation” too as the 
Congress itself understands it and loves so well. 

It is not, therefore, to rake up fruitlessly the sad memories of the most 
grievous error which the Congressites committed in their identification with the 
Khilafat agitation but to warn against the imminent dangers of a similar type 
that I must refer to a few facts regarding the attitude of the Gandhist politicians 
in that ill-fated movement. In spite of the warnings of the Great Tilak Gandhiji 
committed the Congress to the purely communal, religious and extra territorial 
Khilafat agitation to placate the Moslems and himself went to the length of 
insisting on the point that the question of Swaraj itself should be subordinated 
to the Khilafat issue nay, he said it was the religious duty of the Hindus to 
help the Khalipha 1 And yet the same Congress leaders forbade the Congress 
even to touch the Nizam Civil Eesistance movement as a thing unclean and 
denounced it as commmial because it demanded the religious ana cultural rights 
of Hindus 1 Not only that but true to their words these Congressite Hindu leaders 
did not subordinate Swaraj to the Khilafat question only in its figurative aspect 
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but were bands in glove with the Moslem leaders who instigated Amir Amanullakhan 
to invade India as he actually did. We have the word of Swami Shraddhanandji 
for it. The Swamiji publicly wrote to that effect in protest in his “Liberator” 
and produced some documentary evidence and a draft telegram in Gandhiji’s 
handwriting to the Amir which_ Maulana Mahomad Ali had shown to Swamiji. 
In his own “Young India” Gandhiji admitted that the Afghans if successful were 
sure to establish their Kingdom in India ; (see Young India 1-6-21)— and yet 
these Oongressite Hindu leaders did not dissociate themselves from the Moslem 
leaders in their open and secret activities to egg on the Afghan Invasion, but 
on the contrary promised support to this treacherous move. Gandhiji writes in 
his “Young India” (4-5-21), “I would in a sense certainly assist the Amir of 
Afghanisthan if he waged war against the British Government— by openly telling 
my countrymen that it would be a crime to help the Government etc.” If you 
like to see the length these gentlemen had gone in this affair you may read a 
useful tract recently published by Mr. Karandikar of Poona which is full of 
original extracts from the speeches and writings of the then Congress Leaders 
and Gandhi’s Young India. What is most surprising to note is the fact that 
these Hindu Leaders outbid even the Ali Brothers, the ‘National’ Maulana Azad 
and other Moslem leaders in maintaining that if the Amir succeeded in capturing 
Delhi, we would have won Swaraj I— for, they definitely stated that the rule of the 
Afghans was in itself a Swaraj,— “we Hindu Moslems are one,— an indivisible 
Nation ” I vividly remember conversations I had with these Hindu leaders of 
Gandhist persuasion when they used to meet me then in prison. How expectantly 
they waited for the invading armies of the Amir to capture Lahore I Well, after 
all, the Khilafat was guillotined by the Turks themselves and the Amir Amanullah 
instead of being an Emperor at Delhi was dethroned by a Bachha Saku in Kabul 
itself ; and all that India reaped from the Khilafat agitation was the intensified 
Pan-Islamic fanaticism roused by that movement amongst the Indian Moslems 
all over India, aided and abetted by the Hindus themselves who paid dearly for 
this their folly there and then in Malabar, Kohat, Punjab, Bengal— and will have 
yet to pay unless they learn to react. 

While the Khilafat was on his brain, in a reply he gave to the correspondent 
of the ‘Daily Express’, London, Gandhiji disclosed his plan of converting the 
Afghans from fanatical turbulance into a peaceful citizenship thus, “I would 
introduce the spinning wheel amongst the Afghan tribes also and then that will 
prevent them fi’om attacking Indian territory. I feel the tribesmen are in their 
own way God-fearing people.” 

Yes, “in their own way”: That is the trouble. For, we can clearly discern 
their own way of God-fearingness in the ghastly light of Hindu inhabitations 
set on fire throughout the frontier line from Sindh to Kashmir, only Hindus 
looted, only Hindus killed, only Hindu women and men kidnapped I Is not the 
Fakir of Ipi also a God-fearing man in his own way ? And the spinning wheel 
to persuade them from attacking India I How many centuries after. Sir ? And 
what are we Hindus to do in the meanwhile ? To garrison the frontiers with 
hosts of Hindu damsels with the charm of the spinning wheel in their hands— as 
Gandhiji has suggested quite seriously at one of the sittings of the Round Table 
Conference ? 

Well, gentlemen, I am not referring to these few details in any light mood, 
I want you to realise the mentality and the ideology of these Hindu leaders who 
still happen to be at the helm of the Congress. Neither Gandhiji or Pandit Nehru, 
nay, not even Subhas Babu or Mr. Roy who, although they do not contribute 
in any way to some of the above vagaries of the Gandhist school are still votaries — I 
call it victims— of the school of thought which says in so many words, “Give to 
the Moslems so much that they could not wish to ask for anything more.” They 
may sincerely believe that to be the crux of Nationalism and wisdom. But do you, 
who do not wish to see Hindudom humiliated and browbeaten into servility, 
believe it to be so ? If not, are you going to authorise these veiy gentlemen by 
electing and returning them as representatives who can speak in the name of the 
Hindus once again at any Round Table Conference to come, to enter into any 
new pact with the Moslems on behalf of the Hindus, or entrust the destiny of 
the North Western Frontiers into the hands of the Khan brothers who are the 
Congress Plenipotentiaries and Gandhiji’s certified Lieutenants there— as once the 
Ali brothers were ? I call upon those thousands of Hindus also who have not 
ceased to be Hindus but who still follow the Congress with a blind habitual trait 
to ponder as seriously as possible on these questions. 
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After the Hhilafat came the Blank cheques ; then the Communal Award 
or Decision, —‘lapses of memory^ make the Congress leaders call it sometimes this 
way some times that, but which always remains definitely unrejected and in 
fact accepted and worked out by them. Then rushed in the flood of circulars 
issued by Congress Ministers in all provinces : Mr. Pant, for example, assuring 
the Moslems amongst other things. I quote his words, ‘^At Barabanki the Congress 
Government stopped Hindus from doing Arati in their own temples and blowing 
conch-shells during the whole period of Moharum and at several places during 
the Holi, the Hindus were prevented from sprinkling colour-water even on Hindus 
amongst themselves. At Jaunpur the District Magistrate was attacked by Moslems 
but the accused were released on the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Moslem League. The Congress Government has given representation to the Moslems 
out of all proportion to their numerical strength which came up to only 14 p.c. 
But out of four Collectors appointed by the Congress Government three were 
Moslems and out of 13 Deputy Collectors eight were Moslems”. So on and so 
on. Every Hindu should read this whole circular issued by the U. P. Congress 
Government. It is a masterpiece of self-condemnation. It was secretly circulated 
only amongst the Moslems but the Hindu Sabhaits, those cursed, ‘‘communalist” 
traitors got hold of some copies of this our ‘National’ confession and broad- 
casted its reprints. Space forbids me from quoting from other circulars issued 
by Provincial Congress Governments in C. P., Madras, etc. all fashioned after 
the same pattern pleading in substance before the Tribunal of the Muslim League : 
“Sir, we have deprived the Hindus everywhere of what is due to them and given 
Moslems overwhelmingly more than was due”, |Oppressed the Hindus as best as 
we could wherever the Moslems were pleased to demand it : So let the League 
be pleased therefore, Sir, to certify that the Congress Ministries were truly 
impartial and perfectly National 1 1 1”. 

And the Moslem League has certified at last by observing the Day of 
Deliverance from the Congress Tyranny under which the Moslems groaned for the 
past two long long enduring years. In a way it was a tyranny : for in all those provinces 
were the Moslems only 7 to 12 p.c. in numerical strength but the Congress gave 
them posts in the stingy proportion of 40 p.c. only in the Educational, Police and 
other Administrative departments where they ought to have got cent per cent, in 
consideration of their historical importance, for their being the direct communal 
descendants of the Moghal Emperors 1 Has not even Lord Zetland referred to war- 
like qualities of the Moslems only this month, and reminded the Congressite 
Hindus that the Moslem Emperors ruled over India for a time, implying thereby 
that the Moslems were therefore some superior beings to the Hindus I It was 
fortunate that His Lordship was never sent in his early youth to any primary 
Maratha school. Otherwise he would have been deprived of the advantage of that 
argument by a little more knowledge of the fate of that Moslem Empire, how the 

avenging hosts of Hindus had beaten to a chip the forces of these “Warlike 

Moslems” in a hundred battle fields, smashed to pieces this self-same Moghul Em- 
pire, rearing up an Independent Hindu Empire on the ashes of Moslem Pride and 
Power and held the Moghul Emperors as prisoners and pensioners in their hands. 

But it is no use now on the part of our Congress friends to fulminate against 
this latest move of the Moslem League. The Deliverance Day of to-day is but the 
inevitable logical consequence of the Khilafat Day so gaily observed by the Congress 
yesterday. It is you who have initiated the Moslems into the belief that the more 
they demand the more you yield, the more they frown the more you placate, the 

more they pocket the more you offer, the more thankless they grow the more 

afflicted you are with craving for their thanks. Did you not offer them blank 
cheques ? Why then get startled, now that they begin to fill them up with whatever 
ransom they are pleased to demand I Dr, Munje, Bhai Paramanand and other 
leaders of the Hindu Maha Sabha protested apinst the Khilafat Policy, against 
your blank Cheques, against your meaningless ^neither accept nor reject” vagaries, 
—but you then denounced them all as wicked Communalists, looked down even 
upon Shivaji and Pratap as misguided Patriots, because they conquered by the 
Sword and you gave yourself out as new Messiahs who have come to conquer by 
love alone, as world guides in direct communications with the inner voice. And 
now how pitiable it is to find you so sorely afflicted for want of guidance for 
yourselves to find out a way to appease and win over by love alone a single indivi- 
dual, the President of the League, that you should stand imploring at the gates of 
all the British Governors and the Viceroys to lend you a helping hand. 
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Then again, whenever it happened that some British Authorities or leaders 
referred to the policy of the Hindu Maha Sabha on a point here or there with a 
tinge of^ appreciation, our Congress Nationalists used to exclaim in righteous 
indignation, “There 1 what more proof is required to repose the anti-National guilt of 
these Hindu Maha Sabhaite Oommunalists than the fact that the British people 
should appreciate their policy on this or that point.” And now there is a regular 
scramble amongst these Nationalist Congress leaders to secure and Nourish in the 
face of the world certificates of appreciation from the British Governors and the 
Viceroys to prove that the Congress Ministries were after all not so bad and had 
served under the British Government to its satisfaction. Moreover, it is also very 
funny to observe that those very Congress leaders, who blamed the Hindu 
Sanghatanists whenever they claimed a legitimate protection from the British 
Government against the Moslem outrages on the Frontier or in Malabar or in 
Bengal, should now be vying with each other in calling upon Governors and the 
Viceroy to arbitrate as the best judges and save the Congress prestige by declaring 
it not guilty in the very serious case framed against them by the Moslem League. 
Is it not now anti-National to appeal to the British — “the third party” — “the out- 
siders” to step in to settle our internal differences which we may have with our 
Moslem countrymen ? 

It is also instructive and therefore necessary to point out here that this theory 
of “the third party” also constituted a Congress superstition which was responsible 
for so many of its errors. They always used to fancy that the Moslems left to 
themselves would never indulge in any anti-National, ulterior, anti-Hindu designs. 
*3^6 Moslems,— including Messrs. Jinnahs, Huqs and Hayat Khans,— were very 
simple-minded folks incapable of any political subterfuges and as devotees of Islamic 
peace and goodwill had no aggressive political aims of their own against the 
Hindus. Nay, even the Frontier tribes, the “brave brother Moplas”, the Moslem 
populations in Bengal or Sindh who indnlge in such horrible outrages against 
Hindus have not taste for it all nursed within themselves— but were almost 
compelled to rise and revolt against the Hindus by “the Third Party” the Britishers. 
When the British did not step in, we Hindus and Moslems lived together in perfect 
amity and brotherly concord and Hindu Moslem riots was a thing simply 
unheard of”. 

Thousands of Congress! te Hindus are observed to have been duped into this 
silliest of political superstitions. As if Mahamad Kasim, Gazanis, Ghoris, 
Allauddins, Aurangjebs were all instigated by the British, by this Third Party, 
to invade and lay waste Hindu India with a mad fanatical fury. As if the history 
of the last ten centuries of perpetual war between the Hindus and Moslems was an 
interpolation and a myth. As if the Alis or Mr. Jinnah or Sir Sikandar were 
mere school children to be spoiled with the offer of sugar pills by the British 
vagabonds in the class and persuaded to throw stones at the house of their 
neighbours. They say, ‘‘before the British came, Hindu Moslem riots, were a thing 
unheard of”. Yes, but because instead of riots Hindu Moslem war was the order 
of the day. 

But supposing for a while what the Gandhists maintain that it is this third 
^rty, the British, who are solely responsible for hypnotising Moslems into anti- 
Hindu and anti-National tendencies, how is it that Gandhiji and his Congressite 
Lieutenants are invoking the very “third party”— the British Governors and the 
Viceroys to act as arbitrators, to judge whether the Congress was really guilty of 
the accusations levelled by the Moslem League against it ? Is the leading abettor 
the best person to arbitrate ? To request him whom you accuse as the leading 
instigator to investigate into the crime I If the Congress superstition was true then 
the British are sure to adjudge the Award in a way to intensify the ill-will and 
distrust between the Congressite and the League so as to undermine yet further 
any chances of Hindu Moslem understanding and concord. So then either your 
third party theory was wrong and superstitious or you have obviously bungled, in 
approaching the very mischief making third party to arbitrate. 

The simple fact which the Congressite Hindus would do well to take a note 
of even now and which would spare them from a series of such inconsistent and 
bungling steps is that the Moslem reli^on, theocratic traditions and history all 
imbue them with inherent ambition of Islamic political Sovereignty. The British 
policy at times when it suits British interest does of course acts as a match— but 
the explosive magazine is genuinely Moslem. It could be held in check but woe 
to him who overlooks its existence and dupes himself into the belief that the 
match itself was tho magazine. If notj the British-make, any other match may 
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serve the same purpose. Nay, spontaneous combustion is also its peculiar charac- 
teristic. Secondly, the Moslems are practical politicians to a fault. So they, in 
general, yield to and ally instinctively with the stronger, even it be their worse 
opponent,— and continue to bully the weaker. Has not England reduced them to a 
subject race in India and elsewhere ? But to-day England is strong of the two. 
So they will fawn on England and continue to aggrandise against the Hindus. If 
to-morrow the Hindus grow strongest they will be yielding to Hindus too and 
behave as brothers as they did in Maharashtra and Panjab in the days of the 
Peshwar or Eanjit Singh. That is why Hindu-Moslem riots were a thing unheard 
of in days gone by “to quote the Oongressite Slogan.’’ 

In all sincerity I request my Oongressite brothers that intead of fulminating 
against the move of the League or what is more likely especially in the case of 
the Gandhist group instead of being yet more browbeaten, the best way would be 
to take it as an effective eye-opener and arrest their steps once for all on the danger- 
ous path they were treading. They should simply refuse to have any further 
dealing with the Moslems as Moslems. Let the Indian National Congress rectify 
that fundamental mistake and be once more the real Indian National Congress as 
it claims to be. Let it be absolutely consistent with its own ideal of a territorial 
Nationalism and begin with a clean slate. Let it proclaim once for all that it 
stands by these principles alone ; 

Firstly, it recognizes no Moslem as a Moslem or Christian as a Christian or 
Hindu as a Hindu ; but looks upon them all and deal with them all as Indians 
only *, and therefore, will have nothing to do with any special communal, religious 
or racial interests as apart from the fundamental interests guaranteed to all 
citizens alike. 

Secondly, it does not acknowledge any other constitutional principle with 
regard to electorates than the rule ‘‘one man one vote” and public services to go by 
merit alone. Only one alternative it may condescend to subscribe in view of the 
peculiar situation in India to the effect that if Communal representation is to be 
resorted to at all then it must strictly be in relation to the commercial strength of 
the constituents and in the public services too that relation may be observed, but 
only in so far as it is consistent with merit. 


Thirdly and above all, so long as such a National and just constitution could 
not be had, let the Congress resist the temptation of participating in any election 
whatsoever under a constitution which is deliberately meant to divide the integrity 
of the Indian people and is not only used on Communal divisions but is most 
unjustly harmful to the majority community and constitutes a standing instigation 
to the Moslem minority to act against the Nation as a whole as the present consti- 
tution aims to do. So long as there are separate electorates for the Moslems aiid the 
general which in fact means the Hindu one, then let the Moslem League and the 
Hindu Mahasabha participate in the elections and let the Congress stand supremely 
aloof as a truly Indian National body which can never condescend to identify itself 
with any particular communal electorate. 

If but the Congress takes courage in both hands, rectifies its past anti-Hindu 
and anti-National attitude and takes up the stand I have suggested above, the prestige 
of the Congress as a truly National organisation will immediately be enhanced. In 
that case it will regain in general the whole-hearted confidence of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha at any rate. 

But it can on no account continue to pay the double-faced game of getting 
elected on behalf of the Hindu Electorate as Hindus and betray the legitimate 
interest of the Hindus as Nationalists. It can no longer hunt with the hound and 
run with the hare, Otherwise the Moslems are bound to continue and rightly so 
to look upon it as a Hindu body while the Hindus will look upon it and rightly 
too as a pseudo-Nationahstic nuisance dangerous to the Hindu cause as well as 
the Indian National as a whole. 


May I hope that the Congress wJl open its eyes ? If it does even now it is 
not yet too latel As my friend Mr. Kelkar proposes in “Maratha” of Poona, let 
toe Congress observe a Day of Eectification to counteract the League’s Day of 
Deliverance, proclaim the truly National orientation suggested abovi and write to 
toe League the last word closing all further correspondence. “Sir, if you come 
with you; if you do not without you ; and if you oppose inspite of you-we shall 
contmue toe good fight to free our Hindusthan as best as we can. 

. 1 , ■ ■ Moslem friends want to have a Eoyal Commission to define 

their rights let the Congress tell them uncompromisingly “if you want to have a 
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resort to any independent arbitration, well, then, the highest tribunal of that 
can be but the^ League of Nations which has already framed a Public Law with 
regard to the rights of minorities all over the world. The case of Indian minori- 
ties also should be referred to the League.” In fact, had the Congress taken up 
this stand as uncompromisingly as possible and as Dr. Munje had already suggested, 
then at the Eound Table Conference things could never have drifted in this wild way. 

(h)^ The Hindu Maha Sabha will have to frame a detailed programme of its 
Economical policy in near future when it issues its electoral manifesto. All that 
I can do now is to suggest a few broad principles, as space forbids dilation. 
Firstly, it must be remembered that man is not altogether an economical being. 
It has been well said by Christ that man does not live by bread alone. As it 
is spiritually true it is also true in the Eacial, Cultural, National and several 
others aspects that go to constitute the human nature. Therefore, the attempt to 
interpret all human history and human activities in economical terms alone, is 
altogether one sided and amounts to maintaining that man has no other urge in him 
to live but hunger. 

Besides hunger, the problem of bread, man has other appetites as fundamental 
as that sensual, intellectual, sentimental, some natural, some acquired, some person- 
al, some social, and his being is a complex one ; so also is his history. Man has 
stomach but the stomach is not man. Therefore, the solution that is sometimes 
suggested to the effect that that economical community of interest provides the 
'only and the best solvent of all religious, racial, national and other antipathies 
that divide mankind in the world is as superficial as simple. The fact that in 
Europe the very races and nations wherein the prophets oi this school arose and 
preached and where giant efforts were made to revolutionise all human institutions 
and recast them into this economical mould alone, religious, racial and national 
differences have been assuming formidable proportions and have been persisting to 
assert themselves in Germany, Italy, France, Poland, England, Spain etc. in spite 
of centuries of the most intense propaganda to insist on economical community 
of interest, is enough to prove that you cannot altogether eliminate all religious 
or racial or national factors at a stroke, at a thought. Those who advance the easy 
argument : Tf but you persuade all to unite on the economical plane and to for- 
get every other supersitious differences as the racial, cultural, etc.’ forget themselves 
that the very “but” in their argument rebuts the practical utility at any rate, apart 
from its theoretical soundness. Consequently, the Hindu Saghatanists must in no 
case delude themselves with the belief that the economical programme alone will 
ever suffice to solve all cultural, racial and national dangers that threaten them 
throughout India. 

Secondly, they should remember that economical questions too are inextricably 
bound up under the circumstances obtaining in India with religious and racial 
complications. There are thousands of examples which the workers in the Hindu 
‘Sanghatanist field know through experience that if a Hindu takes to a particular 
trade which happens to be the monopoly of the Moslems he is persecuted. A new 
Hindu Pinjari or Tangewala is threatened at several places with death. Witness 
the fact that Moslem dacoits who attack cities and villages on the Frontiers and 
loot them proclaim at durm beats “we will only loot Hindus, no Moslem shop- 
keepers or money-lenders will we touch.” Hundreds of hundreds of cases of this 
type could be cited. Now, how are you to afford immediate relief to these Hindus 
unless by organmng them as Hindus ? Moslem police as Moslems, defend them not. 
It is clearly a religious, racial and cultural plague and only the patent economical 
pills can afford no cure. To preach to these millions of fanatics, for example, the 
rioters in Sukkui District that their economical interests are at one with the Hindus 
and thus convert them into human brotherhood I Well, let them try it who like I— 
but how many centuries will it take ? and what are the Hindus to do in the mean- 
while ? It is just to match the monomaniac remedy of Gandhiji— the spinning 
wheel, by which he wants to convert the world into Ahimsa and make it resort to 
eternal disarmament I Yet, let the wise mouse himself be asked to put into prac- 
tice his excellent suggestion to bell the cat and let all others in the meanwhile 
take to other practical contrivances and steps to save themselves ? 

Consequently, leaving aside the doctrinaire solution of an human economical 
front or the airy hopes that if but we insist on the economical community of inter- 
est of all alike and unite all Indians at any rate, on the economical plane alone, all 
religions, racial, national and cultural animosities will vanish like a mist, we Hindu 
Sanghatanists should as practical politicians restrict our immediate economical 
programme to the economical advance of the Hindu Nation alone. 
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Taking into consideration the special circumstances obtaining in India and the 
stage of social progress, the only school of economics which will suit our require- 
ments in immediate future is the school of Nationalistic Economy. To express all 
the leading pator and of our economical policy in a suitable formula, I should like 
to style it, as the policy of “National coordination of class interests”. This is the 
economical flank of the Hindu Sanghatanist platform : 

(a) We shall first of all welcome the machine. This is a Machine age. The 
handicrafts will of course have their due place and encouragement. But National 
production will be on the biggest possible machine scale : 

(b) the peasantry and the working class form literally the chief source of 
National wealth, healh and strength as well ; for a stalwart army also has 
for its recruit depot to depend chiefly on these very classes which supply the Nation 
with the first two requisites. Therefore every effort will be made to revigourate 
them and the villages which are their cradle. Peasants and labourers must be 
enabled to have their share in the distribution of wealth to such an extent as to 
enable them not only with a bare margin of existence but the average scale of a 
comfortable life. Nevertheless it must be remembered that they too being a part 
and parcel of the Nation as a whole must share obligations and responsibilities 
and therefore can only receive their share in such a way as is consistent with 
the general development and security of the National Industry, manufacture and 
wealth in general ; 

(c) as the National capital is under the present circumstances mainly in- 
dividual and indispensable for the development of National Industry and Manu- 
facture, it also will receive due encouragement and recompense ; 

(d) but the interests of both the capital and labour will be sub-ordinated 
to the requirement of the Nation as a whole ; 

(e) if an industry is flourishing, the profits will be shared in a large portion 
by the labourers. But on the contrary if it is a loosing concern, not only the 
Capitalist but to a certain extent even the Labourer will have to be satisfied with 
diminishing returns so that the National Industry as such may not altogether 
be undermined by the overbearing attitude of the selfish class interests of either 
the capitalists or labourites. In short the claims of the capital and labour will 
be so co-ordinated from time to time as to enable the Nation as a whole to 
develop its National Industry and manufacture and make itself self-sufficient ; 

(f) in cases some of the key industries or manufactures and such other items 
may be altogether nationalised if the National Government can afford to do so 
and can conduct them more efficiently than private enterprise can do ; 

(g) the same principle applies to cultivation ot Land. We should so co- 
ordinate the interest of the Landlord and the peasant that the National agricultural 
production may on the whole be developed and does not suffer owing to any selfish 
tussle between the class interests of the Landowner or the tenants or the tiller ; 

(h) in some cases the Government may take over the land and introduce 
state cultivation if it can serve to train up the peasant class as a whole with 
use of big machines and agriculture on a large and scientific scale ; 

(i) all strikes or lockouts which are obviously meant or inevitably tend to 
undermine and cripple National Industry or production in general or are calculated 
to weaken the economic strength of the Nation as a whole must be referred to 
state arbitration and get settled or in serious cases quelled ; 

(j) private property must in general be held inviolate ; 

(k) and in no case there should be on the part of the State any expropriation 
of such property without reasonable recompense ; 

(l) every step must be taken by the state to protect National Industries 
against foreign competition. 

I have hurriedly lined out the above items to serve as illustrations only. The 
National economical strength must grow and the Nation must be made economically 
self-sufficient ; these two form the pivot of the Policy. 

A special feature of no less importance of this Hindu Sanghatanist economics 
must of course be to safeguard the economical interests of the Hindus wherever 
and whenever they may be threatened by the economical aggression of the non- 
Hindus as happens to day of a set policy in the Nizam State, in Punjab, in 
Bhopal, in Assam and in several other parts of India. Hindu Sabhas in all 
localities should make it a point to see that the Hindu peasants, the Hindu traders, 
the Hindu labourers do not suffer at the hand of non-Hindu Aggression while 
the conflicting class interests amongst the Hindus themselves should be solved in 
the light of the above general principle. 
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T^e European War The two explicit resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee regarding our Policy towards the War in Europe leave nothing more 
to be said on that subject, as no new event has happened to demand a change. 
I exhort the British Government once more that a definite and immediate 
declaration of granting the Dominion Status as contemplated in the Westminster 
statute to India, at the end of the War at the latest is the only means to secure a 
whole-hearted sympathy of the Hindu people with England in this present struggle 
and to ensure the willingness even of an Independent India in future to continue 
a co-partnership in the commonwealth on equal terms any delay in granting the 
Dominion Status as an immediate step to enable India to tread on the path of 
evolutionary progress towards her ultimate political destiny would prove dangerous 
even to the solidarity of the British Commonwealth. The rise and rapid advance 
of Japan in the East, of Russia, Italy and Germany in the West are events 
portentous and a contented and self-governing India cannot but be a mighty factor 
in strengthening the British position in facing any anti-British combination. But 
no amount of political sophistry can disaim Indian discontent and make her 
tolerate the humiliation of continuing as a British dependency. Do you expect 
any longer to dupe her into the belief that it is only the want of an understanding 
between the Indian majority and minority, the Hindus and Muslims with regard 
to such details as the percentage in representation etc. that justifies England in 
delaying the grant of Dominion Status forthwith ? The British statesmen have 
recently stated that their conscience forbids to thrust an understanding on the 
minority, the Moslems, in India, against their will and would not move an inch 
till the Hindus and Moslems have produced a willing compromise and a common 
demand for a progressive constitution. It was really a news to learn that Eng- 
lish Statesmen have grown so god-fearing and Democratical almost overnight as 
not to be willing to thrust on any people anything against their own will I 
But may it be asked that when you thrust your unmitigated political autocracy 
on India, was there any plebisite taken to ascertain Indian opinion ? Or did 
you take a plebisite or receive a united request from the minority and the 
majority when only a couple of months ago you scrapped up the provincial 
autonomy at a stroke and invested Governors with powers to conduct 
the Government at their own discretion and in their own judgment ? And if you 
could thrust undiluted autocracy, a vassalage on India and hold her as a dependency, 
can you not thrust a Dominion Status on her in spite of the will of a Minority 
and especially so when the majority has unanimously demanded it ? You can 
thrust curses— can you not thrust blessings ? The sooner the British people cease 
to have a resort to these transparent political subterfuges and to utilise the Moslem 
minority to camouflage their own nnwillingness to grant Hindusthan her birth 
right, her Swarajya, while she is still treading on an evolutionary path of political 
progress the better for England, the better for India. If the evolutionary path is 
thus altogether closed to the Hindus in particular by empow^ering the Moslems 
with a definite veto on all equitable progiess a deadlock may ensue, but only for a 
while. Because nature hates vaccum, and if evolutionary progress is denied the 
gathering forces of Time Spirit cannot but take the other and more dangerous turn. 

Unless indeed something unexpected and a far more imminent and urgent 
duty faces us in the meanwhile, I call upon all Hindu Sabhas whether local, 
provincial or central to concentrate their efforts on the following three-fold cons- 
tructive programme in the main. 

We have numberless tasks before us, all useful, all pressing, in their own 
way. But it is always better to begin with the beginning. Instead of getting lost 
in details or trying to do all at once and ending in leaving everything undone or 
illdone or bungled, carried awaw by anything and eveiything that comes in the 
way, it is always wiser to choose relatively what is most fundamental, most 
effective and at the same time within the reach of our present resources and ability 
and hit upon a plan to intensify onr efforts on those items only in the main. 

We should also remember that unless we gather strength wc cannot and 
should not always be after precipitating struggles only for the sake of demonstra- 
tion and excitement at the risk of courting an inevitable failure, when it is uncalled 
for. Navigators abide by the tide. Even lions lie in wait. Great dreadnaughts 
are built in silent and hidden quarters of the ports before they are called out in 
action and can with their mnlti-throated roar and fire route their opponents. 

I have not selected the following items at random. All the above factors are 
taken into consideration in their selection. These three items are the most funda- 
mental, the most urgent, and yet quite within the reach of almost every Hindu 
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Sanghatanist wlio means to do the really needful at the hour which, though it 
may not be quite exciting to begin with, is yet quite sure to enable the forces of 
Hindudom to face a righteous fight in defence of its honour and freedom when 
the hour is struck. Those who can undertake other items of the Sanghatan work 
along with these may of course do so. But our first and foremost attention must 
be concentrated on these three items for the next two years to begin with. 
Whatever we will be able to accomplish in this direction ^ within these two years 
will put us in a position of vantage to solve other questions far more eftectively 
than it can be done if we take them up now. Therefore.— 

Intensify your efforts on conducting a whirlwind campaign at every village 
and town and city to,— 

(1) Eemove Untoiiehability. 

(2) Compel all Universities, colleges and schools to make military training 
compulsory to students and secure entry Into the Naval, Aerial and Military forces 
and institutions for your youths in any and every way. 

(3) Prepare the Hindu-Electorate to the utmost measure possible to vote only 
for those Hindu Sanghatanists who openly pledge to safeguard Hindu interests, 
and not to vote for the Congress Candidates, who can never serve Hindu interest 
with full freedom and boldness even if they wish or promise to do so, so long as 
they are bound by the Congress discipline and tied to the Congress ticket. 

The first of these items will enable you to consolidate at least a couple of 
crores of your own brethren who are religiously, culturally, nationally and in every 
other way as much a part and parcel of Hindudom as any of us can claim to be. 
Every local Hindu Sabha must see to it in its own locality that these our so 
callea untouchable brethren are immediately elevated to the level of the so-called 
touchables by securing to them all fundamental rights which every citizen, even 
non-Hindu, are entitled to exercise in public life. We should persuade our 
touchable brothers, in cases wherever untouchable brothers are oppressed in any way 
on the only ground of untoiiehability based on birth alone, to fight their cause out 
if need be by resorting to law Court. Of course we should on no account molest 
or disrespect the sentiments of our Sanatani brothers so far as their personal 
freedom is concerned. But in public schools, conveyances, posts, services and in 
every aspect of public life no Hindu should be permitted to deprive other Hindus 
of their public rights on ground of caste or untouchability alone, Whatever social 
equality we Hindus allow to Moslems and other non-Hindus must as of a right 
belong to our Hindu brothers of whatever caste they be. To act otherwise is in 
reality an insult to our common Hinduness. It must be plainly mentioned here 
that, even those who are at present bracketed as untouchables are themselves 
guilty of this sin just like those who arc bracketed as touchable Hindus. 
For, every untouchable caste treats some other caste supposed to be in- 
ferior to it as untouchable as ruthlessly as it is treated itself by others. 
The sin is common to all of us and therefore, let us all join hands together and 
be determined to remove this curse with a supreme effort. In the meanwhile our 
Sanatani brothers may rest assured that barring the fundamental rights which 
every citizen is entitled to in public life, the Hindu Mahasabha will always refrain 
from having any recourse to law to thrust any religious reform on any sect with- 
in the Hindu fold even in the case of untouchability. But those Hindu Sangathan- 
ists, who are convinced of the incalculable harm untouchability has done and is 
doing, should also be free to act up according to their own conscience in their own 
dealings. The lines on which I call upon the Hindu Sangathanists to carry on an 
intense campaign of removing untouchability would be made clear from time to 
time as the work proceeds. I may mention here even at the risk of a personal 
reference that those who can should make it a point to read the report of the 
Eatnagiri Hindu Sabha under my lead in conducting such an intense campaign 
against untouchability which was attended with notable success. It will also make 
it clear that the approach of the Hindu Sabha to the question of the removal of 
untouchability differs at the root from the approach of the Gandhist attempt to 
remove it. Therefore, although we may co-operate yet we should not identify our 
movement with the Gandhist movement. 

In ^e next two years’ time we Hindu Sabhaits must do more in removing 
untouchability than two hundred years could do in the past. 

So far as the second item is^ concerned the plans will be outined in the All- 
India Committee and the sittings of the Working Committee from time to 
time. 
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The third item constitutes, of course, the very key-stone of the whole program- 
me. Unless and until the Hindu electorate does not return only the ifindu 
Sangathanists to the Legislatures and local bodies but allows the Congress the right 
to represent the Hindu electorates in the eyes of the Government, the Hindus must 
continue to remain as political orphans in Hindusthan, in their own country. The 
Hindus may fight and win political rights as they have done to a great extent in 
the past. But so long as they have not cured themselves of this suicidal folly of 
resigning those rights in the hands of the Congress at the polls, they can never ex- 
pect to strengthen the legitimate position of Hindudom in India, But on the con- 
trary will find themselves as non-entities and the Moslems alone more profited by 
those very rights which the Hindus have won and consequently, in a position to 
suppress the Hindus with all the greater impact. 

Eemember also that a new Bound Table Conference or a sort of a Constituent 
Assembly may be called in near future. So long as the Hindus return as their 
representatives the Congressite alone, the Government is bound and justified to 
look upon the Congress protests against it. And they will not recognize the Con- 
gress as representing the Moslems or the nation as a whole even if the Congress 
claims that position ; because the Moslems refuse to return any Moslem on the 
Congress ticket as a rule. Even Dr. Kitchlew was defeated at the moslem polls be- 
cause he stood on the Congress ticket. Under such circumstances, there is a grave 
and a sure danger of a further surrender of Hindu rights to Moslem demands which 
are already claiming equality of status even in the Hindu provinces. There will be 
no use of protest from the Hindu Sangathanist Party or of the secret bickerings 
or fulminations of those Hindus in the Congress camp itself who personally hate 
this attitude on the part of the Congress as an organization *, for, there will be no 
party with credentials from the Hindu electorate to represent them, who can advo- 
cate at the Conference the legitimate Hindu rights as freely and boldly and uncom- 
promisingly as the Moslem League representatives can do theirs. 

But if the Hindu electorate does ever come to its senses, refuses to return the 
Congressite candidates and returns only the Hindu Sangathanists in majority, the 
Hindus can have Hindu Sangathanist Government in at least seven provinces as 
the Moslems have in the Punjab, Bengal, etc., and the Hindus can capture enough 
political power so as to be in a position to remove at least 75 per cent of the 
grievances under which they are groaning now even in provinces like U. P. where 
they form the majority and the Congress ruled. The Provincial police and the 
public service will be under the command of Hindu Sangathanist Governments and 
will not dare to trample on or neglect Hindu rights. Nay, the Moslems of them- 
selves, will neither dare to encroach upon Hindu rights nor put forward such 
intolerable anti-Hindu or antinational demands. As we have no grudge against 
the Moslem minority in so far as their legitimate rights are concerned and as the 
Hindu Sangathanists are ever willing to live in an honourable friendship and amity 
with their Moslem countrymen in Hindusthan, the Moslem minority too will have 
every protection in the exercise of its legitimate rights. 

Therefore, all our efforts must be intensely concentrated during the next two or 
three years in persuading the Hindu electorate to vote for the Hindu Sangathanists 
alone and not to vote for the Congressites in any further elections. This will require 
a daily press devoted to the Hindu Sangathanist cause and a Central Fund, Above 
all we shall have to form a Hindu Party— including Sanatanists, Arya Samajists and all 
such other Hindu bodies, sects and sections, who have not as yet any formal connection 
with the Hindu Mahasabha as an organisation but are as devoted Hindu Sangathanists 
as the Hindu Sabhaits themselves. The ways and means of effecting it all is a 
matter of detail and ought to be attended to by the local, provincial and the Cen- 
tral Hindu Mahasabha organisations and above all by all Hindu Sangathanists 
whether they be formal members of the Hindu Sabha or not. 

But if in spite of our efforts the Hindu Electorate persists in its suicidal 
folly and votes for the Congress and we do not secure a majority at the polls, 
never mind. Our efforts are sure to succeed in securing a minority, as we already 
find in Maharastra and some other places that Hindu Sangathanist candidates are 
not only elected in some hotly contested elections against the Congress but in 
cases have topped the polls. And even the presence of a minority of devoted Hindu 
Sangathanists in legislatures and local bodies acts as an effective check on the way- 
wardness of the minority, gives a tongue unto Hindu grievances and paves a way 
to further progress and power. 

But if we are completely outvoted at the elections and do not secure a single 
seat, never mind still. We shall acknowledge the defeat and share the humiliation 
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in general* But we can proudly claim for ourselves individually that we did not 
betray our conscience in spite of overwhelming odds. The responsibility of the 
electoral defeat and the humiliation will lie on the Hindu electorate in general 
and not on him who casts his own vote at any rate on the Hindu side. Moreover 
the very threat of a contest in elections against the Congress on such a righteous 
issue is bound to compel the Congress to be more and more afraid of sacrificing 
Hindu interests on the altar of the fettish of a pseudo-Nationalism. 

To join the national fight when and while the forces are winning, is patriotic 
enough. But when the fight for a righteous cause is almost lost, to persist still in 
rallying round its banner and refuse to betray one’s conscience to the last, in spite 
of a general defeat and humiliation,— is simply heroic I and all that an honest 
soldier can individually do I If he cannot share the joy of a general victory, 
nothing can deprive him of the supreme satisfaction of having done his duty well. 
This should be the faith with which the Hindu Sangathanists should continue 
their contest under the present circumstances. Let us determine, even if the 
worst comes to the worst, to be the last of the devoted batch of the Hindu San- 
gathanisls than to be the first of the Hindu traitors. 

Resolutions— 2nd Day — Calcutta— 29th December, 1939 

The Communal Award 

The main subjects dealt with to-day were the Communal Award, the Hyderabad 
satyagraha and reforms, the Sukkur riots and the demand for the release of 
political prisoners. 

The resolution on the Communal Award which was moved by Mr. N» C, 
Chatterji, General Secretary, ran : — 

‘^The All-India Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its emphatic condemnation of the 
Communal Award as the basis of the present Indian Constitution and appeals to 
all Indians to organize a country-wide agitation for its abolition on the following, 
among other grounds 

It is against all principles of Democracy and cuts at the very root of Indian 
Nationalism ; 

It retains and extends the evil of separate communal electorates fatal to 
representation upon a national basis on which alone a system of responsible 
government can possibly be built up ; 

It introduces the unprecedented system of statutory majority and statutory 
minority which is a negation of responsible Democratic Government and only 
accentuates communal bitterness ; 

It prevents the free formation and grouping of parties in the Legislature on 
the basis of social and economic programmes on which Democracy depends ; 

It has split up the body-politic and the electorate into 18 different sections 
or groups each of which is to elect by itself and separately its own representatives 
BO as to render them incapable of a national outlook and common points of view, 
policies or programmes ; 

It is grossly unfair to Hindus, particularly in the Central Legislature and 
in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam where they have 
been allotted a smaller number of seats than what their population-strength 
entitles them to ; 

It gives to Europeans, particularly in Bengal and Assam, excessive weightage 
of representation at the expense of both Hindus and Musalmans ; 

The Mahasabha declares that there will be no peace in the country unless 
and until the Communal Award is annulled. 

Mr. Chatterji said that if Bengal was to live the Communal Award must go. 
No province in India had been so hard hit as Bengal by the Award, which was 
a crude device to crush the province, because it was “the citadel of Indian 
nationalism.” For Bengal, it was not a matter of mere debate, it was a matter 
of life and death. The Award was designed deliberately to crush and cripple 
Hindus. It was not an Award, but a punitive, vindictive measure to punish 
Hindus, particularly the Hindus of Bengal. 

The Moslem League, he continued, had been championing and acclaiming 
the Award because it wanted to foster communal differences and animosity. “'We 
are out to destroy this Award, because we want to destroy communal animosity 
and bickerings,” Mr. Chatterji added : “The sooner this Communal Award is 
expunged from the Statute Book the" better for the whole of India ” 
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After discussing the representation of various communities in proportion 
to their respective numerical strength, particularly in Bengal, Mr. Ohatterji said 
that they were not quarrelling over figures and seats, but the fact that faced them 
was that the effect of the Communal Award in Bengal had been to set up a 
sectarian grouping in the political life of the province. The group that had seized 
power was working on communal lines and was abusing its power in order to 
cripple and crush the Hindus, 

“The Hindus were opposed to the Communal Award on principle, not merely 
to secure a few more seats, out because they were opposed to a sectarian policy. 
They stood for a national policy and for joint electorates. Let Hindus not believe 
Moslem League or Congress fanatics when they say that the Hindiisabhaits are 
communalists,” he declared. “They are not. Their outlook is nationalistic, and, 
so far as Bengal is concerned, they will never lower the flag of nationalism. 

“The Communal Award having proved disastrous for the Hindus of Bengal, 
it is time that they worked unitedly for its annulment. It can only be fought 
by a real consolidation of Hindus. We refuse to obey the dictates and fiats 
of Mahatmas, Sardars and Pundits. We want to return genuine Hindu 
representatives to the legislatures, pledged to fight the Communal Award which 
is a menace to both Hindus and Moslems.” 

Seconding the resolution, Sir Gokul Chand (Punjab) said that they 

wanted to do away with the Communal Award because their ideal was to form 
a united nation in India. So long as the Award remained, the peoples of India 
could not become united, nor could they hope to win Swaraj. 

The present attitude of Moslems was that unless their demands were conceded 
the political progress of India must be held up. That attitude was an outcome 
of the Communal Award. 

Supporting the resolution, Dr. Radha Kumud Muherji observed that the 
Award was the outcome of a “divide and rule” policy. The scbeme of separatism 
involved in the Award had been foisted even upon communities and parties who 
had not asked for it, namely, Shias, Indian Christians and Indian Women. The 
Award was not a concession to any particular community out of regard for its 
welfare. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

SuKKUR Riots 

The resolution relating to the Sukkur riots condemned Moslem agitation for 
possession of the Manzilgah, “which was never used as a mosque, which has been 
in possession of the Government since British rule was established 100 years ago, 
and which was being used for various purposes. 

“The Mahasabha appealed to the Government not to yield to the demand of 
the Moslems, as that would result in the creation of a permanent source of 
communal trouble as the buildings were in close proximity to Sri Sadbella, a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage. 

It also condemned the Sind Government for “having failed firmly to deal with 
the Manzilgah agitation and protect Hindu life and property,” and urged^ upon th.e 
Government to take “vigorous measures in arresting and dealing out punishment to 
all culprits, irrespective of their position, to rescue abducted women and children 
and to provide for adequate compensation to Hindu sufferers by levying a punitive 
tax on the Moslems concerned in the affected area.” 

The Sabha appealed to His Excellency the Governor to appoint an impartial 
committee to inquire into the causes of the riots. 

Dr. B. S, Moonje, who sponsored the resolution, said that the only effective way 
of protecting the Hindu minorities in Moslem majority provinces was to establish 
Hindu Ministries in the seven provinces where the Hindus were in a majority. The 
remedy, he added, lay in the hands of the Hindus themselves, and at the next 
elections to the legislatures the Hindus should return only Hindu Sabha representa- 
tives, not Congress representatives. That was also the only way of protecting Hindu 
interests in East Bengal. 

Speaking in support of the resolution, Mr. Basantram^ President of Sukkur 
Municipality, said that he had witnessed the murder of Hindus and the destruction 
by fire of liindu property. He alleged that in Sukkur alone over 200 murders were 
committed and 196 buildings burned, while the loot was worth many lakhs, (cries of 
shame). He maintained that the ringleaders had not been arrested. On the other 
hand, he said three Hindu leaders who were engaged in affording relief to victims of 
the rioting had been deported* The resolution was carried, 

43 
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Other Eesolutiohs 

A resolution urging tLe immediate release of political prisoners was put from 
tlie Chair, and carried unanimously. Moving the resolution, Mr. Savarkar said that 
it was the duty of every Hindu to work for the release of these youths. 

Another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously demanded 
the restoration of temples and places of worship which had been converted into 
mosques or put to other use, The President explained that the resolution was a 
counter-move to Moslem agitation for the restoration of certain places which were at 
one time mosques. 

Still another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously urged 
the redress of ‘‘grievances” of the Hindu subjects of Khairpur State, in the Punjab. 
Mr, Savarkar said that it was part of the Mahasahba’s programme to agitate for the 
redress of grievances of Hindu subjects in Moslem States, They had already taken 
up the cause of the Hindu subjects of Hyderabad State, and they intended to 
espouse the cause of the Hindu subjects of Bhopal. 

% another resolution, the Sabha expressed satisfaction at the ‘successful 
termination” of the civil resistance movement in Hyderabad (Deccan), characterized 
the reforms announced by the Nizam’s Government as “inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing” and urged upon that Government “to give effect to the proposed 
reforms, inadequate as they are, without further delay.” The Mahasabha then 
adjourned. 

Resolutions — 3rd. Day — Calcutta — 30th. December, 1939 

N. W. F, Pe. Admihistratioh 

Criticism of the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus is contained in a resolu- 
tion passed by the Mahasabha, which concluded to-day. 

Other important resolutions passed by the conference referred to India and the 
war, the formation of a Hindu “militia”, India’s future Constitution, and the funda- 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The first resolution considered related to the administration of the North- 
West Frontier Province, and read ; — 

“The Hindu Mahasabha records its emphatic condemnation of the weak-kneed 
policy pursued by the Government of India on the North-West Frontier of India, 
which has led to frequent raids in the border districts, cases of kidnapping, 
loss of life of Government Officers, both Indian and British, and a huge expendi- 
ture from the Indian Exchequer year after year. 

“The All-Iudia Hindu Mahasabha regards the Congress administration in the 
North-West Frontier Provinces as a failure inasmuch as it has failed to take effec- 
tive steps for the prevention of raids and kidnapping.” 

Eai Bahadur Beliram of Dera Ismail Khan, who moved the resolution, described 
some of the happenings in the Frontier Province during the Congress Administra- 
tion' and said that although in a minority, the Hindus of the province did not ask 
for more seats in the legislature or other special privileges but what they wanted 
was that their lives and property should be- protected from tribal attacks. He said 
that the tribal peoples singled out Hindus for their depredations and spared Moslems. 

Liwan Basram Bagai, also of the Frontier Province, seconded the resolution 
which was carried unanimously. 

Tee Bengal Ministry 

The conference then discussed the resolution on the Bengal Ministry which w'as 
moved by Dr. Shyama Prasad Muhherjee. The resolution, which was passed, read : 

“The Hindu Mahasabha records its strong protest against the openly com- 
munal and reactionary policy of the present Ministry in Bengal as evinced by its 
various legislative enactments and administrative measures calculated to curb the 
rights and liberties of the Hindus of Bengal and cripple their economic strength 
and cultural life. 

“As instances may be mentioned the following : The passing of the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Act which is not only anti-Hindu but also anti-national 
with its introductions of separate electorates in the constitution of the Corporation 
of Calcutta* 

“Introduction of the communal ratio in the public services ; 

“Undue preference to Mohammedans in the recruitment to public services in 
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defiance of the recommendations of the Public Service Commission or 'without 
reference to them ; 

“Discriminatory treatment against Hindu officers in public services. Posting, 
transferring and promoting of officers on communal considerations ; 

“Moslemization of certain services, especially the educational service | 

^ “Lowering of the standard of efficiency and integrity of the administration by 
the introduction of the principle of minimum qualification ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of educational grants and distri- 
bution of stipends and scholarships ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of grants from the Public Ex- 
chequer for purposes of relief and in respect of agricultural and industrial loans ; 

“Abuse of political power for the purpose of economic strangulation of the 
Hindus ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of licence and contracts ; 

“Attempting to corrupt the Bengali language and undermine the foundations 
of Hindu culture ; 

“Persistent negligence in the matter of checking widespread destruction and 
desecration of Hindu temples, idols and places of worship ; 

“Unwarranted interference with the peaceful performance of Hindu religious 
holds and ceremonies in private houses and public festivals ; 

“Interference with liberty of speech, freedom of the Press and freedom of 
association of Hindus ; 

“Subsidizing Mohammedan newspapers out of public funds for purposes of 
communal propaganda ; 

“Failure to take effective stos for the prevention of crime against Hindu 
women and for the protection of Hindu property against Moslem aggression. 

“This Sabha calls upon the Hindus of Bengal to unite and organise in defence 
of their rights, liberties and culture under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha 
against the flagrant encroachments made thereon under the policy pursued by the 
present Ministry. This Sabha further calls upon the Hindus of India to stand by 
the Hindus of Bengal in their fight for the maintenance of their just rights and 
interests.” 

Speaking in Bengali, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee said that a short while 
ago, on the motion of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, he and Mi*. 
B. G. Ohatte^ee waited on the Premier and told him of certain grievances from 
which the Hindus of Bengal suffered on account of the policy of the Ministry. 
That was three weeks ago, out no reply had been received from Mr. Huq. 

Proceeding Dr. Mukherjee said that the plight of Bengali Hindus was directly 
attributable to the Communal Award. In fairness to Moslems, it had to be ad- 
mitted that the Award had not been devised by them (the Moslems), but by the 
British Government. If Hindus wanted to live as a community they must at all 
costs have the Award annulled. 

Eeferring to the activities of the Bengal Ministry, Dr. Mukherjee said that 
if it worked for the commonweal, then, in spite of the Award, the Hindus would 
have nothing to complain of. But it had to be recorded that the high hopes which 
they had entertained when Mr. Fazlul Huq became Premier had not materialized. 
Soon after his assumption of office, Mr. Huq, he said, developed a strong communal 
bias, and devised measure after measure detrimental to the interests of Hindus. 
Dr. Mukherjee maintained that it was owing to the activities and the public utter- 
ance of Mr. Huq and some other prominent members of the Moslem League that 
a belief had come to be entertained by the Moslem masses that a Moslem raj 
had been established in Bengal, He added that, left to themselves, the Moslem 
masses had no strong communal bias and were willing to live in peace with their 
Hindu neighbours. Analysing the resolution, he said that there were in it 19 specific 
instances of discriminatory action by the Bengal Ministry, but the catalogue 
could be amplified several times. They were prepared to prove to the hilt 
every item mentioned in the list if they were given an opportunity to do so. 

Dr. Mukherjee added that the difference between the list of grievances set 
forth by Mr. Huq against the Congress Ministries and that given in^ this resolution 
represented the difference between truth and falsehood. While the Hindus of Bengal 
demanded their rights, they desired that all other communities in the province 
should equally enjoy their respective rights. There should be no usurpation and no 
dispossession. The present Ministry had failed to hold the balance even, and its 
tendencies and actions had always been prejudicial to the interests of Hindus. Dr* 
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Mukherjee, in conclusion, urged that in all future elections to local or legislative 
bodies they should return men \7ho would be able to uphold Hindu interests on an 
All-India basis, without, at the same time, injuring the interests of other 
communities. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. L, B. Bhopatkar (Poona) said that the psycholo- 
gical explanation of the “atrocities” which had been committed by Moslems on 
Hindus in the different parts of India was that they (the Moslems) were actuated by 
a spirit of aggrandizement, and held the belief that it was their mission to rule and 
the mission of others to submit. The average Hindu, on the other hand, had the 
mentality of defeatism and surrender. It was that mentality that was at the root 
of the pli|’ht of the Hindus to-day. If they gave up their spirit of defeatism and 
stood unitedly to protect their rights, he had no doubt that Moslems would be 
more reasonable and would not encroach upon those rights. 

Srimati Sabitri Debi (a Greek convert) and Mr. N. K. Basu spoke in support 
of the resolution. Mr. S. N. Banerji, who followed, said that it was a matter of 
regret that there should be still four Hindu members in what he termed the “com- 
munal Bengal Ministry”. He called upon the Hindus to demand their resignation. 
Swami Satyanand and Mr. Sasi Bhusan Gangooly supported the resolution, 
which was carried with acclamation. 

The Hindu Militia 

The Mahasabha resolved to form a volunteer corps of its own, to be known as 
“Hindu Militia,” and called upon Hindus betwen ages of 18 and 45 to enlist as 
members of the “Militia.” 

The preamble stated that such a move was necessary in view of the fact that 
Lord Zetland “has indirectly encouraged Moslems to regard themselves as having 
more relations with independent Moslem nations beyond the frontiers of India, that 
prominent leaders of the Moslem League, such as Mr. A. K. Pazlul Huq, the 
Premier of Bengal, has threatened actual revolt and civil war if the future Indian 
constitution is not drafted to their entire satisfaction, and that Moslems are 
organizing and training bands of militia of their own, such as the Khaksars who 
gave so much trouble to the Congress Government in the United Provinces.” 

Dr. Moonji said that after the declaration of war. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
the Premier of the Punjab, announced that he would give ten lakhs of soldiers from 
the Punjab to fight on the side of England against Germany. The question might 
very well be asked what were the Hindus going to contribute ? Mahatma Gandhi 
had said that the Congress, which some people described as a Hindu organization, 
could not give soldiers or money but could help England only with its moral 
sympathy. He left it to his hearers’ commonsense to decide whether an offer of 
morm support would be better appreciated than an offer of men and weapons. 

Dr. Moonje asked his audience to draw a picture in their minds of what 
would happen should England fail to defeat Germany. It was quite likely, he said, 
that Moslem nations across the North-Western Frontier might invade India, and 
the Moslems here would support them. They could well imagine what would be 
the fate of Hindus in such an eventuality. The danger was obvious. In the 
circumstances, the only remedy for the Hindus was to form their own militia. 

Dr. Moonje said that every Hindu between the ages of 18 -45 must not only 
have military training but must also know how to wield the lathi and the sword. 
A Hindu youth might forego literary education, but he must go to a military school 
and to the akhara for military training and physical culture. He called upon 
every Hindu family to send at least one son to the Bhonsle Military School at 
Nasik for military education. 

Seconding the resolution, Bhai Parmanand said that the philosophy of non- 
violence could not be the philosophy of guiding national life. The theory of non- 
violence preached by Mr. Gandhi, and accepted by the Congress was against the 
culture, tradition and history of the Hindus. It was against the teaching of their 
scriptures. Dr. Amulyaratan Ghose, Mr. Anandapriya Kale, Professor Deshpande and 
Mr. Bindheswari Prosad also supported the resolution, which was carried. 

Defence of India & War 

Mr. U. M, Saptarshi, President, the Maharashtra Hindu Mahasabha, moved 
a resolution on “War and Defence of India,” which read 

“In view of the statement made by His Majesty’s Government that it has 
declared war with a desire to safeguard the vital principles of Freedom and Demo- 
cracy, as against the rule of Force, and in view of the fact that nowhere is there 
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greater necessity for the application of these principles than in India, the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha declares : 

“That as the task of defending India from any military attack is the common 
concern of England and India, and as India is unfortunately not in a position to- 
day to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is ample room for whole-hearted 
co-operation between India and England and that in order to make such co- 
operation effective, His Majesty’s Government should immediately take steps : 

“To introduce responsible Government at the centre. 

“To redress the grievous wrong done to the Hindus by the Communal Award, 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces— particularly in Bengal and the Punjab 
where the Hindus have been reduced to the position of a fixed Statutory Minority 
to all principles of Democracy, with their representation in the Legislatures reduced 
far below wnat they are entitled to even on the basis of their population strength. 

“In order to inspire the people of India to feel that the Indian Army is the 
National Army of the people of India and not an Army of Occupation of the 
British, to remove all artificial distinctions between the so-called “listed” and “non- 
listed” classes or “martial” and “non-martial” races, and to accomplish the com- 
plete Indianization of the Indian Army as early as possible. 

“To modify the Indian Arms Act so as to bring it on a par with what 
prevails in England, 

“To expand on an extensive scale the Indian Territorial Force and the 
University Training Corps, to establish such military organization in provinces 
where they are not in existence at present, and to increase substantially the 
admission of cadets at the Indian Military Academy. 

/‘To make adequate arrangements for the training of the people in all branches 
of the Defence Force so as to make it ready for all emergencies”. 

Mr. Saptai'shi explained that the resolution did not ask Hindus to non -co- 
operate with the British, neither did it ask them to give unconditional co-operation. 
It was in effect responsive co-operation which was the policy advocated by the late 
Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak. It laid down certain conditions on the fulfilment of which 
the Hindu Mahasabha would give its co-operation to the British. Mr. Saptarshi 
then explained in detail the terms of the resolution. Mr. N, (7, Chatterji supported 
the resolution, which was carried. 

Dominion Status 

The following resolution on “Independence and Dominion Status” was put from 
the Chair and carried 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms complete Independence as the goal 
of India’s political aspirations, and ur^es that a Constitution based on Dominion 
Status as defined in the Statute of Westminster be conferred immediately on India* 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha emphatically protests against the recent 
pronouncements of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to the effect that the 
further constitutional progress of India must depend upon a solution of its com- 
munal and minority problems, since they flagrantly violate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a democratic constitution, resting ultimately upon the vote of the political 
party commanding a majority and not subjected to the vote of the minorities.” 

League Demand of Royal Commission 

Dr. B. S, Moonje then moved a resolution criticising the observance of a 
“Day of Deliverance” by the Moslem League and the demand for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission by Mr. Jinnah. 

The resolution said that Mr. Gandhi’s policy had widened the gulf between Hindus 
and Moslems so much that there appeared to be no practical chance of bringing 
about Hindu-Moslem unity in the near future : that Moslems had been made much 
of both by the CongTess and the Government and had been given concessions, at the 
expense of constitutional and administrative Hindus, much more than what were 
their due on a proportion of population. 

In view of these facts, Ihe Mahasabha declared that there was no justification 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission, but. if a Royal Commission was 
appointed, then its terms of reference should also include an investigation of various 
acts of oppression and atrocities committed by Moslems on Hindus in both Moslem- 
majority provinces and Moslem-minority provinces.” The resolution was carried. 

Hindu Sangathan & Suddhi 

Another resolution was passed urging the necessity of the Hindu Sanghathan 
and Suddhi movement for the strengthening and consolidation of Hindus of India, 
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This is to be accomplished by the encourgement of physical culture among Hindu 
youths, economic uplift of the Hindus, social uplift of Hindu Backward classes, 
removal of the spirit of iealousy and separatism between different provinces and 
different sections of the Hindu community and reclamation of people who for some 
reason or other have gone out of the Hindu fold and their readmittance into the 
Hindu community by the process of Suddki, 

Fundamental Eights 

The Mahasabha also passed a resolution on Fundamental rights, defining the 
equal rights of “all citizens of India, whether male or female residing in or outside 
British India” as, among other things, “a decent standard of living, free and com- 
pulsory primary education ; defence of India against foreign aggression ; the right 
to bear arms, to enjoy freedom of conscience ; freely to profess and practice their 
respective religious and social customs and usages, subject to public peace, order 
and morality ; and protection by the State of the respective language, script and 
sculpture. 

Other Eesolutions 

By another resolution the Sabha called upon “all Hindus to take the utmost 
care in securing a correct record of their numbers, and to offer all possible co- 
operation in that regard to the census authorities.” 

It urged the Government to guarantee correct enumeration of the different 
communities by providing for a body of joint enumerators chosen from the different 
communities. 

The Sabha adopted a social programme for the “consolidation of- Hindus,” 
whether residing in or out of British India, including a mass contact movement. 

By another resolution, it urged the redistribution of provincial boundaries on 
the “naural basis of affinities of race, language, culture, customs, and usages.” 

A donation of Es. 36,000 a year for three years was announced by Seth Jugal 
Kishore Birla for helping the Hindus of Bengal in respect of industrial, commercial 
and agricultural education and also for training workers in connexion with the 
Hindu Sangathan movement. The amount will be handed over to Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee and Mr. S. N. Banerjee, who will nominate a board of manage- 
ment and settle details for giving effect to the endowment. 

Bringing the proceedings to a close, the President, Mr. F. D, Savarkar, 
remarked that the session had been successful beyond all expectation. For this 
result their thanks were particularly due to Bengal Hindu leaders, such as Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji, Mr. B. 0. Chatter ji, Mr. 
N, 0. Ohatterji, and Mr. S. N. Banerji. Henceforward the Hindu Mahasabha 
must be reckoned a power which could not be ignored. It was not in the hope 
of seeing* a tamasha that people in there had attended the Sabha's meetings. People 
had come because they felt deeply the plight of Hindus. He appealed to Hindus 
to vote for Hindu Mahasabha candidates, in the elections to legislatures and 
municipal and local bodies. The proceedings concluded at 9 p, m. 

Working Committee meeting — Poona— 30th. July 1939 

Suspension of Hyderabad Satyagraha 

An emergent meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
met at Mr. Laxman Balwant Bhopatkar’s residence in Poona under the presidentship 
of Mr. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar on Sunday, the 30th. July 1939 to consider the 
situation arising out of the declaration of reforms by the Nizam of Hyderabad in 
connection with the civil resistance movement carried on by the Hindu Mahasabha. 
The meeting was held in camera and was not open to the press or the public. 
The discussion continued for four hours and almost all leaders participated in the 
deliberations. The president cleared the position by saying at the outset that 
although he was empowered by the Working Committee with all the powers, yet 
the statement issued by him would not in any way bind the Working Committee 
in arriving at a decision. The president declared that the Hindu Mahasabha even 
up to this day continued sending jathas in the dharma yuddha and that no 
suspension or calling off would take place before the Working Committee's 
decision. 

The meeting adjourned at 4-30 p. m. and met again at 9 in the night at 
Mr. Bhopatkar’s residence and^ passed the following resolution 

“Whereas the civil resistance campaign against the anti-Hindu policy of the 
Nizam’s Government, launched and conducted so valiantly up to date by the Hindu 
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Sanghatanists all over India, has succeeded to a great extent in welding the Hindu 
Sabhaites, ^ Arya Samajists, Sanatanists, Sikhs, Jains and all constituents of the 
Hindu nation so as to present a consolidated front for the first time in the recent 
history of our race and roused^ pan-Hindu consciousness throughout the land which 
led them all to struggle with unparalleled enthusiasm under the common Hindu 
banner in defence of Hindu rights^ and in vindication of Hindu honour and 
succeeded in baffling and overawing all anti-Hindu forces— the open hostility of 
Muslims on the one hand and the covert antipathy of the British Government 
as well as the treacherous attitude of Congressites on the other — to such an extent 
as recording a moral victory in favour of our Hindu Sanghatanists’ forces* 

‘'And whereas the heroic sacrifices on the part of those thousands of thousands 
of Hindu civil resisters have at last compelled the JMzam’s Government to announce 
reforms which it refused to do for the past 25 years and which, however halting, 
stingy and tainted with flamboyant pretensions to everlasting Muslim supremacy 
in the State, are nevertheless due to the constitutional breach effected by the Hindu 
forces in the citadel of fanatical autocracy that has dominated the State up to date, 
and persuaded the Nizam to plead for the spirit of accommodation, peace and amity 
and to promise the working of the reforms so as to lead to further constitutional 
expansion, 

‘The Working Committee, in consultation with and the consent of several 
leaders of the Nizam’s State, resolves that the civil resistance^ campaign be suspended 
for the time being with a view to find out how the Nizam’s Government will 
meet the fundamental grievances^of the Hindu subjects in the actual operation 
of the reforms. It assures the Nizam’s Government that if the hopes and promises 
held out by the Nizam in the announcement of the reforms are realised in practice 
and the officers are strictly compelled (to be impartial ?) in carrying out the day 
to day administration, the Hindus will try to work the constitution in a spirit of 
responsive co-operation. It must be pointed out that the Muslim community should 
realise from what happened that the only way of securing peace and progress for 
them too lies through their amicable, equitable and cordial relations towards 
the Hindus. 

Amnesty 

The second resolution of the Working Committee further emphasized the 
fact that the Nizam should be pleased to grant forthwith a general amnesty to all 
civil resisters, whether Arya Samajists or Hindu Sabhaites and whether they hail 
from the State or from outside. Any delay or failure in this cannot but be a 
source of further irritation and affect adversely the attempt of ushering in a period 
of cordial co operation and constitutional progress. 

Hindu Paety in the State 

The third resolution of the Working Committee drew pointed attention of 
all Hindu Sanghatanists in the State and outside to the important fact that the 
above suspension of the civil resistance can only mean the beginning of an intensive 
and constructive constitutional movement. The Hindus in the State should 
immediately form a Hindu party for rousing, educating and consolidating their 
forces so as to be able to protect the Hindu interests— political, social and religious, 
and press on for securing further constitutional expansion. 

The fourth resolution of the Working Committee wholeheartedly supported 
the Arya Samajists’ demands for a clarification of the religious points by the 
Nizam's Government. 

Teibutb to Maetyes 

The fifth resolution of the Working Committee pays tribute to the memory 
of the martyrs who laid down their lives in the dharma yudha against the Nizam’s 
anti-Hindu designs and expresses its abiding gratitude towards those Hindu 
Sanatanists who had gone to the front and braving tortures, assaults and imprison- 
ments, fought for the Hindu cause. It records a sense of appreciation of thousands 
of Hindu Sanghatanists who each in his own way, whether by financing, 
propagating or supporting the movement, participated and acknowledges special 
indebtedness to Mr. Yeshwant Rao Joshi of Hyderabad, Mahatma Narayanswami, 
Pharmaveer Bhopatkar, Chandra Karan Sharda and such other prominent leaders. 

Bhopal and Eampue 

The sixth resolution of the Working Committee appointed a committee 
consisting of Sirdar Govind Prasad Singh of Bihar, Mr. Eamkrishna Pande of 
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Bilaspur, Mr* Joti Shankar of Cawnpore, Mr. Ganga Earn of Ahmedabad and 
Mr. Gan pat Eai of Delhi to inquire the Hindu grievances in Bhopal and Kampur 
States. 

Eelease of Political Pbisokbrs 

The seventh resolution of the Working Committee demands that the Bengal 
political prisoners no^ on himger-stike should be forthwith released and the 
Government would be held responsible for serious consequences if there is 
loss of life. 

The eighth resolution expressed sorrow for the death of Lala Har Dayal in 
exile and a sense of abiding gratitude for the services rendered by him in the 
cause of Indian independence. The meeting terminated late at night. 

Working Committee Meeting — Bombay — 10th. Sept. 1939 

The Hindu Mahasabha & War 

India and the war” was the subject of a lengthy resolution passed by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bombay on the 10th. September 1939. 
Eepresentatives from various- provinces participated in the meeting which was 
specially convened to consider the situation arising out of the declaration of war. 

The Mahasabha condemns “the spirit of bargaining and of taking advantage of 
the present crisis for the promotion of purely communal interest at the expense of 
national well-being. 

The resolution says that as the task of defending India from any military 
attack is of common concern to the British Government as well as to Indians and 
as the latter are not in a position to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is 
ample room for co-operation between India and England. 

To make such co-operation effective, the Mahasabha urges the introduction of 
responsible government at the Centre, revision of the Communal Award, modification 
of the Arms Act to brin§ it on a level with that prevailing in England and expan- 
sion of the Indian Territorial Force. The resolution also urges removal of the dis- 
tinction of martial and non-martial classes, complete Indianization of the Army as 
early as possible, and intensification of the training of cadets of the Indian Military 
Academy in all branches of warfare so that an effective defence force may be always 
ready. 

The Government is also asked to take steps to encourage Indian firms to start 
the manufacture of aero-engines and motor engines and implements of modern warfare 
so that India may be self-sufficient in armaments. 

By another resolution the Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus throughout India 
to organize a Hindu national militia of those between the ages of 18 and 40. 

Working Committee Meeting — Bombay — 19th. Nov. 1939 

The Sabha on Yioero-x’s Statement 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, which met in 
Bombay on the 19th. November 1939 under the presidency of Mr. V, D. Savarkar, 
passed a number of resolutions touching the present political situation in the 
country in the light of the Viceregal pronouncements and the speeches in the 
House of Commons and in the House of Lords concerning India. 

On the Viceregal statement the Committee passed a resolution emphasising 
that the Hindu Mahasabha refused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal, but insisted upon it only as an immediate step to be taken towards the final 
goal of absolute political independence, and that a constitution based on that 
status should be conceded to India at the end of the war at the latest. 

The resolution added, “A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a 
responsible willing co-operation on the part of India. The British (government must 
bear in mind that India can never extend a willing co-operation unless she feels 
that the cause of her feedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by 
ofiering responsive co-operation.” 

With regard to the Advisory Board contemplated in the statement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Mahasabha welcomes it “if it is made to serve as a 
tentative measure with powers more or less equal to a Federal Board of Ministers 
and is entrusted without reservation with matters concerning Indian defence as 
that of a responsible Council of Ministers”. 
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The resolution adds, “But much will depend on its composition* The Hindu 
Mahasabha must secure such representation on it as in keeping with the proportion 
to population of the Hindus”. 

Hindus and Congeess 

By another resolution the Mahasabha reiterated that the Congress did not and 
could not represent the Hindus and as such no constitution or administrative 
settlement arrived at behind the back of the Hindu Mahasabha between the Govern- 
ment on one hand and the Congress and the Muslim League on the other, 
would be binding on the Hindus unless and until it was sanctioned by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

It warned the League and the Congress that “it will oppose any humiliating 
injustice done to the Hindus by levying a kind of electoral ‘Zezia’ as the Communal 
Award does at present. The Hindus must have full representation in proportion 
to their population ; they will tolerate nothing less and they demand nothing more”. 

The resolution added that the depressed classes alone should be given weight- 
age on reservation and special protection for a definite period of time* 

Labour and Capital 

An appeal to capital and labour to co-ordinate their efforts in a spirit of 
patriotism and mutually just accommodation was the subject of another resolution. 
The Committee called upon capital and labour in the country to utilise the present 
opportunity afforded by the war by working up the existing industries and starting 
new industries and to capture and establish the home market against foreign com- 
petition. 

The Committee condemned the alleged repression of Hindus in the Erontier 
Province and urged the Central Government to increase the strength of the Hindus 
stationed there. It further asked the Government to increase the Sikh personnel 
in the recruitment for the Indian army. 

On the question of the war and India’s participation in it, the Sabha re- 
affirmed its stand taken in this regard and adds, “The Working Committee opines 
that India is not bound on any altruistic grounds to extend, as His Excellency 
the Viceroy expects her to do in his statement, co-operation beyond what the self- 
interest and self-defence of our nation may demand.” 


The All India Muslim League 

Working Comm. Meeting— Bombay— 2nd. & 3rd, July 1939 

“A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League was 
held on the 2iid and 3rd July 1939 at Mr. AT. A. JinnaWs residence, Bombay. The 
following members were present : Mr. M, A. Jinnah, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
Syed Abdul Aziz, Shaikh Abdul Majid Sindhi, Haji Abdus Sattar Haji Esak Sait, 
Sir All Mohammad Khan Dehlavi, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhuri, Sir Nazimuddin, 
Mr. Ghowdhury Khaliquzzaman, Sir Abdoola Haroon, the Raja Sahib of Mahmuda- 
bad, Syed Abdur Rauf Shah, Mr. Abdur Rahman Biddiqui and Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan. 

The committee considered the correspondence that had passed between Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and Syed Abdur Rauf Shah Sahib regarding the appointment of 
a Muslim minister in 0. P. The committee was of opinion that no individual 
province should negotiate or come to any settlement with the Congress with regard 
to the Hindu-Muslim question in its area and that if any such proposals are 
received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to the effect that the matter 
should be referred by the Congress to the President or the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League. 

Indian Nationals Abroad 

The All-India Muslim League expressed its full sympathy with Indian 
Nationals in South Africa in their struggle against the obnoxious and unjust 
segregation measure and extended to them possible help. 

44 
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The Working Committee strongly urged the Government of India to take 
prompt steps for the protection of the rights of Indians in Ceylon. 

The Working Committee urged the Government of India to take immediate 
action to secure justice and fair treatment to Indian nationals in Belgian Congo. 

Palestine Arabs' Demands 

The Working Committee having examined the White Paper on Palestine and 
having heard the Muslim League delegates, was of opinion that the proposals 
embodied in the White Paper are most unsatisfactory and disappointing, and are 
totally unacceptable. 

The Committee urged the British Government to meet the Arab demands and 
redeem the solemn pledges made to the Arabs and the Muslims of India who stood 
by the British solidly in the Great War. 

The Working Committee resolved that a Palestine Fund be opened forthwith 
for the relief of the dependents of those who lost their lives or suffered in the 
struggle for independence. The following committee, with powers to co-opt, was 
appointed to devise ways and means of collecting money for the Palestine Fund and 
remitting the same to Palestine through the President of the All-India Muslim 
League Sir Abdoola Maroon Mr. Abdur Eahman Siddiqui, Haji Abdus Sattar 
Haji Eask Sait, Sir Gurrimbhoy Ebrahim, Mr. Chowdhuri Khaliquzzaman (Convenor.) 

The Working Committee expressed its appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr* Abdur Eahman Siddiqui and Chowahuri Khaliquzzaman who went to 
Cairo, London and the Near East in connection with the Palestine question. 

It was resolved that the Madras Provincial Muslim League be affiliated to the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Consideration of the report of the' Economic Programme Committee was 
postponed. 

The question of the formation of Muslim National Guards could not be 
considered as the report of the Committee appointed by the Council in this 
connection had not yet been received. It was decided that the committee be 
requested to submit their report, at the latest, by the end of September. 

Action Against Sir A. H, Ghaznavi 

The Committee considered the explanation of Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
regarding his resignation from the Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly. 
The Working Committee declined to consider the request for acceptance of his 
resignation from the Council of the All-India Muslim League as it was sent by 
Sir A. H, Ghaznavi after the receipt of the notice from the Honorary Secretary 
calling for an explanation why disciplinary action should not be taken against him 
regarding his conduct in resigning from the party in the Central Assembly and 
defying the resolutions of the Council of the All-India Muslim League. The 
Committee resolved, after giving full consideration to all the papers, documents and 
evidence, that the name of Sir A. H. Ghaznavi be removed from the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, and further that he should be disqualified from being a 
member of the League organisation for next four years from July 3, 1939. 

Muslims in States 

The following resolutions were next passed .— 

“The Working Committee has received reports and representations of maltreat- 
ment and injustices being done to the Muslims in the Indian States of Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Bhavnagar, Cutch and Patiala. The Committee most earnestly urges the 
Eulers of the States concerned to redress the grievances and protect the lives, 
honour and properties and liberties of their Muslim subjects, thereby creating a 
sense of security amongst them and preventing the situation from taking a 
serious turn. 

“The Working Committee has every sympathy with the Muslim Muhajirin 
from Jaipur who have been undergoing great hardships and suffering since they 
left their homes. The Committee urges the Jaipur Darbar to meet the just demands 
of the Jaipur Muslims without further delay, so that the situation that has been 
created may not worsen, and at the same time advises the Muslims of Jaipur 
to suspend civil disobedience and organise themselves effectively, as their salvation 
lies in their own inherent strength. 

Hyderabad Agitation 

“The Working Committee of the Muslim League views with grave concern the 
situation that is being created by the mischievous activities and propaganda of the 
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Arya ^ Samajists and Hindu Maha Sabhaites all over India in organising and dis- 
patching jatnas to Hyderabad with the ostensible object of vindicating their religious 
rights in order to coerce the State administration. The Working Committee warns 
the Arya Samaj and the Maha Sabha organisations that the offensive bearing of 
these jathas and the shouting of provocative slogans has created intense bitterness 
among the Muslims and unless these provocative jathas are stopped forthwith, there 
is a grave danger of sporadic clasnes developing into widespread inter-communal 
strife throughout the country. The Working Committee urges the Provincial 
Governments and the Paramount Power to take immediate and adequate action in 
order to stop this mischief, which seriously threatens the peace and tranquillity of 
the country.” 

The Working Committee considered the request of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League to launch civil disobedience against the Wardha scheme of Basic Education. 
The Committee decided that, in the first instance, the Bihar Provincial League 
should send a memorial representing their complete case against the Wardha Scheme 
to the Governor-General, the Governor and the Prime Minister of Bihar, and report 
to the Working Committee the result of the representations. The Committee in this 
connection also advises all other Provincial Leagues to do like. 

Home Ministers’ Conference 

The Committee also passed the following resolution 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League views with grave 
apprehension the resolutions, as reported in the Press, passed by the recent Home 
Ministers’ Conference held at Simla, particularly Eesolution No. 1, which read as 
follows : “It is recommended to all Provincial Governments that they should under- 
take a concerted campaign against propaganda of a communal nature and against 
incitement to violence of any kind whatever.” As it is likely that, in the absence of 
an authoritative explanation as to what is meant by the phrase “propaganda of a 
communal nature” the Congress Ministries which are opposed to the Muslim League 
movement will abuse the opportunity thus afforded to them by victimising the 
Muslim League organisations, and the Muslim Press and by stifling the general 
Muslim public opinion on any and every pretext. The Working Committee, while 
requesting the Home Department, Government of India, to issue a public statement 
explaining what the Home Ministers’ Conference meant by the phrase “propaganda 
of a communal nature,” warns the Congress Ministries of the great consequences which 
will follow any move on their part that is likely to result in the misuse or abuse 
of the decisions of the Home Ministers’ Conference in order to muzzle legitimate 
Muslim public opinion in those provinces. 

Wardha Scheme 

The Working Committee disapproves of the Wardha scheme of education on the 
following grounds among others.^ Apart from its origin, conception ‘.and communal 
aspect, there are fundamental objections to the scheme : (1) The scheme is calculated 
to destroy Muslim culture gradually but surely, and the Working Committee is of 
opinion that the text books are entirely unacceptable. The scheme is intended to 
secure the domination of Hindu culture and language. (2) It imposes the Congress 
Party ideology, and aims at inculcating, among others, the doctrine of Ahimsa. (3) 
Its objective is to infuse the political creed, policy and programme of one party 
namely, the Congress, in the minds of children. (4) It has neglected the question 
of providing facilities for religious instructions. (5) Under the guise of the name 
of Hindustani, the scheme is meant to spread highly sanscritised Hindi and to 
suppress Urdu which is really the lingua franca of Inoia at present. (6) The text 
books prescribed and provisionally sanctioned by certain Provincial Governments are 
highly objectionable from the Muslim point of view, in that they are not only 
offensive to the feelings and sentiment of Muslims, but are mainly devoted to the 
praise of Hindu religion, philosophy and heroes, minimising Islamic contribution to 
the world, and to India in particular and ignoring their culture, history and heroes, 
and speaHng of them with scant courtesy. 

Muslims in Congress Provinces 

The Committee considered the position of Muslims in the Congress-governed 
Provinces, and as full representations have already been made to the Governor- 
General recently, the Committee decided to postpone this matter till next October. 
Before taking any definite step, it was decided to await the action of the Governor- 
General* The Committee hopes that the Governor-General would consider the 
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representations that have been made to him, and “will not fail to discharge 
his obligations as reiiuired by the Statute in safeguarding the rights and interests 
of Muslims. 


The Council Meeting — New Delhi— 27th. & 28th. August 1939 

Moslem League and Was 

The Council of the Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 27th. August 
for six hours. The discussion centred round what should be the Moslem attitude 
in the event of war. Altogether 20 speakers took part in the discussion. Before 
concluding the debate, Mr. AT. 4. Jinnah, President of the League, addressed the 
members of the Council for over one hour, explaining his view on the subject. 
Press representatives and the public were excluded from the meeting. 

The Council unanimously passed the following resolution, which was moved 
by Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon : 

“This council, while deploring the policy of the British Government towards 
Moslems of India by attempting to force upon them, against their will, a constitu- 
tion, and in particular the Federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, which allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon 
their religious, political, social and economic rights, and the utter neglect and 
indifference shown by the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed 
provinces in exercising their special powers to protect and secure justice for the 
minorities, and while deploring the policy of the British Government towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances, if the British Government desires to enlist the support and sympathy 
of Moslems in the world, and particularly of Indian Moslems, in future contin- 
gencies, it must meet the demands of the Moslems of India without delay. 

“The Council considers it premature at present to determine the attitude 
of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out. The Council meanwhile 
directs the Foreign Committee to get into touch with Islamic countries and to 
ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the Working Committee 
of the All-India Moslem League shall have the power to decide this issue.” 

When the Council assembled in the afternoon Sir Currimhhoy Ibrahim (Bombay) 
moved a resolution that Moslems of India should not co-operate with Britain in 
the event of war. He said that Britain was not loyal and true to Indian Moslems. 
He further complained that Britain and the Congress were trying to suppress the 
spirit of Moslems. 

Haji Sir Abdulla Harom (Karachi) then moved his amendment. The Nawah of 
Chattari and Sir Baza Ali supported this amendment which was finally adopted. 

When the Council met on the next day, Mr. Ashiq Hussain Batalvi moved two 
resolutions urging disciplinary action against the Premier of ^ the Punjab, Sir 
SiJcandar Hyat Khan^ (1) for making a statement in the Punjab Assembly on 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement alleged to be against the policy of the League ; 
and (2) for submitting a Federal scheme. The first resolution^ was withdrawn when 
the President explained that the League had no defined policy on the subject, and 
the second when the President held that members were entitled to their own views. 

Mr* Batalvi, by another resolution, pressed for disciplinary action against 
members of the Moslem League who were on the Army Indianization Committee. 
This resolution was also withdrawn. 

There was a lively debate on a resolution relating to the reported failure of 
the Moslem League Organizing Committee in the Punjab to establish a Punjab 
Provincial League. The resolution suggested that the organizing committee be dis- 
solved forthwith. 

Nawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan moved an amendment suggesting that the 
organizing committee should be given up to November 15 to establish a Punjab 
Provincial Moslem League, failing which the present organizing committee would 
be regarded as dissolved and the President would take such action as he thought fit. 

The resolution was amended and passed. 

The session of the All-India Moslem League Council concluded on the 
28th. AuOTst after passing over a dozen resolutions, the most important of which 
concerned the Princes’ attitude towards Federation ; Baluchistan ; Indians in 
South Africa; the communal problem; and appointment of a committee to 
strengthen the provincial Moslem Leagues. 
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The resolution dealing with the communal problem urged upon the Government 
of India to take necessary steps to arrive at a decision on the vexed question of 
music before mosques because the communities concerned had been unable to come 
to a settlement among themselves. 

The Council while fully sympathizing with the Indians in South Africa 
in their struggle against the imposition of further disabilities, expressed the view 
that there was ample justification for Indians joining the common non -European 
front with the object of fighting racialism and the colour bar. 

The resolution on the Indian Princes’ attitude towards Federation congratulated 
the Princes and His Exalted Highness the Nizam in particular on the stand they 
had taken against the introduction of the Federal scheme and appealed to them 
to continue to oppose the scheme. 

The Council condemned the policy of the British Government in depriving 
the people of Baluchistan of their political rights and demanded the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in that province. 

League & Punjab Peemiee’s Attitude 

8y$d All Molid, BasliidVs resolution relating to India in the event of war, 
stated ;~ 

‘‘Notwithstanding the fact that the Council of the All-India Moslem League, 
in its meeting of December 4, 1938 had laid down that no responsible member of 
the Moslem League shall make any pronouncement and notwithstanding also of 
the fact that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan was present at that meeting, the latter 
has issued a statement on that very subject on August 25, at the most two days 
before the Council of the ^ All-India Moslem League had to consider it in its 
meeting, which statement, in the opinion of this Council, is worse than his previous 
statement of September 1938 to which exception had been taken by the Council 
in its meeting of September 4, 1938. The Council, in these circumstances, is 
compelled to place on record its sense of regret at his attitude and to make it 
clear that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s statement on the question relating to war 
does in no way represent the views of the Moslems of India.” 

To this Sir Baza Ali moved an amendment which stated “that the opinions 
and sentiments expressed by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan in his statement to the 
Press on August 25 in no way represents the view of the Moslems of India.” 

This amendment was carried by a majority. The Unionist Party members 
and their supporters voted against the amendment. 

The House agreed to the withdrawal of the original resolution of Syed Ali 
Mohd. Eashidi and the amendment was passed as a substantial resolution. 

During the discussion on the original resolution, together with Sir Razo. AIVb 
amendment, Byed Bashidi, the mover of the original resolution, questioned the 
soundness of the principle. He_ said that the question before them was whether 
any member of the Council could issue a statement without consulting the working 
committee of the Moslem League. On a matter of principle, the action of Sir 
Sikandar in issuing a statement was subversive of discipline. He thought that the 
League should take notice of it. 

Prof. Inayat Ullah (Lahore) said that Sir Sikandar^s statement was in confor- 
mity with the policy of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly. The Punjab 
Premier’s statement, he added, in no way affected the policy of the Moslem League. 
He warned the House that the passing of such a resolution would impede the 
work of the Moslem League in the Punjab. If they so desired, the matter could 
be referred to the working committee of the League. He therefore opposed the 
original resolution. 

Sir Baza Ali, moving his amendment, expressed the opinion that Sir Sikandar 
had blundered in issuing the statement of August 25. He, however, drew the 
attention of the members to the attempts that were being made to divide the 
Moslems and said nothing should be done which would compel Sir Sikandar and 
his party to break away from the League. He explfdned that his amendment did 
not censure the Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to explain 
his position. He merely made it clear that Sir Sikandar's statement represented 
his individual views and did not necessarily accord with the opinion of Moslems. 

Maulana Z afar ali Khan supported Sir Eaza Ali’s amendment and expressed 
himself against the original resolution of Syed Eashidi which, he thought, went 
further and registered disapproval of Sir Sikandar’s statement. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, me Bengal Premier, observed that the resolution arose out 
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of circumstances which were unfortunate. He did not know what made Sir 
Sikandar issue that statement. He was of the opinion that since Sir Sikandar 
was not present at the meeting, Sir Eaza Ali’s suggestion contained in his 
amendment, was sufficient for their purpose. The amendment, while meeting 
their objects, was not unnecessarily provocative. 

Mr. Huq, continuing, said that the Moslems were faced with a serious situation. 
Gn the one hand, in seven provinces the Congress was in power and their experience 
showed that it was determined to crush the Moslems socially, politically and 
economically. On the other hand, the British Government held out no prospect of 
giving consideration to Moslem demands and grievances. In the circumstances, 
Mr. Huq thought that provincial autonomy was a failure and that it was almost 
breaking down. He concluded by supporting Sir Raza Ali’s amendment. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah ascertained the sense of the House on the resolution and 
the amendment. In doing so, he emphasized that whatever their decision it should 
be unanimous. He thought that Syed Rashidi’s resolution meant disapproval of 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s action without hearing him. It also amounted to a 
vote of censure on the Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to 
explain his position. 

There was another amendment to the final resolution in the name of Mr. 
Aldul Waheed Khan which, however, failed through the Council accepting Sir 
Baza Ali’s amendment. Mr. Waheed Khan’s amendment sought to condemn the 
action of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, to make it clear that it in no way represented 
the views of the Moslems of India, and further requested the working committee 
to take disciplinary action against him. 

Communal problem 

Mr. Fazlul Huq^ the Bengal Premier, next moved the following resolution 
dealing with the communal problem : 

‘^The Council of the All-India Moslem League views with alarm the unceasing 
recurrence of communal disturbances throughout India arising out of the question 
of music before mosques ending in many cases in disastrous consequences to the 
Moslem community, and urges upon the Government of India to take such steps 
as may be necessary to arrive at a decision on this question particularly because 
the communities concerned have been unable to come to a settlement among 
themselves. The Council of the All-India Moslem League records its deliberate 
opinion that in case a solution of this question is not arrived at, which can be 
accepted by the communities as a satisfactory solution, there is a grave menace to 
public peace and tranquillity which would render ordered government impossible 
m India.” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq^ after e^hasizing the seriousness of this problem of 
unfortunate communal trouble, pointed out that in Bengal they had been enforcing 
certain rules to regulale music before mosques, regardless of any communal 
considerations. On the contrary, he said, in the United Provinces and Bihar, the 
Moslem minorities have suffered in consequence of Governmental measures to check 
disturbances. He, therefore, suggested that the Government of India should take 
the initiative in this matter and frame rules which could be uniformly enforced 
in different provinces in order to check communal trouble resulting from music 
before mosques. The resolution was passed after a brief discussion. 


Working Committee Meeting — New Delhi— 18th. September ’39 

The War Ebsolution 

The following is the text of the Moslem League resolution on War passed by 
the Working Committee at its meeting held at New Delhi on the 18th. September 
1933 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League appreciate the 
course adopted by H. E. the Viceroy in inviting Mr. AT. A. Jinnah, President of 
the All-India_ Muslim League and apprising him of the position regarding the 
international situation resulting in war and his own views, to be conveyed to the 
Muslim League. The Working Committee have given their most earnest 
consideration to H. E. the Viceroy’s views conveyed to them by the President and 
also to the pronouncement made by the Viceroy since the declaration of war by 
Great Britain as also His Excellency’s address to the members of the Central 
Legislature on September 11, 1939. 
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“The Committee are of opinion that the views expressed by the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League by its resolution No. 8 of August 27, 1939, in the following words : 
‘While deploring the policy of the British Government towards the Muslims of India 
by attempting to force upon them against their will a constitution and in particular 
tne Federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon their religious, 
political, social and economic rights and the utter neglect and indifference shown by 
the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed provinces in exercising 
their special powers to protect and secure justice to the minorities and towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances if the British Government desires to enlist the support and the 
sympathy of the Muslims of the world and particularly of the Indian Muslims in 
future contingencies it must meet the demands of the Muslims of India without 
delay, ^ are the true sentiments and opinions of the Mussalmans of India. 

“The Working Committee appreciate the declaration of H.E. the Viceroy, which 
is in the interest of India and particularly the Musalmans, that the Federal Scheme 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935 has been suspended. They wish 
that instead of its being suspended, it had been abandoned completely and desire to 
convey to His Jklajesty’s Government that they should do so without further delay. 
The Committee desire to make it clear that they do not endorse the “Federal 
objective” of His Majesty’s Government referred to by H. E. the Viceroy in his 
address to the members of the Central Legislature and strongly urges upon the 
British Government to review and revise the entire problem of India’s future 
constitution de novo in the light of the experience gained by the working of the 
present provincial constitution of India and developments that have taken place 
since 1935 or may take place hereafter. 

“The Committee, in this connection, wish to point out that Muslim India 
occupies a special and peculiar position in the polity of India, and for several 
decades it had hoped to occupy an honourable place in the national life, government 
and administration of the country and worked for a free India with free and 
independent Islam in which they could play an equal part with the major commu- 
nity with a complete sense of security for their religious, political, cultural, social 
and economic rights and interests ; but the developments that have taken place, 
and especially since the inauguration of the provincial constitution based on the 
so-called democratic parliamentary system of government and the recent experiences 
of over two years have established beyond doubt that it has resulted wholly in a 
permanent communal majority and the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim 
minorities whose life and liberty, property and honour, are in danger and even 
their religious rights and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day 
under the Congress Government in various provinces. 

“That while Muslim India stands against exploitation of the people of India 
and has repeatedly declared in favour of a free India it is equally opposed to the 
domination of the Hindu majority over Mussalmans and other minorities and 
vassalization of Muslim India and is irrevocably opposed to any “Federal objective” 
which must necessarily result in a majority community rule under the guise of 
democracy and a parliamentary system of government. Such a constitution is totally 
unsuited to the genius of the peoples of the country which is composed of various 
nationalities and does not constitute a national State. 

“The Muslim League condemns unprovoked aggression and the doctrine that 
‘might is right’ and upholds the principles of freedom of humanity and ‘that the 
will of the strongest irrespective of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail.’ 
The Committee express their deep sympathy for Poland, England and France. The 
Committee, however, feels that real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to 
Great Britain in this hour of her trial cannot be secured successfully if His 
Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the Mussalmans 
justice and fairplay in the Congress-governed provinces where today their liberty, 
person, property and honour are in danger and even their elementary rights are 
most callously trampled upon. The Committee strongly urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government and Viceroy and Governor-General to direct the Governors to exercise 
their special powers where any Provincial Ministry fails to secure justice and 
fairplay to the Mussalmans or where they resort to oppression or interference with 
their political, economic, social and cultural rights, in accordance with the sacred 
promises, assurances and declarations repeatedly made by Great Britain, in conse- 
quence of which these special powers were expressly embodied in the state. The 
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Oommittee regret to say that so far these special powers have remained dormant 
and obsolete and the Governors have failed to protect the rights of the Mussalmans 
under the threat by the High Command of the Congress that exercise of these 
special powers on the part of the Governors will lead to a crisis in all the Congress- 
governed provinces where they are in solid majority. 

‘‘While the Muslim League stands for the freedom of India, the Committee 
further urge upon His Majesty’s Government and asks for an assurance that no 
declaration regarding the question of constitutional advance for India should be 
made without the consent and approval of the All India Muslim League nor any 
constitution be framed and finally adopted by His Majesty’s Government and the 
British Parliament without such consent and approval. 

“The policy of the British Government towards the Arabs in Palestine has 
wounded deeply Muslim feeling and sentiment and all representations in that behalf 
have had no real effect so far. The Committee once more urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government to satisfy the Arab national demands. 

“If full effective and honourable co-operation of the Mussalmans is desired by 
the British Government in the grave crisis which is facing the world today and if 
it is desired to bring it to a successful termination it must create a sense of security 
and satisfaction amongst the Mussalmans and take into its confidence the Muslim 
League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf of Muslim India. 

‘•At this critical and difficult juncture the Committee appeal to every Mussalman 
to stand solidly under the flag of the All-India Muslim League with a solemn and 
sacred determination to take every sacrifice, for on it depend the future destiny and 
honour of the 90 millions of Mussalmans in India* 

Working Committee Meeting — ^New Delhi— 22nd. October ’39 

The League on Vicej^oy’s Statement 

The Muslim League passed at New Delhi on the 22nd. October *39 a lengthy reso- 
lution expressing satisfaction with certain parts of the Viceroy’s statement but asking 
for further clarification, and authorising the President, Mr. Jinn ah, to take steps to 
get the clarification necessary. If he is satisfied with the clarification, he is empowered 
to give an assurance of co-operation to the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war. The following is the text of the resolution 

“After a careful examination of the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
dated October 17, 1939, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
appreciate that His Majesty’s Government have emphatically repudiated the un- 
founded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all India, and note with 
satisfaction that His Majesty’s Government recognise the fact that the All-India 
Muslim League alone truly represents the Muslims of India and can speak on 
their behalf *, also that the rights and interests of the minorities and other import- 
ant interests concerned have been duly recognised. 

“The Committee, however, feel constrained to state that the points of vital 
importance raised by the Muslim League in their statement dated September 18, 
1939, are not precisely and categorically met. The Committee therefore venture to 
suggest that, in order to secure co-operation on an equal footing, as desired by 
His Excellency, further clarification and discussion of those matters that are left 
in doubt and have not been met satisfactorily are necessary with a view to arriving 
at complete understanding, which alone would enable the Muslim League to co- 
operate in a matter which concerns not only the Muslims of India but the country 
at large. 

“The Committee cannot wholly accept the narration of facts culminating in 
the enactment of the Government of India Act of 1935 as given in the statement 
of His Excellency, but do not think it necessary to enter into a controversy regard- 
ing those inaccuracies, historic and otherwise. The opposition of the Muslim 
League is not merely to the ‘details’ of the plans embodied in the Act of 1935 and 
the reconsideration thereof, but their demand is that the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution should be wholly examined and revised de novo. The Committee 
reiterate emphatically that no future plan of India’s constitution will be acceptable 
to the Muslim League unless it meets with their full approval. 

“The Committee also considered the proposal of His Excellency the Viceroy 
for the establishment of a Consultative Group but cannot at present express any 
opinion with regard to it until its status, constitution, powers, scope and func- 
tion are fully known, but welcome further consultation regarding this matter as 
proposed by His Excellency in his statement. 
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'Tn view of tlie urgency of the matter, the Committee hereby authorise 
the President to take such steps as he may consider proper to get the doubts 
removed and secure complete clarification of His Excellency's statement and, if the 
President is fully satisfied, the Committee empower him to give an assurance of 
support and co-operation on behalf of the Muslims of India, to the British Govern- 
ment for the purpose of the prosecution of the war.” 

The Working Committee of the League also passed the following resolution 

“The Working Committee hereby empower the President to advise, guide and 
issue instructions to Muslim League Parties in the various provincial legislatures 
in the event of some sudden emergency arising. The Muslim League Parties shall 
give effect to or carry out such instructions as may be given by the President* 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Working Committee Meeting — Meerut — 16th. to 18th* Sept ’39 

Eesolution on War 

The following resolution defining the attitude of the Jamiat-ul-TJlema towards 
the present European war was adopted by the Working Committee of the Jamiat at 
its Meerut session held on September 16 , 17 and 18 : 

‘'Britain justifies its participation in the Polish-German war under the cover of 
specious arguments and calls upon its dependencies and colonies and other countries 
to assist it in its defence of freedom ana democracy. The Viceroy of India has 
also 'appealed to Indians in the name of democracy and freedom to help the Allies. 

“The committee has given its most anxious consideration to, ana has most 
thoroughly examined every aspect of, the present international situation in the 
light of the lofty teachings of Islam, the demands of patriotism and the highest 
principles of ethics. The committee has also examined in detail the arguments 
advanced by Britain in defence of its stand and the underlying motives of the 
British Government in going to war against Germany, in order to arrive at right 
conclusions, 

“So far as the present British policy is concerned, we are sorry to state that it 
does not provide any valid basis for encouragement for the Indian people. Looking 
at the first plea, that is, defence of freedom of nations, we are confronted with the 
happenings in Czechoslovakia, Austria, Abyssinia, and Albania, where freedom was 
wantonly sacrificed and the dictators carried on a campaign of fire and destruction 
and perpetrated all sorts of terrors and barbarity against those free people* Britain 
silently watched this spectacle. Even if it may not be proved that Britain was a 
party to the occupation of Abyssinia by Italy, it cannot be controverted that 
Britain did not stand for the freedom of the weaker nations ^d allowed the 
German and Italian dictators to enslave them. Moreover, Britain is itself respon- 
sible for keeping many nations in bondage and has adopted a deliberate^ policy of 
violence and oppression to keep them in subjection and to suppress their struggle 
for freedom* We ai*e faced with tyranny that reigns in India and Palestine*^ The 
bombing of Waziristan and other frontier tribes and the aggressive occupation of 
Hadhrament in South Arabia are facts which may not be denied. It is difficidt to 
put any favourable construction on these events and actions on the part of Britain. 
Does Britain sincerely desire the freedom of nations and is it willing to defend the 
liberties of independent people ? 

“On examination, the second plea of the defence of democracy and the exter- 
mination of dictatorships, is also found to be equally untenable* We fail to 
appreciate how Britain is concerned in the matter if the German nation is reconciled 
with dictatorship in its own country. After all, the German nation alone is 
concerned with the form of its government. Shall we understand that^ if there were 
a democratic form of Government in Germany instead of dictatorship which has 
committed aggression against Poland, we should have justified the aggression just 
because Germany was a democracy ? Is Germany’s action in Poland any worse 
than the barbarities in Palestine at the hands of the so-called British democracy ? 

45 
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Are we expected to justify the atrocities and bombing operations in Waziristan and 
against other independent frontier tribes just because Britain happens to be a 
democracy ? 

“So far as India is concerned we are confronted with the latest exhibition of 
British democratic policy in the declaration of war by the Viceroy on behalf of 
India without even caring to consult Indian public opinion* In any case, we fail 
to understand why Britain involved itself in the horrors of a war in defence of 
democracy but did not care to defend the Spanish Republic and is not willing to 
establish a democratic form of Government in its colonies and dependencies* 

“The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind is committed to the democratic principle* It 
firmly believes that the principles which are enunciated in the teachings or Islam 
stand for a nobler ideal of democracy than the one demonstrated to the world by 
the so-called European democracies. Under Islamic democracy the majorities ana 
minorities live in perfect peace and security. The Jamiat pins no faith in the 
European dictatorships but it regrets to find that the British policy in this war 
does not reveal the slightest indication of love of democracy. 

“Looking at the third plea of supporting the oppressed we fail to understand 
why Britain did not come to the rescue of Tripoli, Syria, Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia 
and Palestine, which were no less oppressed than Poland, and allowed them to be 
victimised by the oppressors. 

“The fourth specious plea is the one relating to the fulfilment of promises and 
the sanctity of agreements. We are only too painfully aware of the continuous and 
deliberate breach of promises ever since the days of Queen Victoria, and even 
earlier, and in particular the breach of promises made by Britain during the last 
Great War. In spite of the repeated declaration made by responsible British 
statesmen regarding the territorial integrity of the various States which fought 
against them and the sanctity of the holy places of Islam, the victorious Allies 
dismembered the Turkish Empire and violated the sanctity of the holy places of 
Islam with impunity. 

“In its deliberations, the committee had to consider the whole of this back- 
ground and has come to the conclusion that the committee cannot subscribe to 
these specious pleas or consider these arguments as valid. It has noted the fact 
that a number of Governments and individuals from amongst the Muslims have 
hastened to pledge their support to Britain on account of their political exigencies 
and for selfish motives and are now trumpeting these pleas. We fail to see how 
even they can efface from the hearts of the Muslims the memory of a continuous 
chain of events from the time of the Great War right up to the present and 
persuade a God-fearing Mussalman or a genuine patriot to support Britain in the 
present situation. 

“We have also to look at the question from another angle. We have to 
consider whether our co-operation with Britain in the war will help the best 
interests of India or the Mussalmans. We fail to draw any positive conclusions 
from historical antecedents. India made every sacrifice and underwent unbearable 
sufferings to help British imperialism during the last Great War, and prolonged its 
bondage in consequence. What is there to assure Indians that helping Britain in 
the present juncture will secure their national freedom and that British imperialism 
in the event of another victory will not treat Indians with greater highhandedness 
under the cover of the so-called democratic reforms ? We are alarmed at the recent 
amendment to the Government of India Act which has crippled whatever little 
autonomy was given to the provinces. 

“The Jamiat-ul-Ulema has always stood for the ideal of complete independence. 
It considers the securing of independence for India its religious, political and 
ethical duty. 

“Considering all these factors together, the working committee of the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema-i-Hind finds no valid reason to support British imperialism in this war. It 
is the considered view of this committee that in the present critical situation the 
Muslims of India, in fact all Indians, should immediately unite to formulate a 
common policy and arrive at a decision which should be in keeping with our 
national self-respect and dignity. Herein lies the real guarantee of their freedom 
and emancipation, 





The All India Shia. Political Conference 

Annual Session — Chapra — ^29th. to Slst. December 1939 

Demani? for Joint Electorates 

The three-day sitting of the All India Bhia Political Conference concluded 
on- the Slst. January 1939 after passing a number of resolutions including one express- 
ing its intention to keep itself aloof both from the Congress and the Muslim League 
and another demanding the introduction of joint electorates and the abolition of 
separate electorates. The Conference was presided by Mr. Kalbe Abbas, 

The resolution on the decision to dissociate itself from the Congress and the 
Muslim League evoked much discussion. Mr. Jaffar Hassain, General Secretary of 
the Conference, withdrew from the debate because, in his opinion, it was “harmful” 
for the Shia community to keep itself aloof from the Congress. The resolution 
adopted reads as follows 

“This session of the All-India Shia Political Conference considers as its ideal 
a constitution of freedom in which the rights of all the Indian minorities, especially 
those of the Shia community, may be effectively safeguarded. This session consi- 
ders it necessary to champion ail movements based on nationalism and patriotism 
launched by any political party. But as the critical period of the political evolution 
through which India is passing at the present moment is manifest and as manifold 
events bear testimony to the fact that the political and religious interests of the 
Shia minority are in jeopardy and the manner in which these rights are being trod- 
den over is unparalleled in the circumstance, when the life of the Shias as a com- 
munity is in danger and when neither party— either the Congress or the Muslim 
League— is doing justice to the Shias nor is protecting their rights in the opinion 
of this Conference, the Shias have no practical alternative left but to strengthen 
their political organisation internally from the platform of the Shia Political Confer- 
ence and to keep themselves aloof as a community both from the Congress and 
the Muslim League, 

“It is also necessary in the opinion of the Conference to make it clear that 
the Muslim League, which has always trampled upon the feelings and susceptibilities 
of the Shia minority, claiming in the same breath to be the only representative 
body of the Muslims of India, is utterly wrong in its pretension because in so far 
as the Shias are concerned, as a sect they have never considered the Muslim league 
to be their representative and they declare that any pact in which the Muslim 
League enters into with other bodies without consulting the Shia Political Confern- 
ce will not be binding on the Shias of India.” 

The Conference reiterated its faith in joint electorates with “such reservation 
and weightage that exist today in the different provinces”, and demanded the aboli- 
tion of separate electorates. 

Eesolutions urging on the U. P. Government to cancel the punitive tax which 
was being levied from the Shias at Lucknow, to rescind their communiques of 
November 11, 1938, and to withdraw as early as possible all pending cases against 
eight Shias in the Benares Camp Jail were also adopted. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with the Shia sufferers of the Anatolia 
earthquake. 

That the Governors of the various provinces should exercise their special 
powers for the protection of the minorities in respect of the Shia Community and 
that the Shias be “protected from being trampled upon”, is one of the eight deman- 
ds for “safeguarding the rights” of the Shias formulated by the Foundation Commi- 
ttee of the All-India Shia Conference held under the presidency of the Maharaj- 
kumar of Mahmudabed at Chapra. 

The demands will be placed for consideration before the All-Parties Conference 
to be held at Lucknow. 

Other “demands” dealt with the rights and representation of Shias in the 
Provincial Legislatures, Cabinets and local bodies and safeguarding the religious 
and social rights of the community. 



The A. 1. Anti-Communal Award Conference 

Fourth Session— Calcutta — 27th. August 1939 

The Welcome Addeess 

The fourth session of the All-India Anti- Communal Award Conference was 
held on the 27th. August 1939 at the University Institute Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr* M, S, Aney^ M. L. A* (Central)* A large number of delegates 
including several prominent Hindu leaders attended the session, which was opened 
by Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mookerjee, former acting Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, in welcoming the delegates, said, “What we are here to-day to condemn, 
was condemned in no uncertain voice, when it came into being, by all nationalist 
Hindus and Muslims alike.” An award, he said, presupposed arbitration and 
validity of the arbitration rested upon a reference by which the parties connected 
were bound by its result* The Communal Award had none of those features in it. 
He condemned those who believed in the “neither-accept-nor-reject” formula and 
observed that although this course might have been prompted by a spirit of 
nationalism, it was a much too generous spirit of nationalism wnich sought to 
barter away the birthright of a community for the benefit of separatists and 
communalists. And to my mind, it is not an ingredient of true nationalism to 
agree to measures inherently unsound and unfair to one or more communities in 
order to purchase the temporary goodwill of other communities, unduly favoured by 
those measures. 

Proceeding, the speaker said, ‘'‘There can be no pretext whatsoever for saying 
that the decision, to which the appellation of Award has been fastened to give it a 
binding and unalterable character, is not an Award* And if the decision has 
wronged any community, as it undoubtedly has, the Government cannot say that 
the last word has been said. For, though wrongs done to individuals may remain 
unremedied, history does not give us any instance of a wrong done to a community 
remaining eternally unredressed”. 

“We find that the working of the Award has been even more disastrous than 
that forsehadowed by the British Premier. We have to-day legislative and adminis- 
trative measures frankly conceived in the interests of the majority population, nay 
more, for the purpose of humiliating^ and crushing the minority which is admittedly 
more intellectual, more politically minded and contributes a very much more pro- 
portionate amount to the public funds. Indeed so far as my Province is concerned, 
the attempt is frankly to rob Peter in order to pay Paul”. 

Opening Adbeess 

In opening the conference, Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay observed : “During the 
last two years and a half the communal decision at work has proved a veritable 
apple of discord, bringing rapidly in its train legislative measures and fundamental 
changes in administrative policy which have been disastrous to the best interests of 
the province”. He expressed his indignation at the fact that '"the authorities at 
Delhi and Whitehall do not seem even now to be in a mood to do their duty to 
India in respect of that disease in our body-politic— the hated communal decision”. 

Separate electorates, Sir Prafulla Chandra continued, were an evil, the gravity 
of which could hardly be exaggerated. A national system of Government could 
never be built upon such a foundation. Over and above this, the distribution 
of seats among the different communities had been grossly unfair, particularly in 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

Concluding Sir Prafulla Chandra said, “Let us all of us take a vow to carry 
on a continuous and relentless fight against the so-called Communal Award until it 
is completely rooted out of the soil of our country”. 

Presidential Address 

In his Presidential address, Mr. if. 8, Aney declared that those who were mini- 
mising the extent of the incalculable mischief which the Award had already created 
and was likely to create by calling it an essentially domestic question had done great 
inlustice not merely to the Hindus but to the Indian nation as a whole. Air'the' 
politically-minded Indians whether Ihey. belonged to the Congress or some other 
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political organisations like the Liberal Federation, the Sikh League or the Hindu 
Mahasabha, stood for independence, that is, the establishment of a democratic res- 
ponsible government in India. The principles of democracy and nationalism were 
the very soul of the political struggle carried on in this country for more than half 
a century by the Inaian National Congress. Any scheme promulgated either by 
the British Government or by the leaders in India of any community, which 
threatened to impede the growth of the spirit of democracy and nationalism must 
therefore be opposed tooth and nail by all those who stood for those principles. 
Ihose who stood upon communal privileges and communal settlements between 
Hindus and Muslims implied the existence of some third party to enforce the terms 
of such an agreement, a position which was certainly incompatible with the ideal of 
independence. 

Referring to certain recent speeches of Muslim leaders, Mr. Aney said that 
those who had read these should not have failed to notice a distinct emphasis 
given by all of them on the recognition of their existence as a distinct and separate 
nation in India. The idea was being persistently dinned and various schemes of 
Federation based on the conception of federating Muslim and Hindu India were 
being published for discussion by the leaders of the Muslim community. The ideal 
of one indivisible state known as Indian nation had receded into the background. 
The inauguration of provincial autonomy without the creation of a i)owerful respon- 
sible government at the centre was in itself an evil. It became more aggravated 
as power was given to and exercised by people who were already communally 
minded. Insistence on the retention of residuary powers in the provinces was also 
due to unwillingness on the part of the Muslims to owe allegiance to the Federal 
state which they feared would be dominated mainly by the Hindus who were a 
majority community in the State. Thus the exercise of provincial power by 
representatives returned on the communal ticket in a few provinces had virtually 
annihilated in them all regard for the conception of Indian nationalism and Indian 
democracy. 

Apart from the injustice done to the Sikhs and the Hindus in the Punjab and 
Bengal, Mr. Aney continued, there were many more dangers lurking under the 
Award than met the eyes on the surface of it. It was an insult to the Hindus to 
be told that the minority living in this country had created political importance 
and that they were, therefore, entitled to greater rights and privileges of citizenship 
than the Hindus. The Poona Pact had especially aggravated the difficulties of 
Bengal Hindus and made them more helpless. It had inflicted the unkindest cut on 
the body-politic of Hindu Bengal which had already been crippled by the Award. 
Mr. Aney expressed the hope that this Pact would open the eyes of all Indians to 
the dangers incidental to the extraordinary methods to which Mr. Gandhi now and 
then resorted at the bidding of his "inner voice.” The Award. Mr. Aney added, 
was entirely opposed to the spirit and policy on which the work of building the 
Indian nation was being carried on for the last half a century and more. He 
appealed to members of the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Com- 
mittee as well as Mr. Gandhi to think of the drastic effect which the Communal 
Award had already produced and the havoc which it was likely to cause in the 
near future, 

Mr. Aney regretted that although Congress Ministries had come into power in 
eight out of the eleven provinces, no concerted effort had been made by the 
Congress to bring constitutional pressure on His Majesty’s Government in order to 
alter the denationalising provisions of the Award. They had no doubt that if the 
Government of these eight provinces exerted pressure on His Majesty’s Government 
to open the question for fresh consideration it would not be easy for the latter to 
turn down their demand. He advised the Conference seriously to think of setting 
up an efficient machinery to carry on the fight against the Award and asked his 
audience to examine the constitution of the Congress Nationalist Party carefully and 
to see whether its membership should not be kept open to every one who was 
opposed to the Award and not merely to Congressmen as at present. 

Sir Neipen Siecae’s Address 

Sir Nripmidranath Sircar addressing the conference, said that the object of the 
conference was to convince the powers that be of the justice of their cause, relying on 
the additional fact that the working of the last two years and a half had justified their 
apprehensions and to persuade other communities, or at least sections of them, that 
tfieir grievance was legitimate. Referring to the possibility of the first object being 
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acMeved, he said, that past history could lead to one conclusion, namely, either the 
injustice of allocation of 119 and 80 seats was done deliberately, or without proper 
consideration. If it was the latter, blunt refusal to remedy a palpable, demonstrated 
and almost admitted wrong for fear of disturbing the peace of mind of those who 
had acquired an unmerited gain did not place His Majesty’s Government in an 
enviable light. Having regard to their past history, was it reasonable to expect that 
the powers that be would now behave in a different way, or that for sake of justice 
they would disturb a hornet’s nest by displeasing some communities ? 

“But whether they can afford to be just or not, we must continue to repeat our 
unanswerable claim, by reference not merely to arguments which have existed at 
all times, but also by reliance on what is happening as the result of the communal 
decision.” added Sir Nripendra. “I venture to assert that our claim is irresistible 
for justice being done, however belated, to a community which is being seriously 
hurt by grave injustice— an injustice to which the only answer which could be given 
was ‘We had the power to do it, we have done it, we cannot and we do not want 
to give reasons for our action. It is no good wasting our time by showing that our 
decision has been unjust and unfair. Whatever it is we are not going to make any 
change.” One would have thought that some provision would be made for modifying 
the decision if it was shown after actual working that a community had been 
unfairly dealt with, but not only had that not been done, but the ommission had 
been deliberate. 

Outlining a programme for the future. Sir W. N. Sircar observed, “We must 
try to convert to our views those who still believe in the formula ‘Neither accept 
nor reject.’ I venture to suggest that, although we cannot wipe off the past, 
yet recrimination about past events and conduct will serve no useful purpose, 
and must be avoided. The task may not be easy, because Bengal Congress is 
part of All-India Congress and the communal shoe does not pinch the Hindus 
in Congress Provinces. 

“There should be consolidation of Hindu opinion and efforts in Bengal, and 
the necessity for the same being reflected in the Bengal legislature. For the 
success of this effort, constructive work will be necessary, and not merely speeches, 
processions and taking out boys and girls of schools and colleges. 

“The artificial barrier between Scheduled and non-Scheduled castes must be made 
to disappear, and this can only be done by fair and sympathetic treatment, by acts, 
and not by mere declaration, remembering we have to atone for past shortcomings. 

“For the next Assembly elections, let not a single Hindu vote be cast for a 
Hindu candidate, unless he will be willing to openly discard the formula ‘Neither 
- accept nor reject,’ and equally openly to join not only in the protest against the 
Communal decision, but to declare that he will try to preserve, safeguard and 
promote Hindu rights, subject to the interest of the whole Province and justice 
for other communities.” Concluding, Sir N. N. Sircar urged that the spade-work 
and preliminaries for this work should be taken up from now, and not left for a 
future date nearer the next election.” 

Eesolutions 

The Conference adopted a number of resolutions including one recording 
its disapproval of the Government’s decision on the communal problem “inasmuch 
as it retained and extended the evil of separate communal electorates and provided 
statutory majorities with separate communal electorates, which were wholly opposed 
to the principle of responsible Government.” 

The decision, the resolution stated, which had wrongly been called the 
“Communal Award” was calculated to impede the growth of a common national 
feeling and to accentuate communal bitterness, and grossly unfair to the Hindus, 
particularly in the Central Legislature and in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, 
the Punjab and Assam ; it gave to Europeans, particularly in Bengal and Assam, 
excessive representation at the expense of both Hindus and Muslims. 

The Conference was of the opinion that a system of responsible government 
could only be based on joint electorates and not on ‘‘an anti-national system of 
representation such as the Communal Award provides for.” 

Pointing out the serious consequences of the operation of the Award, the 
Conference regretted the attitude of the Congress towards the question and urged 
it to revise its policy and strive for the reversal of the Award. It also requested 
all political organisations and individuals opposed to the Communal Award to be 
united in fighting the Award. 



The U. P. Political Conference 

Twenty second Session — Muttra — 28th & 29th November 1939 

The Presidential Address 

Over 30,000 people attended the 22nd. session of the U. P. Political Conference 
held at Muttra on the 28tli, November 1939. Enthusiastic scenes were witnessed 
in Mahendra Pratap Nagar when Pandit Jawharlai Nehru and other leaders 
arrived at the pandal. Prominent among those present were Messrs. Mohanlal 
Sasena, J. B. Kripalaiii, Purshottamdas Tandon, Dr. K, N. Katju, Sri Prakash, 
Mohanlal Gautam, Dr. Murarilal, Dr. Ashraff, Dr. Shaukat Ansari and Dr, E. M. 
Lohia. Messages wishing success to the Conference were read out from Pandit 
G. B, Pant, and Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta (Benares). 

Hakim Brijlal, Chairman of the Eeception Committee welcoming the delegates 
said socialism was the only cure for all these ills. 

Pandit Jawharlai Nehru spoke in Hindi for one and a half hours. He began with 
reference to the war in Europe and said he was happy to state that its repercussions 
in India were most welcome as they had succeeded in composing their internal 
differences in Congress. Pandit Nehru proceeding eraphasisfed that their demand 
for Swaraj was an old one and had nothing to do with the present war. When faced 
with the problem arising out of the war in Europe and the attitude India should 
ad(mt, the Congress sought clarification of British Government’s war aims in relation 
to India. He regretted to say that the British Government’s reply to their demand 
was most unsatisfactory and therefore the Congress Working Committee had no 
alternative but to call upon Congress Ministries to resign. He reiterated the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly to frame a suitable constitution for 
India and said that he saw no prospect of a settlement between the British Govern- 
ment and India so long as this main Congress demand was not accepted. 

The communal problem, he said, was not a major issue and was capable of 
solution if India’s right to be treated as a free country was conceded. He exhorted 
the gathering to follow the Congress constructive programme and take to Swadeshi 
and Khadi in particular. Concluding, Pandit Nehru remarked that they were in 
no hurry to launch a struggle and would not take the offensive, but at the same 
time they should prepare themselves from now for future contingencies. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Multra — 29th. November 1939 
Indian States 

The session concluded this evening after passing unanimously two resolutions 
relating to Indian States and the Tenancy Bill and another on the constructive 
programme by an overwhelming majority of votes. It was also resolved that 
the next annual session be held at Mainpuri. 

The resolution on Indian States welcomed the awakening and growth of politi- 
cal ideas among the people of Indian States and regarded it as a happy sign for 
the freedom of India. It advised the people of States within the province and the 
neighboring States to press their demands with determination and to be non-violent. 

The resolution also expressed disapproval of the action of* Indian Princes in 
offering help to Britain for the defence of democracy without consulting the wishes 
of the people, and added that it would be fit and proper for the Princes to put 
this principle in practice in their States. 

Mr R, 8. Pandit, who moved the resolution on Indian States, criticised the 
policy of Indian Princes in helping Britain in the present war without consulting 
their people. He advised the princes to adapt themselves to the changing conditions. 
Dr Ashraf said that conditions even in the progressive States were far from satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Nehru, before putting the resolution to vote, said that Indian States to- 
day were a relic of the past. He thought that the ultimate responsibility of the 
happenings in Orissa States (Eanpur), Limbdi, and other Kathiawar States lay on 
the British Government. Mr. Nehru remarked that conditions were really 
intolerable even in the socalled progressive States. He concluded by observing 
that no political advance existed* The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

Mr. S, K* D. Paliwal moved a resolution on the IJ. P. Tenancy Bill which 
welcomed this measure initiated by the Congress Ministry and successfully piloted 
through both the Houses of the U. P. legislature. Mr. Paliwal explained the 
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beneficial provisions of the measure and described how they would help the 
ryots in a period of severe economic depression like the present. He characterized 
the Bill in its present form as a moderate measure and said that he failed to 
understand the delay in the Governor giving his assent to it. Proceeding, he 
observed that the peasants must rely on their own strength and agitate to get 
the measure placed early on the statute book. 

The resolution stated that the responsibility for giving effect to the Bill now 
rested with the Governor of U. P., and hoped that the demand made by millions 
of peasants of the province for speedily bringing this Bill into operation would be 
satisfied immediately. After Dr. Z. A. Ahmud had seconded the resolution it was 
passed unanimously amid applause. 

Constructive Programme 

There was a 3-hour discussion on the constructive programme resolution which 
was on the lines of the recent resolution passed by the Congress Working 
Committee at Allahabad. The resolution contained directions for the guidance of 
Congressmen in the province giving effect to the general Congress constructive pro- 
gramme with special reference to the popularising of charkha, the production and 
sale of khadi in the village and communal unity. It provided for the establishment 
of mandals in districts and for the opening of camps for volunteers. It would 
also be obligatory on the volunteers to explain to the people of villages the 
Congress demand for a constitutent assembly and its implications. Mr. 
Purshottamdas Tandon^ who sponsored the resolution, made an earnest 
appeal to the people to have implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and 
carry out his direction. He was convinced that they would develop their organisa- 
tional strength by giving effect to the constructive programme laid down by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

After Pandit Keshr^dev Malaviya had seconded the resolution Mr. G. JV. Dixit 
moved an amendment seeking to delete the clause which enjoined on the members 
of the district and town Congress committees to play charkha regularly daily and 
thus set an example to others. This amendment was supported by half a dozen 
speakers of socialist views all of whom, while reiterating full confidence in Mahatma 
Ghandhi’s leadership, objected to spinning charkha as a matter of principle. 
The amendment, when put to vote, was lost, and the resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. The Conference then terminated. 


The Delhi Socialist Conference 

Annual Session-New Delhi— 2nd & 3rd July 1939 

Presidential Address 

“Ever since the Tripuri Congress, confusion has arisen in the ranks of the 
Congress Socialist Party”, observed Acharya Narendra Deo^ in the course of his 
presidential speech at the Delhi Socialist Conference, which was held in the Munici- 
pal Hall, New Delhi on the 2nd. July 1939. 

There was great resentment, added Mr, Deo, against the National Executive 
in certain quarters at its attitude of neutrality as regards the Pant resolution. The 
leadership was accused of vacillation at a crucial moment and it was said that the 
Executive, in taking the decision of neutrality, departed from the party line. There 
was lack of understanding amongst Party members about the Party line itseH. 
Other groups had taken advantage of this confusion and, as a result, the party was 
passing through a crisis. 

The President admitted that the leadership was partly responsible for the 
present state of affairs and that sufficient care was not taken in the enrolment of 
members. “We have allowed other groups to enter the Party and these groups 
function as such within the Party itself. This is against all principle of Party 
organisation. The Party has thus largely lost its character and has become a 
platform.” Mr. Deo added. “The Party has, by its growing influence in the Congress, 
also succeeded in correcting the ultra-Leftist tendencies of certain Socialist groups 
in the countryt The attitude of Socialists of all ranks towards the Congress has 
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radically altered during the last five years. It has deeidrfly 
towards the Congress attitude taken by the Congress Socialist Party iiom tne ve y 
beginning towards the national organisation*” , 

In order that the Congress Socialist Party should continue lo 
healthy tendency, it was necessary that the Socialists should first sei 
order. All important questions should be thrashed out in the Party and decisions 
should be taken democratically and every effort should be made 
as homogeneous and compact as possible* Strict party discipline 5, 

in the enrolment of members and they should insist on quality lathei than 
numbers. Certain organisations had got jealous of the growing 
Congress and they wanted to undermine its influence and 

protect the Congress from such attack and they should do nothing wnicn mig 
weaken the great organisation to which Socialists belonged. 

After ekplaining at length the reason why the Socialist Party neuUal 

attitude at the Tripuri Congress session on the Pant resolution, Mr. xsaienaia .ue 
stated that the Left was weak and divided and at present no section 
and lead the struggle single-handed* It had been said that the present P 

did not want a struggle in the near future. Even if that be the case, he » 

‘^‘Should we not, by energetic action, create an atmosphere in^ the country whicn 
will compel the leaders to implement the resolution of the National Lemana r 
the so-called Left give proof of its earnestness ; let it translate the Gongiess 
resolutions into action and those who lag behind will soon have to loiiow suit. 
Concrete political action alone can move the Congress as a whole towaras impie- 
mening its own resolutions.” ii/r -n u 

If the slogan of unity for immediate struggle was correct, Mr* .ueo _ oDs^vea, 
their stand of neutrality was the only correct attitude consistent witn i-ueir 
Opposition to the Pant resolution, if it had succeeded, would have Drought 
disunity and they would have been held responsible for it* If there was no unity 
to-day in the Congress, Congress Socialists were not to blame* 

While he criticised the Left for its shortcomings, Mr. Deo also did not 
absolve the Eight of its share of blame, and stated that the Eight had done nothing to 
implement the resolution of the National Demand, The resolution had been relegated 
to the background and steps were being taken which led one to think that the 
Command had no other programme except the parliamentary programme to 
implement* Eegarding the working of the Congress Ministries in the provinces, the 
President remarked that offices were accepted to strengthen the movement 

and not to demonstrate fitness for rule* If the Ministers found that it was no 
longer possible for them to fulfil that purpose they should frankly ^ say so ^and 
vacate office. “We can hold ourselves responsible for provincial administration, ne 
said “only so long as we are in a position to utilise these new . opportunities lor 
strengthening the nation. Such opportunities are every day proving less and less 
and things have come to such a pass that the parliamentary programme can 
be fulfilled only by subordinating every other programme to it. ii that 

be so and if we are called upon to make a choice, we snail vote tor direct 
action.” Concluding Archarya Narendra Deo said, “There is phenomenal awakening 
in the country and the international crisis is deepening and one does not know 
when the world will be involved in a war. Let us not throw away our opportuniiies. 
Let those whose vision is clear, formulate a plan of action and by lollowing a 
correct line and by resolute action demonstrate to the people the immediate necessity 
of making elaborate preparations for the impending struggle* _ Let me Congress 
Socialist Party realise that it has to perform these urgent tasks m conjunction witn 
all those who think and act alike”. 

Second Day— New Delhi— Srd. Jaly 1939 
Mr. Jai Prakash’s Speech 

Addressing the Conference on the next day, the Srd. July, Mr* 

General Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party explained the aims and 
objects of the Party and denied the impression held in soine quarteis mat me 
Socialists wanted to create a split in the Congress* Mr. Narain declaied m^ me 
Socialists had no quarrel with the Congress as a political organisation out tney aia 
not completely agree with its programme which, they felt, was not ^ sumci^tly 
advanced. They also wanted to counter the growing tendency 

tarism” among Congressmen* The Congress Socialist Party had proceeded 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, in existence for the last five years and during tms 
period had oQPStantly endeavoured to radicalise the Congress programme 
46 
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and to direct that body along the path of revolution. The only way 
they could achieve that object was to organise effectively the Kisans and 
labourers in their own organisations under the aegis of the Congress. 
The Socialists never cared about the leadership of the Congress— the personalities, 
in whose hands all the power of the Congress was concentrated. They were only 
concerned with its progi’ammes. It was their conviction that the old Congress 
programme of attaining Swaraj had outlived its utility ; it had become too antiquated 
to cope with the modern needs. Hence the necessity of a new programme based 
on full recognition of the greatly changed conditions. Eeferring to the charge that 
the Socialists were weakening the parent body (the Congress), Mr, Jai Prakash 
Narain pointed out that the chief task to which the Socialist Party had addressed 
itself was the formation of Kisan Sabhas and Mazdoor Sabhas. This they were 
doing to bring Kisans and Mazdoors in large numbers into the Congress fold. The 
harnessing of the tremendous force behind the Indian masses, consisting chiefly of 
peasants and labourers, could not but greatly strengthen the Congress. The 
Congress was not opposed to the organisation of Kisans and Mazdoors in their own 
organisations, and therefore, it could not be said that the Socialists were impairing 
the forces of the Congress bj diverting them into different channels. Mr. Jai 
Prakash concluded by expressing satisfaction at the progressive consolidation of the 
forces of the Left, which, he declared, augured well for the future of India. He 
also opposed the participation of Indians in imperialist wars, 

Eesoltjtions 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the conference. It urged that more 
concerted efforts should be made to prepare the country for a nation-wide struggle 
to enforce the national demand and urged that for this purpose a national volunteer 
corps should be immediately formed. 

The conference condemned the policy adopted by the Governments of Bengal 
and the Punjab against the Kisan and labour movements in their respective 
provinces. It also strongly criticised the Punjab Government for enforcing the 
Princes Protection Act. 

By another resolution, the conference welcomed the co-ordination of the 
activities of Socialists and Communists, which it regarded as the only solid basis 
for consolidating the forces of the Left. 

The conference urged the Congress Working Committee immediately to convene 
a joint conference with the Standing Committee of the All -India States Peoples 
Conference in order to devise ways and means to resume the struggle in the States 
with the full backing of the Congress. 

A resolution on war was also adopted, requesting the Congress to take up, 
inter alia, active anti-war propaganda on hand, especially in the chief recruiting 
areas. It also desired the Congress Governments in the various provinces to make 
their position absolutely clear to the British Government that they would resist the 
working of the proposed amendments to the Government of India Act relating to 
to recruitment. 


The Agra Zamindars’ Conference 

Fifth Session — Benares — Ist. & 2nd July, 1939 

The Peesidential Address 

The fifth session of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Conference was held at 
Benares on the 1st July 19S9 under the presidency of Rani Pritam Kunwar of 
Sahaspux Bilan, who in the course of her address said 


, Salley, while replying to the deputation 

of Jhansi K^attaiya Sabha remarked that 'authority under the new constitution 
will rest with those who best know how to organize themselves to grasp it.^ Those 

mentally more alert and politically 
tfr nin Isn^olders defeated the latter iu the last elections and 

.ptovinces. The zamindars had 
^ penalties for then incapacity to take the time by the forelock. Internal 
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disputes rendered united action difficult and there is little wonder that the Nation- 
al Agriculturist party collapsed like a house of cards with the first breath of unfav- 
ourable wind, I was never very hopeful about the future of this party as it was 
built on shifting sands. It is an unpleasant memory that much before the date of 
elections the ranks of the zamindars were divided into two groups, each preparing 
to eclipse the other in the future formation of the Ministry. Though an open 
rupture was avoided yet backdoor intrigues weakened the none-too-well organized 
ranks of the landholders and the election results reduced them to the position of a 
small minority in the Assembly. 

The Congress Government on getting into saddle launched on a career of 
reforms. A Tenancy Bill far-reaching in its effects and still wider in its reactions 
was introduced in the Lower House and has now been sent to the Upper Chamber 
for ratification. It is idle to bank on the revision powers of the Council as the 
Congress Government control a majority in the combined session of the two Houses. 
The Tenancy Bill in its present form is quite stiff from the point of view of the 
zamindars and it was a great mistake on our part to reject the proposal of arbitra- 
tion by the Congress high command. It is true that the high command would not 
have altogether changed the anti-landlord complexion of the Bill, but it is certain 
that as a result of this arbitration some of its more rigid clauses would have been 
relaxed. The opposition offered by the zamindars to the Tenancy Bill was insincere 
(and I seek pardon for some plain-speaking) because instead of plainly telling the 
people that they could not immediately part with so many of their rights, the 
spokesmen of the zamindars indulged in uncovincing arguments and said what 
they did not mean. The masses did not believe them and their critics 
laughed in their sleeves. A general charge on the Tenancy Bill was uncalled for 
and it served the purpose of the Government very well. It provided their agents 
with a very easy handle to further their propaganda against the zamindars 
in the villages. If this did not widen the gulf between the zamindars 
and the tenantry, it in no way helped the cause of the landlords and 
did not bring the zamindars and the masses together. Nor did it favourably in- 
fluence the British Government. It was unkind to accuse them of an alliance 
with the Congress against the landed magnates. More than themselves it was the 
British Government that saved the zamindars from collapse and decay. 


The present political weakness of zamindars is neither due to their betrayal by 
the British Government nor due to the hostility of the Congress. It finds an 
explanation in loss of confidence by the tenantry in their good intentions. In the 
past we neglected the interests of the masses and this attitude of apathy worked 
up a feeling of revolt in their mind that found expression in their new alignment 
with the Congress. Our future is of course dark, but it is not without many silver 
lining. The lost ground may be regained, the landlords can form their own Govern- 
ment and capture political power, provided they close up their ranks and put 
before the country a really liberal programme for the uplift of the poor masses 
It is no use passing high-sounding resolutions, if it is not intended to put them* 
into practice. Since ^ the coming of the Congress into power the landlords have 
organized several major and many more minor conferences with a view to formula- 
ting their future line of action. But the net result of these conferences was 
nil and nobody ever took pains to translate intentions into actions. 

In a world full of changing ideas, in an age of revolutionary upsurge it is 
the man of action and not the man of ideas that carries the day. An average 
Indian zamindar, if he is anxious to preserve his class, must not fight shy of the 
democratic forces and must work, with the sleeves up, in the remote dull corners 
of the countryside. It is by personal contact with the masses that he can hone to 
recapture political power. It is by making big sacrifices that he can reduce the 
econonuc hardships of the masses, without which he has no reason to hope to win 
their confidence and support. Many great minds, it has been truly observed have 
failed because they have neglected the study of mass of men. It was necessarv on 
the other hand to mix with the herd, to enter into its feelings, to study its wants 
and make attempts to eliminate them. Jupiter had to appear in the form of a beast 
in order to succeed in his earthly enterprises. 



century are the best instances in point. Xsense of ' secuiitf * destroys the mkhtiest S 
powers and those who are in a minority to-day need not despair of their politick 
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futoe* As nobody could foresee tbe results of the last elections, it is equally 
difficult to make any forecast about tbe results of tbe next elections. Tbe Congress 
is placed in power to-day and might be supposed to have fifty years of power 
before them, but tbe rise of tbe zaminders to power is not a foolish hope. 

What the Congress has done tbe zamindars can also do. To that end they 
should strike a new note, break new grounds and organize themselves on the lines 
of the Conservatives in England and combine with other stable elements of the 
country to form compact bloc taking its stand on certain up-to-date political and 
economic principles. They should defend the past in so far as it is likely to live 
and look towards the future with a progressive mind. They should give a bold 
direction to a generous policy inspired by love of the masses and capable of win- 
ning^ them. This requires experienced leadership. Happily the ranks of the 
zamindars are not bankrupt of talent. We have the Maharaikumar of Vizianagram, 
Bai Govind Chand Sahib, the Baja Sahib of Tirwa, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, 
Bao Krishna Pal Singh of Awagarh to mention only a few of them~all of whom 
are competent enough to guide us. In Bani Phul Kumari Sahiba of Sherkot we 
have an ideal zamindar, who will beat any one of us in clear thinking and can 
give a right lead. In addition we have a tried and old friend in Hawab Sir Ahmad 
Saeed Khan Sahib of Ohattari whose qulities of an average man in perfect balance 
best qualify him for leadership. 

The political situation in India is drifting towards revolution and unless all 
the stable elements join hands on a common political platform, the forward ten- 
dencies of the Congress Forward Bloc cannot be checked. The landholders, the 
Liberals, tbe Independents, the capitalists and other progressive forces of the coun- 
try can easily unite into one single party fighting their political battles for the 
political and economic growth of the country through peaceful means. An insis- 
tence on the maintenance of friendly relations with Britain would seem necessary 
as ‘in spite of its many dark pages the political connection finds its best creden- 
tial in its own history \ With a hostile Japan in the east and a flinty and 
grabbing Germany in the west, India cannot afford to cut herself off from England. 
I am no apologist of the British Government and while I emphasise the continuance 
of political connexions with them, I also emphasise the great necessity of improv- 
ing them. Some progress has been made in this direction but much still remains 
to be done and it should be the proud ambition of all of us to organize ourselves 
and work for tbe attainment of Dominion Status so that in the new order of 
things we may share political power with the masses. 

Our immediate need is to capture political power by capturing the confidence 
of the tenantry. This cannot be done by lip service. An average Indian cultivator, 
once said Lord Hailey, may not have remarkable political education, but he is a 
man of great common sense. If he is called upon to give his support to any one 
set of people he will choose those who can prove that they have done for him 
something in the past and are likely to be able to do more in the future. What 
he wants is proof that the people who approach him are not merely interested in 
getting his support but have actually bestirred themselves to help him. The most 
effective propagandist is one who has proved himself to be a friend of the culti- 
vator,— the distribution of good seed is a better argument than the finest speeches— 
one drinking water pump is better publicity than a thousand pamphlets. If we 
keep these things in mind and make some sacrifices for the tenantry, I hope we 
will be able to win them to our side. 

I close this humble address with humble apologies for its many short-comings. 
My critics should not very kindly forget that I am not a very educated member 
of the landowning class and have never claimed mature judgment. In my own 
little way I am always ready to do my bit for the class to which I belong, as also 
for the country in which I live. 

Second Day— Benares— 2nd July 1939 
Nawab Yusuf’s Speech 

Speeches expressing strong condemnation of the policy of the present Congress 
Government of the United Provinces were delivered on the second day, lie 
2nd July. Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusufs delivering a speech in Urdu, said that the 
policy of the Congress Government was similar to that of the Government of 
Germany and Italy and the minorities had no voice and no rights during the 
r^ime of the present Congress Government. By democracy the present Government 
sc^alism and communism. The Nawab could not understand why the 
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people, who wore Indian cloth, had Eussian principles and ideals of their lives. 
He thought that all could not be equaL That was against nature. The JNawab 
added that money would not rain through the destruction of the zamindari. ^ It 
were only the zamindars who were in good condition but measures were being 
adopted for their destruction also. The economic condition of the people would not 
improve by putting an end to capitalism and the zamindari. ^ , 

*Our principles of life,’ declared Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, are truth, love, 
sacrifice and contentment.’ Contentment was essential, pointed out the Nawal^ as 
one should not be discontented in not having the wealth of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Nawab said they could co-operate only with such Government which 
could improve the economic condition of the country and of the general^ people. He 
felt that the economic condition of all classes ^ of people was worsening and the 
present Government proved a failure in maintaining law and order. The Nawab in 
the end appealed to the zamindars to organize for the protection of their rights. 

Eaja Maheshwar Dayal’s Speech 

Baja Maheshwar Dayal Seth, speaking next in Hindu, expressed the opinion 
that improper methods were adopted to get support for the Tenancy Bill in the 
Upper Chamber. He said that the zamindars had no quarrel with the Kisans and 
they wanted improvement in the condition of the Kisans, but he thought that the 
present Tenancy Bill would do no good to them and prove ruinous to the zamindars, 
and litigation would increase. The Baja pointed out that several Bills aimed at the 
ruin of zamindars were ready. He said that the Congressmen were not fighting 
against the British Government. The Congress Government w^ere not doing anything 
which might be detrimental to the interests of Englishmen. The boycott of British 
goods had stopped and Lancashire was flourishing. Why should the British 
Government, or the Viceroy, or the Governor interfere with the administration of 
the Congress Government ? The Englishmen had come to India for trade and 
their trade was going on well. Why should the British Government, or the Viceroy, 
or the Governor fight for the Zamindars ? They had no consideration for the 
services of lie zamindars during the last European war. The question before the 
zamindars was as to what they should do in future. Should they help, or should 
they not ? They would have to be with the country. He appealed to the zaniiii- 
dars to organize, and if their demands were not conceded they should refuse to pay 
revenue. 

Eaja of Tirwa’s Speech 

Raja Durga ISlarayan Singh Of Tirwa also made a speech expressing the 
opinion that the Tenancy Bill would do no good to the kisans and be ruinous to 
the zamindars. He said that the Congress Government had already presented a 
scene of Jallian walla Bagh at Benares where a 72-hour curfew order was promulga- 
ted during the communal tension and now the Eowlatt Act remained. The Eaja 
of Tirwa appealed for strengthening the zamindar organization. 

Eesolutions 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 2nd July:— 

The conference places on record its deep sense of sorrow at the sad demise of 
his Highness the Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh of Benares, and Eai Bahadur 
Vidya Nath Das and conveys its genuine sympathy to the members of the bereaved 
families. 

Political Party 

The conference of the zamindars of the Agra Province resolves that in order to 
save the province from impending chaotic conditions and to safeguard and protect 
the right of private property a political party should be organized which should be 
open to all organizations having similar views, with a network of branches through- 
out these provinces and with a band of selfless and devoted workers, its own organ of 
publicity and sufficient funds at its disposal for the purpose of immediate translation 
of our programme into action. 

Eesolved further that a committee with powers to coopt others should be 
appointed to draft^ a constitution for the proposed party at the earliest and place it 
before the executive of the British Indian Association, Lucknow, and the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. Eaja Maheshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra 
will be the convenor of the committee and the following will constitute the 
committee : Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Eani Pritam Kunwar, Eani Phul 
Kumari, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmed Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, Eaja Maheshwar 
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Dayal Seth, E. B, Kunwar Gur Narain, Sir 0. Y. Chintamani, Mr. Eajnath Kunzru, 
Eai Govind Chandra, Mr, Anand Prasad Agarwal, Kunwar Priyanand Prasad 
Singh, Major Eaja Durga Narain Singh, Mr. Mangla Prasad Singh, E. B. Eai 
Indra Narain, Shri Sadayatan Pande, Eaja of Tamkohi and Eaja of Jaunpur. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 3rd. July 

Eesolyed that the conference records its fullest confidence in the Zamindar 
representatives who are carrying on negotiations with the United Provinces Govern- 
ment on the Tenancy Bill. 

Eesolved that the conference appeals to all the zamindars to unite and organize 
themselves in every village and tahsil of the province on the lines of the organiza- 
tion of the Agra Province Zamindar’s Association, Allahabad, to counteract false 
party propaganda carried on against them as their very existence will be in 
jeopardy^ 

Eesolved that in case the compromise talks now going on between the Govern- 
ment and the zamindar representatives fail, the conference calls upon all the 
zamindar members of the Legislative Council to vote for the reference of the Tena- 
ncy Bill to a select committee with a view to remove the glaring defects in 
the Bill. 

Eesolved that the conference views with alarm and great dissatisfaction the 
present state of lawlessness prevailing in these provinces, resulting in murders and 
feels that the life and property of the zamindars are no more secure. It, therefore, 
greatly deplores the callous attitude adopted by the Government irrespective of 
any consideration for the maintenance of law and order in these provinces. 

CoERorvB Measures 

Eesolved that the conference greatly deplores the tyrannical attitude of the 
district revenue authorities in the collection of revenue by taking recourse to all 
coercive measures such as the issue of warrants of arrest and specially putting 
zamindars in the lock-up and auctioning their agricultural implements and cattle, 
contrary to the assurances given by the Government in the Legislative Assembly. 

The conference strongly protests against the attachment of the zamindars’ 
estates by the Government to realise the revenue in view of the abnormal 
agrarian trouble created and fomented by some of the irresponsible persons 
against the Congress and in view of the failure of the Government to check 
such mischievous propaganda. The conference of the zamindars of the Agra 
province strongly protests aganst the postponement of the collection arrears 
of rent in these provinces, both decreed and undecreed, and the reported 
move of the Government to wipe them off entirely in complete disregard 
of the facts that the landlords have paid Government revenue on these amounts. 
Further they have spent a huge amount out of their pockets in obtaining decrees 
from competent revenue courts, and also irrespective of the individual pay- 
ing capacity of the tenant or his habit of default. Such a decision, if 
made, would set at naught all the principles of equity, justice and fairplay. 
The conference expects the Government to show as much sympathy with 
the condition and claims of the zamindars as with the tenants. The conference is 
further of opinion that while giving generous concession to the tenants, the Govern- 
ment should compensate the Zamindars for the expenses already incurred by them 
either in the shape of payment of the Government revenue or of obtaining their 
tent decrees. 

Agricultural Protection League 

The conference resolves that the Agriculturist Protection League of Lucknow 
which has already received wide support in the province should be further 
strengthened to combat the pernicious propaganda of party politics and such other 
activities as lead to class antagonism and to work in consonance with the policy 
of the British Indian Association of Lucknow and the Agra Province Zamindar’s 
Association of Allahabad. 



The All India Women’s Conference 

Standing Committee Reception at Sangli 

A magnificent reception was given on the 29th* July 1939 in the palace-hall at 
Sangli to the members of the Standing Committee of the All-India Women^s 
Conference assembled at Sangli for their terminal session. His Highness the Raja 
Saheb of Sangli, high ofificials of the Durbar, distinguished gentlemen and ladies 
from the city were present. 

Rani op Sangli’s Speech 

Her Highness the Rani Saheba welcomed all the guests and then remarked 
that it was a red-letter day in the history of Sangli. She reviewed the working 
of the All-India Women’s Conference during the last twelve years of its existence 
and then proudly referred to its achievement It was a triumph for the Conference, 
she said, that where men unfortunately failed, women succeeded in presenting 
a united front, in regard to their place in the new constitution, in opposing the 
communal award, separate electorates and the reservation of seats on a communal 
basis. She also referred to the valuable work done by the Conference in educating 

E ublic opinion in regard to the needs of womim and the removal of their disabilities. 

he further paid a very brilliant tribute to Rani Raj wade — the President of the 
Conference for her able and rich guidance and sincere and earnest efforts in the 
cause of women and the Conference. 

Rani Eajwade’s Speech 

In reply to the reception Sam Rajwade, the President of the All-India Wo- 
men’s Conference thanked for the splendid and loving reception given to them by 
their Highnesses oi Sangli and then narrated how the All-India Women’s Confer- 
ence is widening its scope from the merely educational conference to question of 
women, social, economic and even political. She observed if the progress was slow, 
it was partly due to men’s apathy towards their problem. She was hopeful about 
the solution of their problems with Congress Governments in the eight provinces 
of India. She also referred to the glorious achievement of the Conference in presen- 
ting a united front with regard to the rejection of communal award and having 
placed a demand for joint electorates. She hoped that they would be able to do 
more good to the women of India by its sounder and progressive work in the 
days to come. 

The deliberations of the committee continued for two days more. About twenty 
five members of the Standing Committee and about twenty members of the various 
sub-committees were present in Sangil for the terminal meeting. 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference 

Presidential Address 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cawnpore on the 15th. 
& 16th. October 1939, The presidential address was delivered by Mrs. Vijai Lahshmi 
Pandit. In the course of her address Mrs. Pandit said : 

Tt gives me a great pleasure to preside over your deliberations, and I am 
grateful to you for having given me this opportunity. I have been to Cawnpore 
on many occasions and in a number of different capacities, but this is the first 
time that the women of Cawnpore have desired my presence, and it is, therefore 
an occasion of happiness for me. * 

‘This conference has adopted a novel method of procedure, and instead of 
beginning with the president’s speech, the first day was devoted to resolutions, while 
the speech of the president now comes to wind up the proceedings. I am, therefore, 
in a position to sum up, as it were, the work we nave done and the thoughts that 
have passed through our minds. 

‘I have been both surprised and pleased to see the interest shown in the 
resolutions before the house. So often resolutions at a women’s conference evoke no 
response and remain a dead letter after they have been passed, but the alertness and 
interest of the present members fills me with hope for the future. I shall leave 
Cawnpore confident that the women of this city are alive to their responsibilities 
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Tt seems hardly necessary, after the speeches that have been delivered since 
yesterday, for me to say very much. Many questions have been discussed and 
problems specially affecting women have not been forgotten, but we meet today 
under a shadow, the darkness of which does not perhaps engulf us at the present 
moment, but the fringe of which has already touched our country. I would, 
therefore, like to draw your attention to the great tragedy, which is being enacted 
upon the European stage, the ultimate result of which will affect our future progress 
and prosperity. 

‘We are many thousand miles away from the war ; few of us have friends or 
relatives in the danger zone, yet in these days, how is it possible to isolate ourselves 
and remain unaffected ? Distance having been eliminated, all the countries of the 
world are closely linked together, and what affects one has repercussions on the 
other. We cannot afford to say we are not interested merely because India is not in 
the war zone. During the last few years we have watched with increasing dismay the 
triumph of might over right. One after the other, nations have been suppressed and 
destroyed, and their peoples rendered homeless. Only a few days ago we have seen 
the anguish of Poland. Crushed and bleeding she lies beneath the heel of the 
conqueror, but through the darkness that engulfs her the indomitable spirit of the 
Polish people shines forth. The magnificent courage they have shown cannot be in 
vain, and Poland will live even though the Polish people die. So let us send across 
the seas a message of sympathy and hope to this sorely tried country in her hour of 
sorrow. The war that is being fought in Europe today is a fight between two mighty 
forces for world domination, and the methods of modern warfare are horrible and 
unworthy of nations that claim to be civilized. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
women of India to raise their protest against this barbarous method of settling of 
international disputes. India has always given the message of peace and healing to 
the world. It has been her special contribution towards civilization, and now when 
the world stands on the brink of chaos, India must act and her daughters must 
unite and raise their voices against the aggression and brutality that are taking their 
toll of human life. 

^This is no time to dream of victories. The world has travelled far since the 
days when a victory brought honour to the victor. Today wars are not won through 
deeds of prowess. Inhuman and barbaric methods are employed, and human beings 
are destroyed with a callousness that is incredible. Each war leads to another, and 
each imposed peace creates bitterness and hatred degrading both the victor and the 
vanquished. Let us, women, say with a united and determined voice that reason and 
justice must reign and human beings must give up the methods of the beasts in 
settling their disputes. We want peace— not a peace that is patched up to suit the 
exigencies of the hour, but one that is voluntary, just and permanent ; a peace 
which gives each that which belongs to him for only then will that progress be 
possible which will lead to a world united and free. 

Resolutions 

The resolutions passed by the conference related to various matters. The first 
resolution moved by Mrs. Purnima Banerjea of Allahabad related to international 
unity. It urged upon the people of India and women in particular to work with 
fixed determination towards building a new world where the horrors of war should 
be absent. The resolution reaffirmed faith in non-violence and Gandhian method for 
settling international problems as an effective substitute for bloodshed and murder. 
The conference also pledged itself to the great task of intelligently applying it to 
the buildings of a new India, thereby laying the foundation of a lasting peace. 

The conference also urged upon the women of India to unite and raise their 
voice against communalism. It felt that a good deal of corruption prevailed in 
local bodies and resolved that such persons should be elected to them as had a 
spirit of service and sacrifice in them. 

It was resolved that women should make unceasing efforts to popularize the 
use of Swadeshi articles. 

The conference sought amendments in the existing law with a view to prevent 
polygamy. It drew the attention of the Government to the need of including such 
arrangements in their rural uplift programme as would make it possible for women 
in villages to earn something for them and suggested the appointment of women 
organizers for the purpose, 

^ Mrs. B* C. Srivastava^ chairwomen of the reception committee, thanked the 
pre^dent of the conference and the women delegates who had come. 
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The Calcutta Women’s Conference 

The Welcome Address 
The aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
part it plays in moulding public opinion in respect of many subjects which concern 
the country’s well-being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Ali, in her presidential 
address at the annual conference of the Calcutta Constituency of that body at the 
Y. W. C. A. Hall, Calcutta, on the 25th. November 1939. 

The Conference was well-attended, including delegates from the mofussil and 
many well-known social and educational workers of Calcutta. 

The proceedings opened with welcome addresses by Dowager Maharani Sucharu 
Devi of Mayurbhanj and Mrs. Indira Devi, the President of the Calcutta consti- 
tuency. The Maharani, in her address, referred to Begum Hamid Alis services in the 
cause of women and said that it was a great honour to the women of Bengal to 
have her among them. The fact that she had come all the way from Bombay to 
preside over the conference showed that she was one with them in sympathy and 
interest. It also proved the bond of union that existed between the Moslem and 
Hindu women of India. 


Presidential Address 

Begum Hamid Ali in her presidential address, said : — 

“The All India Women’s Conference has established for itself an important 
position throughout the country. We are proud that we have been taking a leading 
part in all nation-building activities which have drawn the bond of womanhood closer 
together. To us there are no separate compartments of province or race. We are 
all Indian women and as such we work harmoniously for the improvement of the 
position of women morally, socially, in education and in law. It had helped us to 
broaden our minds and gradually led us to study special subjects and acquire 
knowledge of civic matters, which, I venture to think, was not done by such a 
large l)oay of women before our Conference came into existence. It has given us a 
true vision of what nationhood signifies.” 

“Chief amongst our ideals, one, which we deliberately foster and acclaim, is 
our unity of purpose— our single desire of drawing all classes together, our will- 
power to forget the communal differences which have been deliberately raised up 
by those in power or those seeking power — ^in short men and women who are 

E olitically drunk with the wine of power, who refuse to see the good of the whole 
ut can only see the good of a part. 

“We are thinking in terms of education, economic rights, just and fair 
opportunities of working for the country and ultimately of guiding the destinies of 
our provinces and so of the country— i. e., political power. 

“To reach this goal there must be no suspicion— but mutual trust and good- 
will. Let us,^ the women at least, by word, thought and deed put forth all our 
strength and influence and show by practical work, that these are not mere uptopian 
dreams but can be swiftly and easily attained. 

“One of the weakest links in our chain of nationhood— one which has been 
forged much against our will— is separate electorates. Now that it is an accomplished 
fact and has wrought all the evils that we foretold it would— it cannot be broken 
and mended anew unless both the parties, or, shall I say, all the parties, are willing 
to have it broken up and made anew. Our leaders must make it the business of 
their lives to create such an atmosphere of understanding and good-will that each 
side will voluntarily and with trust and friendship ask that the separation might 
end and voluntary and equitable partnership might begin. 

*T maintain that we the women must give a lead to our countrymen in this 
matter. They are like children squabbling about shining bits of glass which are in 
reality hardly worth the trouble of picking up and neglect the worthwhile things 
lying close at hand.” 

“Everything has a relative value after all— perhaps what you think is a small 
matter might have an accumulative force of such magnitude that it might shake 
the very foundation of a country as huge as ours— it might proveto be an item 
which help in the salvation of the country. 

“It is well we realise the importance of a movement like ours — its far-reaching 
and dynamic effect on the customs, manners and thought of the people. We are 
unconsciously responsible for the weave of the fabric which makes up India. Let 
us then in humility but conscious of the power of good and evil that our small 
47 
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but capable bands possess, put forth our hands in friendship to all who are willing 
and proud to serve India. 

“Let us give friendship and love and service to those who ash for it but give even 
more to those who do not ask it but try to avoid us. Those are the people who are 
really and truly in need of thoughtful far-seeing help and understanding, and 
above all, of friendship.” (Applause.) In conclusion, Begum Hamid Ali paid a 
tribute to the work that was being done by the Calcutta Constituency. 

The Secretary’s Eeport 

Mrs. Basanti Chakravarti, the Hon. Secretary, gave an account of the activities 
of the Calcutta constituency during the past year. 

She particularly dwelt on the hostel for College girls started by the Calcutta 
branch at 19, Bepin Pal Eoad, Ballygun^. There were only six boarders at the 
hostel which was being run at a deficit of Es. 250 per month. The Calcutta University 
had sanctioned a monthly grant of Es. 150 from July last and the Calcutta 
Constituency had made a donation of Es. 500 and also given a loan of a like amount, 
which had enabled the Committee to carry on hitherto. Nevertheless, more funds 
were wanted to place the finances of the hostel on a stable basis. 

The Bal Mandir, the clinic run by the Calcutta Constituency, was going on 
smoothly. Miss Mary Dingman of the Peace and Disarmament League visited the 
institution in January last and was pleased with the work done there. This 
institution also required more money as the grant which the Calcutta Corporation 
used to make had been reduced. 

Concluding, Mrs. Chakravarti said : — ^This year, instead of taking up new 
activities, we have tried to concentrate on the work already undertaken. We realize 
that much remains to be done. But we are glad to be able to say that at this 
crucial time when factions and communalism are rending the country, we the 
women of India, have been working shoulder to shoulder for our common cause 
and our common ideal.” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Calcutta — 26th. November 1939 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the next day, 
the 26th. November 1939 : — 

Hostel for College Girls 

Moving the resolution on hostels for college girls, Begum Hamida Momin 
said that this was a very important matter which concerned the^ welfare of their 
girls. It was true that the Calcutta University had a regulation bearing on this subject, 
but nevertheless, they found in practice that there were more nnlicensed hostels 
for college girls in Calcutta than licensed ones. 

There was no gainsaying the fact that the conditions prevailing in many 
of these hostels were extremely unsatisfactory and it was incumbent upon them 
to see that the present state of things was so altered that the hostels might grow 
up into healthy abodes for girls. One of the ways was to urge upon the Calcutta 
University the necessity for strict observance of the regulation on the matter and 
compel the colleges to comply with its provisions. Any violation of it should 
entail the disallowance of the students of such a college from appearing at the 
ensuing university examination. It was the duty of parents also to exercise 
scrutiny and judgment in selecting hostels for their girls. 

The resolution, which was seconded and supported respectively by Mrs. R. C, 
Dutt and Mrs. N. C, Sen read : 

‘^The Conference welcomes the decision of the Calcutta University to appoint an 
Inspectress for Girls’ Hostels in Calcutta and urges that an experienced and able 
woman be appointed to the post. 

“The Conference reiterates the views regarding the residence of college girls 
in Calcutta, passed at its constituent Conference last year and urges the Calcutta 
University to enforce strict observance of its Eegulation I, Chapter XXIV by 
every College and in cases of violation to disallow the students to appear at the 
ensuing examination.” 

Control of Widows’ Homes 

The resolution relating to orphanages, widows’ homes etc,, was moved by 
Mrs. Sahabuddin, m. l. A. She said that some of these institutions were no 
doubt genuine but the great majority of them were bogus. These were usually 
started by persons of questionable integrity, who were out to make profit and also 
for other questionable purposes. Public opinion in this Province did not seem 
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to be sufficiently alert about the evil effect of this state of things. Mrs. Uma Nehru 
had introduced a Bill on this subject, which contained some very salutary 
provisions which, if adopted, would go a long way in checking some of the evils 
connected with these institutions. These provided that for starting such institutions, 
a licence from the District Magistrate must be obtained, the officer had also to 
satisfy himself that a society had been formed to look after the institution, that 
it had. been registered, that it had sufficient funds, that the members of thb 
society were respectable citizens, that the home was located in a healthy and 
respectable quarter and also that there was official inspection of the home and 
the society. These were very necessary provisions the observance of which would be 
conducive to the efficiency of these institutions, while at the same time rendering 
them free from suspicion of every kind. Mrs. Shahabuddin added that she 
intended to give notice of a Bill in the Bengal Assembly more or less on the 
same lines, of course, keeping in view, the conditions and circumstances in 
Bengal. 

Mrs. Hemlata Milter endorsed the remarks of the previous speaker. She 
described the valuable work being done in connexion with Govinda Kumar Home 
and also with the Rescue Home of the All Bengal Women’s Union. She thought 
that no right-minded person could object to necessary legislation being enacted to 
effect a reform of this character. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Kent said that she had found some very 
sad ana distressing circumstances in a number of these institutions. These 
institutions were often situated in unhealthy surroundings and some of them were 
always overcrowded. Some of the committees connected with these institutions con- 
tained most respectable people but the difficulty was that as most of them were on 
the committees of a number of institutions, they could not give sufficient attention 
to any of them. Mrs. Kent added that many nurses’ bureaus were undesirable 
places and these should be included within the scope of the Bill, 

The resolution which was carried, was as follows 

‘The Conference fully supports the principle of the Bill for the control and 
supervision of Orphanages, Widow’s Homes, Rescue Homes, and Marriage Bureaus 
etc. which has been introduced in the U. P. by Srimati Uma Nehru and urges 
that a similar Bill be introduced in Bengal and other Provincial Legislatures to 
put a stop to all bogus institutions.” 

Social Workees 

Mrs. N. Itay moved a resolution urging the imperative necessity for 
making adequate provision in Bengal for trained and paid social workers. She 
said that they had an immense task before them and it was not possible to 
accomplish even a fraction of what they had undertaken without a sufficient 
number of workers. She referred to health, educational and social work in the 
villages which required a large number of trained workers. 

The resolution evoked considerable discussion, a point that was made being the 
want of funds. Eventually it was carried, coupled with a decision to appoint a 
sub-committee to devise ways and means. 

Traffic in Women & Children 

Mrs. S. (7. Mukherji, Chairman, (Calcutta Constituency) moved a resolution 
urging the necessity of introducing certain amendments in the Bengal Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act (1933), with a view to preventing traffic in women and 
children. She said that the present legislation on the matter contained loopholes 
which enabled designing people to evade its provisions. * 

Supporting the resolution Mrs. Stanley said that this was going to be a very 
touch fight because they^ had the whole of past evils against them. She added 
that for the proper working of the Act there should be some competent women 
officers in that department. The resolution as passed, read 

“In view of the urgent necessity for preventing the traffic in women and 
children, this Conference is of opinion that the Bengal Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act, 1933 should be amended to make it much more effective. It urges that 
one of the members of the Bengal Legislature should introduce the amendments 
suggested by the All-Bengal Women’s Union and the Vigilance Association. 

“This Conference further recommends— (a) That particular police officers under 
the guidance of a Special Deputy Commissioner of Police should be deputed to 
take up this work ; i vv* uv 
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(b) That women police officers for vigilance and rescue work and a Woman 
Welfare Worker as in Madras should be appointed ; 

(c) That all fines and penalties realized under the Act should be utilised by 
Government for the maintenance of Rescue and After Care Homes* 

Similar effective measures should be introduced in all Provinces and States.” 

Mrs Sudha Majumdar moved a resolution requesting the Government of 
Bengal to appoint a qualified woman Inspector who would be a trained Doctor as 
in Bombay or at least a trained and experienced nurse to supervise the working 
of Bengal Maternity Benefit (Act No* IV of 1939), as well as to advice women 
workers generally* Mrs. Majumdar said that according to the Act maternity benefit 
meant four weeks’ wages before and four weeks’ wages after child-birth. It would 
not be surprising for some employers to try create difficulties, It was, therefore, 
necessary that a competent woman Inspector should be appointed to look after the 
interests of the women workers concerned. 

Mrs* Soudamini Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs, JSasina Murshed said that it was up to them 
who were more fortunately placed, to voice the needs and grievances of the poor 
and ignorant workers* The resolution was carried. 

Mrs* S. C, Mukherjee proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which brought 
the proceedings to a close. 

The Madras Womens Conference 

Dr. Maria Montessori’s Speech 

The fourteenth Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’r' 
was held on the 9th* Becember 1939 at the Assembly Hall, Queen Mary’s College, 
Madras, Mrs* Rukmini Lakshmipathi presiding. Dr. Maria Montessori opened the 
Conference. There was a large gathering of women* 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi extended a hearty welcome to Dr. Maria Montessori 
and requested her to open the Conference. 

Dr. Montessori^ after thanking the Conference for giving her an opportunity 
to meet them, said that the honour conferred on her was a proof that women all 
over the world were united in one common ideal. She was proud to know that 
the women of India had joined together in the struggle to better the social condi- 
tions in the country. As one of the pioneers of the Feminist Movement for the 
emancipation of women in Europe, she knew how difficult it was to get women to 
take their proper place in the national struggle* There was no doubt that when 
once women came out, they brought with them great enthusiasm and the causes 
they took up would always be achieved. Women took with them into their work 
the sacred sentiments of love and pity. The urgent need of the hour was the great 
moral uplift movement among mankind. 

Women, Dr. Montessori went on, had shown that they were in no way inferior 
to men in intellect and were capable of occupying any position. They had also 
shown themselves capable of organisation and to carrying forward any work to 
success. Dr. Montessori went on to say that for bringing about a better world, it 
was not enough that women should be free. The emancipation of women should 
be a prelude to the emancipation of children. From her experience she had learnt 
that if children were put in condition of freedom, they showed great desire to know 
a great deal as well as to do a greal deal. They also developed a sense of discipline 
and the virtue of organisation. Freedom and discipline were the two sides of a 
coin. She was, therefore, of opinion that any scheme of social work should include 
freedom for children. Children should not only be given facilitities to acquire 
knowledge but also to develop in a neutral way. She was glad that in the resolutions 
before the Conference emphasis had been placed on child education. She hoped 
to see in futoe not only freed Women going forth into the world but also the 
free Child in her arms. Only^ women could understand the souls and the needs 
of children. Dr. Montessori wished the Conference all success, 

The Presidential Address 

Mrs* Rukmini Lakshmipathi, in the course of her address, said that they 
had met under the shadow of a great war. It seemed as if the progress of 
mankind could no longer be guaranteed and that neither peace nor goodwill 
yifpuld be restored on earth.^ They should all pray that peace would soon return in 
order that liberty and free institutions might thrive* In the struggle against war 
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and dictatorships, in the great work of ensuring peace on^ earth, ^ based on national 
and social freedom, let the women of India pledge to give their support, while, at 
the same time, emphatically protesting against all manner of wars. 

Proceeding, the President said that as a result of the war, they were faced 
with two serious and distressing situations, one being its effect on their economic 
resources and the other, the political impasse. It was stated bv Britain that the 
present war was being waged in the name of democracy and for the preservation of 
the integrity and independence of free nations. So long as there was domination and 
exploitation of nation by nation, there could be no enduring peace. ^ . 

At the time, Mrs. Lakshmipathi proceeded, when the need for national solidarity 
was more pressingly felt than hitherto, it was regrettable that ^ they should be 
divided by communal differences and by communal squabbles and riots. A common 
spirit and a common goal must actuate them. For the common good of the country, 
they must behave democratically and co-operatively. She would, therefore, appeal to 
the leaders of the different communities and political parties to come to an amicable 
and speedy settlement of their differences so that communal disharmony^ might not 
be adduced as an argument against their political freedom. Let the Muslim, Hindu, 
Christian and other women give a lead in this solution of the communal problem, 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi went on to say that the two aspects of their educational sys- 
tem which called for their attention were the enforcement of the Elementary Education 
Act and adult education. If the women in the land were to behave democratically 
and co-operatively the first requisite was education. The first step towards the rea- 
lisation of communal unity was the extension of compulsory elementary education 
for Muslim girls. She hoped that both Government and the Madras Corporation 
would take the necessary action in the matter. The question of educating the child 
was important. She said that in Japan she found that every primary school had 
a kindergarten section attached to it and all children below the age of six necessa- 
rily attended the classes therein, before they moved into a primary school. Local 
bodies in India such as union panchayats, municipalities aud district boards might 
as well make an experiment in the Nursery School Pi’oject in their respective 
areas. They should also support private agencies which took up this work. 

Mrs. Lashmipathi next appealed to the delegates to support the social Bills now 
on the legislative anvil, particularly those pertaining to the property rights of 
Hindu women and the rights of Muslim women. The Madras Constituent Conference 
of Women might be well advised to take the message of these social Bills right 
into the midst of the masses ; for the passing of these into law would surely and 
certainly raise the status of the women in social economy. 

In conclusion, the President appealed to those present to promote Swadeshi in 
order to help in the economic regeneration of the country. 

Resolutions— World Peace 

Miss A. Thomas moved a resolution on world peace, which urged all women 
of India to realise the urgent need there was at the present moment to organise 
themselves in First Aid and Home Nursing. It called upon women to set their 
face against all violence and especially against any appeal to arms as a means of 
solving international differences. The resolution expressed the firm belief 
that only an appeal to non-violent methods would bring about righteous peace in 
the world. The resolution next appealed to men of science not to assist in the 
manufacture of destructive armaments or any weapons of warfare. 

Miss Simon seconded that resolution, which was adopted unanimously. 

Nursery Schools 

Mrs. Armstrong moved ; “The Conference recognises the fundamental impor- 
tance of Nursery Schools in laying the foundations for the building of character 
in the future citizenship of the country.” 

Mrs* Wilson seconded the resolution, which was also unanimously accepted. 

Communal Amity 

Srimathi Ambujammal moved ; “This Conference, while deeply deploring the 
communal disturbances, which are becoming increasingly icommon, earnestly appea- 
ls to the leaders of all political parties and communities, particularly the Congress 
and the Muslim League, to come to a speedy and amicable settlement of their 
differences with a view to end the present impasse. This Conference further empha- 
sises the fact that the women of India have always stood together and have been 
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Mvorking unitedly irrespective of caste, creed or race for national solidarity and 
the common good of the country^” 

Srimathi Ambujammal said that if only women would exert their influence 
in getting rid of the these differences, they could easily ensure communal harmony. 
Mrs. Rahmuthunissa Begum^ seconding the resolution, said that Hindus and 
Muslims should be considered as the two eyes of the nation and each community 
should work in a spirit of service to God and man, which was the fundamental 
teaching of both Hinduism and Islam. Dr, Muthulakshmi Reddi supported the 
resolution which was then carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Yakub Hasan moved a resolution urging the Government and the 
Corporation of Madras to lose no time in extending compulsory primary education 
to Muslim girls, Mrs. Muhammad Ibi'ahim and Miss Fatima Bayed supported the 
resolution which was carried. 

Liteeacy Campaign 

Moved by Mrs. Savithri Rajan and seconded by Miss Yilasini Shenoy, the 
Conference stressed the importance of continued effort towards adult education and 
urged women's associations and private bodies to organise classes and centres for the 
promotion of literacy and general educational classes for illiteral men and women 
and re<iuested the municipal and local bodies to help such enterprises as showed 
good results. 

On the motion of Mrs. Rahmuthunissa Begum, seconded and supported by 
Miss Muhamed AH and Miss Zahara Begum, the Conference adopted a resolution 
requesting the Corporation of Madras and the Government to take a census of 
children of school-going age and enforce the Elementary Education Act. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi next moved : ‘This Conference gives its support to 
Srimathi Ammana Raja’s Bill in the local Legislative Assembly regarding dedica- 
tion of Devadasis to temples, the Anti-Dowry Bill of Mr. Dubaye in the Central 
Assembly, Mr. Kazmi’s Bill relating to Muslim Women’s rights and Mr. Dalha's 
Bill to further amend the Hindu Women’s Rights to Properties Act of 1937 and 
all Bills relating to rights of women.” 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi made a fervent plea for the removal of all disabili- 
ties attaching to women regarding inheritance. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi Ary a seconded the resolution which was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Childeen’s Welfaeb 

Mrs. Clubwala, in a resolution, urged the Government to amend the Madras 
Childen’s Act so as to include offences against children by adults and to protect 
children further by penalising begging by children and child labour in the 
Province. Mrs. Theodore, seconding the resolution, said that the Act was defective in 
many respects. Oases of exploitation of children by adults for all purposes had 
been brought to her notice and it was the duty of Government to so amend the 
Act as include such offences. The resolution was then passed. 

Srimathi VisalaksH Ammal moved that the Corporation of Madras be reques- 
ted to give immediate effect to the recommendations of the House Committee regard- 
ing improvement of slums in the City. She said that the experience at Gokulam 
and some other slums, where most of the recommendations of the Housing 
committee regarding sanitation and planned dwellings had been enforced, showed 
that with education to remove the slum mentality, much could be achieved. 

Miss Vilasini Shenoy seconded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 

Beggae Peoblem 

Moved from the chair, the Conference adopted resolutions requesting the 
Corporation of Madras to establish a home for the segregation of diseased beggars 
and particularly lepers, urging the Government to pass immediate legislation for 
the commitment or beggars to beggar homes and reiterating the necessity to 
encourage indigenous industries. The Conference then terminated. 

The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference 

The Peesidential Addebss 

The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cuddapah on the 16th. 

19E9 under ^e presidency of Begum Mir Amiruddin who, in the course 
aid twelve years had gone by since she worked with a band 
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of enthusiastic women of the Godaraii District and succeeded in holding the 
first Godavari District Women’s Conference at Rajahm undry and the first Andhra 
Women’s Conference at Cocanada. She was glad that the work of the organisation 
had been carried on successfully by the Andhra women whose activities in 
connection with the All-India Women’s Conference have been more numerous 
than those in the other parts of the country. 

Dealing with the vital changes that had occurred in the past twelve years 
in the status and position of Indian womanhood, Begum Mir Amiruddin observed 
that while the Women’s Movement had been suffering retrogression in many 
countries of the West, which were governed by totalitarian doctrines, in India 
we had been having Women Ministers, Parliamentary Secretaries, Deputy Speakers 
and a President of the District Board. In this connection she offered her hearty 
congratulations to Srimathi Ramasubbamma who was elected President of the 
District Board of Cuddapah. The task of handful of women, of even one woman 
in the midst of a crowd of men, would certainly be difficult, but the ideal of 
womanhood should be to better the conditions of the people and make them happier. 
Mrs. Radhabai Subbaroyan and Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi should serve them as 
examples. 

“Another point to which I should like to advert is that the problem of 
India’s womanhood cannot be solved merely by the tide of political honour rising 
high for a handful of women and by the amelioration of the condition of a 
microscopic minority. Just a few swallows do not make a summer. The future 
of India’s womanhood is bound up with those of the 97 per cent of the women 
of the land, who are steeped in dire ignorance, slaves to archaic conventions and 
bound down by age-long prejudices. If the Conference is to fulfil its real role, 
namely, the elevation of India’s womanhood, its activities must be broad-based on 
the satisfaction of the needs of the mass of Indian women. The message of this 
Conference is that of the awakening of womanhood. It is not enough that this 
message should reach the urban intelligentsia. It is much more important that 
it should permeate to the ignorant women of the villages. We have to make 
intimate contacts with the women of the rural areas, with those who toil in the 
factories and labour in the fields and address ourselves to the task of ameliorating 
their unhappy condition.” 

Begum Amiruddin observed that the problems with which we had to deal 
fell under two heads : education and social reform : Eradication of illiteracy was 
an urgent problem. Particularly women’s education was of vital importance, 
because it was the condition on which ultimately the success of men’s education 
depended, she being the mother who moulded the future race. It was regrettable 
that everywhere in this Presidency, it was the girls’ education which suffered most, 
the disproportionately small sum of money that was spent on this matter was 
wasted owing to the stagnation that resulted from the apathy of parents and the 
discontinuance, absence, etc., of the pupils from further studies in the higher 
classes. “This reform can be effected only when the parents are made to evince 
real interest in the education of their girls and when early marriage and other 
social factors do not lead to the premature stoppage of their education. In order 
to tackle this problem, I should like to advise the formation of school-care 
committees for as many schools of Andhradesa as possible, particularly for the 
elementary schools. The work of this Committee will be to look after the interests 
of the pupils and to secure the co-operation of their parents in the matter of 
their education. The members of this Committee should visit the mothers of 
the children from time to time and explain to them the importance of education 
by personal propaganda and influence them to send their children to school 
regularly. The Committee should also visit those mothers that withdraw their 
children for no satisfactory reasons. In the battle against illiteracy, the formation 
of such Committees, I feel, will do much permanent good to hasten the progress 
of girls’ education and I hope the public-spirited ladies of Andhradesa will direct 
their early attention to this matter.” 

Another requirement was the provision of facilities for girls’ higher education 
in these parts. Consequent on the raising of the age of marriage, a keen desire 
for higher education was in evidence among girls. The need for a first-grade 
Women’s College in Andhradesa must be emphasised. 

Greater attention had also^ to be focussed on the education of Muslim girls 
particularly in the Ceded Districts. Apart from the apathy of the public towards 
girls’ education, a serious drawback to Muslim education was the paucity of trained 
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and competent Muslim women teachers. In the interests of advancing their education, 
it was desirable to appoint Muslim Sub-Inspectresses in places where there was a 
fairly large Muslim population. There was the need for a Muslim Girls’ High 
School in Andhradesa. Now that the language of each area had become the medium 
of instruction in all high schools, it was necessary to make special provisions for 
Muslim girls, whose language was Urdu, so as to enable them to prosecute their 
secondary education. Begum Amiruddin felt glad that the importance of Adult 
Education was realised now. But she urged that provision must be made to educate 
adult women in as large numbers as men. 

In the field of social reforms Begum Amiruddin advocated the abolition of 
polygamy, which had been engaging the attention of women for some time past. 
She exhorted the audience to give their full support to Mrs, Eadhabai Subbaroyan 
in her efforts in this direction. Marriage of old men to young girls and the early 
marriage of girls were other evils which had to be eradicated from the Hindu 
society. She also condemned the dowry system, “that cruel, degrading custom 
•which ruins families that have daughters and made the poor look upon the birth of 
a girl as a misfortune”. In order to get rid of this custom, two steps were 
necessary ; one to adopt a definite programme of propaganda to be carried out 
unflinchingly until public opinion was sufficiently organised against the custom ; 
the other, to give girls such education as would render them economically independ- 
ent and befit them to pursue a profession, if need be. 

“In regard to Muslim marriages, a question that demands urgent attention is 
the curtailment of the power of men in the matter of pronouncing divorce. As the 
law stands at present, a man has the arbitary power ‘.of divorcing his wife. In 
return, the wife has no right to object but obeys and accepts the misfortune with 
patience and in silence. It is necessary to invoke the aid of legislation to save the 
woman from the untold misery aud unhappiness in which she sometimes finds 
herself by reason of this power possessed by her partner.” 

With regard to Hindu women, the removal of the legal obstacles that detracted 
from their status and hampered the growth of their personality was of vital impor- 
tance. The key to the improvement of their status was their securing economic 
independence. The time had arrived when Hindu women should be given full rights 
of disposal over property that belonged to them as every owner possessed. It was a 
pity that the Committee that had been appointed by the Government to examine 
the legal position of Hindu women should be dealing merely with the question of 
their residence and maintenance and not directing its attention to more important 
matters like succession and the right to property. We should request the authorities 
to extend the scope of investigation by this Committee so as to include all the 
aspects of the legal disabilities from which Hindu women were suffering. It was a 
matter of gratification that there were to-day a number of Bills before the Central 
Assembly and in the Madras Legislature for ameliorating women’s condition. 
Women should, with one voice, accord their whole-hearted support to these 
measures. 

The mitigation of the miseries of widows in this country was also a question 
that demanded attention. Widow remarriage had already been legalised in Hindu 
society, but the number of widows taking advantage of this legislation was still 
very small, for while widow remarriage was advocated on the platform, in actual 
practice, society was intolerant. To relieve their distress it was necessary that 
special widow-scholarships should be instituted so that such women may be encour- 
aged to educate themselves and equip themselves for some profession. Special con- 
cessions should also be given to widows for serving in schools. Further, for the 
mitigation of their sufferings, ways and means of establishing a Widows’ Home 
in every town must be devised. Active steps were also necessary to combat the 
incidence of the heavy maternal mortality in this country. Women should also not 
be neglectful of their civic duties. The Public Health Act was a measure of 
far-reaching importance in the matter of promoting the health of the nation, but 
unless the public, of which women constitute half the number, co-operate to render 
it effective, this Act would meet the fate of many other Acts and become a dead 
letter. I also wish to appeal to the women of Andhradesa to take an interest in the 
study of Hindustani. Why should not the people of South India learn another 
language if it is to produce harmony and unity in the land ? I do not think one 
can lay too much stress on the value of learning Hindustani in these days, a lan- 
guage which in future will become the vehicle of expression at All-India 
Conferences. Another point that I should like to stress is the m-gency of communal 
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harmony in this country for which women should work. Never before was the need 
for national solidarity in India so great as at present, but unfortunately the 
horizon is darkened by the black clouds of communal discord. Happily, the 
Republic of womanhood is unfettered by the barriers of community or caste. We, 
women, stand united, even as a light-house in the midst of breakers, for we know 
that in unity lies the secret of success. In addition, we should become the messen- 
gers of peace and try to secure similar unity in the ranks of the men. Let us hope 
that the better sense of the communities will prevail and that their differences will 
meet with a speedy and amicable solution. 

Begum Amiruddin concluded with a reference to the war and the spirit of 
aggression that was the cause of it, and hoped for its extermination. 


The Punjab Women’s Conference 

The Pbesidential Addbbss 

“There is today from all I have noticed since my return to India a great 
desire to express nationalism in a blind and unthinking advocacy to the return to 
manners and customs of past times and to reject from our life everything that 
savours of Europeanization on the ground that we are denationalising ourselves. 
This is an attitude, I am afraid, I do not wholly sympathise with”, declared Lady 
Hama Rao, presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (central Punjab 
branch) held at Lahore on the 9th. December 1939. 

She added, ‘With changing times and conditions, changes in our manners and even 
social institutions must come and so long as we are able to discriminate between 
what suits and what does not suit our life in India we can be as good nationalists 
as any other.’ Proceeding, Lady Rama Rao exhorted the women to bring about unity 
in their ranks and to achieve an ideal which the menfolk had failed to do. She 
deplored that only a few of them could honestly forget that they were Hindus, 
Muslims, Punjabis or Madrasis. So long as these religious or provincial considera- 
tions crept in, it was impossible to give to the task that lay ahead the singleminded 
devotion that was required of them. 

Referring to the question of education of women, she regretted that only two 
per cent were educated. A great task lay in this field yet unachieved. The work 
that was being done by women associations in every province in connection with the 
literacy campaign, therefore, deserved recognition but thousands of workers were 
yet needed to make any appreciable difference. Suitable education for the rural 
women, revival of home craft and village industries were a prime necessity. This 
work could be undertaken by the educated women of the towns but it needed the 
support and encouragement of provincial Governments. 

Stressing the necessity of discipline, she said that it was a word so common 
in every sphere of life in the west but was lacking to a deplorable extent in India. 
Discipline in the home, especially with regard to the important matter of child- 
rearing, was very little known. 

In recent years, she concluded, discussion had been centred on the important 
topic of marriage and divorce, family spacing and rights of inheritance. Those 
questions in spite of careful work and serious thought were far from being solved. 
She, therefore, appealed to the conference to devise ways and means by which they 
could speedily arrive at a unanimous opinion on all these thorny questions. 

Raj Kumabi Ambit Kaub’s Speech 

Inaugurating the conference, Raj Kumavi Amrit Kaur exhorted the women 
to realise their responsibility. Until they did so they would not get Swaraj. She 
deplored that they passed several resolutions without trying to act upon them. 
Proceeding, she asked the educated women to go to villages where real India was 
and to create an awakening among the rural women. Referring to the Hindu- 
Muslim unity Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur said that men had failed to achieve unity 
and now it was for the daughters of India to take up this question and complete 
it. She was sure that women would not fail in this matter. Concluding she 
pleaded the cause of Harijans. 

Resoldtions 

The conference then passed the following resolutions 

“The women assembled in this conference today reiterate their abhorrence of 
war as expressed by women on various occasions in meetings held all over India. 
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As mothers they look upon all destruction of life with horror and pain* They 
deplore the conditions which have led to the present war in which India along with 
other countries finds itself involved* They consider the obstensible objective of the 
war, the establishment of the principle of democratic freedom and the preservation 
of the national integrity of all nations big or small, worthy of support* 

‘‘With this end in view they request the British Government to trust the 
people of India and come to a settlement with them, so that India along with 
other countries of the world who are not yet free may achieve the full substance 
of independence at the close of the war. They also call upon the Congress and 
the Muslim League to settle their differences so as to allow the country to go on 
its path of progress unhampered and appeal to women to do what lies in their 
power to promote communal unity. 

“Lastly, they express their complete faith in non-violence which is the only 
means of ushering in a new era of peace and goodwill in the world and 
they call upon all women, in particular, Indian women, to try to realise it in their 
individual as well as communal lives. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

The Presidential Address 

Discriminating adaptation of western habits of life and thought, where 
necessary, should not be opposed, suggested Lady Rama Rao in her presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the Delhi Women’s Conference held at New Delhi 
on the 16th. December 1939* Owing to illness, Lady Eama Eao did not attend the 
meeting and Lady Bajpai, who took her place, read her address. 

Lady Eama Eao appealed for unity and dwelt on the immensity of the task 
awaiting workers for women’s uplift* 

Eesolutions 

The meeting passed a number of resolutions, one of which ran : 

“While strongly re-affirming its belief in pacifism and while realising that 
the democratic powers engaged in the present European war are fighting to preserve 
the independence of nations threatened by aggression, this Conference endorses 
the resolutions passed by the British section of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, urging their Government, firstly, ‘to make clear the terms 
upon which it would be willing to make peace’, secondly, “to include among the 
terms, the recognition of equality of race, and of the rights and liberties of the 
individual, ana respect for the integrity of small as well as great nations”, and 
thirdly, “as an earnest of its acceptance of these fundamental principles, to make 
clear its intention of bringing India into free and equal partnership in the family 
of nations*” 



India and the War Crisis 

Gandhi^s Statement 

On the 3rd. September 1939 England declared War on Germany, the latter 
having invaded Poland. In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued the following 
statement after his first interview with the Viceroy on September 5, 1939 

At Delhi, as I was entraining for Kalka, a big crowd sang in perfect good 
humour, to the worn-out refrain of ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai’. ‘We do not want 
any understanding’. 1 had then my weekly silence. Therefore I merely smiled. 
And those who were standing on the footboard returned the smile with their smile, 
whilst they were admonishing me not to have any understanding with the Viceroy. 
I had also a letter from a Congress Committee giving me similar warning. Neither 
of these counsellors knew me. I did not need the warning^ to know my limitations. 
Apart from the Delhi demonstration and a Congress Committee’s warning, it is my 
duty to tell the public what happened at the interview with H. E. the Viceroy. 

I knew that I had no authority to speak for myself. I had no instructions 
whatsoever from the Working Committee in the matter. I had answered a 
telegraphic invitation and taken the first train I could catch. And what is more, 
with my irrepressible and out and out non-violence, I knew that 1 could not 
represent the national mind and I should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do so. I 
told His Excellency as much. Therefore there could be no question of my 
understanding or negotiation with me. Nor, I saw, had he sent for me to negotiate. 
I have returned from the Viceregal Lodge empty handed and without any under- 
standing, open or secret. If there is to be any, it would be between the Congress 
and the Government. 

Having, therefore, made my position vis-a-vis the Congress quite clear, I 
told His Excellency that my own sympathies were with England and France from 
the purely humanitarian standpoint. I told him that I could not contemplate 
without being stirred to the very depth, the destruction of London which had 
hitherto been regarded as impregnable. And as I was picturing before him the 
Houses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey and their possible destruction, 
I broke down. I have become disconsolate. In the secret of my heart I am in 
perpetual quarrel with God that he should allow such things to go on. My 
non-violence seems almost impotent. But the answer comes at the end of the 
daily quarrel that neither God nor non-violence is impotent. Impotence is in men, 
I must tiy on without losing faith even though I may break in the attempt. 

And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was awaiting me, I 
sent on July 23 from Abbottabad the following letter to Herr Hitler : 

“Friends have been urging me to write to you for the sake of humanity. 
But I have resisted their request because of the feeling that any letter from me 
would be an impertinence. Something tells me that I must not calculate and that 
I must make my appeal for whatever it may be worth. 

“It is quite clear that you are to-day the one person in the world who can 
prevent a war which may reduce humanity to the savage state. Must you pay 
that price for an object, however worthy it may appear to you to be ? Will you 
listen to the appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the method of war not 
without considerable success ? 

“Any way I anticipate your forgiveness, if I have erred in writing to you.’^ 

How I wish that even now he would listen to reason and the appeal from 
almost the whole of thinking mankind, not excluding the German people them- 
selves. I must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with equanimity 
the evacuations of big cities like London for fear of destruction to be wrought by 
man’s inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such destruc- 
tion of themselves and their own monuments. I am not therefore just now think- 
ing of India’s deliverance. It will come, but what will it be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come, out victorious over Germany ruined and humbled ? 

Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but brute force and, as 
Mr. Chamberlain says, be will listen to nothing else. It is in the midst of this 
catastrophe without parallel that Congressmen and all other responsible Indians 
individually and collectively have to decide what part India is to play in this 
terrible drama. 

“Source of my Sympathy” 

In another article in the Harijan, dated the 11th, September 1939, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote under the above heading 
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The statement made by me just after my interview with H* E* the Viceroy 
has had a mixed reception* It has been described as sentimental twaddle by one 
critic and as a statesmanlike pronouncement by another. There are variations 
between the two extremes. I suppose all the critics are right from their own 
standpoint and all are from the absolute standpoint which in this instance is that 
of the author* He wrote for nobody’s satisfaction but his own. I abide by every 
word I have said in it. It has no political value, except what every humanitarian 
opinion may possess. Interrelation of ideas cannot be prevented. 

I have a spirited protest from a correspondent. It calls for a reply. I do not 
reprodue the letter as parts of it I do not understand myself. But there is no 
difficulty in catching its drift. The main argument is this : 

‘‘If you shed tears over the possible destruction of the English House of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey, have you no tears for the possible destruction 
of the monuments of Germany ? And why do you sympathize with England and 
Prance and not with Germany ? Is not Hitler an answer to the ravishing of 
Germany by the Allied Powers during the last war ? If you were a German, had 
the resourcefulness of Hitler, and were a believer in the doctrine of retaliation as 
the whole world is, you would have done what Hitler is doing. Nazism may be 
bad. We do not know what it really is. The literature we get is one-sided. But 
I suggest to you that there is no difference between Chamberlain and Hitler. In 
Hitler’s place Chamberlain would not have acted otherwise. You have done an 
injustice to Hitler by comparing him with Chamberlain, to the former’s disadvantage. 
Is England’s record in India any better than Hitler’s in another part of the world 
in similar circumstances ? Hitler is but an infant pupil of the old imperialist 
England and Prance. I fancy that your emotion at the Viceregal Lodge had the 
better of your judgment.” 

No one perhaps has described English misdeeds more forcibly, subject to truth, 
than I have. No one has resisted England more effectively, perhaps, than I 
have. And my desire for and power of resistance remain unabated. But there are 
seasons for speech and action, as there are seasons for silence and inaction. 

In the dictionai’y of Satyagraha there is no enemy. But as I have no desire 
to prepare a new dictionary for Satyagrahis, I use the old words giving them a new 
meaning, A Satyagrahi loves his so-called enemy even as his friend. He owns no 
enemy. As a Satyagrahi, i.e., votary of ahimsa, I must wish well to England. My 
wishes regarding Germany were, and they still are, irrelevant for the moment. But 
I have said in a few words in my statement that I would not care to erect the 
freedom of my country on the remains of despoiled Germany. I should be as much 
moved by a contemplation of the possible destruction of Germany’s monuments. 
Herr Hitler stands in no need of my sympathy. In assessing the present merits, 
the past misdeeds of England and the good deeds of Germany are irrelevant. 
Rightly or wrongly, and irrespective of what the other Powers have done before 
under similar circumstances, I have come to the conclusion that Herr Hitler is 
responsible for the war. I do not judge his claim. It is highly probable that his 
right to incorporate Danzig in Germany is beyond question, if the Danzig Germans 
desire to give up their independent status. It may be that his claim to appropriate 
the Polish Oonidor is a just claim. My complaint is that he will not let the claim 
be examined by an independent tribunal. It is no answer to the rejection of the 
appeal for submission to arbitration that it come from interested quarters. Even a 
thief may conceivably make a correct appeal to his fellow -thief. I think I am right 
in saying that the whole world was anxious that Herr Hitler should allow his 
demand to be examined by an impartial tribunal. If he succeeds in his design, his 
success will be no proof of the justness of his claim. It will be proof that the Law 
of the Jungle is still a great force in human affairs. It will be one more proof that 
though we humans have changed the form we have not changed the manners of 
the beast. 

I hope it is now clear to my critics that my sympathy for England and France 
is not a result of momentary emotion or, in cruder language, of hysteria. It is 
derived from the never-drying fountain of non-violence which my breast has nursed 
for fifty years. I claim no infallibility for my judgment. All I claim is that my 
sympathy for England and Prance is reasoned. I invite those who accept the 
premises on which my sympathy is based to join me. What shape it should take is 
another matter. Alone I can but pray. And so I told His Excellency that my 
sympathy had no concrete value in the face of the concrete destruction Iffiat is facing 
those who are directly engaged in the war* 
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Congress Statement on War Crisis 

The following statement was issued by the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha on September 14, 1939 in regard to the War Crisis and India, (See p. 226,) 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in Lords 

In the House of Lords, on the 26th. September 1939, asked by private notice by 
Lord Snell to make a statement on India, Lord Zetland said he gladly responded 
to the invitation and did so with all the more readiness in that it provides me 
with an opportunity for giving expression to the high appreciation of His 
Majesty’s Government of the support, which has been accorded to them by all 
classes in India, From the Princes have come the most generous offers of 
men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of the 
country there have poured in messages of sympathy and support. His 
Majesty’s Government have noted with special gratification the statements 
made by the Prime Ministers of the Punjab and Bengal pledging their aid uncon- 
ditionally in the struggle upon which we have entered, ana they have also observed 
with very real appreciation the support which the Governors have received from 
Ministries in all the Indian Provinces in putting into operation such measures as 
had been necessary to meet the abnormal circumstances resulting from the outbreak 
of war. Eesort to force following upon a succession of breaches of faith by the German 
Government unparalleled surely in the history of mankind, which compelled us to 
take up arms, has been unequivocally condemned by all political parties in India, 
whose leaders have expressed their unqualified sympathy with the victims of 
aggression. It is indeed abundantly clear that the triumph of the principles for 
which the Nazi Government stands would be regarded as a calamity of the utmost 
magnitude by all sections of India people. 

I am bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, 
those who have been authorised to speak for the Indian National Congress have 
indicated that they would find it difficult to co-operate with Great Britain in the 
prosecution of the war except upon conditions affecting the political relations 
between the two countries. These conditions have so far been expressed in abstract 
terms and I am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

I can, however, assure you that the Viceroy is in close personal contact with 
leaders of Indian opinion, includinj? representatives of the Congress and All-India 
Muslim League, who likewise, within the last few days, defined their general attitude 
towards war, and that he hopes to discuss with them various issues arising out of the 
situation. I should like to add that a tribute is due to the Viceroy himself and his 
colleagues in the Government for the efficiency with which their preparations for 
meeting the emergency have been made and for the smoothness with which such 
preparations have been carried into effect. 

On the next day, the 27th, September 1939, replying to the debate, Lord 
Zetland quoted Lord Snell’s remarks that it was natural, though rather ill-timed, 
that the leaders of the Congress “should take this opportunity of reasserting 
their aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present possess.” 

I quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know many of the leaders of 
the Congress movement ; they are men who are animated by burning patriotism 
and they do, I think, sometimes lose sight, while lifting their eyes to stars of the 
practical difficulties which stand in the way on the ground at their feet. But while 
I am ready to admit that it may be natural that they should take this occasion to 
reemphasise their claims, I cannot help expressing the feeling that it is somewhat 
unfortunate that they should have chosen this time to reassert their claims. I say 
that for more reasons than one, I think the British people are very susceptible 
to a treatment which they regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular 
occasion. I think that they (the British) will be very much more willing, when the 
time comes, to listen to the claims made to them than if they are animated by 
a spirit of resentment at the choosing of such an occasion for taking action which 
may be calculated to be embarrassing to them in life and death struggle, 

I am sorry for a further reason. I agree with Lord Snell when he pointed 
out that it was a tremendous advantage to India that there are now a tremendous 
number of ardent Indian nationalists who have had the advantage of experience in 
the actual work of administration. 

It will be a calamity if such men, at this time, were to withdraw from Go- 
vernment in the provinces. They have shown that they are capable of dealing with 
problems which face tham in their country and they have co-operated in an admir- 
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able spirit with the Governors with whom they have been associated. I have noth- 
ing but praise for the manner in which up to now they have co-operated in carry- 
ing through measures which have been necessitated by the outbreak of the war. 
So I say I think that the time has been ill-chosen by the leaders of the Congress 
for a reiteration of their claims. 

I am not for the moment, in a position to give any further information in 
regard to the discussions taking place between the Governor-General and the Indian 
leaders. The Governor-General had a long talk yesterday with Mahatma Gandhi 
and he is proposing to see— indeed, he may actually be engaged in discussion at 
this moment with— the leader of the All-India Muslim League. It is his intention 
to discuss matters with other leaders in the course of the next few days and 
we can only hope that as a result of frank and free exchange of views between 
the Governor-General and the leaders of political parties in India, we may find 
that they will co-operate with us in the task and aim of which they entirely ap- 
prove. There is not the smallest doubt that from one end of India to the other 
there is growing an appreciation of the necessity of uprooting and destroying, once 
for all, the form of Government which has been resposible for ‘ bringing upon 
this great calamity. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Lords’ Debate 

In the following statement issued on the 28th. September from Segaon, 
Mahatma Gandhi said 

An advance copy of Reuter’s summary of the Lords’ debate on Indian affairs 
has been shown to me. Perhaps silence on my part at this juncture would be a 
distinct disservice both to India and England. I was unprepared for the old fami- 
liar flavour in the debate in the shape of drawing comparisons unflattering to the 
Congress. I maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive body. Without offence 
to anybody it can be said of it that it is the one body that has represented for 
over half a century, without a rival, the vast masses of India irrespective of class 
or creed. It has not a single interest opposed to that of the Musalmans or that 
of the people of the States. Recent years have shown unmistakably that the 
Congress represents beyond doubt the people of the States. It is that organization 
which has asked for a clear defining of the British intentions. If the British 
are fighting for the freedom of all, then their representatives have to state in 
the clearest possible terms that the freedom of India is necessarily included 
in the war aim. The content of such freedom can only be decided by Indians 
and them alone. Surely it is wrong for lord Zetland to complain as he 
does, though in gentle terms, that the Congress should at this juncture, 
when Britain is engaged in a life and death struggle, ask for a clear declaration 
of British intentions. I suggest that the Congress has done nothing strange or less 
than honourable in asking for such a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of 
value. And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to the 
people and tell them that at the end of the war India’s status as an 
independent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain. As a friend of 
the British I, therefore, appeal to English statesmen that they will forget the old 
language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those who have been held 
under imperial bondage. 


Pt. Jawharlal on Lords’ Debate 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued the following statement from Allahabad, dated 
the 29th. September 

I have read the report of Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords 
with deep regret. I do not wish to enter into any controversy with him on this 
Bubiect, The Congress Working Committee had explained the position of the 
Congress at length and with clarity and dignity. Lord Zetland has not followed 
the Working Committees example in this respect. We had tried to consider the 
problem of India in the larger context of War aims and peace aims and had re- 
quested British Government to declare clearly what their aims in this War were 
and further give effect to such aims, in so far as it was possible in the present. 

It was made perfectly clear by the Working Committee as well as by Congress 
leaders that we were not out to bargain or to take advantage of England’s difficulty. 

opinion, both from the point of view of India and the 
world, thax these War aims should be clarified and people made to believe in their 
reality and their bona fides. It is astonishing that a request of this kind should 
be called inopportune and ill-timed. 
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The question is not of India only, but of all the world and all those who 
have faith in the future of humanity and who are determined to rid the world of 
all causes of War and human exploitation. 

Therefore, the Working Committee requested the British Government not only 
on behalf of vast numbers of people in the world, to clarify this position and thus 
to bring* some measure of hope in the despairing hearts of humanity. Being con- 
cerned especially and inevitably with India and the Indian people, we wanted to know 
how these War aims applied to India in the future and in the present. 

We want to know at the same time how they apply to countries of Europe, 
to China, and to the various colonies. We have condemned Fascism and all its 
works with all our might. Lord Zetland says that it will be a calamity, if Congress 
Governments withdrew from the administration of various Provinces in India. 

I agree, but it would be an infinite calamity for us and for others, if these 
Congress" Governments forgot all ideals that we have proclaimed and lost public 
support on which they based themselves. 

It would be also an infinite calamity, if the War went on with no clarification of 
issues and resulted not only in terrible destruction and horror, but also in perpe- 
tuation of every system which was denounced in the name of freedom and demo- 
cracy. Whatever may be said about the statement of the Working Committee, no 
one can accuse them of vagueness. They have framed clear questions which demand 
answer. In this grave hour of trial for all the world, when the whole fabric of civilisa- 
tion is threatened, no responsible person, whether he is an Indian or an Englishman 
or any one else, can ignore or set aside those vital questions. No one should talk 
in terms of petty bargaining when issues at stake arc so mighty and overwhelming. 

No one also can consider these issues in terms of twenty years ago, because the 
world has changed and India has changed and for any one to forget this over- 
whelming fact is to exhibit his total want of understanding of things as they are. 
That way lies peril not only for India and for England, but for the world at large. 

Though the world has changed and is likely to change in the immediate 
future at a terrific pace, Lord Zetland still speaks in terms of yesterdays that are 
dead and gone. He might have delivered his speech twenty years ago. 

It is too late, it is indeed impossible for any of us, whether we are in England 
or India, to stop the rushing torrent of change. If we are wise, we can control 
it to some extent, possibly divert it, into right directions. 

I want to repeat with all the emphasis that I possess that we have not put 
forward any demand in the spirit of the market-place. It is our duty as responsi- 
ble Indians to consider the freedom and prosperity of India. That is the essential 
function of the Congress and it can never forget that. 

But we have endeavoured to view this, specially in these dynamic times, from 
a larger point of view, because we are convinced that no problem can be solved 
to-day without reference to world problems. 

If it was necessary for the sake of world freedom and prosperity, I am sure, 
India would even forego some National advantage, for we realise that national 
advantage brought at that cost will not be worth having for long. 

But we must be convinced of that world freedom and we must see India in 
the picture of world freedom. Then only will War have meaning for us and move 
our minds and hearts, for then we shall be struggling and suffering for a cause 
that is worthwhile not only for us, but for all the peoples of the world. Because 
we feel that large numbers of British people have the same world ideas as 
many of us possess in India that we have offered them our co-operation in the 
realization of these ideals. But if these ideals ard not there, what do we fight for ? 
Only a free and consenting India can throw her weight for ideals that are 
openly proclaimed and acted upon. 

Gandhi's Message to British People 

In a message to the British people through the Manchester Guardian on the 
4th. October, Mahatma Gandhi said : 

“It will be a very serious tragedy in this tragic war if Britain is found to 
fail in the very first test of sincerity of her professions about democracy. Do the 
declarations, or do they not, include the full freedom of India according to the 
wishes of her people ? This is a very simple and elementary question asked by the 
Congress. The Congress has the right to ask that question. I hope that the 
answer will be as it is expected by the Congress and, let me say, all those who 
wish well by Great Britain.” 
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Tt Jawhariars Message 

Pandit Jawharlal’s message to the News ChmviclG dated 7th. October 

If this war is for democracy and self-determination and against Nazi aggres- 
sion, it cannot be fought for territorial annexations, indemnities of reparations, for 
keeping colonial peoples in subjection and for maintaining the Imperialist system. 
India can take no part in defending Imperialism, but she will join in a struggle 
for freedom. India’s resources are vast but even of greater value is her goodwill 
and her moral support for a worthy cause. This is no small offer that India makes 
for it means the ending of 100 years of hostility between India and England. Only 
a free and equal India can co-operate of her free will in this task. Till that vital 
change is made none of us have the power to make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which is not theirs. 

This historic opportunity must be seized by recognising India as a free nation 
with the right to draw up her constitution and her charter of independence. 
Anything short of that will mean losing this opportunity and keeping alive the 
spirit of friction and hostility between India and England. The first step must 
therefore be a declaration of India’s full freedom. This has to be followed by its 
application now, in so far as is possible, in order to give the people effective 
conti’ol of the governance ot India and the prosecution of war on India’s behalf. 
Then only is it possible to create the psychological conditions which can lead to 
popular support. India wants to forget the past of conflict and wants to stretch 
out her hand in comradeship. She must be convinced that that past in over and we 
are all striving for a new order not only in Europe but also in Asia and the 
world. 

A. I. C. C. Resolution on War 

The All-India Congress Committee which met at Wardha on October 9 and 
10, 1939, passed the following resolution on the war crisis. (See p. 231) 

Gandhi’s Comment on the A. I. C. C. Resolution 

I regard the recent resolution of the A. I. C. C. on the situation as moderate 
and wise. It was bound to reiterate the Congress demand for an unequivocal 
declaration. Its merit lies in not fixing any time limit for the declaration. It is 
noteworthy that the resolution was carried by a majority of three to one. It is 
to be hoped that the British Government will appreciate the friendly spirit in 
which the Congress is approaching the situation. It is to be hoped also that the 
Europeans of India will range themselves alongside of the Congress. But the 
greatest help can only come from Congressmen themselves. If they do not act 
on the square, no external sympathy and even help will be of any avail. I see 
that impatience has seized some Congressmen who want to be doing something 
to signify their opposition to a war which they believe to be for defending 
Imperialism. 1 suggest to them that they will be defeating the common purpose 
by acting in opposition to the Congress decision expressed in the only way open 
to a democratic organization. They had their say at the A. I. C. C. meeting. 
They are in honour bound to defer direct action till the Working Committee 
or the A. I. C. 0. decides otherwiset No reliance can be placed upon an 
organization which is not able to exercise effective control over its members. 
Imagine an army whose soldiers, under the false belief that they are advancing 
the common cause, adopt measures in defiance of those taken by the headquarters. 
Such action may well spell defeat. Therefore I beseech Congressmen at this 
critical juncture to desist from any action that would savour of indiscipline or 
defiance. They should surely see that by such action they undermine Congress 
prestige and weaken its influence. 

Declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy 

The following is the text of the Viceroy’s statement issued from the New Delhi 
on the 17th. October 1939 : 

Since the outbreak of the war and, more particularly, during the last four 
weeks I have been in the closest touch with the leaders of political opinion in 
British India and with representatives of the Princely order ; and I have spared 
no effort to acquaint myself by personal discussion with the trend of feeling ; to 
ascertain the views of the different sections of public opinion in this country on 
the great questions of the day, and in particular on this question of the basis on 
whicm and the extent to which India could best co-operate in the prosecution of 
the war ; and to satisfy myself as to the extent to which a basis of common 
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agreement exists, and as to the manner in which the position, so far as it may 
still remain obscure, can best be clarified. Matters have now reached a point at 
which, in my judgment, it would be well that I should make a statement designed, 
in the light of the discussions which I have had during these past few weeks, to 
clear the position on the main questions which emerge at the present moment 

I would make a preliminary observation. I have had the advantage of a 
full and frank discussion with no fewer than 52 people— with Mr. Gandhi, with 
the President and members of the Congress Working Committee, with Mr. Jinnah 
and with representative members of the Muslim League organisation, with the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and with a great variety of persons 
prominent in the political life of British India. 

As was only to be expected, conversations with representatives of so many 
different points of view revealed marked differences of outlook, markedly different 
demands, and markedly different solutions for the problems that lie before us. 
Again, and that too was what might have been expected at a time such as the 
present, reservations or demands for special protection on one side have tended 
to be balanced by proposals for still more marked constitutional changes on 
another. I would ask that these differences of view, deeply and sincerely held, 
I have not the least doubt, by those who have advanced them to me, should be 
borne in mind when we consider our present problems, for they have a very 
direct and obvious relevance to them. 

I trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel certain misapprehensions 
which are, I am clear, widely and genuinely held, and that, even if to a degree 
more limited than has been urged upon me from many quarters, I may be able 
to clarify the position as regards our hopes and our objectives for India, and 
to make some little contribution to the removal of the obstacles which existing 
doubts on that point have caused to that full, generous, and ready co-operation 
which it is, I am certain, her anxiety and that of her peoples to give to-day to 
a good cause* 

The essential matters on which a clarification of the position is beyond any 
question desired are 

First, what are the objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war ? To 
what extent are they of such a character that India with her long history and 
great traditions can, with a clear conscience, associate herself with them ? 

Second, what is the future that is contemplated in the constitutional sphere 
for the Indian continent ? What are the intentions of His Majesty’s Government ? 
Is it possible to define those intentions more precisely and in such a manner as 
leave the world in no doubt as to the ultimate status envisaged for India as far 
as the British Common-wealth is concerned ? 

Third, in what way can the desire of India and of Indian public opinion 
for a closer association, and an effective association, with the prosecution of the 
war be satisfied ? 

Let me deal with these questions in the order in which I have stated them. 
Let me in the first place consider to what extent in existing conditions and at 
this stage in the development of the campaign in which we are engaged any 
positive and satisfactory answer admits of being given to the demand for a more 
precise definition of our objectives. In endeavouring to answer that question I 
do not propose to touch on the question of our objectives for India. That is 
a matter which I will deal with separately in answering the second question 
which I have mentioned above. His Majesty’s Government have not themselves 
yet defined with any ultimate precision their detailed objectives in the prosecution 
of the war. It is obvious that such a definition can come only at a later stage 
in the campaign, and that when it does come, it cannot be a statement of the 
aims of any single ally. There may be many changes in the world position and 
in the situation that confronts us before the war comes to an end, and much 
must depend on the circumstances in which it does come to an end, and on the 
intervening course of the campaign. 

The experience of all history shows in these circumstances the unwisdom and 
the impracticability of precise definition at so early a stage as that which we have 
now reached. But the fact that, for the reasons I have given, precise definition is 
not practicable does not mean, as I see it, that there is any real doubt, or any 
uncertainty, in the minds of the public, whether in India or in the United King- 
dom or in any allied country, as to the motives which have actuated us in entering 
into the war, and consequently the broad general objectives which we have before 
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us in the campaign which is now being waged* We are fighting to resist aggression 
whether directed against ourselves or others. Our general aims have been stated by 
the Prime Minister within the last few days as follows “We are seeking no 
material advantage for ourselves. We are not aiming only at victory, but looking 
beyond it to laying the foundation of a better international system which will mean 
that war is not to be the inevitable lot of each succeeding generation. We, like all 
the peoples of Europe, long for peace, but it must be a real and settled peace, not 
an uneasy truce interrupted by constant alarms and threats.” This statement, I 
think, clearly establishes the nature of the cause for which we are fighting, and 
justifies, if justification is needed, the extension by India of her moral support and 
her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 

Let me turn now to the second question which has been put to me- the 
question of Indians future and of the lines of her constitutional development. That 
is a question, I am certain in the light of my conversations, which is of the greatest 
and most acute interest to all parties and all sections of opinion in this country. 
As matters stand to-day, the constitutional position of India and the policy of His 
Majesty^s Government are governed by the provisions of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. Fart III of that Act, which provides for the conferment of Provincial 
Autonomy on the Provinces of British India, has been implemented. For nearly 
two and a half years now the Provinces have been conducting their own affairs 
under the scheme of the Act. That they have done so, on the whole, with great 
success, even if now and then difficulties have arisen, no one can question. What- 
ever the political party in power in those Provinces, all can look with satisfaction 
on a distinguished record of public achievement during the last two and a half 
years. The experience that they have had has shown beyond any question that 
whatever minor problems that application of the scheme of the Act may have 
presented, whatever difficulties may have confronted us in the operation of the Act 
from time to time in the Provincial sphere, the scheme of the Act is essentially 
sound, and that it transfers great power and great opportunities to popularly elected 
Governments dependent on the support of a majority in their legislatures. 


The second stage contemplated by the Act was the reconstitution of the Central 
Government on such a basis as to achieve the essential goal of Indian unity. The 
method contemplated for that purpose was the achievement of a Federation of 
All-India, in which the representatives of all political parties in British India 
would, together with the Rulers of the Indian States, form a unified Government 
of India as a whole. I am only too conscious of the severity of the criticisms that 
have been advanced from many different points of view against the Federal schemp 
and against the arrangements embodied in Part II of the Act. I will say to dav 
no more than that, having myself had so close a familiarty not only with the 
framing of the provisions, but with the preliminary work which has been donp 
with a view to putting them into force. I have throughout believed that thp 
Federal scheme in its operation would have turned out as satisfactorily as broadlv 
speaking, we can all of us regard the scheme of Provincial Autonomy as having 
turned out. I will not dilate on that subject to-day, for our work in eonnppfinn 
with the Federal Scheme has been suspended. But in reaffirming, as I do mv 
belief in the essential soundness of the Federal aspects of the Act of 1935 T dn 
with the greater emphasis because of the evidence which the Federal nrovisionR nf 
the Act constitute, of the anxiety of His Majesty^s Government to achieve with 
minimum of delay, and on the basis which appears to represent the greatest 
amount of agreement between the various parties and interests affected by the unitv 
of and to advance beyond a further and a most important milestone o3 


Such being the background against which we are working, what are the inten^ 
tions and aims of His MaWs in relation to India ? 1 omnoldo 

betteyn i;eply to that question tha^ refer to the statement made on Klf of 
His Majesty^s Government, and with their full authority, by the late Seeretalw nf 
State of India m the House of Commons of February 6 1935 That 
makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt It refers to 'thp 
in the Preamble of the Ac/of 1919, and R makes "t 

the plan of His Majesty's Government to repeal that pledge. It confirms pmiaii^ 
the intemetation placed in 1929 by Lord Irwin as ViceroyfWn the Vtfi 
of the Government of the day, pn that Preamble, that “the natural issue of iSg 
process as there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status ” I nei w 
dilate on the words of that statement. They are clear and positive 
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enshrined in the Parliamentary record. They stand as a definite and categorical 
exposition of the policy of His Majesty's Government to-day, and of their intentions 
to-day in this end— the future constitutional development and position of India. I 
would add only that the Instrument of Instructions issued to me as Governor- 
General by His Majesty the King-Emperor in May 1937 lays upon me as Governor- 
General a direction so to exercise the trust which His Majesty has reposed in me 
“that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our Empire 
may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place among our Domi- 
nions.” 


That is the policy and that is the position. Those are the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government. Let me go on to say another word about the Act of 1935. 
That Act was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which it was 
possible to obtain at the time when it was framed. It was based as is well known 
to all of us, on the common labours of British and Indian statesmen, and of 
representatives of British India as well as of the Indian States over a long period 
of years. All parties were at one stage or other closely associated with those 
deliberations, and I can speak from personal experience when I bear tribute to the 
extreme anxiety of all those of us on whom, in the Joint Select Committee, there 
fell the more particular responsibility for devising proposals for the consideration 
of Parliament, to ensure that the fullest account had been taken of all interests, of 
the views of all political parties, and that nothing had been left undone to ensure 
that the outcome of our labours reflected the greatest measure of agreement 
practicable in the conditions that confronted us. 

Be that as it may. His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time 
comes to resume consideration of the plan for the future Federal Government of 
India, and of the plan destined to give effect to the assurances given in Parliament 
by the late Secretary of State, to which I have just referred, it will be necessary to 
reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details of the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And I am authorised now 
by His Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties, and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes, with a view to securing 
their aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may seem 
desirable. 

I have, I trust, in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government is, as stated in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General, to further the partnership between India and the 
United Kingdom within the Empire to the end that India may attain her due place 
among the great Dominions. The scheme of government embodied in the Act of 
1935 was designed as an essential stage in that process. But I have made clear in 
what I have just said that His Majesty’s Government will, at the end of the war 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light of 
Indian views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at all 
times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement by any means 
in their power in the hope of contributing to the ordered and harmonious progress 
of India towards her goal. ^ 


^ Let me in that connection add that in the conversations, I have had, represen- 
tatives of the minorities have urged most strongly on me the necessity of a clear 
assurance Jiat full weight would be given to their views and to their interests in 
any modifications that may be contemplated. On that I need say no more than 
that ow more than a decade at the three Eound Table Conferences, and at the 
Joint Select Committee, His Majesty’s Government consulted with and had the 
assistance or the advice of representatives of all parties and all interests in this 
country. It is unthinkable that we should now proceed to plau afresh or to 
mornfy m any respect any important part of India’s future constitution without 
again tamng counsel with those who hare in the recent past been so closelv 
associated m a like task with His Majesty’s GoTernment and with Parliament 

That some even more extensive scheme than I have mentioned, some even 
more widely phrased indication of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government is 
desired in cert^ quarters in this country, I am fully aware from the conversations 
I have had dnrmg thew last few weeks. That that is a desire held with sincerity and 
ttat those who hold it are convinced that it is in the manner in question that tte 
tatuie progress and development of India and the expressed intentions of His Maiestv’a 
Government can best be fulfilled, I fully and readily accept. I would S 
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one word only of caution. ^ And if I ^ say that ^ the^ situation 
must be faced in terms of world politics and of political realities in this country, 
I do so from no lack of sympathy and no lack of appreciation of the motives that 
weigh with the people of India and the ideals that appeal to them. But I would 
urge that it is essential in matters of this nature, affecting the future of tens of 
millions of people, affecting the relations of the ^ great communities, affecting the 
Princes of India, affecting the immense commercial enterprises, whether Indian or 
European in this country, that the largest measure of agreement practicable should 
be achieved. With the best will in the world, progress must be conditioned by 
practical considerations. 1 am convinced myself, if I may say so with the utmost 
emphasis, that having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact exists in the 
constitutional field, and on this most difficult and important question of the nature of 
the arrangements to be made for expediting and facilitating the attainments by India 
of her full status, there is nothing to be gained by phrases which widely and generally 
expressed, contemplate a state of things which is unlikely to stand at the present 
point of political development the test of practical application, or to result in that 
unified effort by all parties and all communities in India on the basis of 
which alone India can hope to go forward as one and to occupy the place to which 
her history and her destinies entitle her. I would ask that these words of caution 
be not taken as indicating any lack of sympathy on the part of His Majes- 
ty’s Government for the aspirations of India, or any indifference to the pace of her 
advance ; and I would repeat that His Majesty’s Government are but concerned 
to use their best endeavours, now as in the past, to bring about that measure of 

S aent and understanding between all parties and all interests in this country 
is so essential a condition of progress towards India’s goal. 

I turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure the association of public 
opinion in India with the conduct of the war. India’s contribution has already 
been great, great to a degree which has impressed the imagination of the world. 
At the head of the list I would put the contribution which India had made in 
spiritual, and not in material, terms,— the support of her peoples for a cause which 
they can regard as a good and a righteous cause. In the material field equally her 
contribution is already most significant and may be greater still. And in the cir- 
cumstances the desire, the anxiety of public opinion in India to be associated with 
the conduct of the war is naturally one with which I personally have throughout 
felt the greatest sympathy. In the circumstances I have described, the desirability 
of steps to ensure that, leaders of public opinion should be in the closest touch 
with developments is of the first importance. 

I have discussed with the utmost frankness with the leaders of the various 
parties who have been good enough to come to see me in connection with ’.the con- 
stitutional position by what machinery we could best give effect to this desire. We 
have examined a variety of expedients, and there has been no hesitation on the 
part of any of us in assessing the advantages and the disadvantages presented by 
each of them. I do not propose to-day to exmine those various alternatives in par- 
ticular detail. I will only say that in the light of my conversations and of the 
views (by no mans always in accord) of representatives of the great parties and of 
the Princes, I am of opinion that the right solution would be the establishment of 
a consultative group, repesentative of all major political parties iu British India and 
of the Indian Princes, over which the Governor- General would himself preside, which 
would be summoned at his invitation, and which would have as its object the asso- 
ciation of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war and with questions 
relating to war activities. 


This group, for practical reasons, would inevitably be limited in size. But His 
Majesty’s Government contemplate that it should be fully representative and in 
particular that its presonnel should be drawn by the Governor-General form 
panels prepared by the various major political parties from which a selec- 
tj^on of individuals to attend meetings of the group would be made by the Governor- 
General. I hope in the very near future to enter into consultation with political 
leaders and with the Princes on this question. I have no doubt whatever that an 
arrangement of this^ will most materially contribute to associating the 

Indian States and British India with the steps which are being taken for the prose- 
cution of the war and with the arrangements that are being made in that 
connection. 


And I am confident, too, that in an association of this nature of representatives 
pf all parties and all interests, there lies the germ of that fuller and broader associ- 
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atiou of all points of view in this country which contain in it the seeds of such 
advantage for the future of India as a whole. 

When I spoke to the Central Legislature a month ago, I made an app^l 
for unity. I would repeat that appeal to-day. It is my earnest hope that the 
explanations I have given will have contributed materially to the removal of 
understandings. Even if on certain points I have not, to my knowledge, been able to 
give assurances so comprehensive as those which would, I know, have been wel- 
comed in certain political quarters in India, I would urge insistently that this is 
not a moment at which to risk the splitting of the unity of India on the rock of 
particular phrases, and I would press that we should continue to aim at the unity 
of India even if differences of greater or less significance continue to exist. 

We live in difl3[cult and anxious days. Great ideals are in issue. Dangers 
real and imminent, face our civilization. Those dangers are as imminent in the 
case of India as of any other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Those ideals are as precious to India as to any country in the Empire or in the 
world. At this grave moment in the destinies of nations, my prayer to all parties 
would be not to dissociate themselves from the common effort, but to lend their 
co-operation and their assistance in the prosecution of the war. There could be no 
more decisive proof of India’s fidelity to her best traditions than the full 
use of the opportunities afforded to her by the war for concerned endeavour. 
The ideals we have set before us, the objects to secure which we are engaged 
in the present struggle, are such as to command widespread sympathy and 
widespread support in India. They are in harmony with her past history 
and her highest traditions. It is my hope that in the grave juncture which we 
face, India will go forward as a united country in support of a common cause. 

The following is the relevant portion of Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement 
made in the House of Commons on February 6, 1935 : 

“The position of the Government is this : They stand firmly by the pledge 
contained in 1919 Preamble (which it is not part of their plan to repeal) and by 
the interpretation put by the Viceroy in 1929 on the authority of the Government 
of the day on that Preamble that ‘the natural issue of India’s progress as there 
contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status’. The declaration of 1929 was 
made to remove doubts which had been felt as to the meaning of the Preamble 
of 1919. There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in an Act words and phrases 
which would add nothing new to the declaration in the Preamble. In saying that 
we stand by our pledges, I include, of course, not only pledges given to British 
India and to Burma as part of British India, but also our engagements with the 
Indian States. 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in the of Lords 

In the course of his statement in the House of Lords on the 18th. October 
1939, Lord Zetland said : 

It will perhaps be for the convenience of your lordships if I preface what I 
have to say with a brief objective account of events in India immediately preceding 
aad following the invasion of Poland by Germany. On the outbreak of the war 
one thing was immediately made apparent and that was that the overwhelming 
feeling of the Indian people from one end of the country to the other was one of 
violent protest against the outrage committed by the Nazi Government against de- 
cencies of civilised existence and of deep detestation of all that the international 
methods associated with the name of Hitler stands for and that feeling, as I point- 
ed out in the course of a few words, which I addressed to your lordships on 
September 26, found expression in spontaneous support from men and women of 
of all creeds and classes and communities. 

Yet while this was so, it was a fact that the most numerous and most power- 
ful political party in India, the Indian National Congress, had committed itself 
some time earlier to a specific attitude in the event of war breaking out in which 
Great Britain was involved. Their attitude was further defined when early in 
August they took exception to certain precautionary methods taken by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India in pursuance of their obligation to secure 
the safety of India and as an indication of their disapproval of the action taken, 
they called upon the Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the forthcoming session. 

The particular measure to which exception was taken was the despatch of 
external defence troops from India to Egypt and Aden and Singapore, This action 
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was taken on the urgent advice of the highest naval and military authorities* The 
situation, at the time, was such that the possibility of a threat to the safety of 
India, both from west and from east, could not be excluded and from the military 
point of view it was essential that the western and eastern approaches to India 
should be adequately defended. It would clearly have been the height of folly to 
have given the world by discussion in the legislature advance notice of our military 
dispositions* 

Nevertheless, both the Viceroy and I were anxious to take leaders of political 
parties in India into our confidence and our plans were, therefore, communicated 
to the leaders of political parties in the Assembly, included, of course, the Congress 
party. 

So much for the precautionary measures, to which exception was subsequently 
taken. I now come to the outbreak of war. For a long time past, the Viceroy 
with my full knowledge and approval has been in close touch with the most out- 
standing figure on the Indian political stage— Mahatma C4andhi ; and here may I 
pause for a moment to pay a personal tribute to Mr* Gandhi, known to and beloved 
by peoples of India for the readiness, which he has shown not only to interpret 
to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the Congress, but to endeavour to appreciate 
in his turn our viewpoint and difficulties with which we have had to grapple and 
furthermore, for the help which he has most willingly given us in our endeavours 
to surmount them. 

This being so, it was natural that immediately on the outbreak of war the 
Viceroy should have invited Mr. Gandhi to take counsel with him. The invitation 
was promptly accepted and within forty-eight hours of the declaration of war they 
were in close consultation. The outcome is known, for Mr. Gandhi has himself 
stated publicly that, speaking in his purely personal capacity— for he was not 
authorised to speak for the Congress— his view was that in the struggle upon which 
this country had entered, India should give us unconditional support. Thereafter, 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha to consider the situation 
and they invited to their Council Eoom not only members of the Working 
Committee but others, including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Subhas Bose. 

It was not, however, until September 15, that the result of their deliberations 
was made known in the form of a comprehensive statement* Such a document, 
setting forth as it did the views of the most powerful pohtical party in India, called 
for the most careful consideration. Your lordships may study it for yourselves, for 
you will find it printed as an annex to the Viceroy’s statement in the White Paper 
and it is sufficient for my purpose at the moment to say that, broadly speaking, 
the effect of it was, while condemning unequivocally the action of the German 
Government, to make it clear before Qiey, as a party, decide to give us their 
support, they would wish to be informed of our war aims and in particular, how 
those aims would apply to India. 

Meanwhile, the Working Committee of the next most numerous and powerful 
political party in India— the All-India Muslim League, whose president, Mr. Jinnah 
had also been in consultation with the Viceroy— met to take stock of the situation 
and issued a statement on September 18, from which it was apparent that while 
Muslims, equally with the Congress, unhesitatingly condemned aggression, of which 
the Nazi Government had been guilty, there was between their view and that of the 
Congress regarding the internal political situation a substantial divergence* Here, 
again, I need not enter into detail, for the text of this statement also will be found 
in the White Paper* 

The Viceroy has been at pains to acquaint himself fully with the views of 
these two organisations by personal discussion with their leaders. But his consul- 
tations did^ not stop there, for there were the Princes, who from the first have 
thrown their whole weight into the scale against aggression and who had been in 
close contact with the Viceroy through the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
and there was the National Liberal Federation of India, who, as will be seen by 
reference to their statement printed in the White Paper, had already made their 
attitude towards war plain and had offered unconditional support to Great Britain. 
And over and above these, there were the leaders of other communities and interests 
such as the Hindu Mahasabha, the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs and Parsees, to mention 
oMy some of them, who instantly made it clear that their views and interests 
should not be left out of account in me discussions that were in progress. 

. background of the Indian picture, what of the 

mam features of the picture itself ? They may be said to be two in number first, 
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the desire on the part of all communities to see the overthrow of the menace, 
which overshadows Europe in particular and the world in general and secondly, 
the desire for self-expression, which takes the form, in the domain of politics, of 
self-government on a democratic basis. But here there are qualifications, for there 
is on the part of minorities insistent demand for safeguards against consequences 
which, rightly or wrongly, it is feared, might result from unfettered domination 
of the majority. 

And herein is to be found the root cause of our difiiculties— difiiculties which 
those who are not burdened with the responsibility which rests upon His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India, may— and frequently do— discount, but 
which His Majesty’s Government themselves cannot ignore. For those who 
confine their gaze to one part only of the picture, the problem of self-government 
for India may appear to be a comparatively simple one, but for those who, like 
His Majesty’s Government have to view the picture as a whole, this is far from 
being the case. I shall have something to say on that aspect of the case before 
I resume my seat. 

Meanwhile, let me say that it is in our view eminently desirable that 
consultations with the leaders of public opinion in India, which the Viceroy has 
initiated since the outbreak of war— I think he has seen more than fifty leaders — 
should not only be maintained, but should be provided for by some more definite 
machinery. One means proposed for the achievement of that object are set out 
by the Viceroy in his statement. Briefly stated, what we have in mind is a broadly 
based consultative body, whose personnel would be drawn by the Viceroy from 
panels of individuals nominated by various political parties and interests. 

From this main body the Viceroy, who would himself preside over its 
deliberations, would summon members to attend particular meetings at which, 
according to the business to be taken into consideration, their presence was desirable. 
Such a body would serve as a ‘liaison’ between the Government and the people 
since it would have imparted to it views and proposals of the Government and in 
its turn would be in a position to give free and frank expression to its opinions 
on all matters laid before it. These might well include matters which, in times 
of war, it would be inconvenient to discuss in a more public manner. 

Such a scheme would possess this further advantages ; that those concerned, 
representing different parties, communities and interests would be in close association 
not only with the Viceroy but also with one another and it would be my hope 
that tne association and collaboration in so great an enterprise as the conduct of 
war would tend gradually to lessen the differences and emphasise the extent of the 
common interest of all those taking part in it and of those whom they represent. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say a few words of a more general character. 
Eesponsible self-government for India is the goal set forth by Parliament in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919 ; and it was with the full authority of the Government 
of the day that my noble friend the Foreign Secretary stated ten years later that 
the natural issue of India’s progress as' there contemplated— that is to say, in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919 — was the attainment of Dominion Status. 

From that objective we never have had and have not now the smallest 
intention of departing. The purpose of the Act of 1935 was to provide that 
machinery whereby the people of India might acquire that measure of political 
unity, which surely is the pre-requisite to the attainment by them of their eventual 
goal. Much has been said in disparagmcnt of the measure, yet it should not be 
forgotten that it was the outcome of immense labour on the part of Indians and 
Britons alike and was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which 
was then obtainable. 

And I would add this that even in the case of a written constitution provisions 
of the Status are no more than the bony skeleton of a structure ; flesh and blood, 
which give it life and vigour are added day by day by those engaged in working it. 
Within the framework practices take root and conventions grow up. The constitu- 
tion becomes a living and growing organism deriving form and substance from its 
environment. The truth of that has been demonstrated by the two years’ working 
of Act in so far as it affects the provinces of British India, as I feel sure the 
Ministers of to-day, one of whom a little more than two years ago rejected it as of 
little worth, will be willing to admit. I believe that similar experience of the 
working of the federal provisions of the Act would be attended by similar results. 

But if, at the end of the upheaval caused by the war, when the circumstances 
may well differ markedly from what they are to-day, there is a desire on the part 
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of those concerned for modifications of particular features of the plan, then His 
Majesty’s Government declare now that they will in such circumstances be very 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties and interests in India and with Indian Princes with a view to securing their 
aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may then seem 
desirable. 

I say then because, in my view, it is not practicable, nor do I believe that it 
would be in the true interest of the people of India themselves to endeavour, while 
we are all labouring under the strain and stress of a life-and-death struggle to 
embark upon the task of immense complexity and one, moreover, which would 
inevitably give rise to no little controversy in India itself. 

And that brings me back to what I said earlier in the course of my remarks 
as to the root cause of the difficulties in the domain of constitutional building in 
India. What we have to work for is elimination of those communal antagonisms 
which still militate against the political unity of India. 

You cannot abolish them by merely closing your eyes to their existence. You 
must face them and search for means to remove their underlying forces. I believe 
that the menace, which now confronts all of^ us Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims, 
Princes and peoples alike, may aid us to achieve what hitherto has eluded our 
grasp. Can we not, standing shoulder to shoulder for a common purpose, be banded 
together in the comradeship of arms and learn to view in truer perspective against 
the background of the supreme and imminent peril — for what would it profit India 
if the forces of aggression and of evil emerged victorious from this^ war— those 
internal and domestic differences which have hitherto raised such formidable obsta- 
cles along the road to that goal towards which the peoples of the countries have 
determined to travel. 

This then is my appeal to the peoples of India that in comradeship with us 
while presenting a united front to the forces ranged against us they strive after 
that agreement among themselves without which they _ will surely fail ^ to achieve 
that unity, which is an essential of nationhood of which those with vision among 
her leaders have long dreamed and which must surely be the crowning achievement 
of long and intimate political relationship between the peoples of Great Britain and 
India. 

Lord Zetland replying to the debate said that he would like to associate him- 
self whole-heartedly with the many expressions of admiration of the Viceroy's con- 
duct of his high office, which had fallen from so many lips. No man, said Lord 
Zetland, could have brought to his task greater sympathy, greater energy and to 
some extent, greater knowledge of the immediate problems of India, with which he 
had had to grapple. 

Gf course, there can be no going back in the constitutional field in India. We 
have been going steadily forward and I was little surprised when I heard Lord 
Sankey speak as it seemed to me in somewhat disparaging terms that we had set up 
as our goal in India the attainment of Dominion Status. 

Surely Lord Sankey who was himself so largely concerned with the framing 
particularly of the Federal provisions of the Act of 1935 must realise that these 
things cannot be unduly hurried, that there are many interests in India, which 
must be token into account and I should have thought that the Act of 1935 itself 
showed -considerableadvance along the road towards the goal, which we have set our- 
selves. Lord Sankej; suggested that the Premiers of Provinces should be members of 
the group. On their merits no one would welcome more warmly than I their 
presence on such a body. 

I cannot help thinking that Lord Sankey must have forgotten a little the 
geographical conditions of India. How are the Prime Ministers of these various 
Provinces, some of them two or three days’ journey by train from Delhi, going 
to discharge their onerous functions, which will devolve upon them in their own 
Provinces, if they are to meet at Delhi as members of this Consultative Committee ? 
I do not think, it would be a practical proposition, warmly as I would welcome it, if 
it were. With regard to the composition of the proposed Committee, some of you have 
spoken as if it were assumed that it was going to be a nominated body. Not at 
all. The panels are either going to be nominated or elected by political parties 
themsekes and when I said that the Viceroy would invite from time to time mem- 
bers, whose names occurred on the panels, what I had in mind was the difficulty 
like India of always being able to secure the whole of a particular group. There 
might be, for example, a representative of the Congress, whose habitual place of 
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residence was the Presidency of Madras. When such a man was in Delhi he 
could, of course, serve on the Committee, but if he were in Madras and the Com- 
nuttee were called to consider matters, it would in all probability be impossible for 
him to attend. That is why the suggestion is made that the panels should consti- 
tute a comparatively large body on which the Viceroy would from time to time 
be able to draw for discussion of a particular subject. On page nine of the White 
Paper, the Viceroy says : “I hope in the very near future to enter into consultation 
with political leaders in connection with this Consultative Group.” 

With regard to its functions, I think perhaps the fact has been a little 
overlooked that the Legislative Assembly will, of course, continue to be in existence. 
This group is not in any sense intended to displace the Legislative Assembly, 
where matters can be discussed freely and openly. This is rather a group of people 
representing different schools of political thought in India whom the Viceroy can 
take into his confidence, with whom he can frankly and freely discuss matters 
connected with the conduct of the war and war activities and such matters that in 
times of war it might be inappropriate to discuss in a more public manner. 

Viceregal Pronouncement Criticised 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following staternent regarding the Vtceroy^s 
declaration : 

The Viceregal declaration is profoundly disappointing. It would have been 
better if the British Government had declined to make any declaration whatever. 
The long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that the old policy of 
‘divide and rule’ i*' to continue. So far as I can see, the Congress will be no party 
to it, nor can the India of Congress conception be a partner with Britain in her 
war with Herr Hitler. The Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no 
democracy for India, if Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table Conference 
is promised at the end of the War. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail. The 
Congress asked for bread and it has got a stone. What the future has in store for 
India, I dare not foretell. I do not blame the Viceroy or the leaders of Britain 
for the unfortunate result. The Congress will have to go into wildernesss again 
before it comes strong and pure enough to reach its objective, I have no doubt 
that Congressmen will await the Working Committee’s decision. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Statement 

Dr, Rajendra Prassad, Congress President issued the following statement on 
the V%cero]fs declaration : 

The Viceroy’s announcement is disappointing to the extreme but not at all 
surprising. Its tragedy is that sympathy and goodwill in favour of Great Britain 
should have been allowed to dissipate leaving behind once again jetsam and flotsam 
of suspicion and distrust and ill-feeling. The Viceroy^ refers to and confirins the 
past announcements regarding the goal of British policy in India and promises a 
Round Table Conference at the end of the w^ar as preliminary to the revision of 
the Government of India Act of 1935. The announcement of 1929 was made imme- 
diately before the Lahore Congress which considered it to be so inadequate and 
unsatisfactory as to justify a change in the Congress creed fixing complete inde- 
pendence of India as the object of the Congress and launching a campaign of civil 
disobedience which lasted from 1930-34. Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement was made 
to satisfy people who had insisted on the incorporation of the goal of Dominion 
Status in the Act of 1935, It was not hoped that the reiteration of those very 
announcements which has been rejected without reserve — although they are now 
made in polite and consolidatory language, would satisfy any one and the Viceroy 
has anticipated the reception which his announcement is likely to get. We have 
had experience of round table conferences, their interminable^ discussions, their 
window-dressing, their representative character and above all their none too conceal- 
ed attempt to take advantage of such differences and deficiencies as exist in this 
country, for most of which the British Government are themselves responsible. 

There is another important announcement regarding the formation of a Con- 
sultative Group consisting of representatives elected by the Viceroy from amongst 
a panel nominated by different organisations. Its functions, as the name suggests, 
would be consultative. It will have no power to come to a decision and will in 
effect have no other function than giving moral support to the decision taken by 
others. There is 330 room now left for any one to doubt that British policy remains 
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what it has always been and that all talk about democracy and resistance to 
aggression is not meant to apply to India* 

Indeed the Prime Minister declared more than once that the war aim is pro- 
tection of freedom of European countries and establishment of peace in Europe 
based on status quo* In a war fought for this purpose India can have no interest 
and victory for Britain can only imply continuance of the present condition not 
only for India but also for other exploited and suppressed people outside Europe. 
India will be false to her interest and untrue to the best interest of other suppress- 
ed nationalities if she helps imperialism to strengthen itself. It is still open to 
Britain to rule without her consent and even expect material help for the conduct 
of war, but Great Britain shall not have that spiritual support of India of which 
the Viceroy has spoken in such eloquent terms. The announcement has efifectively 
destroyed the foundation for any such moral and spiritual support and war, as now 
appears to every one, has always been a war for strengthening of Britain’s imperial 
position in her possessions. Much advertised high aims are crumbled into dust at 
the first touch of reality. I hope that Congressmen will await with patience the 
determination and reply of the Working Committee and conduct themselves with 
restraint and dignity. 

Azad—Nehru Statement 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru issued the 
following statement to the Press : 

We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. If this is the final 
answer of the British Government to the people of India, then, there is no common 
ground between the two and our path diverge completely. 

The whole statement is a complete repudiation of all that India stands for 
nationally and internationally. It is a statement which would have been out of 
date twenty years ago ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. There is no 
mention in it of independence, freedom, democracy or self-determination ; 
no attempt even to justify the dragooning of India into the war without re- 
ference to her being forced to join an advance for objectives which are not hers* 
These objectives appear clearly from the Viceroy’s statement to be the preservation 
and maintenance of the British imperial and financial structure in India and abroad* 

The “better international system”, to which the British Premier has referred, 
is evidently meant to preserve and strengthen this structure. Apart from this, it 
relates, according to him, to the peoples of Europe and not to Asia or Africa. 
India continues where she is ; the colonies remain where they are ; imperialism is 
still meant to flourish. 

All this seems to follow from the Viceroy’s statement and if this is the aim 
of the war it is difficult to imagine that even the British Government, living as it 
does in an age that is past and done with, can expect any self-respecting Indian 
to co-operate with it. 

The hand of friendship the Congress had extended to the British people in 
this hour of world crisis has been spurned by their Government. How far that 
Government represents them, it is for them to say, but we have to consider the 
Viceroy’s statement as England’s reply to India. 

What our next steps should be it would be premature and improper for us to 
say at this stage* That is for the Working Committee to decide and the Committee 
is meeting for that purpose soon. The hour is a grave one and requires all our 
united wisdom and courage and discipline and mutual forbearance* Let us bear 
ourselves with dignity and restraint and hold together in the cause of India’s 
freedom* 

Rajagopalacbariar’s Statement 

8hri (7* Rajagopalachariar, in a statement on the Viceroy* s declaration said 

^ It is a deeply disappointing statement. A great and unique occasion has been 
simply thrown away. Instead of a new courage and a new imagination befitting 
the great crisis which Britain and the world are passing through, a courage and an 
imagination that would have found its shape in a bold step and a few simple words 
which would have gone straight to the hearty of the Indian nation, we have flung at 
us a language and an attitude all too familiar and in this crisis inappropriate and 
most unfortunate. 

It is not the way of dealing with a great and ancient country and a great 
organisation who were eager to help, if that help were appreciated and could be 
made free and honourable* Let us hope for the sake of liberty and civilisation that 
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greater constructive imagination and greater wisdom may mark Britain’s efforts^ in 
other phases of this war, than have been shown in this affair with the Indian 
National Congress. 

Mrs. Naidu’s Statement 

Mrs* Sarojini Naidu in a statement on the Viceregal Pronouncement said 

Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be sometimes successfully exploited as 
a text to preach a plausible sermon against freedom of India, but in this supreme 
hour of international crisis it would have been an act of wisdom, not to expose so 
clearly and cruelly the fundamental disparity between Indian ideals and British 
policies. ^ . . 

The gift of prophetic vision, which is the essence of great statesmanship is 
woefully lacking in the response to India’s demand for an unequivocal enunciation 
of Britain’s immediate and ultimate aims in regard to war and peace and parti- 
cularly in relation to India. 

Ours was a genuine, I may even say in the existing circumstances, generous 
offer of friendly co-operation in the common and dearly prized cause of democracy 
and freedom of the world. The answer leaves little hope, unless some timely 
miracle intervenes, that India and Britain can move forward together in fruitful 
comradeship rather than move apart in a spirit of conflict and bitterness. I pray 
that such a miracle might yet be wrought. 

Working Committee’s Statement 

The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolution on the 
Viceregal declaration on the 22nd. October at Wardha. (See p. 236) 

India Debate in the House of Commons 

Opening the debate on India in the War in the House of Commons, on the 
26th. October 1939, Mr. Wedgwood Benn (Labour, Manchester, Gorton) said, “My 
purpose is to offer some words on the White Paper and the Viceroy’s statement and, 
in particular, to see, if by a debate, we might make some contribution to the prev- 
ention of any mischief which may follow in the conduct of the War. If we criticise 
the Government’s policy, it must be remembered that the overriding consideration 
in the mind of every member is how we can contribute to the successful issue of 
this War. Therefore, if I say anything critical, I say it with that always in mind, 

I think it is a pity that a document of this importance was issued without 
consultation with the Leader of the Opposition or, so far as I know, with the 
Leader of the Liberal Opposition either. In 1929 when the Labour Government 
prepared a similar statement, I myself sent it by air to Mr. Baldwin in France 
and discussed it with Lord Reading. I think that such a thing is desirable, 
because in different parties we have different angles from which we look on the. 
Indian problem. It is desirable that we should maintain a united policy in the 
treatment of the Indian problem. 

But there is the White Paper and there are the replies of the Congress and 
other Indian parties. It is a clumsy document. It has a certain Indian tinge. 
It is like an elephant. It is massive. It is clumsy in action, but is followed by 
something very insignificant. 

But it has provoked two very penetrating questions from Mr. Gandhi. 

The first question is ‘What are your War aims ?’ 

The second question is Tf they are to secure freedom, then are we to share 
in that freedom ?’ 

Those are the two questions to be answered. Before I attempt to deal with 
these two matters, I would remind the House that the participation of India in 
the War is no small matter. The contribution of India in the last War was 
massive. The Princes in accordance with the traditions of their order showed 
then, as they are showing now, their loyalty to King-Emperor. The martial 
qualities of the Muslim forces has never been in doubt and remember that the 
Moslems can enter this War with a better heart than in the last War, because 
we have three great Mohammedan Powers, Iraq, Egypt and Turkey, in alliance 
with ourselves. The Mohammedans of India need have no fear that this War 
will be followed by a Treaty of Sevres, 

Think what India did between 1914 and 1918. I find that India contributed 
in money over 146 millions in gifts and contributions in support of forces and 
in stores, eighty millions. She put her ships at the service of the British Navy 
and in addition, over one million Indians went to the front. In addition to this 
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material aid, we had the moral support of the greatest of all Indians. Mr. Gandhi, 
then as now, a true friend of this country and who is a champion of the cause 
for which we are now fighting. 

Indians now say “We have gone into the War and we were never consulted.” 
That is true but from the German point of view from September 9 possibly before 
India was the target and in justice to the Viceroy and perhaps to the other 
Dominions, but certainly to India, it must be said that Germany was on the 
march towards the East. If it had not been for Soviet Russia and the Turkish 
Treaty, Germany might have gone from Berlin to Vienna, from Vienna to Prague, 
to Warsaw and further. It had to be stopped. We in London do not want this to 
go on, nor do Indians in Delhi. From the Viceroy’s point of view, we have to 
remember that he had to act very swiftly. India was in danger and he had a duty 
to perform in seeing that it was safeguarded. One of the minor benefits we get 
from the sufferings connected with the present emergency is a little growth of 
sympathy with the Indians themselves- That cascade of orders which come from 
the vote office of the House of Commons, day after day, gives us some idea of 
what it means to be under regulations and subject to laws in which we have no 
hand. You cannot walk about for fear of treading on the little ant hills of bureauc- 
rats. India lives under this rule continuously. 

But the main facts are these : “India was in danger and is in danger and 
morally there could not be any wider divergence than exists between the philosophy 
of Hitler and the philosophy of Mr. Gandhi. What is the goal of the British 
policy in India ? It is Dominion Status. A great deal of unnecessary confusion has 
arisen on this matter. It is said that the definition of Dominion Status is obscure 
and out of date. I do not agree. The declaration of 1929 which is now accepted 
and confirmed by the Government itself came three years after the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. In that Imperial Conference, the meanings of words, ‘Dominion 
Status’ were set out by a master of clear statement — Lord Balfour.” 

After quoting Balfour’s statement, Mr. Benn continued, ‘T know of no definition 
that would better satisfy the demands put forward by the patriots of India than the 
definition given in the Imperial Conference of 1926 and confirmed by the Govern- 
ment of 1929, by Lord Irwin and again confirmed in the White Paper. Some people 
say why you did not put that in the Act of 1935. What is material is what is the 
trend of British policy and as to that we can all speak from our personal experience. 
No one can have sat in this House for forty years without being deeply impressed 
with the changes that have taken place. I am so deeply impressed with what has 
happened in my own life-time that I am sure that it is best to remove those 
doubts which exists in Indian minds as to what our goal is. 

Mr. Benn who was at times inaudible to the press gallery went on to say that 
there had been an advance towards freedom. He was understood to say there had 
sometimes been opposition by certain interests and sometimes there had been genuine 
caution. But in the end there had always been an acceptance of change and after 
that, always success and success came, then, that policy was agreed as the policy of 
this Commonwealth. 

There had been notable instances of this in Ireland and in South Africa, 
Lord Asquith’s Home Rule Bill for Ireland was opposed by the Conservative Party, 
but Dominion Status for Ireland was agreed to by their leaders in the Treaty of 
1922. On that basis, Eire stood today by her own free will in a position of 
neutrality without any voice raised in criticism. 

He did not know what more freedom conld be enjoyed than that, but the 
case of South Africa was even more striking. There was the Boer War, “a costly 
and foolish endeavour opposed by everybody of good sense”. 

One of the first things he remembered when he entered the House in 1906 
was a youthful Under-Secretary explaining to the House the terms of the 
Transvaal constitution. Among the speeches that were made in opposition was one 
by the then recently returned leader of the Cpposition who denounced the constitu- 
i^n and described it as ‘an experiment, the most reckless experiment ever tried’. 
He was replied to — I am quoting from the official record— by Sir Campbell 
Bannerman who declared that the speech just made was one of the most ‘unworthy, 
provocative and mischievous’. 

debate on Transvaal constitution, Mr. Benn mentioned 
the speech by another Cpposition speaker who asked whether we could trust anyone 
at th^ time and who asked if it would be possible to trust General Smuts. 

This was the very man Smuts who brought South Africa in on the side of 
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Britain in the War and that is the rule which past history shows to be the basis of 
the policy underlining the construction of the British Commonwealth. I believe 
sincerely that India stands on the same road. If you are asking India to make 
sacrifices which she is being asked to make, surely she is entitled to be assured 
that the cause for which this country is fighting is also her cause. 

It must be remembered that we stand at the bar of world opinion. It is up 
to prove before the world that we are sincere in the professions we make. 

Lord Linlithgow had made practical suggestions. He suggests that in order 
that Indian public opinion and efibrts should be associated with the Government in 
the course of the War, Princes and major political parties should nominate candidates 
from whom he would select advisors. 

That may be good or it may be a worthless offer. It is impossible to say. It 
may be no more than a committee to organise a fete or it may be something of 
real authority and partnership. If it is the first, then Indian leaders have a right 
to reject it, but if it is the second then I think they should consider it. 

I believe that in the existing Council the Viceroy has the power to nominate 
Ministers without portfolio. It is not possible that members of these panels put 
forward by the major interest in India should form the corps from which the 
Viceroy could select. I do not know, but I am anxious that nothing should happen 
now between us and India to hinder the conduct of this righteous war. 

There was the question of the constitution of the Assembly itself. Election 
has been postponed. I believe it is five years since there has been any election to 
the Central Legislature. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn asked, ‘Tf there is any way of securing a reflection of 
what 1 believe to be India’s keen moral interest on the side of the Allies and 
this country. From the Indian side there is the danger that any makeshift might 
perhaps be an obstacle to greater and more important fundamental changes later. 

Mr. Benn referred to the setting up in London of an imperial war cabinet 
and said “if you are going to have Prime Ministers from the Dominions in London 
you should have representatives of Princes and others here in London so that they 
may associate themselves with the conduct of the war. In this suggestion and 
especially in the first suggestion put forward by the Viceroy I think it is possible 
that we may find what the Viceroy called the germ of fuller and broader 
association.” 

With regard to the amendment of the 1935 Act Mr. Benn said : “That is 
admitted to be necessary by the Viceroy in the White Paper and it is far the 
most important thing. It is suggested in the White Paper that nothing could be 
done in this matter until after war. That no legislation could be passed in this 
house until after the war I agree. Mr. Gandhi says so and I agree. But we have 
before our eyes the example of 1917 when in the middle of the war Mr. Montagu 
went to India and laid the foundation for the Act of 1919. 

When you read those reports you would see in the introduction that the 
presence of Commission in India did nothing to hinder India’s part in the war. 
Indeed the presence of the Commission in India did a great deal to stimulate India’s 
support which we sorely needed ; in preparation all these things are painstaking 
and difficult but necessary. We ourselves have to do some very hard thinking 
but here 1 would quote the proverb with which I am sure Sir Samuel Hoare 
will agree and which I might offex to Sir John Anderson also “fine words butter 
no parsnip.” We have to decide where we stand and how far we are prepared 
to go and what we are willing to do to make a reality of the freedom of India. 

Going on to refer to defence, Mr. Benn said : “The question of defence in 
India does not stand where it did in 1930. We need the maximum of effort that 
India can make. We have improved it by an enlarged contribution that is or 
will be forthcoming as a result of the Chatfield Committee’s report. We will not 
get the maximum contribution unless Indian responsibility and goodwill is behind 
it. Finally it must not be supposed that India is not affected by decision on 
foreign affairs made in this house. This was especially the case regarding policy 
in the Far East. If there were some way in which her opinion could be given 
weight, I feel sure that it would add clearly to the strength of our foreign policy. 

Mr. Benn went on to refer to the minority problem in India, stating : “India 
is not the only country that has a minority problem. Every country has one but 
some have solved the problem and some have not. Canada has solved hers and 
South Africa has solved the racial problem. I look forward to the day when we 
shall see a United Ireland. In the same way but on a much more massive scale 
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India has a minority problem* I should say, therefore, that when the conference 
comes, the Hindu-Moslem problem must be solved by India itself. We require a 
conference truly representative of all India. I think it might meet in India and 
the task of any delegation we sent there should be in broad terms to set the seal 
on any agreement which Indians themselves may come to. Turning to the deadlock 
in India, Mr, Benn said that it was a very serious thing for us and added : We 
stand before the world and a deadlock in the growth of self-Government in India 
is extremely damaging to our prestige and I hope the Government is fully conscious 
that it is necessary to make an effort to end that deadlock. Also it is a problem 
for Indian leaders. Those eight provinces rank with many European states. You 
have Congress Ministries and you have Governors. The Governor has many safe- 
guards. Two years ago when the Congress were invited to form ministries they 
hesitated because they wanted assurance against safe-guards being used. No 
assurance was given but safe-guards have not been used. They were paper safe- 
guards. The conference of Eesponsible Government induced a sense of responsibility 
that made it totally unnecessary to safe-guards. 

Continuing Mr. Benn said Indian leaders in these Provinces have set in motion 
policies and schemes in harmony with the spirit of their own people. They have 
done that for those who elected them to those governments. No one is asking 
them to relinquish the task and everyone desires them to continue in their 
responsibility. If they find it necessary to abandon those who sent them to 
discharge those duties it is a very serious decision for them to take. India is 
asked to enter this war beside Great Britain and France. When India asks for 
a definition of our war aims and we describe them as the defence of our interests 
I think that is not only foolish but untrue. We care about our interests but 
what do neutrals care about them. Yet, if our war aim is the defence of a great 
principle you can rally not only India but the whole world to it. And that is 
what it is. We are defending freedom for ourselves and for India and in fact she 
is defending freedom for herself and others weaker than she. Herr Hitler stands 
for everything that Indiana hate—bureaucracy, centralised and brutal, suppression 
of religious thought, subjugation of native culture, domination of race under 
subjugation of war and deification of brutal force. How can India do anything true 
to her own ideals but fight against it ? 

It is not only that India is asked to come to the side of Britain. That is only 
a partial statement. She is asked to come to the rescue of our country in this 
matter and save ourselves and others as well. I think of all those now voiceless 
victims inside Nazi prisons. I think of millions of Poles, Austrians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Socialists and Christians. It is their heart that beats when they hear that 
some champion of the freedom they have lost is on the move. When they make 
that appeal to India I do not believe that leaders of Indian opinion can forget 
that ideal. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s Speech 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I have very aften confronted each other in the field 
of Indian debate. We have sometimes disagreed and very strongly disagreed. To- 
night in the debate that should assuage, rather than stimulate bitterness, let us 
for a few moments look back upon the occasions on which we have agreed. I very 
well remember one of them wnen he and I some eight or nine years ago in the 
House were defending Lord "’rwin from criticism of those who said he ought not 
to have had conversations with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Benn and I took the view and 
I believe we take it still, that when political opponents meet, it is better not to 
regard Government as holy of holies into which only orthodox dare enter. I am 
sure that he and I are agreed that to-day it is a matter of satisfaction that the 
Viceroy should see leaders of the principal parties concerned, even most extreme 
leaders— even my fellow old Harrovian Pandit Nehru. Let me say in passing what 
remarkable institution must be my old school which in the course of a single 
generation has produced Lord Baldwin, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the present 
First Lord of Admiralty. I must not be drawn aside into meditations upon old 
school tie but must go back and I do so with great pleasure to the eloquent, 
sympathetic and helpful sneech to which we have just listened. 

Since Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I last took part in these Indian debates, 
many events of staggei’ing importance have taken place in the world. Catastrophes 
have come upon us ; hopes have been frustrated ; disillusionment has been common : 
evil has triumphed in many parts of the habitable globe. It has been a black 
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picture but black as that picture has been, there have at any rate been some bright 
corners. There has been India. In the world of tumult, there has been this great 
sub-continent of 350 million souls at peace within its boundaries. At a time when 
democracies were being destroyed in Europe, we have seen eleven great demo- 
cratic Governments come into being in India and join their forces with democratic 
peoples of the world. This ought surely to be grounds for great satisfaction to 
every member of the House. 

Four years ago, there were some who honestly thought that Provincial Govern- 
ment would be a failure. They asked us over and over again in the long Indian 
debates ; ‘Will these Governments be able to maintain their stability ? Will they 
be able to control their finances ? Will they be able, most important of all, to 
maintain law and order for millions of human beings to whom they will be res- 
ponsible ? I am glad to think that if some of our hopes were dupes at any rate 
most of our fears would have proved to be liars and that to-day we can claim that 
in a world in which there have been a great many constitutional crashes in recent 
years there stands out this great constitutional success of Provincial Autonomy in 
India. It was with this background of the Indian achievement that on September 3 
of this year, India and the British Commonwealth of Nations were faced with war. 
The crisis found India united in its determination to resist brute force and in the 
realisation that danger was a common danger threatening every part of the British 
Commonwealth of nations. It was in face of this unity that the Viceroy who, 
during the whole course of his career in India and during many years that he was 
occupied in the Joint Select Committee in this country, showed whole-hearted 
and sincere desire for Indian good-will and co-operation. It was at this moment 
that he took the steps with the object of availing himself to the full of this united 
feeling in India and this common purpose that should bind India and the rest 
of the countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

As Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, the Viceroy first had a series of interviews 
with the leaders of Indian opinion and as a result of those interviews he made two 
definite proposals. The first was rather in the nature of a pledge. It was a clear 
and definite statement that at the end of the war, there would be a consideration 
of the constitutional problem in the light of the experience of recent years. Second- 
ly, with a view to availing himself of Indian advice and with the intention of bring- 
ing Indian leaders within his confidence, he suggested that a Consultative Com- 
mittee should be formed to discuss with him many problems arising out of the 
war and to bring him into the closest and most constant contact with the trend 
of Indian opinion. 

I will say a word about both these proposals. The proposal regarding the 
Consultative Committee was made with the full desire to obtain the greatest possible 
co-operation with the principal bodies of Indian public opinion. The Congress^ ad- 
mittedly the greatest party in India, rejected it. Non-Congress India, representing, 
many millions of Indians, substantially accepted it. It may be asked, would it not 
have been possible for the Viceroy to have gone further and made some kind of 
proposal that would have avoided this division of opinion between Congress and 
non-Congress India ? This is the first question, and it is a very important 
to which, I wonld invite the attention of the House. , If the members are to 
follow its implications, they must recall to their minds some of the most important 
discussions that took place over the Government of India Act. They centered 
round the pledge of Dominion Status and the aim of the Indian policy. These 
pledges, as Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, were repeated time after time. They 
were reaffirmed in very precise terms in the speech with which I introduced the 
second reading of the Government of India Bill. I made it clear, and I make 
it clear again to-day, that we stood by Lord Irwin’s pledge and that when we 
spoke of Dominion Status, we meant what we said and did not mean some 
system of Government that deprived India of full status of equality with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth. 

There are no two kinds of Dominion Status as some people seem to think. 
The Dominion Status that we contemplated was Dominion Status which has been 
described by Mr. Wedgw’ood Benn—Dominion Status of 1926. I went on to state 
that Dominion Status is not a prize that is given to a deserving community but is 
the recognition of the facts that actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India 
— and in my view the sooner they exist the better the aim of our policy will 
be achieved. If there are difficulties in the way they are not of our making. They 
are inherent in the many divisions between the classes and communities in the 
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great sub-continent. It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these 
divisions just as it should be our aim to help Indians in their task. So far are we 
from wishing to divide and govern that we regard these divisions as a calamity and 
are ready to do our utmost to remove them We have shown our good faith in the 
matter. We showed it when we made the Communal Award. At that time, 
supposing we had wished to divide and conquer, we might very well have said’ 
‘Settle your own communal differences first. Until you have settled them, there 
can be no constitutional advance.’ We did not take that course but at great risk 
to ourselves and in the face of much criticism we made the Communal Award 
without which Provincial Autonomy would have been impossible. 

But in spite of our Award, these divisions still exist and until they are 
removed, we have responsibilities to the minorities that we cannot repudiate. That 
was our position in 1935 and it is our position to-day. ^ We wish to see these 
divisions removed but we shall never get them removed, if we shut our eyes to 
their existence and refuse to admit that they are there. It is these divisions that 
have made so difficult the task of setting up responsible Government at the centre 
and of achieving the great ideal of an All India Federation, 

The Princes are afraid of domination by British India, the Moslems are firmly 
opposed to a Hindu Majority at the Centre. The Depressed classes and other 
minorities genuinely believe that responsible Government, meaning a Government 
dependent on the Hindu Majority, will sacrifice their interests. These anxieties 
still exist. 1 wish they did not. But as long as they exist, it is impossible for the 
Government to accept the demand for immediate and full responsibility at the 
Centre on a particular date. 

If we did so, we should be false to the pledges that time after time we have 
given in the most solemn words to the Muslims, other minorities and the European 
community. It may be said, supposing that full and immediate responsibility 
at the Centre is impossible, are there not other steps that could be taken to show 
our good faith and to make clear to India that that goal is just as much in our 
minds to-day as it was when we made those pledges four years ago ? Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn himself made a number of these suggestions this afternoon and I will 
try to deal with them. 

Firstly, let me disabuse him of the idea which I think ho held that wc are 
contemplating in the near future an Imperial War Cabinet in London and that in 
it India ought to be represented by more than a single representative. At present 
there is no intention to set up an Imperial War Cabinet of that kind. If and 
when the time comes, I will certainly remember the observations he has made on 
the subject and I imagine they will be given extremely careful attention. 

Next he spoke on the project that has been discussed more than once before. 
He asked : Would it not be possible to introduce into the Viceroy’s Council 
political leaders who would hold portfolios in certain of the great Departments ? 
As I have said, this is not a new proposal. I remember it being made during the 
joint discussions of the Joint Select Committee. 

I think the leader of the opposition himself made it at one time. We went 
fully into it then and at that time we found ourselves confronted by certain 
difficulties in the way of its adoption. I do not enumerate those difficulties 
to-night. 

I wish to close no door ; I wish to explore every possibility within the ambit 
of the Government of India Act. I agree with very much of what Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn said as to the impossibility of having constitutional reform by stages in 
wartime or contemplating another Government of India Act when wc are in the 
throes of this terrible struggle. I do not elaborate the difficulties that are inherent 
in a suggestion of this kind. 

He knows them as well as I do. But so far as the British Government are 
concerned, we see no reason why provided that difficulties are remembered, this 
proposal should not be very carefully considered. 

The second of the Viceroy’s proposals was the proposal of the Consultative 
Comnaittee. As Mr. Wedgwood Benn said the Consultative Committee may mean 
anything or nothing. It may merely be a device for sidetracking the Opposition or 
it may be an attemi)t to obtain real co-operation. 

The Congress, in my view, with undue haste has assumed that the Viceroy’s 
Consultative Committee means nothing ; that it is merely a device for the purpose 
of postponing constitutional advance. The Princes and the Moslems and other 
parties do not take this view. They believe that a body of this kind can be of real 
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value to India and that, if it is set up, it will prove to be a further step towards 
and not away from responsible Government* 

I feel that the Congress have been too hasty in their repudiation of this 
proposal. Let them and other political leaders clear up any doubts that they have 
as to the scope of its vrorking and personnel that would be members of it. If they 
do, I believe they will find that it is the definite intention of the Viceroy to take 
Indian political leaders into his confidence on many problems that arise out of the 
conduct of the war and that it is his convinced belief that if Indian leaders of 
different parties and communities in British India and Indian India meet to discuss 
these manifold questions, their advice will carry the greatest possible weight with 
the Indian Executive ; and perhaps, even more important, that their meetings by 
bringing together divergent interests will materially help to provide that basis of 
agreement among Indians themselves which is essential to^ swift constitutional 
advance. I believe that the great possibilities of consultation of this kind have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. If they are fully used— and I give an undertaking that the 
Viceroy is anxious to make the fullest use of them — they may well prove to be the 
bridge that is needed to carry Indians over the great divide of communal bitterness 
that at present stands chiefly in the way of constitutional advance.^ If it be the 
case that these wartime meetings will make easier constitutional discussions that 
will take place after the war, what a calamity it would be, if for some reason or 
other, they were not started. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn spoke of the discussions that took place in the last war 
on the subject of the constitution. He mentioned the Montagu-Chelmsford discussions 
and asked whether it would be possible for discussions of that kind to take place in 
the course of this war. 1 do not wish to give a final answer but I would point out 
that in certain respects the situation to-day differs a good deal from the situation 
at the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford discussions. The issues had not then become 
so bitter as they have to-day. I am thinking more particularly of the communal 
issue. Further, at any rate at the beginning of a war, it seems to me impossible 
for discussions of that kind to take place. The Montagu Chelmsford discussions 
only took place, I think, three years after the beginning of the last war. As I have 
said, however, I would rather not give a final answer to-night on a point of that 
kind. Nor indeed would I give a final answer on another question Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn has raised, namely, that there should be a general election in India. At any 
rate, at the beginning of a war a general election would seem to me to be almost 
impossible. In India, officials are working night and day on war work. Moreover, 
there would be the fact that communal feelings would, I am sure, be very much 
aroused in an election and while again I do not want to dogmatise and use terms 
like ‘'never” and “in no circumstances”, I would say that as things are to-day, a 
general election to the Central legislature would, in my opinion, be impossible. 

To come back to the broad question of consultation. The Viceroy has not 
tied himself dowm to the exact methods of this consultation. It is essentially a 
question to be settled between him and the political leaders. I am able to state 
that he is ready to discuss the method and details with the leaders and he proposes 
without delay to send invitations to meet him for these discussions. Until these 
and other discussions take place, I claim that it would be a blunder of the 
first magnitude to take up an irrevocable position. Let the Indian leaders weigh 
these possibilities. Let them meet and discuss them once again with the 
Viceroy. And let them also ponder once again upon the alternatives. 

As regards the alternative of direct and immediate responsibility at the Centre. 
I hope I will convince the House that in the present circumstances, it is impossible 
to accept an alternative of that kind. I come to another alternative and 1 would 
ask the Indian leaders seriously once again to ponder upon it. I wish, indeed, that 
I had not to make any reference to it at all. It is the alternative of non-cooperation, 
an alternative under which the Indian Congress goes its own way and the British 
Government and the minority communities in India go theirs. If it came to this 
issue, we should have no choice. The King-Emperor’s Government must be carried 
on and it would be carried on with efficiency, with strength and with justice. We, 
like any other Government in similar circumstances, would give the Viceroy our 
full support. But let every man of goodwill in India and Great Britain contemplate 
the waste that such a chapter of non-co-operation would mean. There would be a 
waste of all our constitutional efforts with these ^ many years of Round Table 
Conferences, Joint Select Committees and debates in this House. There would be 
the waste of all the effort we have made to bring to an end the grim chapters of 
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non-co-operation and to make it easier for the Indians and the British to work 
together towards the solution of these great problems 

When I went to the India Office, I found non-co-operation in full blast. 
During four years that I was the Secretary of Slate like Mr. Wedgwood Benn who 
was my predecessor, almost my sole effort was to bring the Biilish and the Indians 
together and to put an end to this chapter of wasted effort and miserable controversy. 
I hoped that when the Act come into force, this chanter would be brought to 
an end. But it is here now in the face of the greatest crisis that has ever 
confronted the world, a crisis in which our danger is India’s and India’s danger 
ours, in which our determination to set up a new and better order in the world 
is as great as India’s and India’s is as great as ours. Tlicre is a grave risk of 
our drifting into a position in which we shall be wrangling with each other instead 
of fighting the enemy on the common front. 

I am told, though I can scarcely believe it, that it is being said in some 
quarters in India that the British Government is sc-vching for a conflict. I 
repudiate that suggestion with all the power I have. 'Ihc Biiiisli Government wants 
co-operation and not conflict, the British Government wants to see the aim of its 
policy achieved and conditions realised in which India can take its true place in 
the British Commonwealth of free peoples. Non-co- 0 [>er:ition may put the clock 
back for years. "Whether its promoters desire it or not, non-co-operation leads to 
Civil Disobedience, to breaches ot Law and Onler ami to a vicious circle of riot 
and repression from which we had hoped to have escaped for c\cr. Until these 
things actually happen, I will not believe that they are going to har>pcn. I shall 
continue to believe that when these great peo^des of our own and the i^eoples of 
India are faced with a common danger and inspired with a common ideal, non- 
co-operation of any large section of a community would be a <‘alamity and futility 
of the first magnitude. Millions of Indians in British and in the States agree 
with this view. They wish to co-operate with ns just as much as wp wish to work 
with them. And the Congress party itself— -T quote words of Mr. Gandhi spoken 
three days ago, ‘wanted to help Britain by giving her inoial support, which was 
its speciality. The Congress would not give this unless it was clear that Britain’s 
morality was wholly sound.’ 

I claim that our position is as sound as a bell. In good faith and perfect 
sincerity, we have started India on the greatest constitutional experiment that the 
world had ever seen. We have long ago set aside imncrialislic ambitions. We 
believe that our mission in the world is not to govern other i)eopIc but to help 
other people to govern themselves. It was in this spirit that Parliament passed 
a series of great acts which gave the dominions their free constitution. It was in 
this spirit that we passed the Government of India Act of ltK]5 and under which, 
of our own free will, we transferred wide authority to the Indian Government. It 
is in this spirit that we intend to administer the act and during the war to do 
our utmost to remove the divisions that stand in the way of its full achievement. 
And when the war ends, and ends victoriously as a result of the Empire’s united 
efforts, we mean to proceed at once to deal with the constitutional diilicultics that 
have emerged in the experience of recent years. Non-co-operation and non-co- 
operation alone will stop this swift and steady progress. For those of us who have 
devoted years of our lives to the building of the new constitution, often at some 
risk to ourselves, for those of us who are thrilled by the antiquity of the Indian 
civilisation, for those of us who are proud of the common effort that Indians and 
we have made to give India a unique position in the continent of Asia, another 
chapter of strife, controversy and non-co-operation would come as a great human 
tragedy. Such a breach in the common front would be a repiuliation at one of 
the gravest moments in the world’s history of the (‘all to both of us to resist the 
aggressor, to fight brute force and to build up a new better order in the world in 
which we and Indians can go about oiir lawful vocations without the peril that now 
walks by day and night in so many parts of this suffering world. 

It was not-I quote the Prime Minister’s weighty words of October 12— with 
any vindictive purpose that we embarked on the war but simply in defence of 
freedom. It is not alone freedom of small nations that is at stake. There is also 
in jeopardy the peaceful existence of great Britain, the Dominions, India, the rest 
of the British Empire, France and indeed of all freedom loving nations. Whatever 
may be the issue of the present struggle, and in whatever way it may be brought 
to conclusion, the world will not be the same world that we have known before. 
Looking to the future we can see deep changes will inevitably leave their mark on 
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every field of men’s thought and actions and if humanity is to guide aright the 
new forces that will be in operation all nations will have their part to play. In 
this new world India has a great part to play, perhaps in area the greatest of any 
Asiatic country, a great part also in the British commonwealth of nations, for 
it will be an outward and visible sign that with us there is no racial discrimination. 
It has a great part also to play in the world at large, for India should stand out 
as a model of a League of Nations from which war has for generations been 
banished and the rule of law and justice firmly set. With this great hope before 
us, let us once and for all abandon the barren paths of non-co-operation and 
help each other to win the war and to win peace and in this double victory to 
take steps towards the fruition of India’s hopes. 

Statements on Sir Hoare’s Declaration 

(1) Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement 

I have read Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech with the attention it deserves. I 
appreciate the conciliatory tone behind it. It makes it, therefore, embarrassing for 
me to produce what may appear to be a jarring note. But even as he speaks 
from a sense of duty I hope I shall receive the same credit. Has Dominion Status 
for India any meaning unless it is synonymous with independence ? Has the India 
of his imagination the right to secede from the Commonwealth ? I like the declara- 
tion that the British have shed imperialistic ambition. Will he allow the people 
of India to judge for themselves whether in reality that ambition has been shed ? 
If it is, the proof of it should be forthcoming even before India is statutority 
declared independent. 

When the protection of minorities is pleaded against the declaration required 
by the Congress, the great pronouncement made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds unreal. 
What the Congress has asked is not any sounding of Indian opinion but a 

declaration of Britain’s intention. I have endeavoured to show that there is no 
such thing as real minorities in India whose rights can be endangered by India 
becoming independent. With the exception of the Depressed Classes there is 
no minority which is not able to take care of itself. I observe that Sir Samuel 
Hoare has mentioned the Europeans also as a minority. The very mention of 
Europeans, in my opinion, condemns the cry of the interest of minorities. But 
the protection of minorities, whatever they are, is common cause between the 
British Government and the Congress. I would like the British Government to 

remember that there is every prospect of Congress India, to use Sir Samuel’s 
phrase, being a hopeless minority. I like Sir Samuel’s division of India into 
Congress and non-Congress. And if non-Congress India contains not merely the 
Princes but the people of Princes’ India, all the Mussalmans, ail those who might 
be represented by the Hindu Mabasabha and others who refuse to be classified 
as part of Congress India, it is Congress India which will be in danger of a 
non-Congress majority. And the Congress has got to make good its position even 
though it may represent a minority wholly unarmed, partly by outside force but 
largely by its own will. 

I am glad that Sir Samuel Hoare has declared that the present British 

policy is to be judged iu the moral scales suggested by me. I venture to suggest 

that if Sir Samuel’s speech is the last word on behalf of the British Government, 
British political morality will be found wanting. Sir Samuel has laughed at non- 
cooperation as a barren doctrine. I am convinced that it is not as barren as he 
thinks. It has proved its worth in the eyes of millions of Indians and will do so 
again if the Congress remains truly non-violent, as I hope it will. The Congress 
decision is an imperative call of duty. It puts both the Congress and the British 
Government on their trial. Nothing but good will come out of it if both will play 
the game. 


Rajendra Prasad’s Statement 

Interviewed on the House of Commons debate on India, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, the Co7igress President said : 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement represents my reaction to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech in the House of Commons and it is hardly necessary for me to say much 
more. Because we were in doubt whether the freedom and democracy we were 
asked to help in securing for other countries were intended for us also, we wanted 
a clear declaration of the British aims and application of them. We have been 
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told in effect that we cannot be promised that freedom and democracy, because we 
have our own internal differences. The problem of the protection of minorities has 
been brought out as a difficulty in the way of India's advance tp freedom. I do 
not ignore or minimise it. But may I ask when has the British Government 
offered to Indians that it will accept a constitution which Indians, including, of 
course, the minorities will frame for themselves. 

Let the British Government throw on Indians the responsibility of producing 
an agreed constitution without any interference from outside and promise to give 
statutory effect to it when produced. That will be a genuine offer. 'Without it, 
all talk of protection of minorities looks like an excuse for perpetuating the ‘status 
quo.’ The mention of Europeans as a minority recalls the discussions for safeguar- 
ding British interests, Indians should not be blamed if they regard the plea in 
favour of minorities as a screen for protecting British inteiests. 

The Congress insists on a charter of independence to be framed by a 
constituent assembly of representatives selected on universal franchise. But those 
who are prepared to accept dominion status may well ask— -is dominion status of 
1926 mentioned by Sir Samuel Hoare the same or something different from what 
is provided by the Statute of Westminster ? Why has he fought shy of men- 
tioning the Statute of Westminster ? 

Behind all the conciliatory words of Sir Samuel Hoare, there is clear intention 
not to give full responsible government — ^not to speak of independence -to India 
even at the end of the war. Let the British Government realise that India is not 
to be satisfied by a promise of gradual advance by stages. She wants full freedom 
and the right to frame her own constitution. 

Indian Debate in House of Lords 

Lord Samuel and Lord Zetland an the War Situation and India, 

In the House of Lords, on the 2ml. November 1935) Lord Samuel after 
dealing with the war situation and M. Molotov’s speech said, T now return to the 
subject of India on which many must teel grave concern. The matter has been 
discussed fully in the House of Commons and I trust this House will think it 
not inappropriate that it should be discussed here also, it being the desire of all to 
say nothing which will embarrass the Government in the difficult negotiations in 
which they are engaged. On the contrary, some observations made here may even 
be of assistance. Lord Samuel added, it is desirable to emphasise not only on 
matters whereon there have been disagreements between the Government of India 
and His Majesty’s Government on the one hand and the Congress party on the 
other, but also to point out points of agreement 'which are numerous and 
important. 

In the first place, on the supreme issue of the moment— opposition to 
Hitlerism— there is complete agreement between Indian opinion and the views in 
this country. If India thought that in this war we are wi’ong on merits and if their 
sympathies were with our opponents then, indeed, it would be a most grave 
matter. The contrary is the case. Hitlerism is the very antithesis of Hinduism 
with its creed of^ non-violence. The only resemblance is that Hitler is a 
vegetarian. But politically, he (Hitler) was highly carnivorous and Indian opinion 
recognises that and it is unanimous in the detestation of the underlying ideas of 
the Nazi creed. On the merits of the great issue before the world India is as 
whole-heartedly with this country as Australia and New Zealand, and as Canada 
has been so strikingly shown to be by the elections in Quebec. 

It is now agreed in principle that India shall have Dominion Status, and 
the disagreement is as to^ when and how. Questions are raised now from the 
Indian side whether Dominion Status is adequate. 

There was general agreement on the principle of federation for India. I 
journeyed thimgh India for some months last year and found that while in no 
quarters were the Eederal proposals in the Act of 1939 approved in all particulars 
opposed on important points, everybody agreed that somehow there should 
be a federation for I^ia with me Central Government resting on the representation 
of the people. Mr. Gandhi said to me, and I think said in public, ‘Federation, 
yes, but not this federation.’ 

, j, ^9 while there is general agreement in principle on this important matter there 
IS division as to the form and powers to be embodied in the Federal Constitution. 

Next, there IS agreement between the British Government and the Congress as 
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to tlie need for carefully provided justice for minority communities. The Congress 
recognises that the communal problem is a real problem, not to be brushed aside, 
but one which requires to be patiently settled. 

There is agreement with respect to the Provincial Government. Almost 
everywhere I found people concurred that the provincial constitutions have been 
working with success. The British Governors of provinces may not approve all 
that has been done, but they have no reason to complain of the general attitude 
of their Ministries. The safe-guards inserted, because of the fear of chaos in the 
provinces, have never had to be employed and the Viceroy, in the White Paper 

recently published, pays a warm tribute to the success of provincial Ministries. 

On the other hand, the Ministries themselves had no cause to complain of 
the Governors and I heard when I was there no word from any quarter that ^ there 

has been any improper interference with the working of the constitutions in the 

provinces, so that there is over a large sphere broad basis of agreement. 

The complaint is made by the Congress that while the British Government 
agree to Dominion Status in principle, they take no steps to give effect to or 

implement it in practice. Siv Samuel fioare has said that pledges had been made 
time after time that Dominion Status was the aim of the Indian policy. The 
Viceroy, in the White Paper, says we are working to the end that India may 
attain her due place amongst the great Dominions and he quotes this statement. 
‘The natural issue of the Indian progress is the attainment of Dominion Status.’ 
The aim— the issue— is almost something in the future. The last quotation was 
from a statement made by the present Foreign Secretary, then Lord Irwin, and 
the date was 1929— ten years ago. 

Year after year goes by and this policy which is declared the goal, the end, 
the aim, is not in fact carried into effect and Indian political leaders see the best 
years of their lives go by and they are still in the phase of struggle. 

I may be permitted to use the familiar quotation, ‘man never is but always 
to be blessed.* It is like some mountain climber who sees what he takes to be 
the summit before him and when he reaches the top of the ridge after much effort 
sees that the summit lies farther beyond, and again when he struggles on to a 
further ridge the goal is still out of his grasp. 

The Government say that if only Indians could agree among themselves on 
the outstanding questions as between the communities and between the Congress 
party and the States, at once Dominion Status could be brought into effect. But 
that in substance means that Moslems are to have veto on the introduction of 
Dominion Status. Mohammedan India is not eager for federation. They are 
rather apprehensive of the possible results of federation and they are not pressing 
for Dominion Status. It is natural for them to say to the Hindus, ‘Unless you 
can concede all we want, we will refuse an agreement and if we refuse an 
agreement the British Government say they will not introduce Dominion Status’. 

Consequently the present policy of His Majesty’s Government leads to the 
conclusion that the final decision is left with the Moslems, that would mean one- 
fourth of the population of India is to decide the future of India rather than three- 
fourth. Such a situation may easily become a permanent deadlock and it is not 
surprising that the Congress suspects that that is the intention. 

All of us in this House, I think, understand the Moslem position and sym- 
pathise with that. Undoubtedly Great Britain has duties towards Moslems of India. 
We cannot wash our hands of the question and say that their future is no concern 
of ours. And it is the case that friction is serious between Hindu and Moslem 
communities. When I was there last year I was told by almost everyone that in 
most places friction was worse in recent years between Moslems and Hindus than 
earlier. That is not so everywhere. In great States like Hyderabad and Mysore 
the question is quiescent, thanks mainly to the wise policy of the Princes and their 
able ministers, but over greater part of India it is almost chronic sometimes acute 
and dangerous. The minorities must be protected in their rights, and if the 
minorities have rights, so also have the majorities. It is the fundamental problem 
of democracy in countries of mixed population how to reconcile the principle of 
Government by majority vote with securing liberties of minority communities. 

In a country which is homogeneous or substantially so like Britain or France 
or which has become homogeneous like the United States, the question does not 
arise ; but in those, where there are several different race of religions or communities 
within the same geographical areas as in many States of Eastern Europe, like 
Palestine or India, then there is a great problem which prevents democratic in- 
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stitutions from working at all. You have conflict of two principles ; has the 
majority the right to decide on main issues ? It has, we believe, in a democracy. 
On the other hand, have the members of the minority communities right to be 
protected? They have. But if the two principles clash what then ? 

There is in India the further complication of States. The Princes have their 
treaty rights and it is obviously a sound ])rinciple of Government that treaties must 
be respected. But if the Princes have treaty rights their peoples have moral rights 
and we cannot say that the eighteenth or early nineteenth century treaties are to be 
allowed to block for all time the develo]nncut of modern institutions, and I do not 
think that the Princes themselves would claim it. 

There, in relation to the Princes’ rights, peoples’ rights, ^ majority rights and 
minority rights, we must reach a conclusion that both sets of rights must be res- 
pected. How the two can be reconciled is the task of resourceful statesmanship. 

It appears to me that recently His j\Iaiesty s Government here and in India 
have not shown sufficient zeal and energy in tackling these dillicult problems. They 
have been rather too much content to let matters drift. I believe the present 
Viceroy himself, as far as Federation is conderned, is most eager and has been 
most eager to secure a solution and devoted himself wdtli much persistency to 
achieving that. He recognised that in order to achieve Dominion Status and 
Federation it is necessary to solve the problem of minoiilics. He has been engaged 
in long and difficult negotiations. 

The outbreak of the war has been held necessarily to I'lostpone these negotia- 
tions. I rather suspect that the postponement owing to war brought a sigh of 
relief from many breasts in New Delhi and perhaps Whitehall at the unexpected 
and welcome respite. All these inter-locked problems— minorities, Federation and 
Dominion Status— ought not to be postponed and the Congress is right in urging 
that the questions be taken in hand now. 

It has been assumed in many quarters that the outbreak of the war made it 
impossible even to conceive of these matters being pressed, but I do not see why 
statesmen who would be engaged in dealing’ with these Indian constitutional prob- 
lems, are not those who would be engaged in active prosecution of ^ ^var measures. 
It might well be that a group might be considering these questions in India or 
here, while others devote their energies entirely to war. 

During the last War the House will remember several of our moat embittered 
and difficult problems were settled while the War was proceeding, and it would be 
immense proof of the strength and governing ability, if while with one hand we 
were conducting a great war, with the other we were dealing with dillicult material 
problems in some parts of the Empire. 

I was glad to notice in the debate in the other House that- several speakers 
thought that after all some of these questions must be considered in the immediate 
future. I notice that Mr, Wedgwood Benn took that view and Sir Samuel ICoare 
and the Under-Secretary did not dissent from that. I regret that the White 
Paper suggests a different course. The Viceroy there has ])i' 0 i) 09 cd that the only 
step to be taken during the war was the establishment of a Consultative Group, 
the membership of which he outlined and this group, to qonle the words of the 
White Paper ‘would have as its objects the association of public interests in India 
with the conduct of war and with qiislions lelatiiig to war uc.tivilies.’ 

It appears to me impossible to draw the line" and say Unit all consideration of 
constitutional issues would be ‘ultra vires.’ The National Congress members say 
with emphasis that they are not prepared to discuss ^vliat should be the war mea- 
sures to be taken by India unless they know what share India should have in 
determining what those war measures shall be. I trust tiiat it will be possible for 
Lord Zetland to give us some guidance on that aspect. 

The White Paper does embody one definite advance. Contrary to what has been 
said hitherto, it agiees that any Agreement of the Act in respect of Federation 
should be contemplated before Federation is brought into effect, d'hat is a consider- 
able step to meet Indian opinion, I trust that the second step will he taken, name- 
ly, that all these matters shall not be post]joned until after the war but dealt with 
now. I trust the House will not be deterred from approving an action of that kind 
by the use by Mr* Gandhi and members of the Congress of the word ‘Independence’ 
as defining their true object. Mr. Gandhi has explaineil to me and others that by 
‘Independence’ he does not necessarily mean separation from the Empire, but means 
that the Indian people should have the right to determine in freedom for themselves 
what should be the future of their own country. Many of us think that if they 
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conceded that right they will unquestionably agree to continue the membership of 
the British Commonwealth on the same footing as the present Dominions, 

I cannot suppose that Mr. Gandhi or his colleagues would suggest that in 
these discussions representatives of Gieat Britain shonUr take no part. It appears to 
me essential that we should take part, first, because we have obligations to the 
Moslems and the Princes, from udii^h we cannot in honour withdraw ; secondly, 
because the future defence of India must rest in a great degree with the British 
Commonwealth. I cannot imagine that India in the near future would wish to 
undertake the immense cost for providing herself adequate defences apart from the 
British Empire. 

If she did not do so, she would run the risk of the same fate at the hands of 
one or more pf her aggressive neighbours as has befallen China. If Britain took 
part in the discussions then the tu'O sides are not very far a])art. The Viceroy in 
the White Paper statement said, T am authorised by ‘His Majesty’s Government to 
say that at the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation 
with representatives of various communities, parties and interests in India and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and co-operation in framing 
all such modifications of the 1935 Act as may seem desirable.’ 

That is not very far removed from the Constituent Assembly which the 
Congress pleaded for. It appears^to me that the difference between the two might 
be reached with no very great dimculty. If a meeting took place in India and if 
it weie fully representative of the Indian people with the present Indian Govern- 
ment, it is not unlike a Constituent Assembly, 'which the Congress desired. 

I venture to make one suggestion not, of course, expecting any immediate or 
early reply and that is ’^^hether the time has not come in connection with these 
changes that there should now be established a Privy Council in India. If a body 
modelled on our Privy Council, which is not sufficiently used here, were to be 
established in India containing leaders belonging to different sections and men not 
only in Ministerial office, but out of it, it might be easier to secure adequate dis- 
cussion on matters of interest to different communities. 

Further, it appears to me quite essential that when discussions take place at 
the end of the war on the terms of peace and arrangements to be made subsequently 
and when the Dominions, as they certainly will be, are brought into consultation, 
India should be brought into consultation on equal terms. 

Even if on that date Dominion Status has not been enacted by statute, still 
that step might be taken. It would be quite in accordance with the British ideas 
if such a measure were adopted in practice before it has been recognised in law. 

Furthermore I would urge upon the Government that they should breathe 
through their declaration of policy a conception of the new position in India and 
the future, which is not far distant for her. 

After all we sometimes do not remember that of every ten inhabitants in the 
British Empire seven are Indians. I do not see in the language of this White Paper 
and in the methods of consultation proposed the new spirit in relation to India, 
which the time requires. 

Let me say finally, I am bound to express the view that the action of the 
Congress in calling upon the Provincial Ministries to resign was wrong. It appears 
to be an error of political judgment. Although I am in general agreement with 
most of the underlying aims of the Congress, 1 think tactically they have been in 
error. Anyone, who visited the provinces as I did last year and saw the constitu- 
tions at work must feel profound satisfaction at their success. Controversies there 
have been of course and the Government by their vigorous action have aroused 
opjiosition here and there but they have already achieved a great body of beneficial 
legislation such as no bureaucratic administration could have accomplished and the 
Viceroy has paid a warm tribute to their work in the White Paper. 

That work is too important to be interrupted and thrown into confusion on 
account of political issues having nothing to do with the Provincial Governments, 
and more mature political experience would have allowed the Congress Working 
Committee to realise that this was mistaken method. 

Lord Samuel compared the action, which had been taken to the action some- 
times taken in the early history of trade unions or the gestures sometimes adopted 
in the continental Parliaments. 

It is wrong, at any time, but in India at the present moment it is doubly 
wrong when the British Empire is engaged in a life and death struggle for a 
supreme purpose with which India is in whole-hearted sympathy. They were wrong] 
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to take such action, which cannot fail to weaken in some degree the moral position 
of Great Britain and therefore hamper the conduct of war, 

I trust they will not persist in that policy, but that the provincial Governments 
in the provinces where the Congress has a majority will, after no long interval 
return to office and resume their indispensable work. I hope the Government will 
make it as easy as possible to arrive at an accommodation, and so take a further 
step forward towards the aims that we shall not mcrely^ maintain in India an 
Imperialistic rule over reluctant subjects, but succeed in enlisting the co-operation 
of a proud and self-respecting nation. 

Lord Zetland’s Speech 

Lord Zetland said that the Secretary of State for India, in these days, was 
always apt to find himself in the unhappy positon of being between the hammer 
on the left and anvil on the right. , , . 

I know quite well that the noble Marquess (Salisbury) has doubted the wisdom 
of the Act of 1935. He had always held perfectly sincere doubts as to the work- 
ability of the Act. We all respect tho sincerity of his_ beliefs. I disagreed with 
him in the early days on that matter. I disagree with him still. I am bound to 
say that on the whole the provisions of the Act under which the Ministries were 
set up in the provinces in British India have been fully justified, even by the short 
experience of three years, we have had of their working. Lord Samuel spoke about 
Federation. He has told us that in the course of his tour in India he had found 
on all sides there was agreement that the solution of the Central Government of 
India must be federal in character. I think he has told us that there were objections 
raised by different parties concerned to the particular form of Federation or some 
part thereof in the Act of 1935. Very well, he agrees that Federation is the 
necessary form of Government for the Centre, but then Lord Samuel said, ‘you 
have promised India Dominion Status. It is always coming, but has never come.’ 
‘But what,’ he asked, ‘have you done to give effect to your intention V I rather 
gather from the speech of Lord Samuel that he thought we could bring Federation 
and Dominion Status into effect to-morrow, if only we had the will to do so. 

The noble Lord spoke of the pledge given by the Foreign Secretary and said 
that the natural issue for India was the attainment of Dominion Status. But his 
comment was that that was in 1929. Does he suggest that a Federation could be 
formed before the units have come into existence ? Surely, the ])urposo of one part 
of the Act of 1935 was to create units, which would subsequently be federated 
The noble Lord may say that we took a long time in drawing up the provisions 
of the Act of 1935. We did, but if he had been a member, not only of the Joint 
Select Committee, he would realise little more clearly than he does to-day of the 
extraordinary difficulties and the complexity of the problem we have to try and 
solve. He made a refeience to the Viceroy’s statement and said the promise contained 
therein that at the end of the war he would take into consultation leaders of 
various communities and parties interested with a view to effecting such modifica- 
tions of the federal provisions as might seem desirable, was all to the good. But 
he said very little of what we are proposing to do pending the end of the war. 

I cannot agree with him if he thinks you can redraft the federal provisions 
of the Act with a view to bringing Federation into existence, while we are all 
burdened with the task of carrying on a life and death struggle. But we do agree 
that it is natural that leaders of Indian public opinion should be associated in 
some way with the Central Government during the progress of the war and it was 
with a view to biinging them into close association with the Central Government 
that we proposed a consultative body. 

That was a perfectly sincere and genuine attempt to associate leaders of 
Indian political parties with the Central Government with the conduct of the war. 

I remember observing to the house that, in my opinion, it would have three different 
advantages. Firstly, it would have enabled the Governor-General to communicate 
to leaders of political parties confidential information. Secondly, it would have 
enabled them to expreess opinions frankly to the Governor-General on their views 
of the measures the Government are proposing to take and since the whole idea 
was conceived on the assumption that there would be goodwill of both sides with 
the Governor-General and that members would have collaborated for common pur- 
pose and, as it is perfectly well-known, all of them have at heart the successful 
prosecution of war, I regarded it as^ axiomatic that the Viceroy would have 
attached the utmost worth to the views expressed by such body in such 
circumstances. The third advantage, I said, it would have as that, since the re- 
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presentatives of diflferenfc commimities would be working in close association not 
only with the Governor- General but with one another it would tend to lessen the 
differences whereby they are at present divided and would bring to the surface 
such measure of common ground as would justify us inviting them to become 
associated with the Government in even more responsible position. I regret pro- 
foundly that the proposal does not appear to have been received in India in the 
spirit wherin it was given. 

Meanwhile, these communal differences persist. I need not lay stress upon 
them. They are known to your Lordships. The manifesto of the All-India Moslem 
League as well as the manifesto of the Congress are in the White Paper and 
since then the leader of the All-India Moslem League has issued a statement, 
which appeared in the ^‘Manchester Gurdian” only two or three days ago. 

I do not want to underline the differences, but they cannot be ignored. You 
have to try somehow or other to reconcile them. What in these circumsances is 
the path of wisdom ? Surely the path of wisdom in these circumstances is to 
invite leaders in the first instance of two main communities— Hindus as represented 
by the Congress, Moslems as represented by the All-India Moslem League~to 
meet under the auspices of a neutral and discuss their differences frankly and see 
whether they cannot find some solution thereto. That is precisely "what the 
Viceroy is doing at the present moment. He has invited leaders of the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League to meet him for that very purpose and I have 
no hesitation in saying that if as a result of these discussions and consultations we 
can find a common ground on which the two great communites will work together 
then the main obstable in the way of associating leaders of political parties in the 
actual executive at the centre will have been removed. 

I need hardly say I share the regret expressed by Lord Samuel at the action 
taken by the Congress Ministries in the provinces. I agree with him that it has 
been a most unfortunate move and I believe that history will prove that it has 
been most unwise. But there it is, with it seems to me an undue haste ; while 
discussions are still proceeding, the Ministries in four of the provinces have already 
tendered resignations and the resignation of the Ministry in a fifth province is 
expected in the very near future. That will mean that the Government will be 
obliged to proclaim the breakdown of the constitution as far as the provinces are 
concerned and to take into its own hands the administration. 

There is one comment I would make on what Lord Samuel said with regard 
to this communal difficulty. He (Lord Samuel) admitted that in British India 
communal feeling had certainly not decreased in recent times, but he is apparently 
under the impression that the problem does not exist in Indian States. 

[Lord Samuel dissenting said that he was not generalising.) 

But Lord Samuel was singularly unfortunate in selecting Hyderabad as exam- 
ple, because throughout the last summer the communal question has presented a 
profound problem. It was a Hindu movement against the Moslem Government and 
for months bands of Hindus had been proceeding from other parts of India into 
Hyderabad itself in order to carry on a campaign of civil disobedience. 

The communal problem is not confined to British India, nor is it true to say 
it has not become accentuated in, at any rate, some of the Indian States during 
the past two or three years. 

Let me only say this in conclusion with regard to our war aims in India. It 
is sometimes said still in India that we arc fighting to maintain Imperialism in 
that country. If by British Imperialism is meant domination and exploitation of 
one people by another people, I say that if it ever existed, it was abandoned by 
Parliament, when it accepted the Preamble to the Act of 1919 and every step, 
which has been taken since that time, has emphasised and ratified ^ the determina- 
tion of the people of this country to work for self-government of India. 

I cannot conceive of anyone, who wished to maintain Imperialism in India in 
the sense wherein I have described, having voted for the Act of 1935, which was 
passed by a large majority by the Houses of Lords and Commons. No, our 
intentions remain what they have been ever since the Act of 1919. We are striving 
our best with all sincerity to assist in removing obstacles, which at present lie in 
the path of full fulfilment of the promises which have been made and while I 
appreciate both, the difficulties of the noble Marquess (Salisbury) in going with me 
as far as that and I appreciate the idealism of Lord Samuel, who wishes to see a 
great quickening-iip of the procession with which we are engaged. I still fi.nd from 
all my praoticg,J ^;spenence that has come to me as the Secretary of State every 
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day of the year for the past four or five years that it is no use ignoring difficulties 
in our path. What you may do is to work patiently and in all sincerity to 
remove them. 

Text of Viceregal Statement and Correspondence 

His Excellency the Viceroy issued the following statement releasing his 
correspondence with the Indian Leaders on the 5th. November 1939 

War was declared on the 3rd September. In a broadcast that night I appealed 
to all parties and all sections in India to co-operate in its prosecution. On the 
following day I saw Mr, Gandhi in Simla, and discussed the whole position freely 
with him. I similarly took immediate steps to see Mr. Jinnah as representing the 
Muslim League. Nor did I fail to see the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Thereafter the general question came for consideration before the Congress 
Working Committee of the Muslim League. The Working Committee of the 
Congress met on the 15th of September. They condemned Nazi aggression in 
decisive terms. But they postponed a final decision so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of 
India in the present and in the future, and they invited the British Government to 
declare in unequivocal terms what were their war aims and how those aims would 
apply to India, and be given effect to in the present. Mr. Gandhi, expressing his 
full agreement with the Working Committee’s statement, earmarked that he had 
been sorry to find himself alone in seeking that whatever support was to be given 
to the British should be given unconditionally. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League on the 18th September 
similarly asked, “if full, effective, and honourable co-operation of the Mussalraans 
is desired,’’ that “a sense of security and satisfaction” should be created amongst 
Muslims, and referred in particular to the position of the IMnslims in Congress 
provinces, and to the necessity for consulting the Muslims fully regarding any 
change in the existing constitution and securing their consent and ap])roval. 

I now again got in touch with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah and the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes. I decided that, given the great divcrgcm^c of view which 
clearly existed between the two major political parties in British India, I must 
satisfy myself as to the trend of feeling in the country. ^ In pursuance of that 
object I interviewed over 50 people, representing all parlies, communities, and 
interests. While those conversations were proceeding, the All-India Congress 
Committee, on the 10th of October, passed a resolution repeating the demand of the 
Working Committee for a statement by His Blajcsty’s Government of their war 
aims and peace aims, They demanded also that India shouhl be declared an 
independent nation and that present application of this status should bo given to 
the largest possible extent. 

I reported my conversations in detail to His Majesty’s Government who at a 
time of overwhelming pressure have been devoting the closest attention to the 
problems of India. It was in the light of profound consideration and long discus- 
sion that on the 18th October I made a declaration on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government. That declaration emphasized first that Dominion Status remained the 
goal for India ; second, that His Majesty’s Government were prepared to reconsider 
the scheme of the present Act at the end of the war in consultation with leaders of 
opinipn in India ; third, that His Majesty’s Government attached importance to 
associating public opinion in India with the prosecution of the war, and that for 
that purpose they contemplated the formation of a Consultative Group the details 
of which were to be settled after I had further consulted with party leaders. 

The announcements in my statement are of great importance. Their impor- 
tance has been belittled, but they represent points of real substance. The 
debates in Parliament which followed the publication of my statement 
brought out another important point— the readiness of His Majesty’s Government 
if certain conditions were secured, to associate Indian opinion in a still closer and 
more responsible manner with the conduct of the war by a temporary expansion of 
the Governor- General’s Executive Council. But the reception in British India both 
of my declaration and of the subsequent debates in Parliament was, so far as the 
Congress was concerned, definitely hostile. The Congress Working Committee on 
the^ 26th of October passed a resolution to the effect that my declaration was 
entirely unsatisfactory, and called upon the Congress Ministries in the Provinces to 
resign. The Muslim League on the same day asked that certain doubts should be 
removed, and complete clarification of the declarations secured, subject to which 
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they empowered their president, if fully satisfied, “to give an assurance of co- 
operation and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the British 
Government for the purpose of prosecution of the war.” 

I next invited Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and Mr. Jinnah to come to 
see me on November 1, and we discussed the whole position with them frankly. 
I had already in my previous conversations discussed with them, as with almost all 
my visitors, from various aspects the possibility of an expansion of the Governor- 
General’s Council. I now told them that if in regard to association at the centre, 
we had been unable to go further than the Consultative Group it was because of 
the lack of prior agreement between the major communities snch as would 

contribute to harmonious working in the centre. I added that the manifestoes 
issued on 22nd October by the Congress Working Committee and the Muslim 
League had shown only too clearly the gulf that existed between the attitude of 
these two great parties. 

I begged ri^y visitors in these circumstances to meet and to have discussions 
among themselves on the Provincial position, with a view thereafter to putting 
forward in agreement proposals which could be considered for some expansion of 
the Governor-General’s Council at the Centre. I told them that I saw no necessity 
for every detail of the differences between them in the Provinces to be resolved. 

What was needed was a sufficient resolution of those differences to make the 

devising of scheme for harmonious cooperation at the Centre practicable. I begged 
them in the most earnest manner to spare no endeavour to reach agreement ; and 
I emphasised that this was essentially a question affecting Indians on which 

agreement between Indians themselves was what I was anxious to secure. I 
repeated the profound anxiety not only of myself but of His Majesty’s Government 
to leave nothing undone which would contribute to achieve that agreement. 

The discussions which I suggested have taken place. But the result to me 
has been a profound disappointment. There remains to-day entire disagreement 
between the representatives of the major parties on funaamental issues. All I 
will say now is that I am not prepared to accept this failure. I propose in due 
course to try again, in consultation with the leaders of these great parties and 
the Princes, to see if even now there may still be the possibility of securing unity. 
During all the time I have been in India there is nothing I have been more 
anxious to secure than unity, and unity matters far more to India than is perhaps 
always realised. Unity, too, means that Indians, whatever their community or 
whatever their party allegiance, and whether they dwell in British India or in the 
Indian States, must work together in a common scheme. It is worth a great deal 
to try to bring that about. I may have been unsuccessful so far but I will try 
again. And when I try again I would ask India to remember my difficulties, and 
give me credit for an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to assist. We are 
dealing with a problem that has defeated the united endeavours of the greatest 
organisations in this country. There are grave differences of view which have to 
be taken into account, which should be bridged. There are strong and deeply- 
rooted interests which are entitled to the fullest consideration and whose attitude 
is not a thing lightly to be brushed aside. There are minorities which are great 
in numbers as well as great in historic importance, and in culture. Those are 
all factors to whicn full weight has to be given. But complex as the problems 
are, I refuse to regard them as insoluble, and I prefer to believe that, like other 
human problems, they will yield to patient discussion in a spirit of goodwill. In 
this belief I am encouraged by the friendly feeling which has pervaded my 
discussions with the leaders of parties. I would ask the country, and I would 
ask the leaders of the great political parties and their constituents, who I know 
have faith in those leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the help which 
I so much need if there is to be any hope of overcoming our difficulties and 
reaching the result which I am sure that we all of us desire. 

The following correspondence passed between the Congress President and H. E. 
the Viceroy (see p. 242). 

Lord Zetland on Failure of Delhi Talks 

In the House of Lords, on the 7ih. Novemer 1939, Lord Snell asked the 
Government whether they had any statement to make on the position in India as 
disclosed by the announcement and correspondence published by the Governor- 
General which appeared in Monday’s newspapers. 

Lord Zetland replied, ‘T am grateful for this opportunity to make some obser- 
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vations on this matter and the House will, I hope, for^^ive me if my answer runs 
to some little length. 

“I need hardly say that His Majesty’s Government share the profound regret 
of the Governor-General at the failure of the consuliaiions which he had been 
holding during the last week to produce an agreement between representatives of 
the Congress on the one hand and the All-India Muslim League on the other. 
May I remind the House briefly that the previous discussions which the Governor- 
General had been so patiently conducting for several weeks past had convinced 
him that there was little, if any, prospect of securing an agreement on ])lans which 
he had been considering with the object of bringing Indians into asssciation with 
the Central Government of India on the conduct of war unless some accommodation 
could first be reached on the difficulties felt by the Moslems as to their position 
in the provinces where the Congress Governments were in power. 

As the House will have seen from the documents published yesterday that the 
Congress has definitely refused to consider any concrete plans such as 
those outlined by the Governor-General, unless Uis hlajesty’s Govern- 
ment should be willing first to make a declaration to the effect that 
India is an independent nation and that His Majesty’s Government will raise no 
opposition to her future form of Government being determined without their 
intervention by a Constituent Assembly called upon the widest possible basis of 
franchise and by agreement in regard to communal representation. The Congress 
have farther consistently taken the line which they still maintain that the fact there 
are racial and religious minorities in India is of no relevance in that connection 
and that it has always been the intention of the Congress to secure through the 
constitution to be framed by Indians themselves such protcctiou for their rights 
as may prove acceptable to the minorities. 

His Majesty’s Government find it impossible to_ a(‘cept this position. The 
long standing British connection with India has left Jlis Majesty’s Government 
with obligations towards her which ^ it is impossible for them to shed by disin- 
Westing themselves wholly in the shaping of her future form of Government. 
Moreover, one outstanding result of the recent discussions in which the Governor- 
General has been engaged with representatives of all parties and interests in India 
has been to establish beyond doubt the fact that a declaration in the sense proposed 
with the summary abandonment by His Majesty’s Government of their position 
in India would be far from acceptable to large sections of Indian population. 

But this does not mean that we had in any sense weakened in our determi- 
nation to assist India by such means as arc in our ])ower to reach without avoid- 
able delay the position to the British Commonwealth of Nations to which we are 
pledged. Let me take this opportunity for removing some doubts and suspicions 
which appears to have been felt in India about reference in the recent India debate 
in the House of Commons by Lord Privy Seal to '‘Dominion Status of 1926” as 
being the status we contemplate for India. I he suggestion, I understand, has 
been made that the passage of the Status of Westminister in 1931 has produced 
for the dominions to which the Statute applies a status which is pomewhat 
different from and is superior to the relationship described in the Balfour Declara- 
tion contained in the report of Imperial Conference of 1 930. 

This House at all events will have no diniculty in believing mo when I say 
that there is no foundation for any such suggestion. My Eight Honourable friend 
(Sir Samuel Hoap) referred to Dominion Status ot 1920 because it was in that 
year the Imperial Conference described the status of the dominions and the status 
so described has not been altered by anything which has since occurred, the statute 
of Westminster having merely given legal effect to certain conscfiuences of the 
constitutional position as was then recognised. 

It was our hope that the plans which the Governor-General has indicated, 
including as they did the incorporation of the leaders of the main political parties 
in India in the Central Government, if they could have been brought into play, 
would have done much towards facilitating the removal of the outstanding obstacle 
at present in India’s path. The Governor-General has made it clear that he is 
not deterred by his present failure in hoping for a reconsideration by the parties 
interested and His Majesty’s Government w’armly approve the readijiess which he 
has expressed to be of such service as he can whenever an oi>portunity occurs. 

Meanwhile the position at the moment is that in Bengal, the Punjab and 
Sind Ministries which in those provinces do not owe allegiance to the Congress 
party remain in office ; in five of the remaining eight provinces where the Congress 
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GoYernments have been in power, those Governments have now resigned and in 
the other three provinces the Governments are expected to resign in the very near 
future. There appears to be in one province— Assam— the possibility of an 
alternative government, but with this one exception the Governors have found or 
will very shortly find themselves with no option since alternative Ministries in 
a position to command the confidence of the legislature are not forthcoming but 
to assume to themselves by proclamation powers which the provisions in the Act 
enable them to assume in such a situation. 

Let me make it plain that Section 93 of the Act under which this action has 
been taken is in no sense a penal provision ; it simply provides a machinery the 
possible necessity for which Parliament in its wisdom foresaw if to quote the 
words of the Act ‘a situation has arisen in which the Government of a province 
cannot be carried on in accordnce with the provisions of this Act for carrying on 
the King’s Government.’ 

It is our hope that in the absence of opposition from supporters of the 
Congress or from other quarters, the Governors with the aid of their official adviser 
and members of the public services will succeed in conducting smoothly and 
efficiently the administration of the provinces, the difference being— obviously a 
fundamental difference— that their actions will be decided in responsibility to this 
House, to this Parliament ; and not in pursuance of advice tendered to them by 
Ministers responsible to the provincial legislature. We greatly regret that the 
Ministries which have with so much zeal been carrying on the Government of 
their great provinces and tackling with energy and resource the many problems 
with which administration has naturally brought them into contract should have 
found it necessary to withhold their further services from their country, but we 
refuse to believe that this withdrawal will be for long and we shall continue to 
hope, so long as any grounds for such hope remain that, proclamations by the 
Governors need have only a temporary duration, for I can assure the House that 
the Governors will be only too ready to recall to their counsels responsibile advisers 
as soon as they are available” 

Lord Snell said that he was grateful to Lord Zetland for the statement and 
added “I am sure that the whole House will share the regret he has expressed 
that the working arrangements in India have for the time being been suspended. 
My judgment on the situation after listening to the statement is that some keener 
effort should be made than the statement foreshadows to keep the door open. 

“The declaration as made by the Congress appears, as we hear it, somewhat 
harsh. We do not know what qualifications there may be behind the written 
word. I hope we shall not accept this failure as inevitable without trying once, 
twice, three times to patch up whatever difficulties have arisen. The Congress 
appears to want to settle the matter without reference to outside influence. In 
that they may merely dislike official influence being exerted in any conference 
that may be held. It is possible that unofficial advisers who could interpret the 
mind and hopes of England might not meet with the same negative response 
from them. 

We cannot in this country compel either agreement or toleration in India 
but it is quite obvious that the differences that exist there are based upon deep 
rooted fears or prejudices and we can only encourage every effort made to try to 
find a solution tor the difficulties that have arisen. I believe with Lord Zetland 
that it would be a tragedy if after the great success which has taken place in 
Provincial Government, the success which has raised the prestige of India in the 
world, if because of communal differences the system of Provincial Government 
should now be suspended. We can only hope a way will be found to enable the 
parties to continue co-operation in the common service to their country. My last 
word would be that the statement as I have heard it does not appear to lead to 
any next step. It rather leaves the situation in the air. I feel that in the 
circumstances Government might have given a lead by indicating a little more 
clearly than they have what they propose should be the next. Do they merely 
propose to sit and wait until things get better or worse or have they any other 
step to provide the solution which we all hope will be found.” 

Lord Samuel described Lord Zetland’s statement as one of great gravity 
and “most serious statement we he'ard in regard to India for many years past. 
Eegrettable at any time it was particularly deplorable in this particular time of 
war. The methods which have been adopted to meet this present emergency 
by the Viceroy and Provincial Governors are obviously only methods possible 
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in the circumstances but they can only be interim methods, as Lord Zetland has 
explained and while they are in force, as he has told us, the responsibility for the 
Government of India in the provinces must rest with these Houses of Parliament 
since it no longer rests with the elected representatives of the people of India. No 
doubt this House and the House of Commons will in due course have to consider 
very seriously what steps they can take, if they are able to take any steps in order 
to promote some form of settlement.” 

Lord Samuel concluded, “We can only share the hope expressed by the 
Secretary of State that the present situation will not last for ^ long. We must 
sympathise with the deep disappointment of the Viceroy. While it is impossible 
to-day after first hearing the statement to enter fully into these matters, I have 
no doubt the House will desire at no distant date to undertake a further review 
of the situation ” 

Debate in the House oi Commons 

In the House of Commons Sir Hugh Oncill read a summarised version of 
Lord Zetland's statement in the House of Lords and Mr. Wedgioood Benn asked, 
“in the first place is it possible by further discussion with the Congress to overcome 
the difficulty about the scone and constitution of the Constituent Assembly at the 
end of the war ; and seconaly, do Government fully realise what a serious and almost 
impossible responsibility it is to lay upon this House to undertake support or 
criticism of a Governor who is attempting to carry on in these difficult circumstan- 
ces the business of his province.” 

Sir Hugh Oneill replied “I am sure the Viceroy will only be too glad to help 
whether as regards such an assembly or such conference as the Right Hon’ble 
gentleman has indicated in any way in which he thinks there is anything like a 
chance th&i agreement could be reached in this difficult situation.” 

Mr* Grahamwhite asked : “Have the Government of^ India and the Secretary 
of State had an opportunity of considering the proposals in detail-proposals by the 
Congress party for the Assembly ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “No.” 

Mr. Grahamwhite : “Would it not be possible to ask that these details should 
be furnished so that they might be considered ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “I think the position that the Congress leaders have taken 
up so far is that they do not feel able to enter into any such discussions unless 
Government will as a preliminary give a declaration in the sense they desire.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn : “Is there really so much difference between the 
statement of the Congress and the real interpretation of the Act of 1926 ? 

“Is it not possible by discussion with Congress so to proceed within the ambit 
of that policy of this House that their desires might be met ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “I think that Mr. Benn will have gathered from my original 
reply that the Viceroy is only too anxious to keep the door 0 ])en to any discussion,” 

Mr. D. Grenfell : “Are we to understand from the statement that Government 
are not deterred by the failure of the negotiations and that Crovernment themselves 
may assume the initiative in reopening the negotiations on a new basis ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “The Viceroy has already said he would be only too glad 
to discuss the matter with representatives of the Congress and also with the 
minorities if he can see any chance of an agreement.” 

Comments on the Viceregal Statement on Delhi Talks 
Mahatma Gandhi^s Statement 

The following is Mahatma Gandhi's Statement dated the 8lh. November 1939 :— 

I bave read with respectful attention His Excellency the Viceroy's broadcast 

his introductory remarks on the correspondence oetween himself and Shri 
Rajendra Prasad and Jinnah Saheb released by His Excellency. I welcome His 
Excellency's refusal to accept defeat and his determination to solve what seems to 
have become insoluble. I share to the fullest extent His Excellency’s anxiety to 
reach a solution. Without, therefore, waiting for the Congress reaction to these two 
declarations and purely for the sake of assisting the common cause, I would like 
to suggest that no solution is possible unless an acceptable declaration of war aims 
^out India is forthcoming. The pronouncements hitherto made, whether here or in 
Great Britain, are after the old style, suspected and discredited by freedom-loving 
India. If Imperialism is dead, there must be a clear break with the past. Lan- 
guage suited to the new era has to be used. If the time has not yet come for the 
acceptance of this fundamental truth, I would urge that further efiort at reaching a 
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solution should be suspended. In this connection I would remind British statesmen 

that what is wanted is a declaration of Britain’s intention regarding her Indian 
policy irrespective of India’s wishes. A slave-holder, who has decidfed to abolish 
slavery, does not consult his slaves whether they desire freedom or not. 

Once a declaration to free India from bondage, not in stages but at once, is 
made, an interim solution will be found to be easy. Protection of rights of mino- 
rities will then become simple. The game of seesaw will cease. The minorities 
are entitled to protection, not in stages but to the fullest extent and in one single 
step. No charter of freedom will be worth looking at which does not ensure the 

same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the majority. The minorities 

will be full-fledged partners in the framing of the constitution. How that can be 
attained will depend upon the wisdom ot the representatives charged with ^ the 
sacred duty of preparing the constitution. Britain has hitherto held power — this is 
inevitable in any system of imperialism— by playing the minorities against the 
so-called majority and has thus made an agreed solution among the component 
parts well-nigh impossible. The burden of finding a formula for the protection of 
minorities should be thrown on the parties themselves. So long as Britain con- 
siders it her mission to bear this burden, so long will she continue to feel the 
necessity of holding India as a dependency. And patriots impatient for deliverance 
will fight, non-violently if I can guide them and violently If I fail and perish in 
the attempt. God’s curse of war, I had hoped and still hope, would be turned into 
a blessing by Britain realising that the one thing needful for her to justify and 
hasten the end of this war was to free a great and ancient country like India 
from her yoke. 

Believing as I do in the Viceroy’s sincerity I would urge fellow- workers not 
to lose patience. There can be no civil resistence so long as, first, the Viceroy is 
exploring the possibilities of a settlement, secondly, the Muslim League blocks the 
way, ana, thirdly, there is indiscipline and disunity in Congress ranks. 

The second condition should not offend Muslim friends. So long as there is 
no workable arrangement with the Muslim League, civil resistance must involve 
resistance against the League. No Congressman can be party to it, I observe that 
my note in Harijan has shocked Jinnah Saheb. I am sorry for it. But at this 
stage I would not defend myself. I do not want to mar in any way the negotia- 
tions between him and Pandit Nehru which 1 hope will be resumed soon and pray 
will lead to communal peace. 

Since making the above statement I have read the report of the further state- 
ment of the Secretary of State in the House of Lords yesterday. It leaves the 
main position unchanged. 

Statement by the Congress President 

I have read the Viceroy’s statement published along with the correspondence 
that passed between him and Mr. Jinnah and myself.' He seems to give an 
impression that the British Government are unable to comply with our request for 
a clear declaration of India’s status as a free country on account of our differences. 
The fact is that the British Government is not prepared to promise that it will 
accept and give legal effect to any constitution which the Indians, including all 
real minorities, would prepare and in which the safeguards for the protection of 
minorities will be included. We made a public demand for such a promise and I 
cannot understand what objections the British Government can have to this on the 
score of our differences with the minorities. If we are unable to produce a consti- 
tution satisfactory to all, the British Government will be free from all blame and 
the responsibility will be entirely of the Indians. The minorities which are really 
for attaining the freedom of India can have no reasonable objection as the proposed 
constitution will not be produced without cooperation of all. 

The real difficulty is not communal, but political. The British Government 
are not yet prepared to concede the right of self-determination to India in practice, 
however much it may proclaim it in theory to the world. We put its professions 
to acid .test. Let us have a right to frame our own constitution and we shall do 
it. We failed in the past in assisting the British Government to frame a constitu- 
tion for us. But helping the British Government to frame a constitution for India 
is something very different from independently framing a constitution for ourselves 
with certainty that the constitution will be accepted and enforced. 

Our regret it that instead of adopting this straight course and throwing the 
responsibility upon the Indians to frame a constitution with necessary and satisfac- 
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tory safeguards for the protection of the minorities and thus showing its own 
bonafides beyond doubt and cavil, the British Government befogged the main and 
moral issue by asking us to settle our differences without telling us at the same 
time that the result of such a settlement will be a free constitution for the country. 
It was for this reason that we felt compelled to concentrate on political issues and 
to refuse to consider the proposal for the expansion of the viceroy’s Executive 
Council before the question of India’s status as a free country with full right to 
self-determination is settled to our satisfaction. 

The two princip organisations of which the "Viceroy made reference in 
his statement, the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League 
both declared that they aim at the independence for India and so far as I know 
there is no party or group in India which does not want full powers for India to 
manage her own affairs by whatever name or expression that freedom may be 
called or described. There is this fundamental unity in all parties in India 
and this is a universal urge of all Indians which the Congress embodied in its 
demand for a clear declaration. 

The resolution of the Muslim League is equally clear that it does not accept 
the Viceroy’s announcement and insists upon the clarification of the same and 
consideration denovo of the question of Indian constitution. How then does any 
communal difference stand in the way of clear recognition and declaration of the 
status as a free country ? Whatever differences there are relate not to India's 
but to certain other subsidiary matters which we are prepared to settle ourselves. 
Our proposed talks with Mr. Jinnah will relate not to this fundamental position, 
but other subsidiary matters. The Congress has been insisting on, “constructive 
programme an essential element of which” as Mr. Jinnah recognises “is communal 
unity”. We propose to do our best to achieve the success of this essential 
programme, but the fact that we are still engaged in this most urgent work should 
not stand in the way of a clear declaration of the kind demanded by us. All points 
of principle and detail for safeguarding the rights of the minorities have to be leh 
out to be settled by Indians themeselves, which they will do to the satisfaction of 
all if once the British Government proves its own bonafides by ceasing to meddle 
in our domestic affairs. 


Pandit Nehru’s Statement 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru issued the following statement to the Press 

The Viceroy’s statement issued last night has spirited me as it conveys an 
entirely different impression of what transpired in Delhi from what I had gathered 
from contact with some of the principal parties concerned. From his statement it 
would appear that the question to be considered was a communal one and he adds 
that “there remains to-day entire disagreement been representatives of the major 
political parties on fundamental issues.” 

This seems to me an entire misapprehension of the situation and I am not 
aware of any such disagreement on fundamental issues. But there is a fundament- 
al disagreement between the Congress and the British Government and it was 
because of this that the Viceroy’s proposals could not be considered by us. The 
question before us was a political one and as such it was considered by all of us. 

It was agreed between Mr. Jinnah and me that the communal ques- 
tion should be discussed fully by us at an early convenient date. This did not 
affect the Viceroy’s proposals so long as the political difficulty was not got over. 

Hence it was not discussed in this connection. 

The crisis has arisen over a political issue, namely the European war and the 
declaration of India as a belligerent country. The Congress Working Committee 
asked for a statement of war aims and how these were going to be ai)plied to 
India.^ Subsequently a declaration was made by the British Governraent, through 
the Viceroy, and this was considered entirely unsatisfactory. As a result of this 
the Congress felt that it could nob associate itself with the ’war and called upon 
Congress Governments to resign. ^ 

These resignations were offered and in some cases have already been accepted 
All this had nothing to do with the communal situation. 

The Viceroy then suggests that the Congress and the Muslim League should 
come to an agreement in regard to the provincial field, consequent on which pro- 
posals for the centre would be considered. This suggestion, howsoever desirable 
at any other time, had no application to the present situation as we had voluntarily 
retired from the provincial field because of disagreement with the British Govern- 
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ment on vital matters of policy. Our withdrawal from tho provincial Governments 
was in no way due to communal conflict. 

^ It was surprising therefore that the Viceroy should forget or ignore the basic 
issue and take our co-operation with Britain for granted subject to minor changes. 
As Shri Eajendra Prasad has stated in his letter ‘^both Mahatma Gandhi and I 
missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue raised by the 
Congress about the clarification of war aims without which it was impossible for 
the Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal.” 

It must be remembered that this clarification does not affect the communal 
problem, and the proposal for a Constituent Assembly, as amplified by Shri 
Eajendra Prasad, in his interview with and letter to the Viceroy, also overcomes any 
communal objection. Does the Viceroy imagine that Mr. Jinnah or the Muslim 
League are opposed to such clarification or the declaration of India as a free country ? 
If so, I fear he is very much mistaken. I found, to my pleasure, that in regard to 
objectives Mr. Jinnah and I had a great deal in common. He did not entirely agree 
with our approach to the political problem and so we decided to send separate answers 
to the Viceroy. Our talks removed many misapprehensions and brought us much 
nearer to each other than we had been for some years past. I am convinced that 
such difference as exists politically or communally, can bo and will be got over. 
Even during the last week it was not any differences between Mr. Jinnah and us 
that came in the way, but the fundamental dificrcncc between the British Govern- 
ment and us. Let there be no mistake about this. No one stands in the way of an 
unequivocal declaration of war aims and India’s freedom by the British Government 
except thomselvos. Till such a satisfactory declaration is made, other issues do not 
arise, and we cannot associate ourselves in any way with British poli(*y. To drag 
the communal question in this straight issue is to befog people’s minds and divert 
them into wrong channels. 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in House o! Lords 

Making a statement in the House of Lords on the 14th. December 1030 Lord 
Zetland said : In spite of the efforts of German projiaganda carried on by broadcasting 
and such other means, as arc open to them, tho Princes and the people of India 
continue to express in no uncertain terms their dotes talion of the crimes of Na/i 
Germany against all laws of God and man. The Viceroy’s war purjioscs fund for 
which no appeal has so far been made either by the Viceroy or ny the CJovernors 
and which consists therefore of voluntary contributions spontaneously made, 
amounts now to a sum of ,€750,000. Among the contriliutions earmarked by their 
donors for special purposes Your Lordships may bo interested to know of the gift 
of £7,500 by tho Alaharaja of Gondal for the dependents of those who were lost 
in the “Eoyal Oak”. You will have heard already of the munificent gift of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad of £100,000 to the Air Ministry to 
]>rovidG a Hyderabad squadron for aerial warfare. Another special donation is a 
lakh of rupees by His Higiincss the Nawab of Eampur for motor ambulanijcs, one 
only of the number of similar gifts. These are but examples which it would bo 
easy to multiply. Lord Zetland added “for the benefit of German pro])agan (lists who 
spend much time in explaining to the world the miserable plight of the Indian people 
under the rapacious tyranny of Great Britain I feel moved to add a single example 
of the feelings of Indian peasantry themselves in the matter. In one district of the 
Punjab, with a few people of wealth smong its residents, tho Governor was recently 
handeci a wholly unsolicited gift of rupees seventeen thousand, all in currency 
notes, to aid in overthrowing Nazi Germany. Buch things speak for themselves. I 
make a free gift of this item of information to the German gentleman known as 
Lord Haw Haw for inlciision in his next broadcast. A number of Princes have 
not been content to limit their financial assistance to lump sums of money, but 
arc contributing percentages of their incomes for the iicriod of war. Borne of them, 
with great fighting traditions behind them, have placed their forces at the 
disposal of His Majesty and have shown keen anxiety themselves to ]fiay part in 
the actual field to battle ; a gesture, which is greatly ai)ppreciatcd by His Majesty’s 
Government, even if it is not possible in the nrescut circumstances to take advan- 
tage of their desires in this regard. Offers of additional battalions of troops over and 
above the Btate earmarked units have been made by Their Highnesses of Kashmir 
and Bikaner. Similarly among martial races, particularly in the Punjab, there has 
been a spontaneous and eager desire to enlist in the armed forces of the Crown. 

In the political field 1 regret to say that difiicultics with which your lordships 
are familiar persist. Jn the Punjab and in the Bengal and in the Biud the 
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Governments and legislatures are functioning normally and with success. In Assam, 
where the Ministry under a Congress Prime Minister resigned, an alternative 
Government under Sir Syed Muhammad Saadulla, a former Prime Minister has 
accepted office ; but in the remaining seven provinces in which the Congress 
Ministries were in office, the administration has been taken over by the Governors 
with the result that wholly contrary to our desires the hands of the clock have 
been put back thirty years to before the days of the Minto-Morley constitution, I 
should add for the information of your lordships that the transition has been 
effected smoothly ; that there has been no reversal of policy in any important 
respect and that, broadly speaking, the measures promoted by the Ministries and 
assented to by the Legislatures before they resigned, are being given effect to by the 
Governor. Since I last addressed your lordships on the matter there has been a fur- 
ther meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress and a further statement of 
their position. There is a sentence contained in it, which I warmly welcome ; it 
runs as follows— “it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha^ —that is to say passive 
resistance— ‘that no effort is spared to achieve an honourable settlement with an 
opponent.’ That I need hardly say is what we ourselves most earnestly desire. 

What then, you may ask, stands in the way ? Not the least of the obstacles 
is difference of opinion between the Congress and the Moslem League as to the 
relations of the Congress and what for want of better term are described compen- 
diously as minorities. The nature of this difference is well illustrated by another 
sentence in the most recent statement by the Congress Working Committee, which 
runs as follows — ‘The Committee wish to declare that no communal considerations 
arise in meeting the demands of the Congress.’ I am sure they are sincere in 
holding that belief ; nevertheless, it is one which His Majesty’s Government are 
unable te share. In their view no constitution could be expected to function 
successfully, which did not meet with the general assent of the minorities, who had 
to live under it. I am not, of course, in any way, intending to minimise the 
importance of such sections of the population as the scheduled castes, or indeed, 
of any other minority, when I say that by far the most important of the so-called 
minority communities are the Moslems. I am well aware that I need hardly say 
that there are Moslems to be found in the ranks of the Congress. Yet the fact 
remains that of the four hundred eighty-two Moslems elected to the lower 
Chambers of the Provincial Legislatures at the last general election only 26 stood 
as Congressmen and Mr. Gandhi himself has stated that the All-India Moslem 
League is undoubtedly the largest organisation representing Moslems, though he 
also speaks of Moslem bodies, which deny its claim to represent them. 

There is a further consideration to be borne in mind. We speak of Moslems 
as a minority, because on a purely arithmetical basis they are less in number than 
the Hindus. But they are a community of from eighty to ninety millions with race 
memories of days, when for 200 years the Moghul dynasty ruled over a greater 
part of the Indian sub-continent, Thej; have behind them a tradition of military 
service, which persists to this day and is exemplified by the high proportion of the 
Indian army, which they fill, I have recalled these facts because they make it 
clear that minorities of Europe present us with no full analogy and God knows, 
minorities of Europe have been a source of sufficient trouble in the world of to-day. 

I observe that Mr. Gandhi himself in his paper ^^Harijan'' of November 25 
speaks of summoning a Constituent Assembly ‘subject to safeguards to the satisfac- 
tion of minorities’ ; and he goes on to say— ‘the expression, satisfaction of mino- 
rities, may be regarded as vague. It can be defined beforehand by agreement.’ We 
too regard it as essential for constitutional advance by whatever means advance is 
to be obtained— that assent of minorities should be secured as far as is possible by 
agreement. But it is not within our power to impose an agreement upon them * 
that can only be reached by Indians themselves. " ’ 

It was with a view to promoting discussion to that end between the leaders 
of the Congress and of the All-India Moslem League that they were invited by the 
Viceroy, not long since to meet one another. 

I would appeal to the leaders of the Congress as the largest and most powerful 
political organisation in India to endeavour to understand the difficulties which are 
responsible for the attitude of the All-India Moslem League. How great is the need 
for such an understanding is shown by the instruction issued a few days ago by 
the President of the All-India Moslems League to the Moslems throughout India 
to observe 22nd of this month as ‘Day of Deliverance and Thanksgiving that the 
Congress Governments ceased to function.’ I would equally appeal to the President 
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of the All-India Moslem League to consider the effect of such action upon the 
relations between the two communities generally and also between the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League. Will they not call a truce in order that there 
may be free and friendly discussion between them with a view to reaching that 
agreement, of which Mr. Gandhi has written ? I derive some little encouragement 
from the report, which has reached me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 
Jinnah have arranged to meet one another for further discussion. 

That is all to the good and I venture to hope that they may cover a wide 
field for I am convinced that so long as the legislatures are divided on communal 
rather than on political lines so long will serious difficulty be experienced in the 
working of democratic institutions with success. What we have to aim at is a 
state of afiairs under which the legislator will think of himself as an Indian first 
and as Hindu or Moslem afterwards. When that has been achieved the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of India’s progress will have been removed. 

There are, of course, other matters which have to be taken into account. There 
is the defence of India, our obligations to the Princes and the position which our 
own people have built up in India by the enterprise of generations, to mention 
only some of them. But the supreme problem of the moment is that of minorities 
and it is for this reason that I confine mysels to it this afternoon. 

Let me, however, conclude as I began with an asssurance to your lordships 
that, while there are these internal difficulties, they do not lessen the abhorrence with 
which men of all creeds and communities in India view the Nazi system against 
which we have taken up arms. I have noticed an attempt on the part of the 
German propaganda department to propagate the idea that Indians should look 
to Nazi Germany for their freedom The conception of ‘Hitler the liberator’ is so 
grotesque as to bring a smile to the face of anyone except possibly a German and 
if Hitler and his associates imagine that they may look for aid from India they 
are heading for one of the greatest disillusionments of their lives. 

Pandit Nehru on Zetland’s statement 

Lord Zetland occupies a high office. But many of his recent utterances can 
hardly be termed responsible or helpful. I have no desire to discuss his latest 
speech in any detail. He has raised some novel points and arguments and laid 
stress on the minorities question specially. No one in India can possibly ignore 
this question and all of us arc obviously desirous of solving it to the satisfaction 
of the various parties concerned. 

How is it to be solved within the context of democracy ? Obviously, the 
fundamental principles governing any consideration of any aspect of the Indian 
problem are democracy and unity of India. The suggestion put forward by the 
Congress that all these matters should be decided by a Constituent Assembly meets 
in principle all the difficulties raised. This does not mean that all our problems 
are simple of solution or that there will not be complications and difficulties to 
face. But it does offer not only a suitable method but the only way within the 
context of democracy. The mass of people by adult suffrage elect their representa- 
tives ; all the principal minorities are represented and have a voice in the shaping 
of India’s future. In regard to their particular problems it may be said that a 
minority’s rights might be over-ridden by majority vote. That has been got over 
by the suggestion that such rights should be settled by agreements. If there is no 
agreement about a specific issue then the only proper course is to refer it to an inde- 
pendent arbitration such as the League of Nations or the International Court at the 
Hague. Nothing could be fairer than this and no minority can possibly object to it. 
It avoids the possibility of the majority forcing its will on a minority in regard to 
the minorities’ special rights and interests. It avoids also the absurdity of a 
minority imposing its will on a majority. The importance of the Constituent 
Assembly procedure is to get the real opinion of the masses, Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs etc., through their elected representatives. The question does not arise then 
of who the Congress represents or the Muslim League or any other party. If 
these organisations command the confidence of the people their nominees will be 
elected to the Constituent Assembly. 

I agree with Lord Zetland that it is a little absurd to consider the Moslems 
in India as a minority. Not only their great numbers but the fact that in large 
areas of the country they are in a majority makes it clear that no minority question 
really arises. Ordinarily speaking, such numbers warrant no protection as they can 
well look after their own interests. As a matter of fact, in predominantly Moslem 
areas like the Punjab, Bengal, Sind, the N. W, F. P. and Baluchistan the minori- 
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ties are non -Muslims and many of them have demanded protection. If India is 
looked at as a whole these various factors balance one another and prevent 
misbehaviour of any religious or racial group. 

Lord Zetland unfortunately still thinks in terms of a bygone age and has a 
semi-feudal outlook on life. He doee not realise that new forces are convulsing 
India. Even among the Muslims the mass of the people are claiming their own 
rights from their upper class and sometimes tneir semi-fcudal leaders. The 
problems of India are essentially economic though a continuous attempt is made 
and has again been made by Lord Zetland to make them appear to be racial ^ and 
minority problems. Lord Zetland possibly still thinks of the Princes^ of India as 
the hereditary rulers and of the Eajputs and other classes as the obvious military 
class. But things are very different in the India of to-day^ and all this attempt to 
hide the real issues cannot last long in this dynamic situation. 

I can well understand the opposition of the British Government to the idea 
of the Constituent Assembly because such an Assembly necessarily puts an end to 
British Imperialism. Between the position of Indian nationalism and that of 
British imperialism there is no common factor. If the British Government is 
unable to agree to India determining her future we are equally^ unable to agree to 
the British Government interfering in any way in such a decision. We agree to 
differ and the future will decide whose will prevails. There is no other way of 
having a free constitution to India and every other method involves a measure of 
dictation from abroad. The alternatives are, as previously stated, continuation of 
British domination and the development, sporadically or otherwise, of Sovietism in 
India. I do not know how the mass of Indian people will decide in the particular 
matter but I am prepared to leave it to them and take the risk. The days of small 
groups at the top deciding the fate of India cannot last. 

Shri C. Raiagopalaehariar’s Reply to Lord Zetland 

It is difficult to believe that with such ability of understanding as the Secretary 
of State undoubtedly possesses, he could have missed otherwise than deliberately 
the principal point in Gaiidhiji^s plea, Gandhiji asks for British help in the 
settlement of what has been called the communal differences, by terminating what 
he has called the ‘see-saw^ process which prevents settlement. He has asked that 
Britin should not remain uncommitted but should decide once for all that the 
quesaion of the constitution of India be remitted to a duly elected Indian Assembly 
of rtepresentatives of all communities, it being understood that the interests of 
minorities should be safeguarded as far as possible by agreement rather than by 
majority vote. The Secretary of State pleads that it is not within his power to 
impose an agreement and that it could only be reached by Indians themselves. 

This is just what Gandhiji wants to be allowed to be done, but it cannot be 
done if Britain refuses to commit herself in any way but contents herself by asking 
the majority to make up with a minority, who, therefore, feel no call to be 
reasonable. Eeferring to Gandhiji’s suggestion that a Constituent Assembly should be 
summoned subject to safeguards to the satisfaction of minorities, Lord Zetland says 
that the British Government also regard it as essential for constitutional advance, 
‘by whatever means it is to be obtained,’ that the assent of the minorities should be 
secured. The means makes all the difference for getting the assent of the minori- 
ties. The Secretary of State wants an agreement beforehand to be reached by party 
organisations and hesitates to agree to convene an assembly of elected representa- 
tives with an instruction to come to an agreement which shall be final and binding, 
essential For some reason or other the British Government turn the blind eye to the 
point. I am glad that the Secretary of State has made it clear that 'so long as the 
legislatures are divided on communal rather than on political lines, so long will 
serious difficulties be experienced in the working of democratic institutions with 
success.’ I hope that this observation which confirms the definite conclusion of the 
British Government in 1935 does not merely convey an explanation for refusing to 
go forward, but indicates a definite policy on the part of the British Government 
to foster nationalism as distinguished from the encouragement of communal 
divisions. It is heartening to read that the Secretary of State ‘warmly welcome’s the 
statement of the Congress Working Committee that before any Satyagraha is 
undertaken no effort would be spared to achieve an honourable settlement. He says 
that this was also the British Government’s most earnest desire. Let us hope that they 
are examining, therefore, the demand made for a definite commission to a duly elected 
official body of representatives of the people of India to frame their own constitution, 
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All India Educational Conference 

Fifteenth Session— Lucknow — 27th. to 30th. December 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The fifteenth session of the All-India Educational Conference commenced 
on the 27th. December 1939 in the Baradari Hall, Lucknow which was packed to 
overflowing with about five hundred delegates from all parts of the country and 
distinguished educationists and others. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the 
Conference. 

It was impossible to displace English for sometime to come because of its 
unifying value to India, declared Dr. Bai Bajeshwar Bali^ Chairman of the 
Eeception Committee. Dr. Bali regretted that the first really popular Governments 
had resigned in a majority of the provinces. He said that whatever might be the 
short-comings of the Government of India Act, for the first time, the new Govern- 
ments had full and unfettered scope to formulate and carry out national policies 
in educational matters. He hoped that, before long, the popular Governments 
would come back to office, and take the fullest advantage of these opportunities. 
The most pressing educational problem, Dr. Bali said, was the colossal waste of 
money, time and energy involved in the present educational system. He emphasised 
that they had to rouse the peasant from his stupor and give him the light of 
literacy. While recognising that a lingua franca was essential in the larger 
national interests, Dr. Bali pointed out that no province could afford to lose its 
provincial language. It was impossible, he observed, to displace the English 
language for sometime to come, for none would dispute its unifying value to India, 
or deny that it enabled them to maintain contact with world movements. However, 
it was for the Conference to tackle this problem and to assign to various claimants 
their proper jfiace in the scheme of national education. He strongly pleaded for 
the adoption of measures to stop educational wastage. Dr. Bali then proposed 
Sir S. Eadhakrishnan to the chair, and expressed gratification at having a scholar 
of such international repute to guide their deliberations, 

Mr. P. Seshadri associated himself with the welcome extended by Eai 
Eajeshwar Bali on behalf not only of the numerous teaching organisations 
represented at the Conference, but also of the entire teaching profession of India. 
The All-India Federation of Educational Associations, he mentioned, kept itself 
out of politics, but he wished to assure the political leaders that it had always 
been the aim of the Federation to train the students to be worthy citizens of 
their Motherland. He emphasised that there could be no political advance in this 
country unless there was a happy and contended teaching profession. 

Ft. Nehru’s Openijsjg Speech 

Inaugurating the Conference, Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru said that he felt honoured 
that a body of learned men should have summoned him to their select gathering. 
He felt attracted by their invitation. For, what was there more attractive and 
vital to-day than education ? 

Their objective in education was to train the rising generation for life. The 
idea of education had long been the improvement of the individual. But even 
that care of the individual must^ to-day be considered in terms of the mass of the 
people, or else the enlightened individual would be submerged in the unenlightened 
mass. “Can an individual”, he asked, “truly advance, except in the rarest cases, if 
the environment that surrounds him is pulling him back all the time ? This 
environment consists of inherited ideas, prejudices and superstitions which restrict 
the mind and prevent growth and change in a changing world.” 

Ft. Nehru made a strong plea for changing the environment. These were 
larger problems which could not come up before the Conference, and yet they 
affected education vitally, and all our educational efforts would be in vain if these 
problems do not find proper and early solution. All education, he stressed, must have 
a definite social outlook and must train our youth for the kind of society we wish 
to have. Ft. Nehru deplored the present-day social fabric, which was a decadent 
and dying thing. It must give place to an order where they could think in terms, 
not of individual profit, but of the common good ; where individuals co-operate 
with each other and nations and peoples worked in co-operation for human 
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advancemement ; where human values counted for more. If this was the. accepted 
ideal of our future society, then all our education must be fashioned to that end, 
and must not pay homage to anything that was against this conception of 
social order. Recently, observed Pt. Nehru, much thought had been give in India to 
educational progress and people’s minds were astir and expectant. The Conference, 
he hoped, would consider the new Basis scheme of education. The more he studied 
it and watched it grow, the more fascinated he had been with it. Further 
experience would, no doubt, bring changes and variations, but he had little doubt 
that it was particularly suited to a poor country like India. 

Pt. Nehru dealt at length with the condition of the “millions of unhappy, 
sorrow-laden people with sunken eyes and hopeless look.” Yet he had always 
sensed the tremendous vitality of our people, and felt confident that they would 
pull themselves out of his miserable condition, and recover the bright and happy 
and hopeful eyes that should be the birth-right of every individual. 

Concluding Pt. Nehru said that it was pleasant for intellectual and 
enlightened people to discuss calmly the affairs of a troubled and distant world ; 
but the troubled world was no longer distant, but threatened to envelop and 
overwhelm them. “The world is unpleasant *, let us realise it and then, like men, 
seek to change it and make it a pleasanter, juster place for all of us to live in.” 

The Presidential Address 

The need for a national scheme of education in India, a scheme for the 
entire nation in all its stages, was stressed by Sir S, Radhakrishmau in his 
presidential address. It was not a matter for controversy, he said. Every 
progressive country in the world made provision for such a plan. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan said that the proverty and backwardness of our country 
and the incidence of political subjection were responsible for the widespread 
illiteracy of our population and the limitation of our higher and technical education. 
With the slow transfer of responsibility to the leaders of the people the question 
of education was assuming more importance, and the object of the conference 
was to deliberate and frame proposals for the consideration of those in power. 

The different countries were provinces of a common Republic of Culture. 
There was no such thing as Proletarian Blathematics, or Nazi Chemistry or 
Jewish Physics. Science was cosmopolitan in its essence and reality ; its range 
and area were universal and not partisan or national. In education, they were 
above all politics. The fundamental principles of human development were 
the same. But, pointed out Sir S. Radhakrishnan, it was quite possible to impart 
through education a definite bias for developing a particular type of human 
individual, as in the case of the Nazis, Fascists, Bolsheviks and British, to fit into 
particular social schemes. “The melancholy spectacle of the world to-day, with 
its dementia of national hatreds and the cynical savagery with which nation is 
turned against nation and millions of young men are ready to kill and get 
killed, shows the utter folly of this mis-education. When we are told that we 
are English, German, Hindu or Muslim, we do not cease to be human beings.’’ 

“Nationalism,” declared Sir S, Radhakrishnan, “whatever may have been its 
justifications in times gone by, is to-day a dying creed.” 

The development of rapid means of communication, said Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
and the changes effected by the Industrial Revolution required them to look upon 
the world as a single unit and make a real community of men possible. 

The tragedies of the world to-day, he continued, were due to the persistence 
of old habits of living in a new world where they had no meaning. What they 
had to fight against to-day was “a sick, acquisitive society with its uncoordinated 
economic enterprise and unjust social order, where the pride and the prosperity of 
a few are built upon the shame and subjection of the many and an unjust inter- 
national order which acquiesces in the degradation of many nations.” 

Sir S, Radhakrishnan said that “in the past, nationalism was a natural necessity 
and provided scope for the political, social and imaginative life of the people, 
India has its geography relating to the land which she occupies, and a history 
dealing with the traditions by which she lives. There are certain things without 
which we cannot live, and certain values without which we do not care to live. 
These values determine the life of the country more than heat and cold, more than 
the rivers and mountains. India symbolises a spirit, a character, a temperament, 
a destiny. She is not a racial identity nor does she embody religious unity. But 
hers is that attitude of mind, which stands for the reality of the Unseen and the call 
of the Spirit. This spiritual pattern has affected all those who have made India their 
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home. According to this ideal, the aim of education”, Sir S. Radhakrishnan pro- 
ceeded, “is the freedom of the individual, the freedom to think and to adore, to dream 
and to meditate. Life manifests itself in the individual. He enjoys the thrills of 
his victories and suffers the anguish of his failures. In a civilised society the 
individual must be able to practise his natural virtues of body, mind and spirit. 
To serve and protect human creativeness is the end of all education. Our education 
has been more or less academic, and we are trying to remould it in a more 
practical way. “Widespread Basic Education requires teachers in arts and crafts and 
leaders of science and industry, which only a university can provide. 

“The charter of Hinduism, ^Tat Twam Asi\ the Christian gospel of love and 
the Islamic concept of brotherhood make out that the fight for freedom and the 
development of the human personality cannot cease so long as the human soul is 
what it is. There are no permanent obstacles to mutual understanding of different 
people, nothing to render their spirit incommunicable. The great function of our 
educational institutions is to develop and increase the sense of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence. 

“The story of mankind, the drama of his progress from chaos, disorder and 
barbarism to order, peace and humanity is a most thrilling one. The life of man, 
with its endless varieties of form and spirit, and the different ways in which human 
nature seems to express itself, its ambitions and adventures, its failures and oppor- 
tunities through all of which the unconquerable spirit of man, hoping, failing, 
striving, but gaining ground, generation after generation, never giving up the 
forward struggle, is a witness to the creative spirit of man. Let us hold fast to 
the anchor, however much the winds may change, and the tides ebb and flow.” 

Resolutions—Lucknow — BOth. December 1939 
Waudha Scheme Accepted 

The sectional meetings of the Conference was held from day to day till the 
Both. December, when one of the most important decisions of the Conference was 
the acceptance of the Wardha scheme of education, though in a modified form. 
The following resolution was passed 

‘This Conference recommends to the Government of India, the National 
Planning Committee and the Provincial and State Governments to adopt the scheme 
of national education prepared by the National Education Scheme Committee of the 
xVll-India Federation of Educational Associations and approved by its Council, with 
the following modifications 

/"!) That the stages of national education should be designed (1) pre-school 
education ; (2) basic or primary education ; (8) secondary education and (4) 
university education ; and should comprise courses for (2) (3) and (4) of seven 
years, four years and three years respectively ; 

(2) That the age of commencement of the basic or primary course should not 
be less than six years in any case ; 

(3) That the pre-school course should be for pupils below six or seven years 
as the case may be pd 

(4) That provision should be made for the following courses also in secondary 
schools in addition to the courses already recommended : (1) general ^and teachers' 
training and (2) general and pre-medical. 

Principal Seshadri declared that his ambition was to see a teachers’ organisation 
in India which would be as formidable as similar organisations in England or 
America. He said that the teachers' trust should be discharged with honour and 
dignity. Teachers should acquire the quahty of leadership. He proposed to devote 
himself to the cause of education after he had retired from active work. 

The session of the Conference then concluded. 



All India Muslim Educational Conference 

Fifty-second Session — Calcutta — 29th. to 31st. December 1939 

The Welcome Adleess 

The fifty-second annual All-India Muslim Educational Conference began 
its three-day session at Mohamed Aii Park, Calcutta on the 2Sth» December 1939 
under the presidentship of Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, of Hyderabad. 
The meeting opened with a recitation from the Holy Quoran and the singing 
of the Moslem Nation al Anthem of Sir Mahomed Iqbal. 

Welcoming the delegates, the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister 
ol^ Bengal, Chairman of the deception Committee, surveyed the educational progress 
and achievements of the community since 1886, when the Conference was founded 
by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. The part played by the Aligarh Movement in national 
regeneration was, he said, eminently great and glorious. It w’as perhaps the most 
successful organised national achievement of renascent Muslim India. Had there 
been no Aligarh, Mr. Fazlul Huq added, there would have been no Muslim League 
and no Modern' Muslim India as an independent cultural unit in the body politic of 
this country. Mr. Huq observed that the need for the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference in Modern India was never greater than to-day to safeguard the cultural 
unity and educational progress of the community as a whole. He strongly pleaded 
for the ideal of cultural autonomy and educational freedom of Indian Muslims. 

Criticising the Wardha Scheme, Mr. Huq said, “Mr. Gandhi is the real author 
of the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education. Every Muslim as a Muslim is a 
supporter of the ideal of universal primary education, but the Wardha Scheme is 
not the last word on the subject. I fully and frankly criticised the scheme in my 
presidential address delivered last year at the Patna session of this conference. I 
still stick to my view. Wardha is being converted into the centre of a new religion 
or philosophy of life, and the Wardha Scheme into its cultural vehicle, just as the 
Congress has been turned into its political machine. Bj refusing to provide for the 
religious education of Muslim boys and girls as an integral part^ of the school 
course and at the same time basing the entire education and its ideal on the 
Gandhian teachings of Ahimsa dharma and satyagraha dharma, and the in- 
culcation of the idea that no religion is better than another, the supporters of the 
Wardha Scheme seek to de-Islamise Muslim boys and girls in the most important 
and formative period of their intellectual lives. I want to declare from this plat- 
form that as long as Muslims are true to Islam, they will resist this plan of 
denationalising Muslims. The Muslims will not tolerate any scheme or plan, of 
which religious teaching and Islamic traditions are not the basis, and the language 
and medium of which has not been fully and freely approved by the committee and 
in the actual administration and Avorking of which the Muslims have not secured 
effective representation. The Muslims will never barter aAvay their cultural autonomy, 
educational freedom and religious independence for any system of free education 
which is calculated to undermine the foundations of their nationality.’’ 

Mr. Muhammad Habibur Rahman Khan Sheruoani^ honorary secretary of 
the All-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh, proposed Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur to the chair. 

Seconding the motion, the hon. Mr. H, S* Suhrawardy^ Minister, Bengal 
Government said : “If there is one thing which the Muslim community craves it is 
education and still more education. From our very childhood, we have imbibed 
the doctrine that it is the duty of Muslims not only to be educated themselves, but 
to educate others. Under these circumstances, it is a tragedy so far as the Muslims 
are concerned that they have not got those facilities for education for which they 
crave. The All-India Muslim Educational Conference merely translates that burn- 
ing desire for education into action, and provides the medium for those who are 
desirous of taking part in the movement for better and universal education. We 
know to what extent the Muslims of Bengal are anxious to get educated and to 
educate their children, and to forego many rights and claims if this can be 
secured for them. But this education must be one that proceeds on right lines, viz, 
an education which will be based on their religion, the moral dictates inculcated 
by Islam, and on their culture and their history and which will inspire them with 
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the ideals for which Muslim religion stands. In Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur 
we have a great patron of learning and of education, and it is fit and proper that 
he should be chosen to guide this conference in its deliberations when the educative 
necessities of the Muslims of India are becoming more and more insistent.” 

The Peesidential Address 

Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur^ in his presidential address suggested that 
a small committee should be entrusted with the task of framing a scheme of 
Muslim education and offered to bear the c 9 mmittee’s expenses himself. 

Making a general survey of education in India, the President said that the last 
two-and-a-half years had shown that in the provincial legislatures a majority party 
could easily be formed from a single religious community, and that, if it so pleased 
it could swamp the entire province with its own culture, born of its religion. ‘T 
know full well,” he continued, that the Muslims, as a community, are not satisfied 
with the schemes of education which have, of late, pressed themselves on their atten- 
tion from diverse quarters. Of one thing however, I am certain, that in the days 
which face us, no system of education will command our approval which neglects to 
develop in us all those qualities, intellectual, spiritual and moral, which distinguish 
us as custodians of the spirit and culture of Islam, which has a mission of its 
own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind, 

‘‘There are are two primary objectives which every system of education for the 
Moslems should attempt to achieve— firstly, the the preservation of the 
distinguishing features of Moslem culture ; and secondly, the consolidation of the 
Muslim social order.” The President suggested that a small committee, of perhaps 
three members, should tour the country, consulting local educational and econoridc 
experts at each centre, and frame a scheme of education based on the knowledge 
gained from these consultations. “It should be the concern of this committee,” he 
said, “to determine to what extent and in what particular subjects of study a 
common syllabus for all, Muslims and non-Muslims, is permissible, and in what 
subjects an autonomous provision for the Muslims would be needed. It should also 
be the task of the committee to suggest what statutory machinery would be needed to 
guarantee the satisfactory working of such provision. 

In conclusion, the President appealed for the re-adoption of “the great institution 
of Zakat,” which was at present miserably neglected. It they could but act up to 
this fundamental tenet of Islam, the problem of financing schemes for the educa- 
tional and economic uplift of the Muslim masses wuuld be easily solved. 


Islamic Ideal & Nationalism 


The contribution of Islam to the growth and development of nationalism in the 
world was dealt with at length by the hon. Mr. Azizul Hague, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University and speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, presid- 
ing over the Islamic Culture section of the Conference in the afternoon, 

Islam, he said, did not accept nationalism as the final evolution in the history 
of man. An international outlook had ever been the ultimate ideal in Islam. Yet 
nationalism had always been accepted as the immediate objective. He declared that 
every Muslim was a patriot to his last breath. They claimed India as the land of 
their birth, even though there were people who would not hesitate to treat them as 
guests and foreigners. They were Indians and children of the soil, as much as any 
one else. ^ 


The recognition and vindication of the principle of equality had been the very 
fundamental characteiistic of Islamic ideal and outlook, observed Mr. Haque. 
From its very inception, Islam had been a great democratising process, and Islam* 
and Its Prophet preached the principles of equality and democracy as the basis of 
human relationship. 

To-day, democracy might have been temporarily eclipsed in some countries of 
the world but the day was not far off when democracy would once again break 
through the clouds. When that day came, it was the spirit of Islam which would 
come to the rescue of an aggrieved world. 

Mr. Azizul Haque added that in that scheme of human affairs, there was no 
place for the steam-roller type of democracy which did not take into consideration 
the cultural, political and social rights of the minorities. Islam stood for justice 
equality and faiTOlay for all, and as such any form of government, democratic or 
othCTwise, which did not adequately and effectively guarantee these fundamental 
nghts to the minorities had no place in Islamic thought ubuwi 
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Resolutions 

The Cqnfernce passed a resolution requesting the authorities of the various 
universities in India to establish a department of Islamic History and Culture, and 
appreciating the efforts by the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University to estab- 
lish such a department in the University of Calcutta. 

Prof.^ Haroon Khan Sherwa7ii, of Osmania University, in moving the resolution, 
said that it was strange that, although the Indian universities had to cater for the 
needs of both Muslims and non-Muslims inhabiting their provinces, some of them 
had not taken any heed of the necessity for teaching the history of Islam and 
Islamic Culture. 

By a resolution moved by Dr. Abdul Aziz Puri, of Aligarh University, the 
Conference congratulated the Government of Bengal on having included Islamic 
History and Islamic Philosophy among the subjects for competitive examinations 
and requested the Government of India and other Provincial Governments to include 
these subjects in their respective competitive examinations. 

Resolutions— Second Day — Calcutta— 30th. December 1939 

The second day’s session of the Conference commenced this morning 
with Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier of Assam, in the chair. In his 
presidential address, Sir Muhammad Saadulla urged the spread of education 
and advised ^ the audience not to forget the influence of environment. In 
other words, in a place where agriculturists predominated, agriculture should form 
part of their curriculum. The last factor in the spread of education, from the 
speaker’s personal experience in Assam, was that there should be a large number 
of Muslim teachers in schools so that the would-be student might be encouraged 
and induced to take to higher education. 

University for Frontier 

The Conference passed a number of resolutions, by one of which it requested 
the Governments of India and the North-West Frontier Province to establish a 
university in the Frontier Province in view of the special needs of the people of 
that province. 

The Conference also resolved that in view of the educational backwardness of 
the Muslims of Bengal, the Government of Bengal be requested to provide adequate 
facilities and finances for the purpose of encouraging talented young Muslims in the 
prosecution of their higher ana technical education in India and abroad. 

The Conference regretted that no provision had been made in the province of 
Bengal for free and primary education upto this time and it requested the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to make arrangements for the same at an early date. 

Lastly the Conference recommended to the Government that in rural areas 
agriculture should form part of the school curriculum and in urban areas handi- 
craft should be included in the general curriculum. 

Addressing the Conference on “Our Educational Ideal”, Mr, Mazhar 
AH said that the scheme of education should be a comprehensive one 
covering every phase of Muslim activity from the cradle to the grave. By this he 
meant that the educational part of their life, their professional life and their 
public life should all be controlled by a scheme which should make life complete. 

Wardha Scheme Criticised 

The Wardha scheme of education came in for much criticism when the 
Conference assembled for the night session under the Chairmanship of Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur. Nawab Sardar Yar Jung Bahadur, General Secretary of the 
Conference, moved a resolution disapproving of the Wardha scheme and suggesting 
the appointment of a small committee with Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur as 
Chairman to formulate a comprehensive scheme of education which would suit the 
requirements of Muslims in the various provinces. The committee will tour the 
provinces, consult local educationists and economists and submit its report to the 
Central Standing Committee for the next annual session of the Conference. Local 
committees will be appointed in the various provinces to collect materials and data 
for the information of the committee. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. A, K Fazlul Hug, Premier of Bengal. 

Education of Muslim Women 

A strong plea for the propagation of education among Muslim girls and women 
was made by Dr. M, Bazlur Bahman, Principal of the Ismail College, Bombay, 
presiding over the Female Education Section of the Conference in the afternoon. 
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Di\ Eahman said that under the changing political conditions of India to-day, 
they had not only to concentrate on proaucing good mothers, but also good citizens. 
He added that the schools that had recently been started were mainly instructional 
institutions ; institutions which would prepare women for earning an independent 
living were also needed. 

The Conference was strongly of the opinion that the social and economic needs 
of the country in general and Muslims in particular demanded that a definite bias be 
created in favour of the study of domestic science in all stages of girls’ education. 
The Conference, therefore, made the following recommendations to Educational 
Boards and Universities and Provincial Governments : (A) provision should be made 
in all girls’ schools for teaching domestic science as a compulsory subject for all 
students ; (B) Matriculation courses should be so revised that domestic science 
might be made compulsory for girls in lieu of a subject less useful to them ; (0) 
students who might wish to prosecute the study of domestic science for the Inter- 
mediate or B. A. examinations should be allowed to offer it and provision be made 
for its stu(^ in all colleges. 

The Conference recommended to the Government of Bengal that adequate 
recurring and non-recurring grants be given to all girls’ schools to encourage 
individual enterprise regarding the establishment of schools. 

The Conference considered it necessary to start an endowment fund for the 
purpose of awarding stipends to encourage education among girls. It urged that 
the Muslims of Bengal should take the necessary action in this matter. 

Resolutions— Third Ray— Calcutta —3 1st. Recemher 1939 
Plea fob Indxjsteial Trainikg 

The Conference held a short session in the afternoon under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Abdul Hasan of Aligarh. The deliberations related to questions relating 
to the economic and social reforms for the Bluslim community. 

The President, in his speech, regretted that Muslims were not taking any 
interest in commerce and industry but were hankering after Government services. 
“If we could reform our character and train ourselves we would be able to produce 
much better citizens in future. The basis on which our social life depends is 
our relationship with our fellow-being.” He advised the people to acquire the 
habit of honest dealing. 

The Conference resolved that apart from education through the medium of 
books it was necessary that young men should be trained in industry and handicraft 
and that efforts should be made to raise funds to that end. 

Meeting again at night, the Conference passed the annual report of the 
Secretary and concluded at midnight. 


The Convocation Addresses 

S. N, D. Thackersey Women’s University 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Mr. B. G, Kher, Premier and Minister of Education to the Government 
of Bombay, delivered on the 1st. July 1939, at the Shreemati Nathibai Damodher 
Thackersey Indian Women’s University, Bombay 

Eevered Mahatmaji, Mr. Chancellor, Members of the Senate, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

When some days ago, Lady Thackersey invited me to deliver an address to 
you on the Convocation Day, she told me that it was Mahatmaji’s wish that I 
should do so and also that I should speak to you in Gujarati. Entertaining the 
great regard which I do both for Mahatmaji and for this University, I could not 
refuse what was almost a command, nor did I wish to do so. I am, however, 
painfully conscious of the fact that I am not worthy of the high honour you have 
conferred upon me, and I cannot offer you such rich fare as has been provided on 
these occasions in the past. 

My first duty is to congratulate you on the excellent progress which you have 
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made during the year which has just closed. The Bombay College and the Kanya- 
shala show a steady increase in the number of pupils and the results have been 
satisfactory. If you will be able to start a hostel, I am sure there will be a still 
greater increase in the number of the students. The total number of students 
studying in your affiliated schools also shows an increase of nearly 200 which is a 
matter for satisfaction. I must also congratulate you upon the fact ^ that your 
graduates have now obtained from the Government of Bombay recognition of their 
merit on the same footing as those of the Bombay University. I must know that 
neither the intrinsic value of a person not his usefulness to society depends upon 
the esteem in which he is held by what we call the world. It is true that “rank 
is but the guinea stamp,” and yet in a society constituted as ours is to-day, it can- 
not be denied that the economic factor plays such an important part that national 
education is only too frequently judged b;^ the money value it can command in 
the market. I can well appreciate the anxiety of your governing body, therefore, 
to obtain statutory recognition for your University from Government. I can only 
express the hope that all the difficulties in your way may soon be removed and 
that you may be able to obtain recognition in the near future. All that Govern- 
ment can do to help to bring about this end, we shall endeavour to do. As you pro- 
bably know, with a view to ensuring a high standard of efficiency among your 
graduates the University authorities have recently appointed a small committee 
consisting of the representatives of the Bombay Government and the University to 
suggest modifications in the course of study to suit modern needs and at the same 
time make the University retain its distinctive features as a women’s University. 
And in order to enable the University to extend its activities, Government have 
also sanctioned an annual recurring grant of Es. 5,000 for the University with 
effect from the current year. 

The influence of women is one of the most important factors in social reform. 
A negative or obstructive attitude on the part of women is bound to be a great hind- 
rance to real progress in any direction. Although a great number of women remain 
in the domestic sphere, there are some who wish to enter upon a vocational train- 
ing, and the main point is that whatever their occupations, domestic or other, 
women must be trained to a more enlightened outlook and their capacities developed 
so that their collective opinion may be on the side of intelligent progress. It is, 
therefore, necessary to encourage women’s and girls’ education ana to remove as 
far as possible the disparity which exists in the education of men and women. It 
is the policy of the Bombay Government to remove this disparity as fast as possible. 

The two distinctive features of your University are (1) that instruction is 
imparted through the medium of regional languages and not in English as in most 
other Universities and (2) that the courses of study are so framed as to suit the 
different roles played by men and women in the social economy of the country. 
About the first, I can only say that you put into practice twenty-three years ago, 
what modern educationists almost unanimously agree is necessary and essential. As 
to the second, I find that many of your past convocation addresses have dwelt at 
length on the moot question of co-education, on its advantages and disadvantages. 
I do not propose to do so this evening. It is enough for me to say that I feel 
that your University fills a distinct need of society, that the merit of its services 
cannot be fairly judged by the number of your Graduates or the MatrLculiites who 
pass from your institutions, but by the aims and ideals for which you stand and 
the principles which you practise. It is very necessary that we keep these clearly 
in mind or else we are likely to turn towards a wrong path. 

The other day I was reading a book called “Our Freedom and its results” by 
five eminent English women each of whom has contributed a chapter on the changes 
in public life, changes in law, changes in employment, changes in morality and 
changes in social life respectively in England. The last two provide food for 
thought for those who are anxious to introduce all that the West has tried, and 
that goes under the name of progress, into our lives. To have their equal status 
recognised, to win their freedom, was the objective of the women’s movement in 
England ; but now that freedom has been achieved, as Mrs. Hamilton, an ex-M. P. 
observes, “women entering on their heritage of freedom find that in a very large 
proportion of cases, it means insecurity, anxiety and unemployment.” Miss Neilans, 
who is the Secretary of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, has also the 
following observation to make ; “It is a queer commentary on civilisation that just 
at the time when science and invention have made every form of agriculture and 
manufacture so productive, when there is plenty for all, the difficulties of securing 
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a livelihood and the uncertainty of being able^ to provide for children have 
knocked the heart out of parenthood etc.*’ What is necessary for us, therefore, is 
not to be caught in the wave of every movement which we read about in other 
countries but to make a careful study of the conditions of our country and its 
culture, its ancient civilisation and its needs for the future and thus proceed by a 
well thought out scheme of education, to prepare our future generations of men 
and women for the life which we would desire them to live so that if not rich, 
they may be at least wise, happy and noble. 

What the late Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, to whom this ^ University 
owes such a great deal, valued in your educational system, as ^ distinguished from 
others, was that the curriculum had for its object “the giving, in addition to 
literary education, of such training as would prepare your students for their life as 
practical wives and mothers and in case of necessity to maintain themselves in an 
independent position.” 

I do not wish to deny to women the very highest rank or destiny that is open 
to man. Woman should be as free to choose her mode of life as man. Why then, 
one might ask, this insistence on wife-hood and mother-hood in the case of girls ? 
Must we compel all our girls, even our Janabais and Miras, who have a call for 
divine service and the uplift of humanity, to marry ? That is not the intention. 
When we devise a system of education for men or for women we think of the 
average type, and of what life principally demands from each. Says Lecky ; “The 
main object of human life is the full development and useful employment of what- 
ever powers we possess”. We have no grounds to suppose that, so far as mental ability 
is concerned, however individuals may vary, there is any inequality between the sexes, 
the question of the equal mentality of the two sexes is no longer disputed, and 
differences in high mental ability are generally considered to exist among individuals 
rather than between the sexes : but no conclusive study has been made concerning 
the emotional differences or the native inclinations of boys and girls.” (Kasuya). 
We ought to provide a suitable kind of education for conditions in which the 
vast majority of our women are bound to live while affording ample scope for the 
genius of those who vary from the type and I believe your University aims at 
providing such education for all who enter its portals. 

The status of women has improved considerably during recent years 
in our own country, as it has in others. As Mill has observed, the long- 
standing subjection of women in many countries was due to the fact that 
status in the early stages of society depended upon physical might. This is 
now changing and mere brute force is no longer the determining factor of 
status, personal or national. We must realise that co-operation and not ruthless 
competition must be our aim in adjusting human relations. This holds good in 
the matter of economic adjustinent of men's and women’s occupations in life. 
While there should be no objection to women becoming stenographers, chauffeurs, 
police guards and doing any other works they desire, we cannot forget the fact 
that for the bulk of women motherhood and house-hold work are bound to continue 
to he the more important, nay, the most important part of their work in life. If 
this is so, our educational system must mould itself according to our needs. 

Hitherto he educational course has been divided into three stages, Primary, 
Secondary and University. Primary education is for training in the fundamental 
educational) CJ3 esses and University education is for specialised work. The task 
of secondary education is supposed to be to afford a liberal education. Until 
recently, there existed in England two distinct educational ladders, one for the 
masses and the other for the classes. With rare exceptions, no transfer was possible 
from ^ one system to the other. The rapid growth of a democratic spirit and new 
faith in the worth of the individual have brought about a revolutionary change 
in educational policy in England and to-day secondary education is no longer 
reserved for the classes only. We should take note of this change in framing 
our educational system. As you will have observed, the Wardha scheme of 
education aims at providing primary education to each citizen and its standard 
is to be at least that of the Matriculation minus English. This education, it is 
intended, should be free, universal and compulsory and should be imparted 
through the medium of the mother-tongue. It has already taken count of the 
modern tendency^ in Europe to democratise education so as to have one unitary 
system of education, as far as possible, both for the masses and the classes. 

What should be our objective in a girl’s education ? The complex demands, 
which modern life makes of education, have given rise to problems which have 
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been roughly grouped by educationists under the following heads (1) Academic 
education (2) Vocational education (3) Health education (4) Social and Civic 
education (5) Education for leisure (6_) Education for the Home and pervading all 
these (7) Character education. What is generally known as liberal education must 
not only expand the scope of knowledge, but develop the critical mind and deepen 
the appreciation of what life offers. Everything turns on our relation to life, what 
we believe to be its purpose and on the conditions in which we find ourselves, for 
unless we have a clear notion of these, how can we prepare for life ? Each 
country must, therefore, evolve its own educational system. We cannot merely 
imitate what has been found suitable in other countries by other people, 

in other conditions and surroundings. What are our conditions so far 
as education is concerned ? The following description will give you a 

rough idea. My apology for quoting is frankly that I could not put it in 
better words myself. In a fine article entitled “A critical examination of the Edu- 
cation of Women”, we find that Mr. Saiyadain tells us that “in British India alone 
there are about 13,000,000 girls of school -going age for whose education there is 
no provision 1 Only IG per cent of the girls of school-going are (between ages of 
6 and 1) as against 50 per cent of the boys, are actually in attendance in schools, 
most of which are but poor apologies for educational institutions. If the Govern- 
ments were seriously to tackle this Problem, they would require more than 300,000 
additional teachers, yet only 1500 teachers are now being trained each year. Again 
the education of girls is characterised by the same wastage which arrests the spread 
of literacy among boys. Indeed, it is even more acute because early marriage and 

other social factors are responsible for the premature withdrawal of the majority 

of girls joining the first class actually complete the primary course. This means 
that in the case of more than 85 per cent of the girls at school, there is no cer- 
tainty whate^'er that permanent and effective literacy is being achieved. The strong 
presumption would be that a very large majority of them are unable to read or 
write ; and what is more, in the absence of village libraries, the remainder are 
likely to relapse into illiteracy. The final implications are equally distressing. The 
amount of money now spent on girls’ education is only 14 per cent of the meagre 
sum spent on boys’ education. The total cost of providing schooling for girls of 
educable age who are not at school would, at the rate of Rs. 10 per girl, approxi- 
mates to £10,000,000 per annum.” 

He observes further that “the general public has failed to evince sufficient 
keenness about the education of girls. There are still sections of the people, who, 
on pseudo-religious grounds or from conservatism, are actively op^posed to all 
education for girls ; and there are others who are at best apathetic. But we cannot 
dismiss this opposition as unworthy of consideration ; for it has to be recognised 
that the type of education generally provided for girls has failed to capture the 
imagination or win the goodwill of the people at large. It has been, generally 
speaking, a poor copy of the education imparted to boys, reproducing faithfully and 
sometimes exaggerating, its objectionable features. It has been too bookish, too 
academic, too remote from the environment and cultural needs of the people ; it 
also lays the same undue stress on the study of English at the cost of other 
useful subjects and skills, and it sacrifices, in the interest of pseudo-literary 
culture, the real objectives of a harmonious, comprehensive and psychologically 
suitable education. In rural areas, iii particular, parents are generally of the 
opinion that the education of girls will not do them much good, largely because 
there is no outlet in the life of the average village for the kind of book knowledge 
now acquired by the girls. Their schooling does not adjust them successfully to 
their environment, nor does it enable them to become better villagers. In the 
larger towns and cities, however, there is an increasing demand for the education 
of girls, which gives them a better social status and also, to some extent, adds to 
their value in the marriage market. But here, too, the results have been generally 
disappointing, in that higher and secondary education has tended to produce what 
some people slightingly call “society butterflies,” whose values are marred by 
their education and who are obsessed by an unwarranted sense of superiority. 
They are unable, and often unwilling, even to do the ordinary work of tne 
household. Many of them regard such work as derogatory and develop, instead, 
extravagant habits and interests.” 

Ill these conditions what must we do ? The Central Advisory Board of 
Education had in 1936 appointed a committee to consider the question of primary 
education which is to-day of supreme importance, because unless we have universal 
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primai'y education, our higher educational institutions arc bound to continue to 
be in an attenuated condition^ The questions of the curriculum and of the essential 
content of the syllabus for girls have been engaging the attention of our 
educationists, and I have great hopes that we shall soon be able to transform the 
present depressing conditions by giving to female education the first place of 
importance in our Scheme of Education* We have a very uphill task before us* 
In taking the lion’s share in performing it, the graduates of your institution 
will have an opportunity to justify the hopes and ambitions of the founder of this 
University. There is a demand for trained women teachers and for women 
workers in the several spheres of social reconstruction, which the national 
Government has undertaken in spite of the difficult political limitations and 
surroundings in which the present constitution has placed it* In this great 
work of social regeneration, we need the assistance and the devoted service of a 
number of selfless and enlightened women. To dispel ignorance, and spread correct 
ideas, to remove untouchability, to improve the insanitary conditions of life in 
our villages and render medical assistance, to assist in making prohibition a 
complete success, to spread the message of Swadeshi and communal harmony, to 
bring up and educate our young generation on right lines,— here is work enou^’h 
for the most indefatigable spirit. We have before us the example of Maharshi 
Karve who has devoted a whole life time to the cause of women’s emancipation 
and education. We have fortunately in our midst to-day, the inspiring 

presence of Mahatma Gandhi If these fail to convey to the 

young graduates, who have passed this year, the message which they need and 
to inspire them to lead a life of service and sacrifice, no words that I can utter 
can convey it. India is known to be a country whose supreme interest is in 
religion. A great thinker has observed, “If I have a religion its first precept is 
that we shall seek truth faithfully” and I would say with Emerson “God offers 
to every mind its choice between truth and repose. Take which you please—vou 
can never have both.” May our choice be right and in the interest of the 
motherland. May the example of the noble and selfless teachers, past and 
present, of our country guide us aright. 

I thank you for the great honour you have done me. 


The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following is the test of the Convocation Address delivered bv Loknavnh 

ShriM.S.Av^y at the Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya, Kangri on the 24th. March 

1940 

I wish at the very outset to thank you sincerely for the great honour von 

have done in asking me to deliver a Convocation Speech of the Gurukal Visbwa 
Vidyalaya, Kangri this year. Several distinguished public men, educationists and 
Scholars have come to perform this pleasant function in the previous vears T 
was therefore very much hesitating to accept the invitation which was so kindiv 
extended to me on your behalf by my friend Prof. India. ^^nuiy 

I ultimately accepted it however as I felt that I would be able to come in 
direct contact at least for a short time with the philanthrophic souls who W 
dedicated then lives to the service of the sacred cause of education and the 
preservation of the most precious learning handed down to us as a valuable leaaev 
by the Eishis foom times immemorial. A dip in the holy waters of the Gmm™ 
18 described as sutoently potent to cleanse the body and the mind of all fh! 
sins comm tt^ in the life. I believe that the association with thf saint y Srsons 
has undoubtedly.the efficacy of ifting up the mind from the sordid to thi ^sereT 
from the terrestrial to the.ee estial and from the material to the spiritual Ss’ 
Although I had no misgivings that I had very little to teach I felt thn? 
was a great opportunity, for me to learn something The temptation nroved^^^tm 

and moderate estimate if I say that not less than 1000 learned scLlMsT^the 
civilised world deal with Ihe subject of education in some form or ote in thlte 
addresses every year. The only redeeming feature is tSt all Kern do not 
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speak in the same language, therefore most of the speeches are unintelligible and 
remain unnoticed by people not knowing the language. If ail of them were to 
be read, by one individual, he will have to read not less than three speeches a 
day. There will be hardly ^ time enough for that student to be attentive even to 
the physical needs and requirements of his body. When such a problem is 
presented to us in all seriousness, I am inclined to regard that when God is said 
to have confounded the tongues of men, it was a blessing in disguise of curse. 
If the whole world would have spoken the same language it would have been 
impossible even for the most advanced country to maintain an uptodate library 
anywhere. 1 very much doubt whether a common language throughout the world 
would have really conducted to the general happiness of mankind and promotion 
of community of interests or worked otherwise. 

Without being pedantic I think that any educational system which is worthy 
of recognition must have certain definite objects to pursue and achieve. A 
purposeless system of education will only turn out young men who are unable 
to play any useful part in the world after they come out of their Alma-Mater. 
The system of education which prevails in almost all the Universities established 
in India is to my mind one without any definite purpose in view. The system 
leaves no imprint on the mind or the heart of the recipient. His mind after 
having gone through a course of education over lo or 16 years is like a clean 
slate on which anything can be written. It is a mind which can be subjugated 
and brought under its fascinating control or spell by any author who knows how 
to wield his pen w'ith facility and express himself in a fascinating style. 
He is not at all inclined to question the author and challenge his conclu- 
sions, But those who are brought up in the school of education which 
had never placed before the young boys any ideal of the purpose of human exis- 
tence or human dignity and human responsibility, have really no mental, moral or 
spiritual convictions by which they should be able to judge the observations of 
the authors whom they happen to read. Most of their reading is for recreationand 
little if any for serious study. The result is that the Indian educated youth on 
the expiry of the period of his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, 
unable to know what he is, what he should be, what is his mission in life and 
what is his goal. He does not know where to go and what to do. He is a with 
no vision, no spirit of adventure and no initiative. Like a baby he still stands in 
need of spoon-feeding. Some one must provide him with the means of maintenance 
or else he will starve. It is an extremely pitiable and deplorable picture. But 
that is a reality to which it is no use to be blind. 

Having thus drawn a rough sketch of the evil consequences of a purposeless 
system of education, I will like to make a few observations as to the nature of 
the purpose which any educational system must be designed to serve. 

Education, in my opinion, must recognise the salient fact of the duality that 
permeates the entire creation which the Indian philosophers generally describe as 
Java and Chaityana* While the first is transient the second is eternal. Aim of 
education should be to give opportunities for the proper development of both these 
elements in the human being. Spirit of the man is to be distinguished from the 
fish of the man for the purpose of education. The systen must make an adequate 
provision for the education of both. Before chalking out any curriculum of study 
or course of discipline it is necessary to clarify the ideas regarding the spirit 
Chaityana and the fiesh Jar a a little more. The spirit in the individual human 
being is the particle of the same eternal spirit which creates, preserves and destroys 
the phenomenal universe. The spiritual and religious education must aim to awaken 
in the individual the consciousness of being one with that Universal Spirit, the 
unborn primary cause of the creation and to mould the course of life so as to be 
consistent with this higher and nobler conception of his existence. I regard this 
part of the educational system as the most essential part of it. A proper conception 
of man’s relation to the creator and his own place in the creation, is essential for 
him to play his part faithfully and intelligently. Unless particular attention is 
paid to the fostering of this spiritual faculty there is little chance for the 
humanity as a whole to make any real progress towards the goal of universal peace 
and universal brotherhood. Indifference to the real religious education so 
conspicuous in the educational systems has been the main reason of the numerous 
evils thal make human existence miserable, and human history a story of 
perpetual strife and perennial factions. Indian Rishis have valued this aspect 
of human development as not merely most precious but essential and indispensable 

55 
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and bestowed greatest thought over the same. A careful study of our religious 
literature and the philosophical systems coupled with rigid attention to the 
observance of the rules laid down in the Shastras for the observance of Brahma- 
charya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual faculty. The period 
of training will certainly help the development of character emotions and other 
finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the spiritual man. 
That the man can be in direct communion with his God and realise the bliss of 
being one with him is an article of faith with those who are brought up in the 
Vedic Culture. God’s existence and the religious knowledge that serves as a 
means to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who have 
been in recent years coming in contact with the Communist cult and its 
teachings. That cult will sap and uproot the very foundations of human 
civilisation and culture. The faith in God as the perennial foundation of all 
bliss and source of inspiration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their 
fellow -beings on the earth is the bedrock of Vedic culture. It is not a mere 
dogma but a rule of life that has to be taught and made part of his very 
existence by the study of the Vedic and philosophic literature and by the loyal 
and devout observance of the rules of the Brahmacharya Ashram, if the three 
cardinal iniunotions (speak the truth, follow religion and study the Vedas and 
Shastras expounding Vedic knowledge and Vedic religion) be faithfully observed, 
the problem of the spiritual education of man can be satisfactorily solved. Sir, 
I went through the rules and courses of this great Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya. 
I was greatly delighted to find that due emphasis is given there on this aspect 
of education. 

Having so far dealt with what I have described as the education of the 
Chaityana spirit the permanent element wdthin him, I must also make a few 
observation on the education of the fleeting element the flesh or Jara in him. 
The physical existence of a man in its widest sense is only an environment for 
the soul to live. Human body is described something in the nature of garments 
which a man may cast off or change in accordance with the changes in the 
environments under which he has to live. All that is comprised in the term study 
of Science literature and arts comes within the sphere of the subjects of the 
education of the flesh of the man. Here the educationist must carefully take 
note of the times and surroundings under which the human body has to grow and 
be useful. He has to study the problem of scientific education of his students 
with the same vigilance which the commander in chief in charge of a big national 
army generally gives in the formation of his army. He has to carefully note the 
changes that are coming over the methods of war-fare, the improvements in the 
machines and weapons designed to defeat and destroy the enemies, the size and 
formation of the regiments so as to make them mobile and so on. Greater atten- 
tion has to be given to the development and adjustment of details and less to the 
principles. The education of the flesh in man must serve to make him a proper 
and useful and efficient unit of a big organisation that has to play a part in peace 
and war continuously for its own progress in particular and that of the humanity 
in general. The educationist must therefore provide all facilities to the students 
to get the latest and uptodate knowledge of the sciences and arts. The great 
economic and industrial progress of Europe and America is mainly due to the 
marvellous advance which the applied sciences have made with the help of the 
research work carried on systematically and patiently by the scholars and scientists 
in their laboratories in those countries. India is far behind the civilised nations 
of the world in this respect. During the last quarter of a century the attention 
of the Indian Scientists is being gradually drawn to the backwardness of the 
country and a change for the better is undoubtedly coming over. Indian research 
has now gained a footing in the world of Science. It has carved out a place for 
itself. But let it not be ignored that the pace of this progress is still very slow. 
The reasons are obvious. Our Universities are not able to provide the research 
scholars with all the facilities and there is not sufficient encouragement forth- 
coming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally looks up for 
support. I will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education that does 
not recognise the importance of the study of the physical sciences and make 
adequate provision for their study and research in its curriculum. 

I have referred already to the necessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and efficient unit of a big organisation which has to think, move and act collec- 
tively. It wants to survive the strenuous struggle for existence that is going on all 
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over the world. The struggle sometimes appears in the garb of economic competi- 
tion, sometimes it manifests itself in the form of military oppression. At times it 
dissembles itself in the innocent form of philanthrophy and missionary zeal. But 
all the same it is one and the same struggle carried on by the strong against the 
weak, by the literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people 
for domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed objects of our big 
national universities to equip the youth with the strength and spirit to^ fight this 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compati- 
ble with the dignity and self-respect of any people. But long and abject ^ submis- 
sion by one people to the will and rule of another people cannot continue long 
without distinct demoralisation and degeneration of the people who are ruled. 

India has been struggling in her own way for the last fifty years. We have 
now discovered that the real obstacle in the way of our immediate emancipation 
is that we are helpless in the matter of our defence. How can you defend India 
even if self-government be established here today or tomorrow. My ^ blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman puts this question to the Indians. He is 
responsible for the wholesale disarmament of the people of India after their subju- 
gation by him. He is responsible again for the denial of any military career to 
her sons. He is responsible for killing the martial spirit of the millions of people 
in this land nearly for a century, I am fully aware that a free India is only a 
dream so long as Indians are not able to take up the charge of their defence. I 
do not believe in the theory that the non-violent weapons can effectively insure for 
all time to come against external aggression and internal ^ oppression. Denial of 
the use of the requisite degree of violence either by an individual or by a commu- 
nity of people claiming to be a nation even in matters of self-defence is an imprac- 
tical and suicidal proposition. Such a people can not survive for any length of 
time. Although the imperative importance of training the people in the art of 
the defence of the country has been recognised by some of the leading Indian 
Leaders many years ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed 
friend and leader Dr. Moonje took up this question in right earnest and pursued 
it with his characteristic zeal and energy. There are people who styling them- 
selves as followers of the great apostle of Truth and Non-violence of Revered 
Mahatma Gandhi of Shegaon, not only minimise but even jeer at the establishment 
of the Bhosla Military School at Nasik. But I have no doubt that a grateful 
posterity will recognise the service rendered by him to the people of the country. 
The establishment of the Bhosla Military School is an epoch-making event in 
the history of modern India and it has already begun to have favourable and 
desirable reactions on the course of education in the country. At present we see a 
small beginning made here and there, but in a few years the movement will 
gain in strength and volume and momentum. 

I hope that the educationists in charge of this great Seminary of Learning 
where their main ambition or rather aspiration is to train the youths in the Yedic 
Culture and Vedic traditions so as to make their worthy successors of the Great 
Aryans who once carried the flag of Vedic civilisation all over the world are not 
oblivious to the need oi military training of the boys. 

Let the youths have before them the ideal of Guru Drona-Acharya— 

“Who is described in the above couplet as carrying 4 Vedas in the front 
and the bow and an arrow on his back. He is the embodiment of the Bramha 
and the Kshatra the spiritual and the martial spirit equipped with both power 
to curse and the weapons to strike”. 

That is the ideal which every Brahamachari should in brief place before 
himself. This institution will in course of time give India the men who will 
be the protectors of the Indian Nation equipped with the knowledge of the 
science and art of government both in its statical and dynamic form. 

The Aitreya Brahman says— 

“The nation which is led by the Rashtra Gopa Purohit versed alike in the 
arts of war and peace will have its martial classes full of the spirit of valour 
and the industrialists and traders and the labouring people all of one mind. Such 
nation will make an all round and harmonious progress. 



The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hon^ble 
Sri C. J. Vaskey, Minister for Education, Government of Madras, at the 82nd 
Convocation of the University held in Madras on the 4th. August 1939 

To-day we are assembled here for the eighty-second Convocation of the 
University— a function that is ancient in its origin and deep in its significance. 
It is a direct survival of the Middle Ages, famous for rituals and ceremonials, 
for the solemn investiture of Popes and Bishops, 9 f lords and vassals. In the 
academic sphere of life, this ceremony takes the appropriate shape of a Convocation 
for conferring degrees and presenting diplomas. The cap, the hood and the gown 
we wear, the solemn promises made by the new graduates, the diplomas presented 
to them, and their bowing before the Chancellor, who personifies the University— all 
these are institutions we have inherited from the mediaeval days of glorious 
intellectual traditions— a period noted for its flourishing monastic schools and 
universities. 

One customary item of this ceremony is an address to the new graduates. 
The address, however, is not an obligatory item, absolutely necessary for the 
completeness of the ceremony or for the validity of the Convocation. For, while, 
as regards the solemn promises, the statute lays down : “the Chancellor shall 
put to them the following questions,” as regards the Convocation address, it merely 
states : “an address may be made to the candidates,” Nevertheless, it has become 
so customary an item of this long ceremony that even His Excellency the 
Chancellor has permitted, and even wished for, the continuance of the custom, 
in spite of the desire expressed by several to cut it out in order to make the 
function as short as possible. 

It is not only its customary character that justifies the continuance of this 
custom of delivering an address, but there is another and more rational justification 
arising from the very psychology of human life. The graduates who have taken 
their degrees to-day are entering upon a new chapter of their career. Just like 
the brides who, leaving the paternal roof and foregoing the maternal care, go to 
their husband’s homes to enter upon a new chapter of their career, leading a 
married life with its intermittent joys and sorrows, so too, from the sheltered 
shores of scholastic life within the safe walls of the college, the new graduates 
are going to launch on the troubled waters of the ocean of life. A kindly mother 
blesses her daughter and gives her some good advice as to the way she should 
conduct herself in the new society of her husband’s relations, so too, your kindly 
alma mater, the University, takes the occasion of this ceremony of Convocation 
to congratulate you on the honour you have gained as well as to bless you and 
wish you a safe and successful voyage across the stormy sea of public life, upon 
which you are now entering with the shield of knowledge and the armour of 
culture which she has imparted during your University days. 

This year, thanks to the kind invitation of His Excellency the Chancellor, 
the privilege and honpur of delivering the address has fallen to my lot. If I 
accepted the invitation it was not because I felt competent to discharge so respon- 
sible a duty, performed as it was during the past eighty-one years by eminent 
men— -Governors and Administrators, Judges ana Lawyers, Doctors and 
Educationists. ^ However, as one who spent nearly quarter of a century in the 
field of education, as one who was, till the other day, an active member of several 
authorities^ of this University, and as one who has now been called upon to handle 
the portfolio of education at an important stage in the evolution of education in 
this Province, and, therefore, as the Pro-Chancellor of the University, I am deeply 
interested in the progress of education a.nd in the welfare of the educated youth 
of the Province. If I accepted the invitation, it was because I felt it not only a 
pleasure, but a duty to welcome into the fold of enlightened leadership those of 
my young countrymen who have had^ the good fortune to receive University 
education and to enter the arena of public life, during these momentous years 
in the history of our country. 

I feel happy^ that this Convocation takes place in this venerable Senate 
House— the University Convocation Hall itself, and not in the Banqueting Hall, 
which term ^ smells rather too much of materialism and whose walls depict a 
story of political conquest and rule, and not of academic or intellectual achieve- 
ments. I am particularly happy that this privilege and honour came to me 
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during this year of the Silver Jubilee of my own convocation. For it was in the 
year 1914-~exactly twenty-five years ago— that I sat in this very hall among the 
new graduates of that year listening to the convocation address delivered by one 
of the distinguished sons of South India ; I mean, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyei% 
What a change has come over this land during the past quarter of a century I 
He was then the ^ only Indian and the only alumnus of the TJniversity in the 
Executive Council of those days ; but to-day, as you know, the whole Cabinet of 
ten^ Ministers is made up of Indians, and most of them are alumni of this 
University. What an honour to the University to have thus prepared her sons 
to be the administrators of the Province I 

The history of convocation addresses reveals the fact that the persons who 
discharged this duty in the earlier days confined themselves almost to the very letter 
of the law, and gave to the graduates of the year a real sermon as was in vogue 
at the mediaeval monastic universities. But in recent years I find that the scope 
of the address has been extended so as to embrace a survey of the educational 
problems of the day. I shall follow this later tradition of the University ; but I 
will bring in such educational problems only so far as they fit into the main 
purpose of the convocation address, which, I understand from the statute, is “to 
exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
conferred upon you, you have attained.” In doing so, I shall follow the good 
example set by the Et. Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant DuflT, who, in 1886, 
delivered the address at the twenty-ninth convocation of this University, — and his 
was one of the longest addresses delivered here. He prefaced his address with these 
words : “Having then a very great deal to say, I cannot possibly put it into the 
brief limits of an address, to which even the most indulgent of you could listen. I 
will accordingly merely read a paragraph or two for form’s sake, and let my 
reflections find their way to you, not by the ear, but by the eye.” I too shall 
adopt the same course of action. ' 

Graduates of the year,— Let me at the very outset offer you, in the name of 
your friends and well-wishers, hearty congratulations on the academic distinctions 
conferred on you. Today is your day of joy and glory, for you have attained the 
first aspiration of your youth and secured a much-valued passport to your futxire 
career. Today you have been honoured by your alma mater, and you have richly 
deserved the honour. It has come to you as a reward for your talent and industry, 
your ability and labour, after a long period of continued study and after 
successfully passing through the ordeals of successive examinations by which the 
University tested your abilities and perseverance. Unlike the thousands left behind 
in the list of failures, you have done creditably, and some of you very creditably, 
securing coveted medals or other valuable distinctions. Indeed, some of you will 
not yet severe the ties that have so long bound you to the alma mater ; some of 
you will endeavour to obtain higher honours at her hand after another period of 
submission to her guidance and direction. But most of you, I believe, have 
completed the period of your lives that you can afford to devote to academic 
pursuits. Let me, however, extend to all of you a hearty welcome into the fold of 
the Members of the University —a position to which you are now entitled by the 
honour which the University has conferred upon you today. 

Now that you have been admitted to the membership of the University, you 
have to keep the first promise you have made today, which is tantamount to a 
solemn pledge taken by you on this memorable day. You have made a sincere 
promise and declaration that, if admitted to the degrees for which you are severally 
candidates and for which you have been recommended, you would, in your daily 
life and conversation, conduct yourselves as members of the University. If you 
are to understand the full implications of this promise and are to keep it faithfully 
you have to entertain a great esteem for the University, and I will, therefore, refer 
to a few facts and features worth knowing about your University. Indeed, it is 
honourable to be a graduate or member of any University ; but I should like you 
to realise that it is doubly honourable to be graduate of this University of Madras. 
Not because it is our University ; not because it is one of the three oldest 
Universities of Modern India ; but because of three other solid reasons. 

I^ file first place, our University has a well-earned reputation for its high 
of knowledge and for the great weight of its degrees ; and let it be noted 
is not one gained yesterday or the day before. Even as early 
as 1860, but three years after the establishment of the University, in the course of 
the third Convocation adress, Mr. J, D. Mayne observed : 
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“In England the mere Degree of Bachelor of Arts has been eclipsed by the 
Honours Examinations, so that it has become little more than a matter of form, 
and as it may be attained with very slight merit, so its attainment carries very 
little weight. Here the reverse is the case. It has been wisely considered that an 
infant University, like that of Madras, which has still got its name to make, should 
commence by only acknowledging real merit. It has been determined that, as far as 
can be, her stamp should only be impressed upon sterling gold, and not upon tinsel 
or pinchbeck. And accordingly the Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
has designedly been made very arduous both by the number of subjects,^ and from 
the high standard of answering required.* It is the unanimous opinion of the 
Examiners that it is fully as difficult to obtain a first rank among the Bachelors of 
Arts in Madras, as to obtain a second Honours in England, and those who receive 
the diploma of this University will go forth into the world, stamped as the 
possessors of knowledge far more extensive and accurate than would be evinced by 
the acquisition of a similar diploma at home.” 

It might perhaps be complained that this reputation is of by-gone^ days, and 
not of our own days. Yet that our University is maintaining its high standard 
even today is admitted by no less an authority as the Sadler Comimission- the 
most important University Commission in India within living memory. Referring 
to the opinion of this expert body on the standard kept up by our ^ University, the 
late Sir V. M. Coutts Trotter wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, in 1929, in these terms : 

“I am told by the members of the Sadler Commission that the quality of a 
degree in the Madras University was no less than fifty per cent higher than that 
in other Universities. That is a thing to be proud of, and I trust that the Madras 
University will keep up its high standard of efficiency.” 

And I could testify to the same view from my own personal experience as a 
member of the University Syndicate. By insisting on a definite and high standard 
of proficiency in the professors, lecturers, tutors and demonstrators, working in the 
constituent and affiliated colleges under the University, as well as by a strict watch 
over the migration and admission of students to the colleges and over the conduct 
of the numerous examinations and their results, the University authorities have 
been steadily maintaining its reputation for high standard from the very commence- 
ment of its existence to the present day. I am sure, they will continue to jealously 
guard it ; and, as far as the Government are concerned, the University could rest 
assured that, when recruiting men of other Univerties for public services, we are 
scrupulously examining their qualifications so that the standard might not be 
lowered. It is not a special honour to be enrolled as a member of a University of 
such a high reputation ? 

Secondly, our University has produced a large army of great men who have 
shone as bright luminaries on the horizon of public service in South India, if not 
over the whole of India. Great statesmen and leaders, able administrators and 
politicians, eminent judges and lawyers, distinguished men of science and culture 
are found in large numbers among the alumni of this University. In fact. South 
India and our University have often supplied administrators and officers of highest 
ability also to the Central Government as well as to Indian States. TJbe University 
of Madras has been a veritable nursery of many a great man of India. From the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from the highest of Simla to the depths of the Pearl 
Fisheries, one comes across administrators and officers, superintendents and clerks, 
produced by the University of Madras. Perhaps our University, more than any 
other, has fulfilled the hopes of those who penned the Education Dispatch of 1854, 
issued by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Governor- 
General of India-in-Council and the British rulers in India. In the opening para- 
graph of that historic document, they expressed the hope that “the encouragement 
of education is calculated not only to produce a higher degree of intellectual fitness 
but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its advantage, and so to 
supply you with servants to whose probity you may with increased confidence 
commit offices of trust in India, where the well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade in all depart- 
ments of the State.” 

The example of their careers and the story of their adventures must be an 
inspiration to the rising generation of our graduates. Is it not an honour, I ask 
again, to be enrolled as a member of such an illustrious University ? 

* In fact, the standard of our B.A. Pass degree course is so high that now 
several students escape it by taking up B.At Honours degree course. 
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The third feature worth noting about our University is^ that it is a 
progressive University, ever growing and expanding its may-sided activities. 

When I survey the history of this University, I find three well-marked 
stages in its evolution. Like the University of London, which served 
as the model for the three earliest modern Universities in India— Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta, ours started as an examining University, conferring degrees on 
candidates after they had proved their fitness therefor by their respective 

examinations. This majestic and artistic structure— the Senate House— stood 

here— alone for a long time— as a concrete embodiment of this conception or 
purpose of the early days, recently supplemented by the new building on the 
Marina, known as the ‘'Examination Hall.” 

Then comes the second period in its history, when a great change in its 
conception was introduced, in 1923, by the first Madras University Act. The 

preamble which enunciates this fundamental change, reads thus : 

“Whereas it is expedient to reorganise the University of Madras with a view 
to establishing a teaching and residential University at Madras while enabling 
the University to continue to exercise due control over the quality of the teaching 
given by colleges which are to constitute the University of Madras or are affiliated 
to it.” 

And among the numerous powers the Act gave to the University it is signi- 
ficant that the very first place are assigned to this new conception : 

“(1) to provide for instruction and training in such branches of learning as 
it may think fit and to make provision for research and for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge ; 

“(2) to establish, maintain and manage Institutes of Research.” 

Since 1923, therefore, the ideal before the University is no more that of a 
purely examining body. At one bound our conception of the University went even 
a step beyond "the Newman’s idea of a University. In the Preface to his 
well-known Discourses, the Cardinal laid down his dictum that a University is 
a place of teaching and that its object is the diffusion and extension of 
knowledge rather than its advancement. In the new Act of 1923 we made 
provision not only for the diffusion of knowledge, but also for research, for 
discovery and for advancement of knowledge. It was a bold, but salutary 
provision that was thus made by this first University Act of our own Legislature 
soon after its establishment under the Dyarchical form of Democracy introduced 
by the Reforms Act of 1921. 

Now, this new ‘charter’ of expansion, this new policy and outlook enabled 
the University to take a long stride in the direction of leaching and research. 
A beginning, indeed, along this line had already been made, as a result of the 
University Act of 1904, with the introduction of two departments— the Department 
of Indian History and the Department of Indian Economics. It was, however, only 
after the passing of our own University Act of 1923 that the University adopted a 
bolder programme by instituting several new Departments of Study and Research. 
Thanks to the generous finacial support of the Government of Madras, thanks to 
the harmonious relationship between the University and the Government, thanks to 
the recognition of the University as an autonomous academic corporation, and, above 
all, thanks to the able administration and guidance of a succession of educationists 
as Vice-Chancellors— men like Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, Diwan Bahadur Sir R, 
Venkataratnam Naidu, Diwan Bahadur Sir K, Ramunni Menon, Rev. Fr. F. 
Bertram, s. J., Mr. R. Littlehailes, Rao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Muda- 
liar and Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan— all of them educationists of ripe 
experience, the University was able to adopt a more forward policy in the matter 
of creating a series of new Departments of Teaching and Research, which have 
become the envy of other Universities.^ 

As the result of this forward policy, today our University can legitimately be 
proud of a fully developed scheme of teaching and research. There are now ton 
well-organized Departments— Indian Economics, Indian History and Archaeology, 
Indian Philosophy, Indian Music, Mathematics, Geogra]>hy, and Politics and 
Public Administration, on the side , of Humanities, and Zoology, Botany and 
Biqchemistry, with their respective, separate well-built laboratories, on the side of 
Science. There is, besides, the Oriental Research Institute, with its six Departments 
of Tamil, Telugu, Malayalara, Kannada, Sanskrit and the allied languages of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu. In addition to these ten Departments, instituted and recognized 
as such, there is a section of Statistics and two part-time lecturerships in Modern 
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European languages of French and German. In all these departments 
and sections together there are 5 Professors, 7 Readers and 
21 -Lecturers, with over 60 students working under them who are all 
engaged in research in the field of Indian thought and culture and in the domain 
of Humanities and Science. One striking feature of all these developments is the 
interest shown in, and the emphasis laid on, the promotion of Oriental Learning : 
and I believe I am correct when I say that in this departnient of knowledge no 
other University can show such an elaborate provision or so substantial an output. 
It is also worth mentioning that the University has instituted seven kinds of 
Diplomas, awarded to candidates who are taught by the University teachers and who 
come out successful in their respective examinations held by the University~a 
feature which makes the University a real teaching institution like the colleges 
under it. These seven Diplomas are for Economics, Geography, Music, French, 
German, Librarianship, and— the latest in the field, but one of the greatest impor- 
tance— the Diploma in Politics and Public Administration, for which the first batch 
of students sat for their examination just last month. 

Two other developments that deserve mention in this connection are the 
Libraries and the Journals. The intensive work of the enthusiastic staff and re- 
search students is made possible by having a special library attached to each of 
the Departments of Study and Research in addition to the general Library of the 
University, which, it may be noted with gratification, is one of the largest of its 
kind in our country, and is housed in one of the most magnificent buildings on 
the Marina. It is also worth mentioning that the University publishes, at pre- 
sent, two iournals— one called “Journal of the Madras University.’’ started in 19^8, 
and the other known as “Annals of the Oriental Research Institute,” started in 
1936, as a journal independent of the former. These two journals afford good faci- 
lities for the staff and students working in the various departments, to record the 
progress they make in the discovery or advancement of knowledge. If I am found 
to have dwelt at some length on this aspect of the development of the University 
during the second period of its existence, it is because the whole organisation of the 
several Departments of Teaching and Research is such that any University may 
well be proud of the achievement in realising the ideal of a true University of 
modern days. 

Now I pass on to the third period in the history of our University. It is 
diflicult to date the exact beginning of this period. However, it may be said that 
during the past ten years a new development has been perceptible, and that is in 
the direction of social activities, calculated to promote social culture in the alumni 
of the University so that they may become bettor criticised of their country. It 
is the Progressive character of our University and the outlook of its authorities 
that suggested the new developments along this line, which distinguishes, more 
than anything else, this last period of its history. It is gratifying to note that, 
recognizing the fact that a University should not divorce itself from the active 
life around it, the authorities of the University have adjusted their policy to the 
changing circumstances of our country. 

The two purposes of modern University education, as I take them to bo, are 
intellectual formation and social formation— intellectual culture and social culture. 
A cultured mind is the highest and most desirable of human values, and it is the 
result of intellectual formation. We have to guard ourselves against thinking that 
acquisition of knowledge is the same thing as intellectual formation. The process 
of acquiring knowledge consists in collecting a certain amount of historical facts, 
philosophical theories, scientific principles or mathematical formulte : though, of 
course, this collection of data can be preliminary or a means to the formation of 
the mind. In the process of acquiring knowledge, whatever the field of that 
knowledge be-History or Philosophy, Economics or Politics, Mathematics or 
Science, the mind gets the training that is needed to bring out the force ; the 
steadiness, the comprehensiveness and the versatility of which that mind is capable. 
This discipline of the mind, this mental culture is the primary aim of University 
education from the very beginning of Universities, and it is in itself a good and 
useful asset for one’s journey through life after one’s University course. How 
precious an asset this mental culture is, has been expressed most forcibly by Newman * 

General culture of mind is the best aid to professional and scientific 
study and educated men can do what illiterate cannot; and the man who has 
learned to think and to reason and to compare and to discriminate and to analyze 
who has refined his taste and formed his judgment, and sharpened his intellectual 
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vision, will not indeed at once be a lawyer, or a statesman, or a physician, or a 
man of business, or an engineer, or a chemist, or a geologist, but he will be placed 
in that state of intellect in which he can take up any one of the sciences or callings 
I have referred to, or any other for which he has a taste or special talent, with an 
ease, a grace, a versatility and a success, to which another is a stranger* 

But, in our own days, without social formation mental culture cannot shine to 
the best advantage, and social culture, therefore, ought to be as much an aim of 
modern University life as intellectual culture. Hence arises the obligation of a 
modern University to provide by itself and through its colleges for that social 
formation which is so necessary for transforming its alumni into good citizens of the 
country. Indeed, our University has been quite successful in imparting intellectual 
formation and thereby producing great leaders of thought and action for various 
departments of administration and for public life. To carry out this function, and 
to sift the chaff from the wheat, the instrument used by the University has been, 
and will be, the system of public examinations. These examinations do test a few 
of the qualities necessary for success in life, such as better industry, application, 
memory and concentration of mind. But there are other social qualities to be 
acquired, which are more useful and necessary for active citizenship, such as leader- 
ship, courage, tact, conviction, decision, sympathy for the suffering, the 
weak, the depressed and the oppressed. If we are to get rid of that 
parochialism and communalism, that stand in the way of our achieving national 
solidarity and of making our system of Local Self-Government a greater success, 
we have to train our future citizens to live the social life and get rid of undue 
attachment to their own family, caste or community. If the country needs enligh- 
tened leaders and worthy citizens imbued with a spirit of service and sacrifice 
to make the country a better land to live in, it is but proper that the 
University should turn its attention and devote its resources more and 
more to increase the amenities for promoting students’ social welfare, 
for developing their social qualities, and for training them in social character 
and spirit which are so necessary for the service of their countrymen. 
These qualities can be developed only through social activities. The Hostels, 
Unions, Clubs and playing-fields in our colleges and in the University are the 
natural training grounds for the cultivation of the social virtues. 

The achievements of our University in this department of its activities are 
not so negligible as one is often led to think. I am not here speaking of the 
several social activities in the numerous colleges under the University ; I am 
specifically referring to the activities of the University itself. There is, first of 
all, the Madras University Union, which is open to the students of the constituent 
colleges as well as to the Research students of the University, paying an annual 
subscription of Rs. 3, and which is managed by a Governing Body consisting of 
the Principals of the constituent colleges. It has two habitations'- one on the 
Spur Tank Road, with sports and outdoor games, and the other in the Examination 
Hall with its indoor games, reading room ana debates. The importance attached 
by the University to this institution may be gauged by the fact that the University 
is now spending a liberal sum of Rs. 12,000 a year on this Union and its activities 
and is now constructing a pavilion at a cost of Rs. 10,000. Of late, the University 
has shown a great deal of interest in athletics. Besides the athletic activities of 
the Madras University Union, Inter-Oollegiate sports and games have now been 
well organized on a regional basis, with the colleges grouped in four divisions, 
having as their centres Madras, Bangalore, Trichinopoly ana Trichur, and the 
University spends on these activities nearly Rs. 4,000 a year. The University is 
also actively participating in the Inter-University Tournaments, particularly in 
tennis and cricket. Then there is the University Training Corps, with its four 
companies, having an enrolment of 26 Officers and 637 other ranks. In the 
University Training Corps are represented almost all constituent colleges for 
men in the City of Madras, as well as three mofussil colleges— the Christian 
College at Tambaram and the St. Joseph’s College and the National College at 
Trichinopoly, And on this important activity the University is spending nearly 
Rs. 8,000 a year. Thus it will be seen that the University has fully realised the 
significant part played by Hostels, Unions and play-fields in the social formation 
of its alumni, and the authorities of the University deserve our heartfelt congratula- 
tions on the recent developments in the social side of University life. 

In other directions too our University has been progressive. In order to 
satisfy the new requirements of a changing country, during the past ten years 
56 
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the University has revised and expanded its courses of studies, has instituted new 
degrees and diplomas, and has sanctioned new schemes for further development. 
Among the new courses of studies, special mention may be made of Islamic 
History and Culture, a new group added to both the Pass and the Honours 
courses ; Hindi as a language group in B. A. Pass and Honours ; all Drpidian 
languages having their respective Honours courses ; Byriac introduced in the 
Matriculation, Intermediate, B. A. Pass and Honours courses ; the two Oriental 
Title Courses of Malpan in Hebrew and Soppar in Syiiac, and the introduction 
of a new Group D in the Intermediate, consisting of languages, which is a 
preparatory course for B. 0. L. Again, the growing importance of library 'work 
is recognized by developing the three-months course for the Certificate in Librarian- 
ship into a one-year course for the new Diploma in_ Librarian ship. The usefulness 
of a course of training iu public administration has also been recognised by 
instituting a two-years course, open to graduates and others and leading to a 
Diploma in Politics and Public Administration ; and I attach such value to this 
course that I have already moved in the matter of getting the Government to 
recognize and prescribe it as an additional qualification for those to be appointed as 
Commissioners of Municipalities and Secretaries of District Boards. Five new 
courses of studies and Degrees have also been instituted— (1) Bachelor of Commerce 
(B. Com.), (2) Bachelor of Veterinary Science (B. V. Sc.'i, (3) Bachelor of Oriental 
Learning (B. 0. L.), (4) Bachelor of Music (B. Mus.), and (5) Bachelor of Education 
(B. Ed.). The old L. T. course continues as a one-year course, but with an impor- 
tant change, viz., the addition oi a practical course, and the first batch of candi- 
dates for the new L. T. will appear in 1940 ; and the new degree of Bachelor of 
Education is one of two years of advanced studies. Besides, six new Research 
Degrees have been instituted — M. Litt., D. Litt., M. Ed., aud M. 0. L., on the Arts 
side, and M. Sc. and D. Sc., on the Science side. It is now proposed by the Board 
of Studies to institute a Diploma in Cooperation, which may eventually be developed 
into a Degree in Cooperation and Rural Science. 

Two other welcome developments of recent years also deserve special mention 
here* The demand for popular University lectures in the mofussil has been met by 
the creation of University Extension Boards in diffcicnt centres, like Madras, Coim- 
batore, Ernakulani, Madura, Mangalore, Tcllichcrry, Tinneveliy and Trichinopoly. 
About forty popular lectures on different useful subjects are delivered in a year, 
and thereby the University has extended its scope of education to the broader circle 
of the public. Thus, in one sense, the University is becoming more and more a 
teaching University and participating in the wider Adult Education movement. 
The other welcome development is the idea of starting Social Service Clubs in the 
colleges under the University. I am happy to think that our University is begin- 
ning to realise that it has not only to produce intellectually and socially cultured 
citizens, but has also the duty of supplying the country with men and women 
possessing a sense of social service, so that they may serve their fellowmen with a 
spirit of service and sacrifice— that missionary spirit without which much of social 
service cannot be expected out of the graduates of the University. 

While it is gratifying to note the progress made along these lines of expansion 
in recent years, it is regrettable to mention that two important Faculties still await 
further development ; I refer to the Faculty of Commerce and the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, which still await their respective colleges. With the growing economic 
development of the Province and the increase in the volume of trade, it is a sur- 
prise that no College of Commerce has yet come up in our Province. Perhaps it 
is the only ordinary course of studies for which our young men have to cross the 
boundaries of our University. It is my hope and wish that, with the cooperation 
of the Government and of business magnates, a College of Commerce will soon be a 
fait accompli. As regards the Faculty of Fine Arts, indeed, a few colleges have 
started courses in Music, but it is worth while considering the possibility of deve- 
loping the present Government School of Arts into a College of Arts. There is one 
other department that awaits its college and degree ; I mean, technological studies. 
We have neither a Degree nor a College of Technology under the University. Here, 
too, with the cooperation of the Government and the University, it may perhaps be 
possible to develop the present Government School of Technology into a College 
of Technology and the present Textile Institute into a Textile College. I must 
here mention one more fact to complete the picture of the expansion policy of the 
University. There are four schemes, already approved by the University authorities 
to institute four more departments of study and research, viz., Anthropology 
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Experimental Psychology, Physics and Statistics, and I know that these useful 
schemes are kept in abeyance for want of adequate funds. 

This brings me to the question of finances, which, being, in the words of 
Kautalya, ‘‘the pivot of the State.” I cannot easily pass over without at least a 
brief examination. The two main sources of income of the University are the Fee 
Fund and the Government Grant. Is there any likeli-hood of a shrinking of these 
sources ?— this is the anxious question that agitates the minds of all those interested 
in the continued progress of our University. As regards the Fee Fund, I believe, 
this Fund has already reached its high-water mark, _ and I apprehended that a 
steady diminution is not beyond the realm of possibilities. Two causes, I am 
afraid, will lead to this unpleasant result. In the first place, one big slice of the 
territorial jurisdiction of the University is being cut off as a consequence of the 
establishment of the Travancore University. Whatever may be the benefits the 
Travancore State might derive by having a University of her own, the finances of 
our University will certainly be hit hard. Although some of the colleges within 
the area of the Travancore University have broken off their connection and the rest 
will follow suit, a few of the students will continue to cross the limits of the 
State, to drink deep at the fountains of our University. But their numbers will 
be so small that they will not be large enough to maintain the financial equilibrium 
of our University. 

A second possible cause for the shrinking of the Fee Fund is the diminution 
in the number of students that will henceforth enter the portals of University for 
higher education. It is the general desire that the large crowd of unfit candidates 
should not be allowed to enter the University courses, and if the recognition of 
Secondary Education as at present conceived is effected, certainly a large number 
of students will be diverted to vocational courses and will settle in life without 
entering the University courses. The general good of the country demands a 
reform of this nature, though it may have its repercussions on the finances of the 
University. But, if the contemplated reform of Secondary Education is judiciously 
carried out by a hearty co-operation between the Government and the University, 

I am confident that the finances of the Univerty will not be affected to any consi- 
derable extent. If Government will provide attractive course and Certificates in 
different vocational subjects in the high school stage, and if the University will pro- 
vide equally attractive, advanced, continuation courses in those vocational subjects and 
award diplomas and degrees to the successful candidates, I am sure many will con- 
tinue to fiock to the University for useful, advanced vocational courses and at the 
same time to profit by the benefits of University life. The only change in the 
position— and the change that we all desire— will be, not the diversion of the crowd 
from University education and life, but the diversion of those who are unfit for 
an advanced literary education, to an advanced vocational education. If the reform 
of Secondary Education and the readjustment of University courses are carried 
out on these lines, I can assure the University that its finances will not be disturb- 
ed on this score to any perceptible extent. 

Some of you, I am sure, expect the Education Minister to examine here 
another possible cause for the shrinking of the income of the University. There is 
a legitimate fear entertained in certain quarters that the present Government, with 
their desire to devote more attention and resources to mass education, with their 
policy of Prohibition on the one side and the policy of economy; and retrenchment 
on tne other, will soon turn their searchlight in the direction of the University to 
discover any possible chances of reducing; the Government grant to the University. 

I, too, entertain such a fear, because in a system of Government in which the 
University grant is a votable item of expenditure, no one can prophesy what thq 
future action of a fickle democracy will be. Nevertheless, as one who has fully 
and personally realized the needs of the University, as one who still thinks with 
our leaders like Sri S. Satyamurti that University education in this country has 
not reached that stage when it could he checked without detriment to the intellec- 
tual, moral and material progress of the people, you may rest assured that I shall 
have the needs of the University and of the country always in my mind. 

But may I not take this occasion to point out to the authorities of the Uni- 
versity another source of income which the University has not yet tapped ; I refer 
to large private benefactions. Indeed, the University has been able to attract a 
good number of endowments of Es. 1,000 or Es. 2,000 for instituting medals and 
other prizes in memory of distinguished men and women ; but is not open to the 
University to spend this amount on any capital expenditure or on any schemes of 
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expansion* For these the University must secure free and larger endowments or 
donations* In fact, when the Madras Legislature introduced two provisions in the 
first IFniversity Act of 1923, such a possibility was contemplated. We find, in the 
constitution of the Senate, provision is made for the enrolment as Life Members 
of “all persons who make a donation of not less than Es. 25,000 to or for the 
general purposes of the University.” It is also provided that “Every Association 
making a donation of not less than Es. 25,000 and every person making a donation 
of not less than Es. 10,000 but not amounting to Es. 25,000 or more to or for the 
general purposes of the University shall be entitled to nominate one member of 
the Senate, who shall be a member for five years.” Now, I am decidedly of opini- 
on that, if after fifteen years of the life of the reformed University under the Act 
of 1923, we have so far ‘.received no donation, it is better ^ that we remove these 
provisions when we amend the Act next time ; for it is a disgrace to provide in 
the statute for the possibility of getting such donations and then tell the world 
through the annual report that we have secured none of those donations. 

But in this connection I may be excused if I make an observation here. 
May I know if the University authorities have taken any steps to implement these 
provisions ? Perhaps, with a feeling of security they have been sitting firmly on 
the rock of the block grant of Es. 3,15,500, with hands and legs folded, without 
making any exertion to get a few such donations. Let them remember that even 
rocks are likely to be split into fragments under a severe earthquake. May I not 
appropriately refer here to the enthusiastic and successful efforts made by the 
Andhra University to secure several princely donations ? Is that impossible for the 
University of Madras ? Have the springs of benefactions gone so dry in South 
India as to discourage similar efforts being made by the Madras University ? The 
fact is that the persistent refusal of the present Government to give any additional 
block grant to the Andhra University over and above the one-and-a-half lakhs 
originally promised and regularly paid, has driven the Andhra University to go in 
search of pastures anew. As the old proverb goes, it is necessity that is the mother 
of inventions and discoveries. The Madras University, with its regular annual block 
grant of three lakhs and odd, has no necessity to go about discovering new ways 
and means of adding to its capital resources. Can it be that the fear of courting 
disappointment prevents University from launching upon this venture ? 

Even if the University cannot get additional resources from the Government 
or from private benefactors, I may point out that there are certain ways of 

retrenchment ; some of them are open to the University, while some others the 
Legislature must permit the University to adopt. If you examine the items of 
expenditure out of the Government grant, I am sure you will easily 
find two or three items suitable for retrenchment. I shall not point them 
out myself, but will leave them as a riddle or a puzzle for you to find 
out. when the question of amending the University Act is taken up, the 
Government will consult the authorities of the University on the 

question of introducing certain amendments so as to effect some economies 
without sacrificing present efficiency. With such additional resources it will be 
possible for the University to continue to maintain its policy of steady growth and 
development, introducing new departments of study and research and increasing the 
facilities for social activities in the University. 

Graduates of the year,~Eemember with legitimate pride that the University 
to whose membership you have been admitted today is thus one of glorious tradi- 
tions and creditable achievements. Is it not natural, therefore, that the University 
should expect you to keep up its honour in your daily life and conduct, in your 
future career in whatever walk of life you may enter hereafter ? 

Most of you have, no doubt, finished the toils of learning ; but you have now 
to begin the toils of life. Indeed, you have won laurels of victory in the Battle of 
Books or the Battle of Examinations ; but now there lies before you the greater 
battle— the Battle of Life. The world you are about to enter is full of difficulties, 
dangers and disappointments. You will soon see around you a ceaseless strife 
going on everywhere in pursuit of food or fortune or fame. Unlike the world of 
College or University life which you are now leaving, you will find the new world 
full of passions and prejudices, errors and evils of diverse nature. New problems 
will perplex you ; false lights will misguide you ; unexpected obstacles will stop 
you ; powerful temptations will lure you ; envy and jealousy will assail you. 
JNevertheless, let not the new world turn you into pessimists. Your past life has 
armed you for the future j the intellectual and social formation you have received 
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during your University life will stand in good stead in facing the coming Battle 
of Life. You have shown your mettle in the battles you have already 
fought and won in the world which you are emerging from. With the knowledge, 
culture and virtue imparted to you during your scholastic life, with the endurance 
and perseverance manifested by you in the Battle of Examinations, and with the 
boldness and courage with which you have surmounted the difficulties of your 
collegiate career, you must now, with courage and hope, enter the new world with 
optimism and fight successfully the Battle of Life. 

In spite of the apparent gloom that darkens the horizon around, you could 
still win the Battle of Life, provided you possess certain qualities which make for 
success. Your past success in the Battle of Examinations implies that you possess 
qualities which give no small assurance of fitness for the various callings to 
which you are destined. You have given proofs of your capacity for sustained applica- 
tion to academic studies, of your aptitude for prolonged intellectual work, 
and your willingness to have your knowledge examined and tested and 
to have your inclinations subjected to discipline and control. With these advan- 
tages of intellectual and moral preparatory equipment which ought to prove service- 
able in your future career, you will now go out into the world to fight, boldly and 
confidently, the Battle^ of Life before you. But, in order to maintain the 
vantage ground, you will have to show that you can rise equal to new situations, 
which will make constantly recurring demands upon your menal powers and re- 
sources, as well as social and moral qualities, which active employments require. 
You will be frequently confronted with practical difficulties which you must 
bravely meet and successfully overcome, and as you grow in experience, you will 
gradually acquire the requisite skill and confidence to enable you to discharge the 
several onerous duties that will devolve upon you in years to come. And when you 
enter the world, let the words of Bacon be always ringing in your ears : ‘‘But 
chiefly the mould of a Man’s Fortune is in his own hands.” Remember that, 
like your spiritual salvation, your economic and social salvation lies in your 
own hands. 

Before I proceed further, let me here sound a note of warning to those 
among you who have carried away coveted laurels of victory in the shape of 

medals and other prizes. Generally speaking, these are, indeed, valuable passports 
for you to enter the world of competition more easily than your less fortunate 
companions ; but let me forewarn you that they do not necessarily carry with 
them a guarantee of success in life. It is common enough to tell 

those who have gained prizes as students that the same qualities 

which placed them above their fellows in their respective classes, will 
procure them equal prominence in their after-career. It is partly true, for 

talent and industry will always bear a market value ; but it is not whole truth. 
Otherwise we should not see so many instances of clever school boys and brilliant 
University men who turn out utter failures in after-life. The fact is that 
distinguished success in practical life calls for qualities, mental and moral, which 
you have not been required to display as students. It is upon the possession 
and exercise of these qualities that your future success depends. The four essential 
requisites of success in adult life are the power of increasing knowledge, skill 
in applying that knowledge, and the cultivation of social and moral qualities. 

You must always bear in mind that the knowledge which any one of you 
possesses is but a tiny portion of the whole. Literature and Science are Himalayan 
regions, in which the horizon extends as the mountaineer ascends. Whatever department 
of knowledge you may have selected and specialised in, you will find a lifetime too 
short for the work that lies before you. The University has but initiated you into 
a corner of the vast field. It has entrusted to you a lamp of knowledge, and your 
duty is to keep it burning more and more brilliantly, taking care to pour more oil 
into It and keep its wick regularly trimmed in time. You have, indeed, completed 
your collegiate career ; but you cannot claim to have completed your education or 
the acquisition of knowledge. Knowledge is truth, and all of us, throughout our 
life, are seekers after truth. You may perhaps know that quaint old saying : 

Truth like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines. Into whatever profession or 
avocation you may enter, your making a mark in it depends on your 
continuing to study and learn, keeping your torch of knowledge burning 
bright. A thorough knowledge of all the available literature in a particular 
line will prove a powerful weapon in the hands of every one in that 
protession or service. However, I must make the appeal in a special manner 
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to graduates in Law, Medicine and Engineering. These branches of know- 
ledge demand the labour of a life-time. In the case of Law, the field is so vast 
and the possible applications are so varied that no one should enter on its study 
who is not prepara to be always learning. And Engineering are sciences that are, 
in this age, eminently progressive. Every day additions are being made to our 
knowledge of the working of Nature and of the methods of subduing her forces— 
the legitimate work of Doctors and Engineers. You must, therefore, be ever watch- 
ful of what is new and ever labouring to extend the limits of your domain of 
knowledge, if you desire to succeed in life by maintaining proficiency and attaining 
distinction in your special calling. Not only these graduates of professional degrees, 
but every one in whatever department of life, must remain a lover of books— books 
which bring knowledge. Knowledge connected with your particular department of 
work can never be useless. It is your knowledge added to the social and moral 
qualities that will secure you a higher stage of success. 

Apart from the question of adding to one’s stock of knowledge in his own 
branch of study, there is the wider question of keeping up that intellectual culture 
you have received from the University. Every one of us must be readers of books 
of men, and of facts. Even the busiest of us must endeavour to drink deep at the 
fountain of knowledge, to draw in and make our own the water of other minds. 
We must also keep ourselves over moving with the stream of human ^ thought that 
has flowed on and shall flow on through all the ages. One of our eminent doctors 
lately drew pointed attention to this fact. In his convocation address, two years 
aog, Eao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar observed : 

‘T deplore the tendency in some of the alumni of the University, to so engross 
themselves in their particular vocation, that they have neither the time nor the 
inclination to pursue their literary studies, or to cultivate their faculties of close 
reasoning and constant inquiry. Nothing is calculated to petrify the development 
of the intellect and make it submissively accept the preconceived opinions of others, 
as this policy of intellectual inertia. One of the greatest legacies of a 
University training is that the best thoughts of the men of letters of all nations 
of the world are available for the keen student of human nature, and it is these 
elevating ideas and ideals that will, ero long, help one to take his proper place in 
the body politic and add his quota to the welfare of the general public.” 

Men whom you meet in all their variety of intellectual and moral nature, the 
political and social forces at work around you, the tendencies and aims of current 
speculation, will furnish a well-trained mind with food for constant thought — 
thought that will elevate and brace your whole inner man by keeping you in 
'perpetual contact with what is real and enduring beneath the shows of the fleeting 
hour. While I advise you not to despise or neglect the words of other minds in 
the world I would at the same time emphasise the need of resisting the temptation 
of blindly following the thoughts and ideas of others. Having listened to other 
minds and assimilated what they have to give you, you have the duty of forming 
your own opinions. Only by venturing to think your own thoughts and to ackno- 
wledge no authority but that of the truth you have discovered, can you enable your 
minds and discharge your responsibility. 

More important than knowledge is its practical application to different situations 
in life. Mere knowledge of facts, theories and principles is not sufficient for success 
in life without that skill in their application, which is only to be acquired by 
experience. One can acquire a mastery in the theory of swimming without seeing 
more water than would All a basin ; but, if he were to rely solely upon this, he 
would be drowned the very first time he ventures out of his depth. A Medical stu- 
dent may be acquainted with use of every drug in the Pharmacopoeia, and may be 
perfect in describing the symptoms of evei 7 known disease ; but the first time he 
is taken to a sick bed and told to ascertain, from the languid eye, the feeble pulse 
and some incoherent answers of the patient, what his illness is, the Master of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery begins to realise his own weakness. And so it 
is with every profession in its own way. Proficiency and distinction in a profession 
can be acquired only by patient study of the realities of life, by long experience in 
the application of facts, principles and theories to concrete situations. I tell you 
this not with a view to discourage you, but to make you realise that you should 
not consider your education complete, when and though you may have mastered 
everything that could be found in the text-books and reference books you have 
perused, and that you mut be prepared at first for very disheartening labours and 
should expect success only after you have completed the study of the Book of Life. 
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It is well that you should know this, as it will serve the double purpose of check- 
ing that excessive self-confidence which is alv/ays felt at first by youth overflowing 
with book knowledge, and of softening the sense of disappointment and of failure, 
which you are sure to experience when you first come into competition with the 
trained intellect of an experienced man in the profession. 

More important still are the social and moral quantities which give 
both knowledge and its application stability and direction. All your talent, learn- 
ing ability and industry will be of no avail unless you possess in abundance also 
social moral qualities. "The need of possessing developed social qualities springs 
from the very nature of man as a social animal. Your character must be such 
that you love others and are loved by others. When you occupy positions of im- 
portance in life, whether in public administration or in private services, you have 
to deal with equals, superiors and inferiors. To all these alike you must show a spirit 
of love, kindness and consideration. In deciding questions of reward and punishment, 
appointment and promotion, suspension and dismissal, you will have to be guided 
by a sense of justice seasoned with mercy ; you must govern with firmness and yet 
with kindness. One lesson I have learnt during the short period I have been in 
ofiice is that our administration is so wooden, so mechanical, that the human ele- 
ment is often forgotten. In a land of poverty and misery, what is legal before the 
State may not be what is legitimate before the Creator. If our great Emperor Asoka 
is called “the Humane” it is because he did not ignore the human element in 
administration. Secondly, in our social and civic relations, we must not set aside 
the feelings of others. In a land of diverse creeds and castes, we must learn to be 
more tolerant of our neighbour's feelings, sentiments and even idiosyncrasies. In 
life you will come in contact with innumerable men with religions, opinions and 
temperaments diflerent from yours. But do uot on that account despise them or 
wound their feelings. The popularity of great and good men is directly propor- 
tional to their habit of respecting others’ feelings. Differing capacities for judg- 
ment, diversity of interests and multiplicity of standards of right and wrong are 
potent causes for division and strife in our country. But the graduates of the 
University have the duty of setting an example of social accommodation in a land 
of such diversities like ours ; they are to be the embodiment of social virtues. 

Moral qualities arc even more important than social qualities for success in 
life. The first place among them I would give to courage of conviction. If, after 
inquiry and thought, you have reached a conviction, avow it without considerations 
of fear or favour. It is only in that way that you could make your contribution to 
the progress and propagation of truth, so essential for the progress of our country. 
If you are convinced that a belief in good and bad omens and other superstitions 
and errors has done harm to individuals, that bad and unhealthy social and religious 
customs have done a disservice to the cause of our national progress, and on the 
other hand, that such policies of our Government as the Policy of Prohibition are 
in the best interests of the people, do not hesitate to say so, even from the top of 
your house and at the top of your voice. In short, think straight, see clear and 
speak loud. 

A second quality which will smooth your passage through your new world of 
differences of opinions and divergences of interests, is a spirit of compromise. Often 
one hears this loud proclamation from the young as well as the old : “1 hate 
compromises ; I am an uncompromising fellow.” If there is one lesson more than 
another which the Muse of History teaches her devotees, it is the need of compro- 
mises in life. It is said that parallel lines do not meet and that the North Pole 
cannot meet the South Pole. Naturally, parallel lines nor the Poles could meet 
each other ; but the spirit of compromise is so supernatural a force that it can 
successfully overcome the Laws of Nature. How many stubborn conflicts in the 
history of a nation or in the history of international relations, have been settled 
by the spirit of compromise 1 Without sacrificing one’s tried and cherished princi- 
ples, without forsaking the fundamentals, we can settle our differences by mutual 
concessions with good will on cither side. Deadlocks and strikes, so prominent in 
our economic, civic and political life of today, could be avoided by mutual conces- 
sions. If you, Hindu, Muslim and Christian graduates of the University, desire to 
be the makers of a New India, whether it be through Municipal Councils, District 
Boards or Legislatures, or even in private life, you cannot possibly serve your 
ebuntry— a country of diverse creeds, castes and communities — unless you are 
actuated with a spirit of geuerous compromise, which, however, must need stop 
short of sacrificing true principles. 
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The third quality which will be a prop to you throughout your life is the 
possession of good manners. Good manners diminish the friction which attends 
one’s passage through life, while the absence of them may even seriously mar great 
abilities or moral worth. It is worth repeating every day, along with the morning, 
noon and evening prayers, that good manners are to life what oil is to machinery. 

The crowning moral quality 1 would recommend to you for success in life is 
the cultivation of the principle of honour, without which all your intellectual powers 
will only be a snare to yourselves and a source of danger to others. Many are the 
temptations which are likely to beset your path in life— temptations from without 
temptations from within— to resist which will require the energetic action of all 
the better elements in your character. It is worth while for you, therefore, to 
meditate daily on the truth that there is nothing so easy to preserve as your 
honour, if it is carefully and jealously watched, and that there is nothing so 
impossible to regain as your honour, if it is once lost or tainted. The dishonest 
man does a threefold injury : he injures himself, he injures the person whom 
he defrauds, and he injures every other honest man by weakening that confidence 
which we ax's naturally disposed to place in the integrity of others. Never for a 
moment forget the golden saying of the brave Duke of Saxony : “the straight line 
is the shortest road.” 


However, I should like to warn you against that utilitarian maxim : ‘‘Honesty 
is the best policy,” It is a sound maxim, if you do not confound the result of 
honesty with the reason for honesty. Honesty is the best policy, but the man who 
is honest because it is politic, will be apt to reverse the maxim and to think that 
what he fancies to be most politic is really honest. Be honest, because it is right. 
Because of your honesty, you may not perhaps be rewarded by status and wealth, 
but you will, I assure you. reap your reward in that self-respect and contentment, 
which always follows up a consciousness of having done your duty, which neither 
status nor wealth can ever bestow. Though honesty is the best policy, it may not 
be a paying policy in this wicked world, but as members of the University you 
are to shine as stars of purity and brilliance in the firmament of Indian society. 

It is to make you happy in spite of the adverse effects of your policy of 
honesty that I recommend to you one more quality— contentment— a soothing balm 
to heal the sores of adversity. While you strive after increasing success, learn to be 
contented with what falls to your lot. Without contentment no man can be 
continuously happy in this world. It is mind that makes a ‘heaven of hell’ and a 
‘hell of heaven.’ In the heat and tumult of the Battle of Life, I appeal to you not 
to forget that the factors of happiness are not wealth, power and position, but 
health, competence and contentment. 

These four, then,— the power of knowledge, the skill in its application, and the 
social and moral qualities— I assure you, will bring you success in the Battle of 
Life. Firmly and consistently do your duty, neither out of fear nor for favour 
but out of a sense of duty, and do not allow, in your daily life, inclination to take 
the place of duty, and success will be yours. Be heroes, determined to succeed, and 
your determination to succeed is half the victory in the battle. You have the best 
wishes and sincerest blessings of you alma mater and of your friends and well- 
wishers for a successful life in the world outside the portals of the University. 
Carry with you George Herbert’s words of advice, encouragement and hope : 

Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high. 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be ; 

Sink not in spirit ; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much , than he that means a tree. 


.t, X enough for all ; but it is worse for the graduates 

that enter upon it during these years, and the main reason thereof is the problem 
of educated unemployment. The problem had not attained its present dimensions 
or intensity when I left the University twentyfive years ago. There was then a 
certain amount of correlation between the supply and the demand ; but today the 
supply exceeds the demand a hundredfold in evey walk of life, in every branch of 
public service and in every department of business, so much so that not only has 
the maiket value of a degree or a diploma considerably gone down, but there is 
not jm adequate demand even for a supply at a much lower price. The graduates 
of today cannot, therefore, enter the world of life with any confident outlook, and 
^e proMem is engaging the serious attention of both Governments and Universities. 

assumed such importance today that I may be excused if I venture 
to devote a few minutes for its examination, particularly to examine two question -- 
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viz., on whom should the blame rest ? and how should we remedy the evil or 
solve the problem ? 

Is the University responsible for the alarming proportions the problem has 
assumed in our Province ? No, I will not throw the blame on the University. 
The aim of a University is the spread of intellectual and social culture, imparting 
to those who seek entrance into it mental discipline and social spirit that are 
highly necessary for any one who seeks success in life, whatever be the service 
or activity in which he may engage himself. Like a Temple of Knowledge, the 
doors of the University are to be kept wide open to admit within it every one 
eligible for admission therein, without distinctions of sex or caste or creed or 
colour. Whether all those going out of its portals will derive adequate material 
advantages as a result of the stamp of mental and social culture imprinted 
on their minds and hearts, is no concern of the University. Because there is 
likely to be a larger supply of graduates than the world could consume, is the 
University to shut its doors against the devotees of knowledge and culture that 
knock at its doors ? The duty of the University is to supply the country with 
men and women of culture as leaders of thought and action, to gather under its 
wings men and women of all castes and communities and send them out into 
the world with a national outlook as self-respecting members of the Indian nation, 
to feed the stream of nationalism with the ideas contained in the books they 
study and with the instruction they receive in the Colleges under the University — 
in short, to breathe a new spirit into the rising generation of men and women 
so that they may become able leaders and worthy citizens of a New India. And 
that our University has played this part nobly and successfully is borne out 
by the civic ana political consciousness and activities we see around us to-day. 
By introducing the vivifying influences of Western learning and spirit, by 
promoting the identity of interests and the spirit of nationality, by producing 
men and women of knowledge and culture to fill positions of trust and resposibility, 
our University has discharged its duties faithfully and successfully. If some of 
them, or even many of them, do not find lucrative occupations in life, we cannot 
well lay the blame at the door of the University. 

Shall we, then, blame the parents who blindly send their children to the 
University, hoping to enable them, through University education, to settle in life 
with a comfortable income for their maintenance ? I will neither blame the 
parents for what they do, though what they do is done blindly and instinctively. 
The system of education introduced by the famous Dispatch of 1854 had the 
efifect of creating a new intellectual aristocracy, and every parent wanted his 
child to be born or reborn into this new caste— the ‘Brahmin’ of the new education. 
To him alone were open the doors of respectable and lucrative positions, either 
in Government services or in business offices. In a land of castes, it may be 
pardonable if every parent desired to find his son occupying a position in the 
highest caste of the ‘Brahmins’ of the new intellectual aristocracy— an aristocracy 
of knowledge, of office, of power, of status and of wealth. Without the hallmark 
of a University degree none could enter the inner circle of this aristocracy. 
Naturally, therefore, there has been a rush for Uni’^ersity education and conse- 
quently an overcrowding in the colleges and Universities of the country. As long 
as there is no other alternative course open to the parents to give their children 
a respectable position and a lucrative occupation in life, what they have been 
doing blindly and instinctively has to be condoned. 

Shall we, then, throw the blame on the Government ? Indeed, the Government 
of the country is more responsible than the University for solving this problem 
of unemployment. The eligibility of admission to the University is determined 
by the results of the S. S. L. C. Examination— an examination which is under 
the control of Government, an examination for which the courses of studies are 
prescribed by Government and whose conduct is entrusted to a body appointed 
mainly by Government, an examination which is made to serve the double purpose 
of entrance into the public services as well as entrance into the University. Eor 
want of adequate facilities for boys and girls to enter upon diversified and 
respectable courses, preparatory to difierent walks of life, all run the same course, 
only to find out at the end that their studies lead them nowhere but the University 
courses in Arts and Sciences. In my humble opinion, the Government have to 
share the major part of the blame for the sad sta'e of affairs ; and it lies with 
the Governmeiit, in collaboration with the University as well as with businessmen, 
57 
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to find out a proper solution of the problem* The present Government will 
shortly be taking up the question of solving this problem. 

On what basis and on what lines shall we approach the problem ? The 
report of the Hartog Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission, 
popularly known as the Bimon Commission, went thoroughly into the question 
of the state of education in India. Though the main purpose of the enquiry 
was in relation to an extension of the franchise, the Committee took the opportu- 
nity — the first opportunity afforded since the Hunter Commission of 1882 — to 
survey the whole field of education. This report, published in 1929, formed an 
important document— a valuable addition ^ to the literature on education in India. 
In point of importance, the Hartog Committee Eeport was to elementary and 
secondary education what the Sadler Commission Eeport was to University 
education. Among the many findings of the Hartog Committee, the report drew 
prominent attention to three disquieting and significant features of the state of 
education, viz,, (1) the ineffectiveness of a large portion of the total expenditure 
on education, particularly in the sphere of elementary or mass education ; (2) the 
large number of unfit candidates who were finding their way into the colleges and 
higher educational institutions ; and (3) the lack of flexibility in the system of 
secondary educition. We are here concerned only with the last two features — the 
entrance of the unfit candidates to the University and the lack of flexibility in the 
secondary education course. On a careful examination it will be found that these 
two features are related as cause and effect : it is because of the lack of flexibility 
in the system of secondary education that many unfit candidates rush madly 
into the University courses in Arts and Sciences. The more we recognize the 
truth of this view, the nearer shall we be to the solution of the problem in hand* 
Because the S. S* L. 0. system does not afford facilities to the students to choose 
different courses of studies according to their talents, aptitude and purse, all run 
along the same course and push their way into the University and make our 
colleges too crowded to enable them to acquire adequate intellectual and social 
culture. One of the requisites of true intellectual formation is the tutorial system. 
With such large crowds in our college classes and with the present system of 
“mass lectures” (to borrow a characteristic expression of the late Professor Corley), 
and with the poor finances of most of our colleges, it is simply impossible to 
have anything approaching the tutorial system, which the English Universities 
are famous for* None has realised the value of the tutorial system to the same 
extent, nor has any one spoken so strongly in favour of it, as our esteemed 
friend Mr* M. Euthnaswamy, who, in the course of his Convocation address, five 
years ago, said : 

*'As for the intellectual side of the University education I would earnestly 
plead that the genuine tutorial system, which consists in a regular Professor or 
Lecturer being in charge of a small number of students whose reading he guides 
and with whom he discusses the subject of a weekly essay, may be more widely 
used, whereas most colleges seem to be satisfied with the imitation article which 
consists in the appointment of a low paid corrector and marked of more or 
less satisfactory answers to more or less probable questions. It is the weekly 
essay and the discussion with one’s tutor, the training in the art of examining 
and appraising original documents or historical or political data or economic 
facts that distinguish the Honours courses at English Universities, and which 
would, till the want is made good in India, make it advisable for our best 
graduates to proceed to English Universities to get a training which Indian 
Universities and Colleges do not at present provide.” 

So, too, in the matter of social foimation much headway cannot be made with 
the large number attending our colleges. Play-grounds are not adequate for 
various games and for every one to get a turn. College Hostels are so limited in 
their accommodation that most of the students of a college have to find their 
lodging in outside hostels or hotels that are physically and morally unhealthy and 
unsuited for concentrated intellectual pursuits. Common Eooms, Clubs and Heading 
Booms in colleges are inadequate to meet the requirements of the large numbers. 
Students^ Associations and Societies have so large a membership that very few get 
a chance to speak or to take part in a debate. For any adequate social formation 
our numbers are too many. In many ways, therefore, with such large numbers 
real improvement— intellectual, moral or social— in the University life of today is 
almost impossible of realisation. 

How to control the numbers and restrict them to practicable dimensions is 
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the problem before educationists, before the University and the Government. In our 
anxiety to limit the numbers, we should not, however, ^ restrict the opportunities 
for higher studies to any deserving aspiring ^ youth. It is an admitted fact that, 
although some fail in their University examinations for want of serious and cons- 
tant application, by far the majoiity fail in them for lack of aptitude for higher 
academic pursuits. Instead of allowing all to rush along ^ the same route, we have 
to afford facilities by providing varied courses of studies ^ during the secondary 
education stage so that each of the aspirants for higher studies may find provided 
something that is congenial to his natural talents and aptitude and practicable 
within his limited financial resources. What we should aim at is a reorganization 
of the secondary education course so as to enable those who have a call for 
vocational education no less than those who have the necessary aptitude for literary 
studies, to find suitable choices provided in the high school course, and also an 
expansion of the present University courses so as to provide for more diplomas and 
degrees in vocational or professional courses, which shall be a natural continuation 
of the high school vocational courses. Thus, by a readjustment oi\ reorganization 
of the secondary education course and by adding a few more vocational courses in 
the collegiate or University stage, we shall be able to solve the problem as far as 
the Government and the University could do. If the Government, the University 
and the businessmen put their heads and shoulders together, I am optimistic 
enough to think that we shall be able to solve the problem of educated unemploy- 
ment to the extent that is possible in the present circumstances of our country. 

So far I have placed before you a fairly complete idea of your University in 
order to enable you to realise how honourable it is for you to be members of such 
an illustrious University ; and I have also explained how you could win the Battle 
of Life. Now it remains for me to bring home to you some of your responsibilities 
as graduates of the University. 

Corresponding to the honour you have obtained, it must be borne in mind, 
you have certain new responsibilities resting on your shoulders. These responsibilities 
arise out of the three promises made by all the graduates assembled here and the 
one promise specially made by the graduates of professional degrees. All of you 
have promised that ( 1 ) “you will conduct yourselves as members of this University,” 
(2) “you will support and promote the cause of morality and sound learning”, 
and (3) “you will uphold and advance social order and the well-being of your 
fellow-men”; and the graduates of the professional degrees have promised in addition 
“that you will faithfully and carefully fulfil the duties” of your respective profes- 
sions, “that you will, on all occasions, maintain their purity and reputation, and 
that you will never deviate from the straight path of their honourable exercise by 
making your knowledge subservient to unworthy ends.” These four promises 
constitute your ‘charter of duties,’ which go with the honour and privilege you have 
obtained today. Let me now discharge my duty of bringing out the implication of 
these promises, so that you may enter the world of life with a full consciousness of 
your new responsibilities. 

By virtue of the hall-mark of the University you have entered the inner circle 
of the leaders of the nation-leaders of thought and action. As torch-bearers of 
culture, you have acquired the right to join the band of leaders who are carrying 
on the administration of the country and are working for the progress of the 
people. You are the light that has to illuminate the dark corners of our society. 
You have to be the pioneers of progress in different departments of national 
advancement. On you rests the heavy responsibility of your countrymen to a hap- 
pier life by raising the material and moral standards of their life. The nation looks 
up to you as leaders to elevate her in the comity of civilized nations. Whatever 
your avocation in life, you have to render service to your country. Bo “Servants of 
India.” Will you not shoulder the responsibility corresponding to the position of 
honour you have attained to day ? Let me briefly place before you some of the 
problems of your country and point out to you how you could serve your fellow- 
men as leaders of thought and action. 

The greatest problem before us today is how to attain national unity which, 
History shows, is the necessary requisite of national advancement. Unfortunately, 
owing to the antecedents of past history of the country, our nation has become a 
museum of races, of languages, of cultures, and of religions ~a land of fundamental 
diversities instead of being a laud of fundamental unity. Unless we develop a 
unity and solidarity out of these diversities, our nation cannot take its legitimate 
place among the civilized nations of the world. Every patriotic son and daughter 
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of Mother India has the responsibility to work for her unity, particularly the 
educated and enlightened section to which you now belong* You have the 
responsibility, therefore, to work for the harmony and concord between the various 
elements constituting Indian nationality. The three main communities — the Hindu, 
the Muslim and the Christian— must be educated by yon, as their leaders, to live 
together, to work together and to fight together as brethren of one family, as we 
see today in other civilized nations. By the negative social service of not speaking 
from the platform or writing in the press anything that will promote communal 
disharmony, distrust and disputes, and by the positive ^ social service of clubbing 
together in associations and societies, as you have hitheU9 done in your college 
and University Unions and Clubs, you have to educate the citizens of the country, 
by both precept and example, how to behave as brethren of a family, as citizen 
of a common country. This would be one of the greatest services you could 
render to your Motherland, The intellectual and social formation you have 
received from the University will help you to discharge this responsible duty 
of yours. Secondly, by organising local, civic, social and cultural associations and 
societies, irrespective or castes and creeds, in your towns and villages, you could 
help on the cause of the material and moral uplift of your fellow-men. You have 
promised that you will, as far as in you lies, uphold and advance social order 

and the well-being of your fellow beings. Introduction of healthy social and 

moral reforms is neeessai^ under the present conditions of society in India. 
Through such organizations you could profitably work for the welfare of your 
countrymen, and thus discharge this responsibility of yours. You are to lead the 
nation along the right path of well-being ; you are to guide your people to 
appreciate, or, if the case be, to condemn the several movements in the land, be 

they for social or economic or moral or civic or political advancement. The 

average man, without that education which it has been your privilege to enjoy, 
will look up to you to interpret the policy and programme of the Government of 
the Province or of the country and to represent to the Government and to the 
local authorities their disabilities and grievances as well as their opinions on the 
measures the Government happen to introduce for their welfare. Thus you occupy 
a responsible position as the interpreters of the policy of Government to the 
people and as mouthpieces of the people towards their Government. It is through 
such organizations that you could discharge this responsibility of yours more 
effectively and, therefore, more successfully. Hence the need for you to take a 
lead in developing popular societies, clubs and associations for the well-being of your 
fellow-men. You have also the responsibility of upholding law and order. Without these 
no country could be great nor could a nation attain material and moral progress. 
These are days of revolt against lawful authority, of extravagant exhibition of 
one’s liberty of thought and action, of violent representations of one’s disabilities 
and grievances. Of late, we have had a number of strikes of students, of 
labourers, and of motor drivers. “Down with aided managements,” “Down with 
the Headmaster,” “Down with the Police,” “Down with the Ministry”— such 
slogans have, of late, rent the air, here as well as elsewhere in our Province. 
And quite recently one of the City papers correctly observed : 

^‘Violent denunciations breathing ill-will against all and sundry are the bane 
of agitations that depend on public support for their eventful success and are 
conceived in the form of appeals for intervention addressed to Government. A 
little less of destructive zest will do no harm to demonstrators bent on a parade 
of their wrongs, and the secret of winning sympathy — and through it redress — 
lies in reducing offensive outbursts to a minimum in the course of ventilating 
a grievance,” 

In all these movements you have the duty of giving the right direction to 
the new forces that are let loose in modern society. As enlightened leaders and 
cultured citizens, you have to lead the nation along paths of truth and non- 
violence-two great virtues for which our ancestors were once famous. You have 
appreciated the value of discipline, the importance of law and order, during your 
University; life. These qualities are needed also in the State for its well-being so 
that the citizens of the country may lead a happy life, continually enjoying security 
of person and property, and peacefully carrying on their respective avocations in 
life. In this matter, too, you have to be leaders ot thought and action. 

If you have a sufficint mastery of your mother-tongue, you could devote 
leisure to enrich with modern ideas and thought 
the literature in the various languages of our country. Especially at a time when 
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we cannot make mnoli headway in furthering our policy of substituting Indian 
languages for English as the medium of instruction in schools and colleges, you 
could make your contribution to the production of suitable books for the use of 
the rising generation of students. You have both the facility and the opportunity 
to be of service to your less fortunate brethren and sisters that sit still in the 
shadow of ignorance and darkness. The knowledge you have gained through the 
medium of English, you have a responsibility to impart to the multitude to whom 
God had not given favourable opportunities for school or college life. The Adult 
Education movement, which is still in its infancy, looks up to you for service and 
support. By means of occasional lectures, good, informing articles in _ the papers 
and magazines, and cheap, wellwritten tracts and books, on the subjects of your 
special studies, you could do immense service to your fellowmen— a duty which 
you have to discharge as worthy members of the University, as torchbearers of 
knowledge and culture, as respectable and responsible citizens and lovers of 
your country. 

A field of activity that will give you ample opportunities of service is social 
reform. There is a conflict going on in our country between the old order and 
the new, between the school of orthodoxy and that of heterodoxy, between the 
lovers of Original civilization and those of Western civilization, You will soon 
find it impossible to resist the temptation to join this conflict. On what side will 
you throw in the weight of your opinion, influence and power ? If you are to 
play a useful part in the movement of social reform, you have to make a careful 
study of the social conditions and realise the wisdom of replacing unhealthy 
customs by healthy and useful reforms for the promotion of the well-being of your 
fellowmen. The insanitary condition abounding everywhere and causing, directly 
or indirectly, much of preventable suffering and mortality, the profuse expenditure 
on family or domestic ceremonies leading to overwhelming debts, the unwillingness 
of parents in rural areas to send their grown up girls for education—- all these and 
many others are matters that ought to engage your serious attention. Men and 
women of education should take a leading part in reforms that are calculated to 
make the people more healthy, happy and prosperous. Ecmeniber the advice of 
the poet : 

Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still. 

Kindness, good parts, great places are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will 
And meet them there. All wordly joys go less. 

To the one joy of doing kindness. 

Our ancestors were remarkable for the two excellent qualities of “plain living’* 
and “high thinking” and these qualities once made them great and famous. But 
we in this age of contact with the Western civilization, have shown a tendency to 
live a life of luxury, spending much of our substance on the noji-essentials of 
existence. In the Convocation Address of 1884 the Honourable W. B. Cornish 
told the graduates of the year : 

*T would not have you depart from the simple habits, inherited from a long 
line of ancestors, and which the experience of countless generations has proved 
to be best suited to the inhabitants of tropical lands. Food and clothing inust 
vary in different countries, as climate and other conditions vary, but in adhering 
to the simplicity of life practised by your forefathers, you will have the sanction 
and approval of some of the most eminent of modern scientists, who have come 
to the conclusion that alcoholic drinks and strong meats are not essential to 
health, life, or mental and physical vigour, while the abuse of strong drinks, at 
any rate, has proved a curse to the Northern peoples. I would have you, in the 
words of the poet, 

“Keep all thy native good, and naturalize 
All foreign of that name ; but scorn their ill.” 

These are words uttered in this very hall by an Englishman, and not a Congress- 
man. Shall I not today repeat this appeal to you, the makers of the New India 
of our conception ? 

I am not one of those who will commend or condemn our ancient customs, 
because they are ancient ; nor the Western ideas and habits, because they arc 
Western. Both the East and the West are creations of an all-merciful God and 
it would be an act of condemnation of the divine dispensation of things if we 
were to cultivate the habit of condemning everything that does not belong ’ to our 
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own age or to our own country. Our ancestors might not have had the benefit 
of that modern education you have now received, nor enjoyed the fruits of modern 
scientific developments ; and yet they were men of culture and wisdom. Let us 
accept whatever is good in the ideas and customs which they have handed down 
to us, and let us reject only the exotic growth of false ideas and unhealthy 
customs. Let us accept also whatever is good in thought and life, which the 
West has to teach us ; and produce a new synthetic culture and life in the New 
India of our formation. Kipling’s couplet may still be our guide, safe and sound ; 

East in East, 

West is West ; 

But East plus West 
Is much the best. 

You know, though you see it dimly through the ages, that your country 
occupied in the ancient past a position of glory which other nations envied. Once 
upon a time she was great, civilized and honoured, when the ancestors of the 
modern European nations were still steeped in barbarism, when Greece and Eome 
and Britain were names hardly known beyond the waters that surround them. Let 
me not sing the praises of my own country ; let foreign testimony bear witness to 
the truth. Addressing the young men before him, Mr. George Smith said in 1870 : 

“Man, it has been well said, is by nature and universally an artizan and an 
artist ; and nowhere can this fact be more abundantly illustrated than here in 
India. In this as in many other respects the West is but the daughter of the 
East, though each retains her own marked individuality. The mother, however, has 
charms of her own, charms of antiquity, originality, grace and harmony of colour, 
which the daughter strives in vain to equal. Look at the textile, manual and 
mechanical arts of India ; the ‘webs of woven air’ ; the embroidered fabrics un- 
equalled for delicacy and design. Look at the skill of the workmen of Shimoga 
in carving in sandalwood, of those of Travancore in ivory, of the goldsmiths of 
Trichinopoly, the silversmiths of Cuttack. These and many others of the manu- 
factures of this land exhibit remarkably that instinctive—let me add hereditary- 
artistic taste, and that artistic eye for form, ornament and bloom of colour, which 

have gained for Indian arts the admiration of world Never forget that India 

was a civilized, an artistic and an industrial nation when Abraham left his native 
Ur of the Chaldees, and that it is through you and others deeply interested in this 
land, that the latent capabilities of its intelligent and teachable people are to be 
evoked, so that your native land may once more take her ancient and most distin- 
guished position among the philosophic, the artistic and the industrial nations of 
the world,” 

A similar testimony was given by another outsider in 1872. Mr. Henry Fortey 
said in the course of his Convocation address : 

“Yon should live and labour as you have been adjured to do, for the sake of 
India, your country. Forget not her ancient fame. Forget not that literature and 
philosophy and art had here their home and Athens had arisen to keep watch on 
the Blue Aegean, when the seven hills of Eome stood still lonely by the Tiber. 
Eemember that on you and such as you depends whether India is ever to regain 
the place of leadership that she had lost. Yes, my young friends ; on you depends 
the elevation of young Motherland to the position she once occupied. That vene- 
rable Mother of glorious past is calling out to you, to each and every one of you, 
to revive her ancient glories. Will you, sons and daughters of an ancient and 
illustrious Mother, turn a deaf ear to her pathetic and pressing call ? Will you 
not make her once more the centre of the world, the centre of world’s culture and 
art ?” 

Let me conclude by drawing your attention to another important responsibility 
of yours as sons and daughters of this ancient land of spirituality. Along with 
many economic-political “isms” like Socialism, Communism and Bolshevism— all 
alike un- Indian in their outlook on life, three other socio-religious “isms” are 
creeping into our land— indifierentism, agnosticism and atheism. To what depths 
of degradation should our land of spirituality have fallen in order to afford 
therein a fertile growth for these dangerous ‘‘isms” of modern life. You are men 
of culture ; if so, let the rays of these “isms” be passed through the prism of 
your cultured mind, let each one discover for himself the rays of Truth that a 
pe^lexed and confounded world cannot see. Eemember, India was great when 
India was religious, a land of high spirituality ; and you who are out, as leaders 
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of thought and action, to lead India back to her ancient position cannot build 
up her greatness and glory withouth the foundation of religion and spirituality. 

My young friends, my last appeal and request to you is to be religious ; in 
prosperity as well as in adversity let religion have its softening influence on you. 
In all your service to your country, let the ultimate motive be the progress and 
well-being of your fellow-men, out of charity to them and out of gratitude to 
the Great Supreme God who has brought you, by His invisible light, to the 
position of honour and responsibility you "occupy to-day. Your devoted service 
to your fellow-men be an act of thanksgiving to the all-wfse, all-good, all-powerful 
God, who knows all things and sees all things, whom truly to know and faithfully 
to serve is present peace and everlasting happiness. May all of you, with Divine 
Grace, serve faithfully and devotedly your country and your God, as cultured 
members of your illustrious University and as worthy citizens of your glorious 
Motherland. 

The Bombay University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. R, P. Masani 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, before the annual Convocation of 
the University on the 15th August 1939 

There are moments when one keenly feels the want of words to give adequate 
expression to one’s emotions. This is one such moment for me. As I stand 
before you to address you from this place, I feel myself deeply stirred by feelings 
of gratification and thankfulness that by virtue of the office to which you, Mr. 
Chancellor, have been pleased to call me, my connexion with my Alma Mater 
should be closer and the opportunity to serve her greater than before. 

Twelve months have rolled by since the date of the last Convocation, twelve 
months of alarums and excursions unprecedented in history. Never before was 
the world on notice, for so long a time, of the threat of war hanging over it ; 
never before was it so disordered and distraught. A regular epidemic of race 
arrogance and race antagonism, envy, hatred and lust of power has spread over 
some of the most advanced countries, undermining the basis of civilized society 
and free association of scholars, and shattering all hope of enlightened adaptability 
and harmony essential for world-fellowship and cultural co-operation. 

Into the serene atmosphere of a University the heated air of politics should 
not enter. In the totalitarian states, however, even the academic atmosphere is 
politicized. The humanistic ideal of old has given place to an anti-social political 
ideal, called national. In pursuance of that ideal the university curriculum has 
been remodelled to suit what is introduced as the new “ideology”, and to meet 
what are called national needs. The realm of science knows no territorial or 
national boundaries ; but in the mad world of to-day even science loses its 
international character. “In reality”, says one of the exponents of the new ideology, 
“science, like every other human product, is racial and conditioned by blood,” 
Hence the title of his book, Deutsche Physik. The doctrine that all learning 
must be subordinated to the pressing needs of national life makes the universities 
mere tools in the hands of the dictators of the hour. The professors and the 
pupils are but pawns in the intriguing game of politics. Owning allegiance only 
to pure science and learning, the German Universities were once noted for their 
detachment from any particular creed or school of thought. They recognized no 
master other than Truth. What a fall for these and other seats of learning in 
Europe, those citadels of truth, those bulwarks of civilization 1 

It is not my purpose to enter into an argument this evening on the policy 
of thus revolutionizing the relationship between the Government and the 
Ilniversity. I merely wish to call attention to what I consider the greatest peril 
facing the world to-day, particularly the generation now at school or college. 
What one learns during the most formative period of one’s existence sticks. The 
propaganda now carried on in countries whose governmental policies are rooted 
in racial prejudices and whose educational institutions are permeated by the spirit 
of narrow nationalism must produce men and women whose blood will tingle 
and mount to their faces whenever they think or hear of the people whom they 
have been taught to despise and distrust. Our educational institutions are, happily, 
free from the domination of ministries of “enlightenment” revelling in the doctrine 
of control of thought, regulation of reason, regimentation of studies and annihilation 
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o£ public opinion. Nevertheless, may I, as one who has thought his life refused 
to be drawn into the vortex ot party politics, as one who is merely interested 
in securing the proper academic atmosphere for the upbringing of the youth of 
our country, ask those people who have been incessantly preaching the puny 
gospel of communalism, whether the juvenile population of India is not also in 
danger of being similarly influenced by perverted notions, lowering the ideals of 
education and civilization ? , . , 

We have also to beware of another danger threatening the intellectual 
development of the rising generation— the danger of revolutionary changes in the 
system of education and curricula of studies in moments of feverish enthusiasm 
for reform. With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India there has 
been a welcome change in the outlook of Provincial Governments on educational 
problems. Their enthusiasm is reflected in the general demand for radical changes 
in the matter as well as the manner of education. Before, however, the existing 
structure is pulled down, there should be a well thought-out plan of the edifice 
proposed to be reared in its place. This essential condition of reform has not 
been overlooked by the Bombay Government. After having appointed several 
committees, they have decided to take action in certain directions ; other proposals 
for reconstruction are still under investigation. 

The latest proposals for reform in secondary schools contemplate a lower 
secondary stage with compulsory manual training, and a higher secondary stage 
preparatory both for the universities and for voctional work, to be provided for in 
“intermediate college”. I for one would welcome any reform that might be agreed 
upon on these lines. Mean-while, the Government of Bombay have decided to 
hold a separate competitive examination for entrance into Government service. If 
this examination could be popularised as an examination for a school leaving 
certificate, the complaint that the Matriculation has grown unwieldy and become 
as incubus upon the life of the school should disappear. The University would 
then be concerned only about the scools preparing students for its entrance exa- 
mination. On the question of supervision ot such schools we have had an argu- 
ment with Government. We have also our differences with Government on the 
question of amendment of the University Act regarding the constitution and 
administration of the Senate and other matters. As a result of recent negotiations, 
however, I visualize a satisfactory settlement. 

Happily, our University is, and I trust, will ever remain free from external 
pressure. In our Chancellor we have a pillar of democracy and an enlightened 
custodian of the interests of higher education. Our interests and our freedom of 
action are safe in his hands. In our Prime Minister, also, who is in charge of 
the portfolio of Education, we have an ardent exponent of democracy. We are 
proud to claim him as one of us, not only as one of the Fellows of the University, 
but also as an illustrious product of our Alma Mater. Another member of the 
Cabinet, the Honourable the Minister for Home Department, is also one of us, 
and he has been a shining light of this University for more than thirteen years* 
With these three luminaries, providentially placed in auspicious positions in the 
educational firmament, one may easily predict a bright future for the progress of 
higher education. Tne Honourable the Prime Minister convened recently a confer- 
ence of representatives of both sides to discuss several matters concerning secondary 
as well as university education. They will meet again and, with goodwill on both 
sides, we may look forward to an era of sound and stabilizing reform. 

As regards the Matriculation examination, it must be admitted that it is beco- 
ming increasingly difficult to conduct it to the satisfaction of the Senate. It is 
likely to hold the field even after Government institute the school-leaving examina- 
tion. Its dimensions will still render organization an uniformity of standards 
extremely difficult. lu an article recently contributed to the Times of India, advocating 
the constitution of a Special Board for this Examination, Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, the 
ex-Vice-Ohancellor of Lucknow University, observed that when he appeared at the 
Matriculation examination in the year 1891, there were only 3,000 candidates and 
that they could then be certain that they were all weighed in the same balance. As 
one who sat for the same examination only a year later, I have a different story to 
relate. Far from being certain of receiving we were positively afraid of not receiving 
uniform treatment. Different examiners examined different groups, and their standards 
were believed to be widely divergent. One of the examiners in English, an erudite 
Professor in a Government College, was an admirer of the Persian poet Omar 
Rnayyam. It was reported that even whilst engaged in the momentous task of 
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deciding the fate of the esaminees, he used to translate into action the poet’s admoni- 
tion to “fill the cup that clears : To-day of past regrets and future fears”. 

That fact in itself was very disconcerting. But there was something more to 
give us the fright of our life. The story ran that at the fall of night, when it was 
necessary for the Professor to go from the^ cup to the couch, and when the unexa- 
mined answer-books in large heaps stared him in the face, he would take them in 
hand, one after another, and get rid of them by assigning marks in each case in 
proportion to the bulk of the papers. We were solemnly advised to insert blank 
sheets of paper here and there to increase the weight of our answer-books, and I 
confess to having acted on such advice on the principle that it was wise to err on 
the safe side. 

The number of candidates has since risen from 3,000 to 21,000.^ During the 
present season of piety and the days of abstinence that lie ahead, there is not much 
danger of the fate of students being thus sealed by a devotee _ of Baachus, glass in 
hand. Nevertheless, certain improvements on past experience will have to be carried 
out to minimise the vagaries of examiners and the chances of error and disparity in 
standards. This important question is now engaging the earnest attention of the 
Syndicate. 

Other important reforms are also under consideration ; but I shall merely 
refer briefly to oiu* programme of expansion. We have been evolving schernos for 
extending the activities of the University so as to bring it more in touch with the 
life of the people. Statutes for instituting extension courses in Political Theory, 
Public Administration, Civics, Psychology, Language and Literature, Art, Journalism 
and other subjects for the benefit of those who are unable, for financial or other rea- 
sons, to pursue the university courses leading to degrees, will shortly be placed before 
the Senate. Meanwhile a Diploma in Teaching has been instituted and ^Statute 
authorizing the institution of a Diploma in Music is awaiting the sanction of the 
Chancellor. The question of giving diplomas in Painting and Architecture is also 
under consideration. I hope this will correct the impression outside that Pine Arts 
are the Cinderella of this University. 

Research is the soul of university education. Not infrequently, it adds to the 
enormous debris of useless knowledge. This, 1 hope, will never be said of onr 
University Department of Chemical Technology. Every item of research carried 
out by its staff and students will add to the store of scientific knowledge and the 
wealth of the country. We are grateful to the present trustees of the Will of 
the late Mr, P. G. Singhanee for their munificent donation of Rb. 12 lakhs 
for this Department. May I also take this opportunity to say that, indebted as wc 
are to Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar for his splendid services as Vice-Chancellor during 
the last six years, he has a special claim on our gratitude for all that he has (ionc 
to secure financial assistance for this Department and to place it on a stable basis ? 

Two other schemes for postgraduate studies have been engaging our attention 
for some time, one for a postgraduate department of Psychology and Education, 
and the other for a postgraduate department of Mathematics, We could embark on 
such schemes only on the supposition that public support would be forthcoming, 
and I venture to suggest that there can be no better outlet for the stream of bene- 
volence of the public-spirited citizens of the Province than one of the departments 
of the University, from which generations of students will draw instruction and 
inspiration for the moral and material progress of their country. 

Now, my young friends, on whom the University has conferred degrees this 
day, let me extend to you my felicitations and introduce myself to you as one who 
has travelled a long way along the road which lies before yon. Looking ba(;k over 
the distance traversed, may I offer you a few hints to guide you on your way ? We 
now count university students by thousands. Eighty years ago they could be 
counted by units. The first Matriculation examination was held in 1859, when only 
132 candidates presented themselves at the examination. Of those 22 passed— only 
sixteen per cent. No one then appears to have raised the cry of the slaughter of 
the innocents. Neither the Chancellor nor the Vice-Chancellor appears to have been 
oppressed by piteous letters such as they now receive, declaring that there was 
nothing left for the unfortunate candidate except to commit suicide. Aware as I 
was that examinations in their present guise have gained far too high a place in 
public esteem, I had no idea, indeed, that the discomfiture of candidates causes such 
widespread misery as has been revealed to me during the last three months, 

The^ candidate stunned by defeat may not realise for the moment that an 
examination, if not quite a gamble, is merely a passing phase, only a means to an 
58 
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ead. But parents and relations ought to know better. Not a few of them, however, 
weep with the disconsolate student, as though it were a matter of life^ and death. 
Nay from some of the pathetic letters that I have received I find that it is because 
many parents look upon the failure of their sons and daim'hters as a terrible 
calamity or as a mark of disgrace, that the unfortunate students are driven to 
despair. ’ To all unsuccessful students I would say this : While success at an 
examination is regarded as a proof of attainment of the rec^uired standard of 
ability, failure does not necessarily imply lack of intelligence or industry ; much 
less lack of ability to earn one’s bread. University authorities are human ; examiners 
are human ; accidents happen every moment of our lives. I have seen many 
brilliant students returned unsuccessful. They tried again and came out with flying 
colours. Vicissitudes and reverses in life have to be met with steel-like determina- 
tion to win in the end. Even if one does not win, the very effort to succeed is a 
gain. If a student has not frittered away his time, even though he fails to get a 
degree, his learning abides, and his capacity to earn his livelihood is not impaired. 
The object of higher education is primarily to prepare students for life and 
only incidentally for livelihood. I know that there is a difference of opinion on this 
point. Some hold that the practical necessities of life should take precedence of 
the intellectual. Others would subordinate “bread and batter studies” to cultural 
courses. Lord Brougham looked forward to the day when the poor man in England 
after the labour of the day, would refresh himself by reading Bacon. Much more 
to the purpose, said William Gobbet, if the time came when every man in England 
would eat bacon. Most of the people who now demand a radical change in the exist- 
ing system of education which would enable every man in India to earn his bread, 
and stand erect on his own feet. As a matter of fact, broadly speaking, the balk 
of university teaching is vocational. Students join colleges with liberal professions 
in mind. The cry now is to prepare them for all sorts of crafts and small indus- 
tries. We should be mindful, ho^vever, of the difference between preparing for 
life and preparing for livelihood. It would be fatal if the distinction between a 
University and a Technical Institute were blurred. 

The highest gift which a University can impart to you is that disciplined 
thinking and understanding which go to form not only a strong intellect but also 
a strong character, and it is character, singleness of purpose and manly spirit more 
than the ability to win a prize, or to secure a degree or a diploma, that count. 
Your presence, your manners, your outlook on life, your attitude towards your 
neighbours, your ability to do your work efficiently and, above all, your reputation 
for independence and integrity— these will bring you success in life, ana, more 
than success, the respect, wherever you are placed. 

You are going out into the world at a time when India has arrived at a very 
critical stage in her political evolution. Vital decisions will have to be taken 
shortly ; widely divergent views will have to be adjusted ; heterogeneous elements 
of the vast population welded into a unified nation. What does the public expect 
you to do to faciliate the transition to the new order ? It expects you to show a 
true sense of values, values which constitute the grace of life, and to bring dis- 
ciplined reasoning and sound judgment to bear on the complicated problems that 
will arise. Indeed, what India needs to-day is a growing class of intelligent, inde- 
pendent, high-toned men and women who can see clearly for themselves what is 
to be urged on both sides of a question and be helpful in promoting mutual un- 
derstanding and creating an informed public opinion. 

All education is valueless if students are not trained to correct modes of thin- 
king and ratiocination. Our Colleges, however, do not appear to attach sufficient 
importance to this aspect of academic training. Instead of making it a point to 
encourage independent thinking and sound judgment, not a few professers expect 
that their pupils should be uncritically susceptible to their views I An amusing 
illustration of such a tendency is given by Sir Philip Harfcog. He once asked a 
candidate for a university post at Dacca : “If, after hearing your lecture on an 
admittedly controversial subject, a student comes to you and says, ‘I am sorry, 
Sir, I do not share your views. I think so and so’, what would you say to him 
The candidate replied ; “I would tell the student that he had no right to an opinion 
of his own : he should sit at the feet of his teacher.” This reply proved fatal to 
his candidature. 

When I plead for cultivation of powers of independent thought, please do not 
run away with the idea that you can afford to ignore the opinion of teachers or 
enlightened writers or leaders of thought. We all need guidance from them, but 
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in selecting your guides you should exercise a wise discrimination. “There are 
many echoes in the world”, says Goethe, “but few voices”. Do not take the echoes 
for the voices. Within the time allotted to you make the most of the company of 
great minds. Be a student all your life and, whenever possible, attend university 
extension lectures, or rather courses and classes for the cultural advancement of 
the people. One cannot think of a better investment of leisure. In this connexion 
I should like to give you an inspiring anecdote. An officer of the Bombay Army 
utilized his leisure during his furlough to attend certain classes in the University 
of Edinburgh. He generally sat beside an old man who was conspicuous for his 
keen and^ diligent attention to the lecture. That companion, he discovered one 
day, to his amazement, was Mountstuart Elphin stone, who after his retirement as 
Governor of Bombay, had dedicated his time to learning and literary work 
and had twice refused the Govern or- Generalship of India. 


Independent thinking should not be confused with defiance of authority or 
. resistance to law. "Why should I obey ?” is the question now on the lips of some 
people who are in revolt against the policy of Prohibition initiated by the Bombay 
Government. Without entering into the merits of the action taken by the Govern- 
ment, without disputing the right of a free citizen to protest against any measure 
with which he is not in agreement, may I call attention to the fundamental (‘on- 
siderations out of which springs the obligation to obey law ? Of the individual 
member of society who frets under the new enactment, may I ask : Whence have 
you acquii;ed that strong sense of personality which now asserts itself in opposition 
® coi’POi’ate life, from your idciitilication 

with the entire community ? Has not your country enhanced your pcrsonjil value 
and conferred on you the rights of citizenship ? 

“A man’s relations to his fellows arc not addenda to his personality.” saiil 
Proiessor Henry Jones, forty-one years ago, in an article on Sodal and Individual 
JLvolution in the New World, “but are the inmost content and reality of it. He 
cannot act as a rational being, except by incorporating them. Man grows ub 
an mdividualj he deejiens his private personality, by converting its higher ten- 
dencies into his rational purpose”. Herein lies the justification of the claim of the 
law upon the conscience of all^ the members of a civilized society whoso legisliitnro 
lunctions on a democratic basis. The laws it passes merely express the uconle’B 
own sense of responsibility for their own lives and conduct. In obeying tliem a 
member of a democratic society merely obeys his own self, ’ 

occasions, hpwever, w^hen the law overrides one’s conBcioncc in.steud 
of being m harmony with it. Jhe question arises : Plow are the riglitH of the 
majority to be reconciled with those of a minority ? Ordinarily, the maioritv Icis 
therightto demand that it should be allowed to give eflert ^118 a id 

decisions. It is no doubt, likely to commit mistakes^mUo it alone mui not 
sell-oonstituted authority, can the right to make niistakea tie coiiccded Anv 
government would mean coercion or frustration of (he Sitv I y 
a smaller group or groups. At the same time, the minority has (he r cht o 
conveit the majori^ to its point of view. This it can do by pcrsuiision or^n'ila- 
tion, meanwhile bowing to the will of the majorily, or, in rare casrs oven hv 
resisting the law. As in other matters, so in law, there a c “mrtab^ obiw I’ive s ? 
dards of right and wrpng. If, for instance, the majority se( k^to m," se is wil m 
ae minority by restraining the freedom of the people to hold mecth as o • to n awl 
speeches or to oppose in the public press the policy of thrauthoriUes^^^^ tlm ti » 

'rt- 

individuals to cry 'that dvii liberty^ occasions for 

in conscience repudiate it. Such legislation nmv be sn , 

seem fantastic and unworkable • itmnv pv^n nuiHancc ; it may 

policy or individual freedom but it^s ecH^^^ objectionable, on grounds of jnd.lic 
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The fact that the conscience of the majority is in tune with the law ought to 
silence all further opposition once it is put on the Statute Book. Otherwise, demo- 
cracy becomes a mockery. Democracy, 1 need not tell you, presupposes a sense 
of solidarity and loyalty to common interests strong enough to admit of the de- 
cision of the majority being peacefully accepted. My young friends, I appeal to 
you to-day, in the name of our Alma Mater, in the name our country, in the 
name of all that is dear to you, to raise that sense of solidarity to a sort of religion 
and that sense of loyalty to a sort of spiritual faith. May I also appeal to you 
to remember always that disapproval of the action of the majority should not be 
allowed to stifle one’s sense of propriety. Agitate by all means, whenever necessary, 
but do not join those who, on such occasions, give shocking demonstrations of 
unabashed adult individualism, opportunism and rowdyism. The right of “self- 
expression” is urged by them in self-defence, but the self is not worth express- 
ing or defending unless self-mastery comes first. 

Young men and women of to-day, ye hope and promise of to-morrow, I do 
not know that I can recognise in you a band of devoted servants of society. We 
cannot all be great men, but great deeds are within the reach of all. Great deeds 
include simple acts of kindness and social service. Be our sphere of influence what 
it may, be it small or be it large, there is sure to be ample scope in it for loving 
service to humanity. If you wish that in future years, you may be able 
to look back over the distance traversed, without remorse, and feel happy 
for having lived a full and complete life, my advice to you is : join 
some group, club or organization affording scope for social service. 
If your college has a welfare league, take an active part in its work. If there be 
none, get your fellow students to form one. Join also some other group run by 
older members of society, preferably a cosmopolitan association. Establishing contact 
and collaborating with tried men and women, you will learn the principles of 
corporate life and co-operation and acquire the team -spirit essential for working 
jointly with others. 

I would not, however, advise you to be in a hurry to join a political party. 
By all means take an interest in politics, but take time before you decide to throw 
in your lot with any particular political party. Keep yourself free to approach 
great issues affecting the progress and happiness of your countrymen, uninfluenced 
by the bias of party ties or of party passions. Eemember that on the day you join 
a party you pledge your word that that party’s thoughts and convictions shall also 
be your thoughts and convictions. There will be time enough to plunge into the 
whirlpool of party politics, if you care to, and even then you will be lucky if you do 
not find that you have fettered your judgment and mortgaged your independence. 

After you pass out from the University, do not miss a single opportunity to 
join a useful organization and to make yourself helpful to society. Kepay, while 
there is time and opportunity, the debt you owe to it. What a golden opportunity 
now awaits you to assist in the work of spreading literacy among the masses of 
this country and educating the adult population generally I These people are, 
literall; 7 , thirsting for knowledge. May it be given to each one of you to quench 
the thirst of at least a small group of them 1 Never ask, “where is the time?” 
That is the refuge of the idler and the shirker, who though he lives rich and dies 
rich dies a debtor to society. Among the papers of Sir William Jones, famous 
linguist, Judge of the Supreme Court and founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
was once discovered a slip of paper on which he had inscribed a couplet, showing 
how he divided the twenty -four hours of the day. I commend that couplet to 
you in the hope that it may be a source of inspiration to you : 

“Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven I” 

The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. AT. a Papworth, 
Principal, Madras Presidency College, at the annual Convocation of the Annamalai 
University held at Chidambaram on the 6th. October 1939 : — 

It was a very great honour to me to receive an invitation from His Excellency 
the Chancellor to deliver the Convocation Address this year on the Degree Day 
of the University. It has been my privilege to be a member of Annamalai 
University since its foundation ten years ago, and it is a source of great pride 
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to me that His Excellency has been pleased to appoint me a member of the 
Syndicate of the University for a fourth period of service. I am, of course, very 
conscious that the benefits -which I have received from my experience on that 
Body far outweigh in value any services that I can have rendered to the University. 

I crave your indulgence for these personal allusions, but I have made them 
for this reason— that I want you to feel that you are being addressed to-day, not 
by an eminent outsider, but by a fellow -member of your own University, who 
naturally has at heart both your welfare and also the reputation and good report 
of the university which now lie largely in your hands. 

In this address ^ I am not going to weary you with an account of the history 

and progress of education in India, nor give you a resume of what are commonly 

called educational problems. These, I know, have been topics with which 
others, honoured by an invitation to address a University Convocation, have often 
dealt ; and the air is thick with the dust of past and present educational 
controversies. I sometimes think that we have discussed educational problems 

ad nauseam^ and the dust we have raised has blinded us, so that we have stood 

still, unable to progress because of the very pillars of dust that our endless 
controversies have raised. You, new graduates of the University, will want to be 
up and doing, so I prefer to offer you a few words of help as to how to use the 
equipment the University has given you, and as to what the society in which you 
will live for the rest of your lives expects, and has a right to expect, from men 
and women endowed with your privileges. 

A University is a Society created by rightful authority for the impartation 
of the higher branches of learning. Society, therefore, will expect you to be erudite. 
You have had opportunities of sound learning, and those with whom you come 
in contact and those whom you teach will expect your knowledge to be sound and 
reliable. Continue your reading, ever widening its orbit, so that the soundness 
and reliability of your learning may not fail. You must also be modest in your 
learning ; there is no creature on earth more objectionable than the intellectual 
snob. Kemember that the subjects you have studied and in which you have 
specialised here are not the whole of knowledge ; they are not the last word that 
Truth can reveal. You must apprehend by experience, by contact with others 
and by friendly exchange of views the place of your knowledge in relation to the 
infinite world of Truth. Eemember that no one nation, no one religion, no one 
society or constitution has a monopoly of truth. Eschew therefore intellectual 
pride and be eager and willing to absorb new knowledge and new ideas wherever 
you find them. Change your views and your opinions whenever the revelation 
of new knowledge and new truths requires it ; and don’t be ashamed to admit 
that you have done so. 

Addison once said “the intrinsic value of an old coin does not consist in its 
erudition.” He was using the word here to mean perfect workmanship. Your 
University’s first gift to you is erudition ; and I would say to you, Be modest in 
your learning, but be thorough and reliable in your application of it ; that is, in 
your workmanship. 

The second gift which your University offers you is Culture, which, though 
not an inseparable companion of erudition, may by assiduous training be an 
accompaniment of it. By Culture we mean the cultivation or training of the 
mind of man, his mental faculties, his tastes and his manners. When the 
development of a man’s mind, his tastes and his manners has reached a level 
which we may describe by the word ‘refinement’, that man has reached a state 
which we call ‘cultured.’ 

In the attainment of this condition which I have called ‘refinement’, it is 
necessary that all the three mentioned faculties should together hane reached that 
level. Intellectual brilliance, without a concomitant cultivation of tastes and 
manners is not culture. Intellectual superiority, mental cleverness, which makes 
a man what we call ‘brainy’, may be, and sometimes is, combined with vulgar 
tastes and boorish manners ; and thus the person merely equipped with intellectual 
brilliance is sometimes most offensive. A cultured man is never offensive* At the 
same time, I do not think it is possible to cultivate our tastes and manners to a 
stage of refinement without the aid of a well-trained, well-disciplined and well- 
educated intellect. “Culture”, said Matthew Arnold, “is the acquainting ourselves 
with the best that has been said and known in the world.” Yes, education is 
necessary, knowledge must be acquired in the usual hard schools of learning ; but 
not a mere acquisition of facts and data, but an understanding and disinterested 
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judgment upon the best that has been said and known in the world. Not carping, 
prejudiced and offensive criticism upon the best that others have done or said or 
given, but an informed and kindly judgment ; a free play of the mind amongst 
the green pastures so carefully cultivated by the best of those who have gone before 
us. These may be found in the great classics, the sciences, the discoveries, the 
literature, the religions, the philosophies, the music, the paintings, the sculptures, 
and in many other compartments of that great treasure chest of knowledge, which 
is our inheritance. In order to attain the refinement of a cultured mind, a man 
or woman must have delved fairly thoroughly at least into some of these intellectual 
treasures ; for culture is not compatible with ignorance. 

As with a cultured man’s mind, so with his tastes ; they too will be of 
refinement. A man’s tastes are his likings— the things he likes, the things he 
appreciates. His upbringing, his education, his reading, his experience, his hobbies, 
and perhaps most of all his friendships, will have made him like what is good 
and beautiful, and hate what is bad and ugly. And he will have acquired 
an instinctive perception of the difference between what is good and what is bad, 
and between what is beautiful and what is ugly. This, I think, is what is meant 
by cultured or refined tastes. 

Many people, of course, have no perception of the difference between beauty 
and ugliness. In architecture, for instance, positive ugliness makes no impression 
upon some people. You have only to look at the houses they build, the churches 
they put up, and the way they furnish them or ornament them. In music, many 
have no discernment ; in literature, no taste ; in the arts generally, no knowledge, 
and hence no interest. But the refinement of taste is an essential in culture. There 
is, of course, no fixed hall-mark by which this level can be recognised. But 
evidence of it can be discerned— in the things with which a man surrounds him- 
self *, the books he reads *, the furniture he uses ; the music he likes ; the friends 
he makes ; and perhaps in his dress, for, if he has good taste, he won’t over-do the 
colour scheme or exaggerate the fashion. 

Likewise, too, in manners, the cultured man will not over-do them, nor be 
affected. The refinement of his manners will be natural, not forced or artificial. 
He will have charm and will naturally put others at their ease. He will not cause 
embarrassment. He will easily associate with anyone, and others will find no 
difficulty in associating with him. Truly, a cultured man 
“Can talk with crowds and keep his virtue, 

Or walk with kings— nor lose the common touch.” 

A cultured man or woman, therefore, will be erudite, of deep and extensive 
reading, and of catholic tastes and interests. But he wdll be free from fanaticism, 
for his enthusiasms will be tempered by breadth of knowledge and vision. His 
well-trained and disciplined mind will be flexible like a sword of fine-tempered 
steel, the true kind of flexibility, which neither breaks under a strain, nor sacrifices 
to any expediency its faith and its principles, which are its power. Further to these 
two gifts of erudition and culture which your University offers you, there is 
another without which they will be of small avail ; that is, the gift of Integrity. 

Integritas means something complete, entire, unimpaired, and so in its applica- 
tion to our gifts and our use of them it means uprightness, honesty and fair deal- 
ing with all men ; steadily pursuing the path that lies before us, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. You have promised today that you will promote the 
causes of morality and sound learning, and that you will uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your fellow men. In Madras University, which 
is your mother university, the graduates also promise that they will maintain the 
purity and reputation of the callings which they may follow, and that they will 
not deviate from^ the straight path of their honourable exercise by making their 
knowledge, that is all their gifts, subservient to unw^orthy ends, Make this promise 
also your own, and remember these promises ; for they are sometimes forgotten. 
There is nothing more tragic than to see a professional man in disgrace, or to see 
a gifted man in power or position using his gifts, his power or his patronage 
unrightfully. Erudition, Culture and Integrity : with these three gifts a man may 
well reach a high position in his life or in his profession ; but he will do nothing- 
common or mean in his search for distinction. Thus endowed, you may go far 
and your work for humanity may be of infinite worth. 

We are living in troubled times, and the spectre of war has once again 
appeared and will surely bring its attendant horrors. All the efforts which have 
been made, and they have been many, to preserve the peace of mankind have failed. 
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Even the most concerted effort in this direction, the League of Nations, is amongst 
the failures. The League has failed, perhaps because it represented the govern- 
ments of the nations and not their peoples, so that Geneva became the meeting 
place of rival national ambitions and economic clashes, rather than of the good will 
which, in spite of appearances, is latent amongst the peoples of the world. Where 
nations and religions have failed, is it possible for the great sisterhoods of learning 
to come closer together and to find opportunities of service to humanity ? The 
universities of the world, those great aristocracies of learning, have kept so much 
to themselves and have never exploited those vast opportunities of service to 
mankind, which, if they could only come together, they would surely find. Amongst 
universities all would be friends and allies : there would be no enemies. If the 
best men and women of the 'world’s universities could get together and broadcast 
their messages, they surely could convince the world, in the words of Lord A1 thorp 
over a hundred years ago, “that the phantoms of national glory and national 
triumph -were not worthy the expense of blood and treasure by which they must be 
purchased.” This experiment has never been tried j this league of erudition, culture 
and integrity has never been formed ; but I put it to you as a suggestion worthy 
of your thought.What an incalculable and lasting service" it would be to all mankind 
if the universities of the world could liberate that good will which, as I have said, is 
latent amongst the peoples of the world. In the re-establishment of peace which 
must surely come, old methods may again fail. Above all other classes of men and 
women, cannot the universities, if they will, speak and be heard across the 
barriers of nations ? 

The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address deliverd by Sir Nilratan Sircar at 
the Annual Convocation of the Andhra University held at Bezwada on the 7th. 
October 1939 

I am thankful to His Excellency the Chancellor of the Andhra University for 
inviting me to address the Convocation. 

My mind spontaneously goes back at this moment to the day when the great 
Bengali religious teacher, Sri Ohaitanya, visited this sequestered region more than four 
centuries ago, to preach the gospel of Yaishnavism and by his intimate association 
with all classes of people, among whom he worked and lived, he forged a link that 
binds it to my Province. There are hints in accounts of his southern travel that he 
met powerful Vaishnava and Buddhist leaders on the Godavari side, which perhaps 
partially covered the Andhra territory. He also came in contact with many scho- 
lars of the Tamil race. Sri Ohaitanya met many renowned scholars like Ram Giri, 
a Buddhist leader, Dhundiram Tirtha of the Tungabhadra region, Mathur Pandit, 
a Ramayat Vaishnava of Tripadi, Madhavendra Bhuj of the Nursing temple and 
Bharga Deb of Tripatra. Sri Chaitanya’s spiritual ministrations were greatly appre- 
ciated over a large tract of country from Puri to Rameswaram, which certainly 
comprised among others, parts of the Andhra country. He not only spread his 
religion there, but coming across two great works, the Brahma Samhita and 
Karnada, discovered by him somewhere on the banks of the Krittimala, he got 
a new impulse in his emotional- experiences, and enriched his imported knowledge 
with his own interpretations. 

I desire, at the outset, to refer to the wish for a separate autonomous Provi- 
nce that is uppermost in the minds of the people of Andhradesa. This is, I believe, 
a genuine and legitimate aspiration. You ask for this constitutional change whole 
heartedly for an adequate development of the part of the country inhabited 
by Telegu-speaking people. A glimpse into the proud record of the political 
and cultural achievements of the people of Andhradesa in the past fully justi- 
fies your ambition. Although your very just demand has, for the present, been 
rejected, it may be hoped that in view of the influential support that the project 
of an autonomous Andhra province has already received from different quarters, it 
will be realized before long, when you will have an opportunity for self-expression 
to the fullest possible extent. 

The establishment of your University may, in fact,' be taken to be an earnest 
of the desire of the people of Andhradesa to take into their own hands the develop- 
ment of the cultural side of their activities and direct them along channels which 
would be conducive to a proper and adequate growth. It is gratifying to find that 
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withiii the short space of thirteen years you have been able to make very substan- 
tial progress, and that in addition to the moral and intellectual support that you have 
received, the provincial Government, generous and public-spirited citizens and 
enlightened public bodies have come forward to back up your efforts 
by suitable financial support. The Maharaja of Jeypore has laid us under a deep 
debt of gratitude by his princely benefactions^ Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the present resources of the University are quite incommensurate with its 
needs, and that if it is to be enabled to fulfil its obligations even to a limited 
extent, ampler and more liberal resources must be forthcoming. 

It is encouraging to find in this connexion some of the local bodies in your 
area contributing to the funds of the University. The example set by the Madras 
Government in accepting the principle that local bodies might contribute liberally 
to the University and that no objection would be raised by them except on grounds 
of financial inability is wothy of emulation by other Provincial Governments. 

I desire to offer you my sincerest congratulations on the emphasis that you 
have been able to place on the conduct of research. Your record of researches 
carried on by teachers of the University, both from the points of view of quality, 
brings you credit and confers on you distinction. That the teachers have been able 
to carry on research in such a wiae variety of subjects as Economics, Commerce, 
History, Politics, Philosophy, Telegu Literature and different branches of Physics, 
Chemistry, Technology and Medical Sciences, and also to contribute original papers 
on them, apart from serving as an inspiration to students, is a very hopeful augury 
for the future development of the University. The results of your experiment 
of creation of new Chairs for really capable and competent persons, on a modest 
scale of remuneration, will certainly be watched with very great interest. If the 
experiment be successful, it would help the diffusion of higher reducation much 
faster than might otherwise be expected. The proposal for establishment of new 
technological courses in various subjects is a step in the right direction. It is gra- 
tifying to note that the Technological Department has won the Government of 
India prize for sugar technology. 

I am happy to find that you desire to give to music a recognized place among 
the subjects of study. This will be widely appreciated because of its value in awak- 
ening and developing the aesthetic faculty, which is an important human gift. 
In fact a training in music has been found by educationalists to be almost as 
important as the training of the intellect through languages, science, mathematics. 
You are extremely fortunate in having a special advantage over others in this 
matter on account of the exceptional aptitude for music with which people of 
Andradesa are endowed. I hope that the wise step taken by you in this matter 
will be followed in other Provinces. 

While dealing with the future lines of development of the University, your 
last report refers to the question of educational reconstruction. It appears that 
some time ago the Government of your Province addressed you on the subject of 
Secondary and University education and that after due consideration you communi- 
cated to the Government your views on the problems involved. They subsequently 
informed you that it was their desire to give early effect to the scheme they had 
formulated on the subject. This involved the elimination of the Intermediate classes 
and extension of the degree course by a year. The new proposal, no doubt, meant 
a very important change. * 

In some of the other Provinces also changes of a similar nature have been 
advocated. In fact, the need of educational reconstruction in all its stages is being 
canvassed all over the country, and the question has engaged the attention of a 
host of educational experts and authorities and been discussed from widely differ- 
ent view points. There can be no doubt that the time is quite ripe for a thorough 
overhauling of the entire educational system in India and with the introduction 
of provincial autonomy it should be possible to introduce a well-planned and pro- 
perly integrated scheme of education from the lowest to the highest stage. In order 
that any reform that may be introduced in your scheme of studies may be effective 
it is of absolute importance that those responsible for primary and secondary 
education should be induced to take the needed step for improvement and reform 
along with any measures of reconstruction that may be undertaken in the upper 
stages. In order that a modern University may be able to fulfil its purposes m a 
proper manner and on an adequate scale, it is necessary that there should be a 
clear understanding of the conception of general liberal education, the University 
being the chief educational authority responsible for fostering such education in 
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its area of operation. This is needed in view of the fact that there has been a 
considerable difference of opinion even among eminent educationalists as to what 
constitutes liberal education since the da^s Plato and Aristotle expressed their ideas 
on the subject. It is contended by certain critics that any education other than 
purely literary and purely scientific cannot be included in any scheme of general 
liberal education and that such education is beyond the scope of any university. 
This has resulted in considerable loose thinking as to the relative importance of 
purely literary and scientific studies on the one hand and studies of so-called 
utilitarian or non-cultural subjects on the other. There is also much confusion of 
thought as to how far the university is the proper authority for imparting technical 
education. 

Prof. A. N. Whitehead in his work, The aims of Education and Other Essays ^ 
(1929), refers to the subject at some length. A national system of education. Prof. 
Whitehead thinks, ^ should make use of three main methods, namely, the literary 
curriculum, the scientific curriculum, and the technical curriculum and that each 
of these curricula should include the other two. “What I mean is” he adds “that 
every form of education should give the pupil a technique, a science, an assertment 
of general ideas, and aesthetic appreciation, and that each of these sides of his training 
should be illuminated by the others. Lack of time, even for the most favoured 
pupil, makes it impossible to develop fully each curriculum. Always there must 
be a dominant emphasis. The most direct aesthetic training natually fails in the 
technical curriculum in those cases when the training is that requisite for some 
artistic craft. But it is of high importance in both a literary and a scientific 
education.” Explaining further Prof. Whitehead says : “No human being can 
attain to anything but fragmentary knowledge and a fragmentary training of his 
capacities. There are, however, three main roads along which we can proceed with 
good hope of advancing towards the best balance of intellect and character : these 
are the way of literary culture, the way of scientific culture, the way of technical 
culture. No one of these methods can be exclusively followed without grave loss 
of intellectual activity and of character. But a mere mechanical mixture of the 
three curricula will produce bad results in the shape of scraps of information 
never interconnected or utilised. We have already noted as one of the strong 
points of the traditional literary culture that all its parts are co-ordinated. The 
problem of education is to retain the dominant emphasis, whether literary, scientific, 
or technical, and with loss of co-ordination to infuse into each way of education 
something of the other two.” 

Prof. Whitehead considers that the antithesis between a technical and a liberal 
education is fallacious. In his opinion : “There can be no adequate technical edu- 
cation which is not liberal, and no liberal education which is not technical : that 
is, no education which does not impart both technique and intellectual vision. In 
simpler language, education should turn out the pupil with something he can do 
well. This intimate union of practice and theory aids both. The intellect does 
not work best in a vacum. The stimulation of creative impulse requires, especially 
in the case of a child, the quick transition to practice. Geometry and mechanics 
followed by workshop practice, gain that reality without which mathematics is 
verbiage.” 

Your University, I am glad to find, has taken the right course by including 
technical studies in its curricula. I have taken the liberty of quoting the views 
of Professor Whitehead, at some length, because he has dealt with the subject in 
a masterly way. This, it may be expected, should give a proper lead to our uni- 
versities and strengthen the position of those who desire the universities to under- 
take on a more systematic and extended scale work in the sphere of applied sciences. 
A reference to the late Thomas H. Huxley’s observations on the subject, expressed 
more than half a century ago, in his remarkably vigorous and lucid language, 
will be found both interesting and instructive. When discussing the question with 
reference to the state of technical education in England, in his times, he urged 
that the preliminary education of the student pursuing technical courses “shall 
have been such as to have given him command of the common implements of 
learning and to have created a desire for the things of the understanding ; ” that he 
“should devote the precious hours of preliminary education to things of the mind, 
which have no direct and immediate bearing on his branch ^ of industry, though 
they lie at the foundation of all realities and that the education that precedes the 
workshop “should be entirely devoted to the strengthening of the body, the elevation 
of the moral faculties, and the cultivation of the intelligence, and especially to the 
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imbuing the mind with a broad and clear view of the laws of that natural world 
with the components of which he will have to deal.” Huxley’s advice was as 
valuable as that given by Professor Whitehead now. 

Let us turn our attention for a few minutes to medicine and public health on 
the teaching of which your University has devoted considerable attention. 

It is quite possible that in the middle ages the systems of medical treatment 
prevalent in India were, in many respects, more advanced than those in vogue 
dsewhere at the time. Although remarkable advances were made by the ancient 
Indian physicians and surgeons, who laid the foundations of medical science in this 
country, these savants became bound up, in course of time, by traditions, with the 
result that knowledge, instead of progressing, actually retrogressed in the subsequent 
ages, and the effect of this was that no important discoveries and no improvements 
were made since the ancient treaties were written. The ancient systems, however 
admirable, in many respects, were necessarily undeveloped, in the absence of a 
solid foundation of the basic sciences of physics, chemistry, bacteriology, biology, 
physiology, pharmacology, pathology, hygiene, etc., and ran mostly on speculative 
lines. The treatment of diseases was necessarily empirical, no corresponding 
improvement of these sciences having taken place in India during the nineteenth 
century when remarkable scientific progress was being consolidated in the Western 
world. 

When the British came to India they brought with them some British 
Surgeons, who held charge of hospitals for British soldiers, chiefly catering to the 
needs of the army. The need for training Indians in Western medicine arose out 
of the necessity of having moderately paid Indian assistants to these surgeons. The 
first medical school after the Western system had been opened in Calcutta in 1824. 
Between that year and 1835, when the Medical Colleges of Calcutta and Madras 
were started, medical teaching was imparted in the vernacular by translating 
English books, as also by assimilating the essential features of the indigenous 
systems of medicine, by organising teaching through the agency of the Sanskrit and 
Madrassa Colleges in Calcutta. Although the first two medical colleges established 
in Calcutta and Madras were founded in 1835, they were affiliated to the Univer- 
versity in 1857 and 1863 respectively. But it was not until 1906 that the need for 
the teaching of the higher standard was recognised. There are now ten University 
grade Medical Colleges in India, including one exclusively for women. ^ 


With the passing of the Indian Medical Council Act in 1933, attempts have been 
made to raise undergraduate medical teaching to a higher and more uniform 
standard. The medical curricula have undergone many changes since 1S92 when 
direct connection was established between the Indian Medical College and the 
General Medical Council of the United Kingdom. The Medical Council of India 
has recently made mathematics a compulsory subject in the premedical science 
course of studies, and has suggested that the first two years should be occupied in 
the study of professional scientific subjects, with an introduction to clinical methods 
and that no student should be certified as qualified for attending classes in the 
clinical group of subjects until he has satisfied the examiners that he has a com- 
peteiit knowledge of the subjects of these two years. The Council has also riirhtlv 
laid down that throughout the Avhole period of study the attention of tho 
student should be directed to the importance of the preventive aspects of 
medicine and of measures for the assessment and maintenance of normal health 

Although the Indian Medical Council has done good work within the short 
period of its existence, handicap to co-ordinated progress in the teaching of medioinA 
and surgery in India has arisen as a result of the control of thiq hnX 
by the General Medical Council of the United Kingdom. 

The special needs of India and of Indian students must be kept in view in 
framing a medical curriculum and in introducing appropriate courses of training 
Indian students and Indian conditions should receive :spccial emphasis from t?' 
teachers. A fair amount of research work has been carried out by Indian wnrW 
on diseases prevalent m this country within the last 4 or 5 decades : henee 
Indian orientation to medical teaching can very well be given now by those who m-A 
responsible for the same. Research is the sap of the plant of science RAnAA 
every teaching institution must encourage research work among its teacher^ 
students. Researches into the etiology and pathology of unexplained diseases and on 
therapy, particularly in the domain of indigenous drugs, should 


tnerapy, particularly in tJie domain of indigenous drugs, should receive TZniai 
attention. With excellent natural ^advantages which India possesses as reH 
her soil, climate and plant flora, and with proper and adequate training of young 
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students in chemistry and allied subjects for handling these and other relevant 
matters, it should not be necessary for her to depend wholly on imports. Each 
time a war blockades the communications between the West and the East we realise 
our helplessness in the matter of the supply of medicinal preparations and 
chemicals. I hope the young generation which I see before me here will try to 
remove these wants in a large measure. 

A time has come when" we should give a public health orientation to medical 
teaching, and this should be in consonance with the needs and the environment 
which a student or a medical practitioner or a public health worker will have to 
deal with. Every medical student should be made to participate in public health 
activities as part of his training in medicine and public health. Public health diplo- 
mas are now granted to medical graduates in various provincial universities, al- 
though most of them at the present are post-graduate. Madras and Bombay are 
the only two Universities which give the B. Sc„ degree in Public Health. 

Let us now devote a few moments in assessing the number of qualified medical 
men and public health workers needed to take care of and to rehabilitate the 
health of 600,000 villages. If we have to supply one qualified doctor and one 
qualified public health man to a group of three villages, we shall require 200,000 
workers of each category to put a well-considered scheme into operation. As a 
result of scientific medical teaching for the last 100 years, we can now supply 
35,000 qualified doctors and only a few hundred public health workers for the 
above purpose. If we go on at this rate, it will take for us another 200 years to 
raise India to an up-to-date world level. The need for rapid progress in these 
directions is, therefore, obvious. As in medical relief, so in public health, we 
should have field demonstration centres in connection with teaching. These supply 
a student with a proper outlook about his responsibilities to the community 
without which he is likely to be a misfit. 

The Universities have tried to keep in touch with post-graduade training and 
research since the opening of the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
in 1920 and the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health in 1932. While 
these institutes have many individuals as torchbearers for the rest of India, there 
is no reason why every university should not encourgage the establish- 
ment of provincial institutes for the purpose of a quicker output of the number 
of workers as well as of the volume of work, for every province should need 
the services of a much larger number of qualified graduates in the near future. 
It is a happy sign that research work is being carried on in many of the Medical 
Colleges in India and your College, I am glad to note, takes a prominent part 
in this. 

With the establishment of provincial autonomy in the provinces, efforts are 
being made to give official recognition to the Ayurvedic, Unani and Homeopathic 
systems of medicine. The basic science of chemistry, physics, biology, physiology, 
pathology and bacteriology are the same all over the world. The present tendency 
to register practitioners of various so-called systems of medicine, lacking systematic 
scientific training of any sort, is a move in the wron§ direction. We do not call a 
barrister or an advocate now practising in India according to communal 
denominations. Science is progressive and must be the same throughout 
the world. The criterion of the right of a doctor to medical practice, or to 
the privilege of registration, must depend on the basic knowledge he possesses of 
the fundamental sciences of chemistry, physics, anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, 
pathology and of medicine, surgery, midwifery and other cognate subjects. No 
system of medicine, Ayurvedic, Unani or any other can get on without the help 
of modern basic sciences. There should be no spirit of communalism or oppor- 
tunism or false economy concerning matters of life and death of millions of 
ignorant and helpless villagers whom we have failed to educate or elevate. The 
question of prevention of epidemic diseases cannot be successfully solved, unless 
scientific methods of proved efficiency are adopted. How can we apply all the 
different systems of medicine towards this end ? The proper move should be to 
have only one medical science which has been worked out by the scientists all 
over the world, incorporating into it whatever good there may be in the indigenous 
medical sciences of the country. If this is done there will be only one medical 
register in the country which should facilitate the control of medical relief and 
sanitation for the entire population. It is for this reason that I am compelled 
to discourage the teaching of the so-called medical systems, without the help of 
the basic sciences. If India is to achieve her place among the first rank nations 
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of tLe world, slie must advance with the help of modern sciences and she must 
discourage retrograde measures of the sort that are being encouraged in some of 
the provinces, without fore-thought and imagination. 

Among the problems of reform that await solution the most pressing is the 
use of one’s own mother tongue as the medium of instruction in place of the 
English language. Quite a large proportion of students are now found to be 
unfitted for the University courses. This proportion has increased considerably 
with the growth in the number of students taking up college courses. This serves 
as a serious handicap to proper progress and development. Among the causes 
of this defect, the very unnatural practice of the use of a foreign tongue as the 
medium of instruction may be considered to be the most important. Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore describes in his picturesque and inimitable language the serious evils 
that have resulted from this arrangement. In the course of his Convocation Address 
at the Calcutta University delivered two years ago he says : “We know of parasitic 
creatures in the animal world, that live and die in utter dependence on their hosts, 
They are able to eke out a living, but are forever crippled in the growth of their 
limbs and organs. Such has been the case with our modern school and college 
education. It has from its inception been parasitic on a foreign tongue, so that, 
though nourishment has not been altogether lacking, it has been obtained at the 
cost of all round development—so much so, that it has even ceased to be sensible 
of its own abortiveness. Accustomed to live by borrowing, it has come to measure 
attainment by largeness of debt ; it has signed a bond of servitude to the thinkers 
of other lands. Those who receive such education cannot produce what they 
consume. Brought up to absorb the thoughts of others, their academic success 
depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and their own faculty of thought, their 
courage of conviction, their creative inspiration, have all been enfeebled. It goes 
without saying that the only way of revival from such chronic debility is by the 
assimilation and application of the subject-matter of education through one’s own 
language, just as, iu order to incorporate food-stiiffs into the body, they have to 
be chewed with one’s ovs^n teeth, saturated with one’s own digestive juices.” My 
university has just adopted the use of Bengali as the medium of instruction as 
also of examination in place of English in many of the courses in the Arts and 
Science Faculties. Similar action is needed elsewhere also. In this matter the 
example of Japan is of classic importance and should give us courage and 
hope. It is true that there will be difficulties in the beginning, such as 
preparation of proper text-books, etc., but these, it has been found, are not 
insurmountable. When medical education for Indians was first introduced 
by the British, the needed text-books were sj^eedily prepared for the students ; 
judged by the results of similar use of one’s own mother tongue in the 
study and examination of the medical subjects in the lower standard 
of medical schools, there can be neither any fear nor any misgiving as to the 
success of any enterprise in this direction. 

I have to address a few words of advice to the recipients of degrees to-day, 
who are now ready to enter life as responsible citizens. Do not consider that I am 
presumptuous enough to think that I can say anything new or anything that you 
do not know. But I should ask you to bear in mind, above everything else, 
that the chief responsibility for the future progress of the country rests on you 
youths of India. It is true that you will have to work hard to achieve individual 
competence and advancement, but true social efficiency can never be attained so 
long as each individual is not prepared to contribute his best gifts to society and 
to enjoy advantages which society can offer him. In fact, this process of 
self-realization through social life is the best result of the educative process. What 
is needed, therefore, is that you should foster a life of social service based upon 
devotion and a proper spirit of sacrifice. 

It must be your aspiration, as it is the desire of every Indian who loves his 
or her motherland, that India should not lag behind any country in the various' 
spheres of her social or national activity. Take, for instance, the problem of' 
educational advance, the basis of all national progress. If India expects to be 
treated on a footing of equality by the progressive countries of the world, the first 
thing needed is that the educational backwardness of her people should be removed 
within the shortest possible time. Other people have shown that it is possible to 
achieve this result if proper measures are adopted. Now that responsible ministers 
of autonomous provinces are empowered to deal with all problems relating to 
education, our progress in this direction should be rapid. It is possible for you, 
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young graduates of the university, to throw yourselves heart and soul into this 
noble work and do your bit by helping in various ways the diffusion of enlighten- 
ment among the vast masses of your countrymen and countrywomen, who are sunk 
in abysmal ignorance and in the grossest illiteracy. Educated youngmen in some 
of the Provinces have already shown the way by undertaking such work. But the 
problem is of such importance and magnitude as to require a properly devised 
scheme for comprehensive action throughout the entire country. In this connection 
it is not out of place to state that among the remedial measures for unemployment 
among educated men and women adopted by some of the foreign countries, the 
overhauling and reorganization of the system of schools is one. 

Another very important sphere in which young medical graduates can under- 
take similar welfare work is improvement of public health. I have already spoken 
on the subject at some length. Those who have gone through the recently published 
report of the Public Health Commissioner of India must have seen how severe is 
the havoc and how extreme the suffering that are caused by preventible and 
remediable diseases in India. It is possible to reduce the heavy mortality very 
considerably and to give relief to the unparalleled misery and distress that is caused 
to an incredibly large percentage of the population, to a recent work, A 
Century of Municipal Progress, the editors, Professor Harold J. Laski, and 

Messrs. W. Ivor Jennings and William A Eobson, of the University of 

London, describe how during the past hundred years the death rate in England 
has been halved, the infantile mortality reduced by three quarters, and Cholera 
which used to be a periodical menace is now considered to be something ‘remote 
and oriental,’ They further observe : “One hundred years ago people expected to 
have the small-pox as now they expect their dogs to have distemper ; to-day, on 
the average, it is the cause of one in a million deaths. One hundred years ago, the 
Webbs have told us, nearly every person was either recovering from or sickening for 
enteric fever ; now it causes less than six in a million deaths. The other infect- 
ious diseases and such diseases as tuberculosis have been reduced to proportions, 
which would have been regarded a century ago as almost Utopian. These are facts 

which can be proved by statistics. We cannot prove in that way the enormous 

increase in the comfort and convenience of the people. Nor can we prove in the 
same way that without the development of educational and related services 
modern commerce and industry would be impossible. Yet a moment’s reflection 
shows that it must be so. The enormous developments in the technique of industry 
and of business administration have been possible only because we are not merely 
a healthy but also a literate people. Indeed, our whole democratic system rests 
upon an educated electorate.” A small state like Yogoslavia has achieved a splen- 
did record during recent years in the domain of preventive and remedial medical 
relief to the population, and Soviet Russia’s efforts in such directions are, perhaps, 
unequalled by any other country in the world. What others have been able to 
accomplish, we should also be able to do. 

It is imperative that the wealth of the country should be adequately increased 
by proper measures of industrial and agricultural development. This is needed not 
only with a view to removing the conditions of abject poverty and indescribable misery 
in which the vast mass of the people of India pass their days, but also for concerting 
proper measures of national development. In all this it is, of course, the primary 
duty of Government to take the initiative. But if you realize your responsibility, 
you will be able to render suitable help either as future citizens, or, as future 
legislators, or as public servants or leaders of public opinion, or, in other ways. 
Where the people are imbued with a genuine sense of loyalty for their country, 
have an adequate concern for the commonweal, and are enthusiastic in their regard 
for the welfare of the general body of citizens, such a country or such a people 
can alone be expected to prosper. 

It is a most tragic circumstance that while India stands in need of the 
services of a vast army of devoted and selfless workers, who could bring enlighten- 
ment to the ignorant and the illiterate, afford relief to the poor and the destitute, 
allay the suffering of the sick and the infirm, and develop in a proper manner the 
agricultural, industrial, mineral and other resources of the country which lie 
dormant, the energies of numberless educated young men are running to waste, 
as in the absence of proper opportunities they are unable to earn a living and to 
become useful citizens. If the urgency and gravity of the question were fully 
realised, neither the Government, nor the community would allow things to drift 
any longer. The problem is not peculiar to India only. 
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Elsewhere also similar conditions have existed, and in some of the countries, 
comprehensive action has been taken by the Governments concerned to tackle the 
problem. The time has come when the Government in this country ^ should also 
definitely recognise its obligation in this matter. Youths of India, if you are 
earnest and enterprising, you can play your part in the solution of this difilcult 
problem. “ Inspired by a high ideal and by the spirit of devotion and service to the 
motherland, you can render material help, on the one hand, in the removal of the 
deficiencies and drawbacks that stand in the way of India’s advance, and on the 
other, in securing the conditions of progress. 

Before I bring my address to a close, 1 desire to refer very briefly to another 
matter of vital importance, namely, the need of effective measures for the protection 
of the people of India against foreign aggression. The sanguinary conflict that is 
raging since sometime past between different nations has brought home to all 
thoughtful Indians the utter helplessness of her people against any future foreign 
offensive. For over half a century Indian public men have urged that proper 
steps be adopted for opening recruitment to the Army to all classes and sections of 
the population, in place of the present system, which favours certain classes and 
provinces against others, and that adequate opportunities be given for the appoint- 
ment of educated Indians in the higher ranks of the Army in sufficiently large 
numbers in order that India may gradually become self-dependent in the sphere of 
defence. This just demand has so far met with a very meagre response. No time 
should now be lost in bringing into being a modern and efficient force manned 
by Indians, without any distinction of class, creed, or, province, in order that the 
people of the country may be enabled to defend themselves effectively against 
foreign attack. Dr. B. S. Moonje of Nagpur, is entitled to our gratitude for his 
ceaseless efforts for the establishment of the Ehonsla Military Academy at Nasik, 
the first of its kind started for military training, under non-oflScial auspices. It is 
desirable that Military Training should be organized in all the University centres, 
as has been done in Calcutta, so that educated yoiingmen could be trained and 
would be prepared to protect their motherland in case of need. The accounts we 
have in old Bengali literature show that Bengal was till the eighteenth century 
full of 'Telenga Soldiers,’ who were held very formidable in war. It should not be 
difficult for you to revive your old martial instincts under proper conditions. No 
autonomy or self-government can be real so long as the people concerned are not 
able to defend their country and their liberty against hostile assault and 
encroachment. 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir ISfripendra Nath 
Sirkar at the Convocation of the University of Mysore held on the 25th. 
October 1939 : — 

I am grateful to the authorities of the University and to my esteemed friend. 
Sir Mixza Ismail, for this opportunity of meeting and talking to you here to-clay, 

You who are of Mysore, are fortunate in having a constitutional Euler, who is 
loved and venerated, and who has devoted himself heart and soul for the ameliora- 
of the condition of his people. 

You are equally fortunate in having at the head of your efficient and sympa- 
thetic administration Sir Mirza Ismail whom I have the honour of knowing since 
I came into touch with him in the days of the Bound Table Conference and Pro- 
ceedings of the Joint Select Committee. 

It is not possible for me to avoid reference to the life and death struggle 
which is now going on in Europe. Different parts of the world and their affairs 
are now so inter-connected, and our Country is so linked up with Great Britain, 
that if civilisation crashes in Europe under assaults from brute force, we cannot 
but have far-reaching repercussions in this Country. 

This is not an occasion on which I can appropriately enter the Political 
field— but I cannot help saying only two sentences about the present situation. 

The popular and fashionable slogan now-a-days is ‘‘Down with Imperialism”-— 
but none but those who from their sojourn in the giddy heights of cloudland re- 
fuse to tread on terra firma, can fail to realise that as we are situated, it is a matter 
for thankfulness that we are part of a powerful empire. 

Coming to the Convocation— every year over a dozen convocation addresses 
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are delivered in these days and yonngmen are presented with advice in copious and 
possibly overwhelming quantity. 

I cannot hope to be able to tell yon anything which wdll be novel, unique, 
or remarkable— but at the outset of your career, after the termination of your 
academic life, you cannot help realising that you are about to enter a cold, hard 
and unsympathetic world, where in every sphere of activity, professional or other- 
wise, there is overcrowding to a distressing degree at a time when the pressure on 
the land is more than it can bear. 

It may be a platitude, but it will bear repetition, if I say that none of you 
can hope for any success in life unless you can eschew the folly of doing less than 
or only up to what is just required and no more, 

I have no special knowledge of Mysore, but I believe students in Mysore, as 
elsewhere, provide a ready market for political exploitation. 

I shall be the last person to suggest that students should be ignorant of poli- 
tical currents of thought or of political events. But I do'^believe that while keeping 
in touch with them, in academic days the sense of proportion has to be preserved, 
and any active part in politics likely to interfere with legitimate activities and studies, 
should be discarded with a firm hand* 

It is however one of the hopeful signs of the day that students are more and 
more taking part in social activities, and in this sphere every one of us can make 
his contribution in his way. 

Many if not all of you who are about to leave the peaceful atmosphere of 
academic life for keen and acute struggle, must have, 1 am sure, put to yourself 
the inevitable and obvious question, “What am I going to do ?” Where competi- 
tion is keen and ruthless methods are to be expected from rivals, are there no 
maxims which should be our guiding principle in deciding the question of “What 
am I going to do” and “How am I going to behave” ? 

I may be repeating an often-told platitude, but I do believe that in the present 
day, nothing is so important as to remember that whatever your sphere of life, 
whatever duties may be your lot to discharge, work should be done with whole- 
hearted zeal and devotion, even if that work appears to be drudgery incapable of 
lending itself to any enthusiasm, 

I mean no disrespect for our own people, but one cannot help observing that 
while we are attracted by spectacular work, we have little enthusiasm for the hard 
and silent work, the inevitable and protected drudgery, which is the very founda- 
tion of all beneficial constructive work. Talking of the part of India I know well, 
I can say that, while it is quite easy^ to get up a crowd of few thousands for a 
political procession or demonstration, it is very difiiccult to get up a band of fifty 
for toiling in an unobtrusive way, away from the eye of the public. - 

I would like to make use of the present opportunity for telling you that in 
whatever sphere you may be placed in the rapidly deteriorating situation in our 
country in connection with communal and political dissensions, it is your duty to 
pause and realise what will be our end, if we go down hill as we are doing along 
the path of intolerance. 

It is an irony of fate that intolerance is running wild in a country which had 
been remarkable for centuries for its spirit of tolerance. 

Innumerable sects and beliefs nave flourished in India, often with mutually 
antagonistic ideas and beliefs, but yet their followers have been good citizens and 
happy neighbours, so very different from the present times when every community 
seems to b^e at the throat of others. 

Intolerance of today, though often professed on religious grounds, has its origin 
in the race for power, in the matier of securing jobs or advantages under the new 
constitution. I firmly believe that a person whether he is a Hindu, Muslim, Buddhist 
or a Christian should not give up the anchorage of his own culture and religion ; and 
I take my hat off equally to the Muslim or the Hindu or the Christian who is sincere 
in his belief. 

Each one of you, however humble, and insignificant you may be, can contribute 
your mite in purifying the vicious atmosphere of bigotry and animosity. Sincere 
and with firm conviction in your own faith, you must be able to respect the faiths 
of others. Being myself an old man, lacking in what is now called the dynamic 
energy of youth and the “revolutionary urge,” I believe that in society progress to 
be lasting should be wide-based and gradual. We have many ills to get rid of, 
but the maxim “more haste and less speed,” should well be remembered, 

I believe that today, at least in that part of India with which I am familiar, 
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indifference to our religion runs sapreme in the home and this has resulted in 
instilling in the youth of India, an atmosphere which cannot be beneficial to the 
country. In saying thus, I do not include the generality of our women to whom 
this remark does not apply. 

I have wondered though this is a matter on which I speak with diffidence, 
whether it is not possible in educational institutions, to give instructions on broad 
principles of morality and religion, as every thinker will admit that there are 
certain large factors which are common to all systems. So^ long however as 
there is unreasoning suspicion in communities that their religion and culture are 
in danger from others, such a suggestion will be impracticable. 

Students of today, who think that they have not all that they desire, may be 
interested to kiiow^ the position, say forty years ago, when I had been passing 
through my academic days. 

We had no unions, no common rooms, very little attention to physical 
culture, and none of other facilities which arc common features of University life 
today. Wc were not in touch with any of the professors under whom we were 
studying, and most of them even barely knew our names. Without dilating on- 
this matter, I think I am right in saying that there has been improvement in 
every direction, and you young men today, are better off in many ways than those 
who preceded you, and your own University of Mysore has not been behind any 
other, in attending to the improvement of your academic life. 

It is a pity that you are not being addressed today by any profound scholar 
or a renowned scientist, but one who has been merely a Lawyer and whose only 
claim to talk to you lies in his great interest in all affairs connected with students. 

I can realise my own shortcomings, manifold as they are ; but I feel con- 
vinced that while each one of you must struggle hard for what is called success in 
life, yet you cannot condemn too much undesirable methods of obtaining that end. 

Success and prosperity are no doubt the ideal of all, but even in this cynical 
world, success by undesirable methods do not obtain recognition commensurate with 
its degree and extent, and the moral background however over-shadowed at times, 
is always present. 

Those of you who have passed through this university and are fully aware of 
the arge advance made as also of the remarkable progress in the State of Mysore, 
need not be reminded of facts which are well known and, I am sure, well appre- 
ciated by you. 

That the State has tried sincerely to give increasing benefits to ever-increasing 
number of students is a conclusion which I have formed from reading your reports 
on Education, and other literature which had been so kindly forwarded to me. 

You have to thank the State and your Ruler and be grateful to them for all 
that is being done to you. No institution in this world is perfect, but what does 
matter and evoke admiration is the constant effort towards progressive improvement. 

There is nothing in any British Indian Province 'which enables it to say that 
they are in advance of your State and that should be a consolation and a source of 
pride to all of you who belong to Mysore. 

To those of you who have attained scholastic success, to them I offer my 
sincere congratulations. I equally offer to you my best wishes for further success 
in future. And I conclude by hoping that imbued with trust in God, reverence for 
learning, wisdom and age, with unselfishness and capacity for hard work, you will 
be able to serve India and Mysore with loyalty and patriotism and I would like to 
conclude by quoting from what was said in a previous Convocation address here, 
namely, “Never forget that it is the duty of every one of you to think and act in 
the conviction that the honour of Mysore and India is your personal honour.^’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I conclude by .wishing long and happy life to your 
Ruler, and Prosperity to the State of Mysore in which you live and carry on your 
activities, academic or otherwise. 

The Travancore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Lieut. CoL G. P. 
Murphy, Resident, Madras States at the first annual Convocation of the Travancore 
University held at Trivandrum on the 11th. November 1939 • 

You have chosen a happy day for this First Convocation of the University 
of Travancore, coinciding as it does with the Birthday Celebrations of His Highness 
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the Maharaja, and I regard it as a compliment to have been asked to come here 
and say a tew words. 

Travancore has been endowed by nature with a wealth of resources. Its lands 
are fertile, suitable for widely diverse forms of agricultural development ; its 
forests are extensive and valuable ; the full possibilities of its mineral deposits are 
perhaps not yet realized ; it is felt that more can be done with the fishing industry 
that at present. 

Travancore is served internally by an excellent system of roads and back- 
waters. It has its own ^ ports, and access to the railway. Not the least of its 
advantages, from the point of view of future development, is the Hydro-electric 
scheme which will provide cheap power and electricity. 

Those of you^ who have been born and have spent your lives here in 
Travancore, may be inclined to take these advantages entirely for granted, and may 
even be asking yourselves at the moment why I should be calling to your attention 
such well-known facts. But to me, after only a few months’ residence, the 
resources and future prospects of Travancore seem noteworthy. 

During my service in ^ other parts of India I have had to deal with States 
faced with problems non-existent here in Travancore ; States whose prosperity 
depended entirely on agriculture, but where the rainfall was scanty, and irrigation 
schemes impossible ; States consisting mainly of dense forest tracts, but so far 
from the Bail way that the timber could not be exported profitably ; States with 
valuable mineral deposits, which were being exploited by outsiders with little 
benefit to the local inhabitants ; States with natural resources, without finances to 
develop them ; and what is more ironical— States with sufficient finances, but no 
natural resources to develop. 

Travancore, however, possesses a problem of its own— an enormous and ever 
increasing population which is already above the average of other parts of India in 
educational qualifications. It is the combination of this highly educated population, 
with the great opportunities of further development of State resources which, I 
understand, underlies the inauguration of the University of Travancore. 

To you students who are to-day receiving degrees I would say— above all— do 
not consider your degrees as ends in themselves. A degree, to your prospective 
employers, means merely that you have reached a certain standard in certain 
subjects and if you regard it yourselves as merely the first step in your careers, 
you will avoid, many disappointments. Your future will depend on your own 
initiative, on the interest you take in increasing your own special subject, on your 
ability to correlate your knowledge with the demands of everyday life. 

The intensely practical side of scientific research has been demonstrated 
with amazing results in recent years. The production of substitute materials in 
Germany has been carried to an extreme that few people would care to imitate 
willingly ; but it proves beyond a doubt that with the aid of science, you can 
convert an unwanted surplus, or material hitherto considered useless, into products 
necessary to the life of the community. 

As conditions vary according to localities, the possibilities of such an idea are 
endless. The Japanese, in their search for new food-stuffs. have treated various 
roots, plants, grasses, even seaweed, never before considered edible, _ in such a way 
as to provide nutritious food for their hungry millions. A chemical expert in 
America, pondering the problem of surplus of groundnuts, found literally dozens 
of commercially profitable uses to which it could be converted, including such 
unexpected products as varnish, paint, and plastic wood. Nor need you say to 
yourselves that undoubtedly these practical applications of scientific theory were 
made by men of great experience, with years of research behind them for the 
principles involved in the manufacture of the electrolux refrigerator were worked 
out by two Swedish students while they were still at the University in 
Stockholm. 

There would seem, at the present time, to be great opportunities for specia- 
lists in some practical, or technical line, but you will not have derived the maximum 
benefit from whatever course of study you may have followed in this University, 
if you have not trained your minds to think logically and independently. Clear 
thinking is particularly necessary in this troubled world, where whole nations are 
being led astray by catchwords, slogans, and lying propaganda. The newspaper 
and the wireless seem at times to hinder rather than help the searcher after truth 
but if you read widely enough, and listen long enough to realize that there are two 
Bides to every disputed question, you should be able to draw your own conclusions ; 
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conclusions that will be completely satisfactory to you, since you have worked them 
out yourselves. 

You have no weapons to combat this modern propaganda except the clarity 
and power of your thought process and a balanced emotional outlook. Let nothing 
else divert you from using your mind, however painful and prosaic its use at times 

may seem, , , . . . a « 

And now, to those of you who are about to start your careers as the first 
graduates of the University of Travancore, I ofier my hearty congratulations, with 
good wishes for a successful future. It is an unsettled, exciting world into which 
you are venturing, but for that very reason, your opportunities may be unique. 

The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Professor Amarnarh Jka^ 
Vice-Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Allahabad University held on 
the 25th. November 1939 ; — 

I have just admitted you to your degree and charged you to be worthy of the 
same. In wishing you prosperity and success, renown and career of honourable 
service, I shall employ the words which the ancient preceptors of the land used in 
bidding farewell to their pupils : Speak the truth.^ Do your duty, Do not neglect 
either your spiritual or your material welfare. Imitate our good deeds alone. Help 
others. Be courteous. When in doubt about your line of conduct, think of some 
good and noble person, and ask what sense of duty, what kindness, what indepen- 
dence of public opinion, he would show in like circumstance. This is the exhorta- 
tion, this the advice. , , , , 

Most of you who are not persons of independent means are doubtless worried 
over the momentous question of the choice of your career. I trust that before you 
finally and irrevocably make your choice you will have many searchings of your 
heart and will look around and finally decide to do what your manhood bids you 
do. It may be, not all of you will succeed in life. It may be, some of you will 
falter and fail. But it should be possible for each of you to feel that you have done 
your best, that you have put forth all the energy and enterprise, all the goodness 
that you possess. You can do no better than your best. If at the end of it all 
success does not come to you, you have abundant recompense in the thought that 

you honestly tried. What will stand you in good stead, always but especially in 

hours of trial, is the determination that you will not say or do anything unworthy, 
that you will not abandon the ultimate goal for the sake of a moment's triumph, 
and that in all your endeavours you will work for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. 

One word of advice I would venture to give to you, and that is that in all 
matters, whether great or small, you should try to understand as many points of 
view as possible ; to put yourself in another man's place ; to realise that the world 
is many-sided and truth has many phases ; to possess your own souls so that it 
may be said of you that your life is marked by serenity and calmness that can 
withstand the pressure of a passing gale. Know your self. Look within and act. 
Do not be swayed and overwhelmed merely by what others say. Eely upon your 
self. The still, small voice within you will be a surer guide and a more trust- 
worthy beacon-light than the many voices that tend to confuse and bewilder. 

It is possible that some of you may decide upon a political career. That is, 
of course, the obvious choice in any country which is gaining political consciousness. 
But I do hope you will recognise that that is not the only way in which a young 
man or a young woman can serve the country, and that others who are engaged in 
other pursuits are also, according to their lights and in their own spheres, using 
the talents that they possess, and advancing towards the goal which must be the 
common goal of all, the progress and betterment and glory of the country. 

A few days ago we had here in this hall a cultural conference, and I am glad 
we had it, for I trust it served to remind you that so far as knowledge and culture 
are concerned, there are no barriers and no frontiers. Light should be valued from 
whatever direction it comes. A wise naan of England said in the sixteenth century : 
“I take all knowledge to be my province.” He was a scientist ; a philosopher ; a 
lawyer ; a politician ; and a man of letters. His range of interests was wide and 
varied, and his learning encyclopaedic. One of the most remarkable men in human 
history, Michel Angelo, attained eminence as painter, sculptor, poet, musician— 
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indeed, there was hardly a form of self-expression in which he did not excel. In 
our own country we have still in our midst the towering personality of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore -poet, dramatist, philosopher, novelist, painter, actor, musician, yes, 
even politician and teacher. He does not feel that in passing from art to politics, 
from music to painting he has failed to express himself. It is only the medium 
that alters. The personality and the message are the same. To those of you that 
are now leaving the University I give this message, that whatever form your 
expression takes hereafter, it should be the best expression of which you are capable 
and it should be an expression of your real personality. According to the excellence 
and sincerity of your expression and the richness of your personality will be the 
value of your contribution to the community. Poise ; balance ; harmony between 
your inner self and your actions ; concord between your life and the world without 
you ; a sense of the liveableness and nobleness of human life ; the joy that comes 
from the consciousness of service ; the peace that arises from contemplation : the 
serenity that no shock can disturb— if you strive to attain these, you will indeed 
be strong and free and worthy of the “home that lies beyond the stars and the 
sea,’^ 

From the shelter and quiet of these walls you go forth into the interminable 
wildernesses of the world, with our best wishes for happiness and the true enrich- 
ment of your lives. I ask you to think of the University and her trust in you in 
these words of the poet 

“Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, 
knowing that thy living touch is upon all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, 

knowing that thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reason 
in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evil away from my heart and keep my love in 
flower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my 
heart, 

And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, knowing it is 
thy power which gives me strength to act,” 

And so, Farewell I 

The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. M, Azisul Haque, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, at the annual Convocation of the Univei-sity 
of Patna held on the 25th. November 1939 : — 

I am grateful to Your Excellency and to the Vice-Chancellor and the members 
of the University for inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address this year. 
Conscious as I am of my limitation and shortcomings, I wish your choice had 
fallen on another, more competent and better qualified than myself. Anyone who 
has ever passed through the portals of a University is bound to be impressed by 
the solemnity of a Convocation, and I felt nervous within myself when I was 
invited to address the Convocation this year ; but I accepted your kind invitation 
as the symbol of your good wishes to the University of Calcutta, of which I 
have the proud privilege and honour of being the Vice-Chancellor, and which not 
many years ago was also the Alma Mater of the educational institutions now 
under your jurisdiction and care. 

On behalf of the University of Calcutta, I offer you our cordial greetings and 
best wishes for4he future. It was not many years ago that Bengal and Bihar 
were linked together in a common bond of educational and cultural fellowship. 
Though administrative and political barriers have now separated us and will 
probably tend to create greater diversities and divergencies in the future, we shall 
continue to maintain our mutual feelings of amity and brotherhood. Separated 
though we may be as administrative units, we are united on the wider plane of 
India, and the inner chords of a Bihari and a Bengalee may still beat in unison 
to sing in chorus with the poet “Bare Jahan se Achcha Hindustan HamaraP 

We meet here to-day under the shadow of anoter international conflict, 
Hope and aspiration in human hearts have yielded place to suffering and misery. 
All that had been left behind after centuries of strivings and efforts by millions 
of men and women laying down their lives and cherished as the priceless heritage 
of mankind is threatened with destruction under the devastating onslaught of 
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ruthless barbarism. Once again civilization is faced with a new phase of human 
conflict, and behind the booming of the cannon and the hurried flight of the 
aircraft lies the anxiety of the world to preserve the landmarks of its cultural 
development and the fabric of its social and economic life. Men are fighting to 
the last ditch with memories of heroes now no longer in the land of the living, 
in the interest of generations yet unborn, not only to preserve the structure and 
framework of their national life but also to save civilization from a rude setback. 
To-day it is a war of ideologies~a conflict to decide whether the world is safe 
only for the mighty and the strong in arms or whether the smaller units can 
preserve their national existence without being swamped and overwhelmed by the 
strength of superior physical force. It is yet too early to visualise how the events 
in future will take shape, but let us hope that once again man will emerge 
victorious out of the clutches of elemental passions and will foster a spirit of 
amity and toleration. Let us hope and pray that the time will come soon when 
the world will once again breathe freely in an atmosphere of peace and goodwill, 
with kindly feelings to all, within a commonwealth in which the smallest unit 
will have the right to live in the fullest freedom of its self-expression. 

As I read the signs of the times through the events of the present war, I 
feel that this war is not without its lessons for us in India. If we read the 
history of Europe through the last few centuries, we immediately notice that the 
countries of Europe have in recent times developed themselves primarily as 
national units— each highly organised and efficient but constantly compelled to 
direct all its energies and efforts to protect itself from the hostility of the 
neighbouring states. Alliances, ententes and axes have been made and broken on 
mere exigencies of statecraft, and countries even with diametrically opposed 
ideologies have combined together in the interest of s^lf -preservation against the 
real or supposed hostile intentions of their neighbours. Beligion intended primarily 
to bring peace on earth has long ceased to unite the discording elements, and 
Western civilization has so tar failed to devise any means for cementing the 
differences and feuds between countries and races or for counteracting the national 
jealousies and rivalries feverishly sponsored in the past through various ways. 

At a time when we are still in the early stage of a new constitutional 
development, even though temporarily suspended in many places, with plenary 
powers of executive and legislative authority within the provinces, oftentimes I 
feel within myself whether we have not to guard ourselves against the operation 
of similar^ forces in this country. If that contingency ever arises— and I pray 
to the Almighty that it rnay never come— it is bound to corrode the very foundation 
of our economic and political life. It will bring ruin to our land and shatter the 
hopes of generations cherished through ages past. The Empire of Asoka will 
then be a mere name in geography, the Empire of the Mughals will only be a 
phantom of history, and the^ dream of all our heroes will vanish for ever. A 
certain amount of parochial patriotism must inevitably develop within the provincial 
barriers and is probably a necessity in the present conditions. I am never impatient 
of such parochial patriotism, provided there is nothing to weaken our organic 
national existence. ^ 


In reconstructing^ the provinces of the future— a task which the young men 
and women of to-day will soon be called upon to take up— we have to ensure the 
organic unity of India without in any way endangering the autonomy of the 
provinces, me fullest self-expression for all the communities or the iniegritv of 
other fundamental rights. Thus alone will evolve the ideal of a National State 
101 ’ India. India is more a continent than a mere country. Great Britain France 
^d Italy have each a population less than that of Bengal ; Eire/Holland 
^enmark, Bulgaria and Norway have each a population not even equivalent to 
the population of some of the districts in India ; Germany in 1938 had a population 
approximating the combined populations of the United Provinces and Bihai% What 
Europe may in future be possible in this country. We 
lessons of the history of Europe in the interests of 
the future of India. The history of India itself bears tragic evidence of the 
isolated states with no bond of cohesive unity. With a highly developed 
civilised life, India could not withstand the wave of 3m 
invasion even though individual^ states sometimes put up a most sturdy fight and 
shattPrM Political structure slowly built up by the Mughals was 

the rising ambitions of provincial satraps conld^ not be 
purbed. The problem of the future of India is, therefore, how to preserve the 
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Integrity of tlie economic and political life of India as a whole, in the midst of 
free development of individual units and full self-expression of all creeds and 
communities, 

Graduates of the University, the duty of solving this problem will soon 
devolve upon you, and, I am sure, the genius of India which inspired the great 
Maurya King to send out his missions of peace throughout this vast country and 
outside, which strengthened the Imperial Mughals in their dream of coiisolidating 
India, and which for decades past has been nurtured within the bosom of the 
poets and the philosophers, the statesmen and the politicians of India, will inspire 
you in reconstructing the future of this country on the bed-rock of national 
solidarity. 1 feel— and feel very strongly— that the only way in wdnch ^ we ^ can 
assure a great future for ourselves and for this land of ours is to ingrain within 
ourselves the feeling that we all belong to one great country and to spare no 
pains to make the young men and women truly and correctly ^ imbibe the spirit of 
India, and proud of our culture and heritage. No other question is of such para- 
mount importance to-day as this. The problem of unity among the different 
communities of India is only another aspect of the same picture. The Almighty in 
His wise dispensation has brought together within the four corners of this country 
the great cultures of the East and the West. Streams of hximanity, ever since the 
exodus of the Aryas from Central Asia, have come as foreigners and then made 
this land their own. Waves of various conquests-cum-ciiltures have come from 
across the shores and then vitalised the culture of India in the plains of this 
country. They came in irresistible stream after stream and then lost themselves 
in the ocean of Indian life. Like the land of Ind rising out of the ocean in some 
geological past, unmeasurable by any known span of time, there have emerged one 
great culture and one great people — the culture of India and _ the people of 
Hindustan. That culture to-day is neither the gift nor the possession of only one 
class, clan or section, but is the proud heritage of ns all. It was no idle fancy 
of the architect which preserved with care the ancient Bata Brikha within the 
city fort of the Mughals at Allahabad. It is not a mere fact in history that the 
Nawabs and Princes in the South were the trustees of temples and pagodas until 
not many years ago. For centuries past the hymns of the Vedas have been chan- 
ted side by side with the recital of the Holy Quran _ on the hill-top at Multan. 



mighty minds of the past. 

Not far away from this place where we are meeting to-day runs past the 
Ganges in all the flow of her majesty. Breaking through the mighty Himalayas 
in a small channel, roaring and rushing through gorges and valleys, she reaches 
the plains of Hindustan, only to be joined by ^ innumerable rivers, streams and 
rivulets, and then, united in full strength and vigour flows past ^ cities and hamlets 
to meet the open sea. In ancient India she typified the sacred river m the sacred 
land of the Aryavarta. To-day she symbolises the spirit of India. Can anyone 
divide the waters of the Ganges into the waters of the mam steam and the waters 
of the tributaries ? Where can you distinguish between the waters of the Ganges 
and the waters of the Jumna or the Gogra, the Gandak or the Sone ? One country, 
one people, unifying : diverse creeds and cultures— that ^ represents the histoij of 
India. It is only by an approach to all our problems in such a spirit that we 
can attain the high destiny which awaits the future of our land. 

And here in India we have everything in our midst that goes to make up a 
strong, united and powerful nation. Words have their limitations ; expressions 
fail me : it requires the imagination and the inspiration of a poet to desenbe the 
majesty of the snow-capped peaks of the Himalayan ranges guarding our frontiers 
and the eternal beauty of the deep blue oceans which wash our shores. ^ In our 
magnificent rivers flowing past historic cities grown and developed by their banks, 
in the gloriously green forests scattered all over the country, m t^ie enormous and 
probably inexhaustible stores of our mineral resources, in the proverbial fertility 
of our soil which has attracted the wondering eyes of the world, and, above pH, in 
our enormous man-power, we have ample materials for . the fullest economic and 


Twlitical development of this land. .... . t t i- - it. 

I have always felt within myself that it is by beeping the map of India in the 
■ ■ -ound of all our actions, and in a proper perspective of the history or our 

rich in quality and quantity, that we can have the necessaiy inspiration anq 
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background of the unity among the different peoples inhabiting this country. Let us 
only have faith in ourselves and our past and trust in Providence to guide ourselves 
and lead us to our future* 

To-day I plead for this new synthesis and outlook, even though I am aware 
of the many controversies, jarring notes and discords. They are mere passing 
phases. The sun will again rise up in all the refulgent glory of the day, the 
occasional cloudbursts and thunders will soon vanish, and the little mists and 
fogs here and there will soon pass away. 

And I have no doubt in my mind that when that day comes, you and your 
province will have a noble part to play. As I speak before you to-day, I see a 
vision of the future, while the panorama of the past rises up in cluster before my 
eyes. Here, within this province, I see Gautama Buddha renouncing the Eoyal 
Estate and the wealth of the Palaces, sitting beneath the Bodhi tree in deep 
meditation searching after eternal bliss ; I see Asoka in the height of his majesty 
sending out his missions of peace and piety, and directing the raising of his edicts 
and monuments throughout the length and breadth of this wide country ; the glories 
of Magadha, the splendour of Pataliputra, the cultural dissertations of Nalanda and 
Vikramasila, the discourses of Silabhadra, Mahavira and Parswanath, the powers of 
the Mauryas, the Guptas and the Pals—all appear before my eyes ; I see 
Megasthenes appearing before the court of Pataliputra and Hiuen-Tsang crossing 
the rugged passes of successive mountain ranges to pay his homage and tribute 
to the genius of India ; 1 see Sher Shah planning and directing the opening out of 
roads and the establishment of hospitals and serais from one end of India to the 
other, cutting out jungles and forests, negotiating hills and rocks, and bridging up 
streams and rivers ; I see Makhdoomut Mulk Sharafuddin giving his learned disser- 
tations on the subtleties of Theology and Philosophy ; I see the distinguished 
Subedars of Bihar extending their princely patronage to arts and letters, trade and 
industry ; I see Mir Kasim valiantly defending the independence of Bengal and 
Bihar. As these scenes pass before my eyes, I see a vision of this province once 
again making its mark in the history of India. I see a cultured people, valiant and 
strong, in plenty and abundance, the masses happy and content, able to read and 
write, the rise of big cities out of nothing forging furnaces and exploiting the vast 
mineral resources of this land. 

“Ankh jo Kuch Dekhtee Hai 
Lub Pa Aa Sakta Neheen, 

Mahve Hairat Hun 

Ke Duniya Kya Se Kya Ho Jaegee.” 

And in that picture, I see you, the Graduates of this University, occupying 
the most pre-eminent positions— leaders of men, moulders of thought, pioneers of 
prosperous peasantry, and, above ail, builders of peace, amity and concord. 
Graduates of the University, to-day I raise that vision and that ideal before you and 
I wish you God-speed in your march of life. 

The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the HoiPble 8ir Shah 
Mohd. Sulaiman, at the eighteenth annual Convocation of the University of 
Lucknow held on the 9th. December 1939 

You have done me a great honour by inviting me to address this Convocation 
of your young and virile University. I am grateful for the opportunity afford- 
ed to me to speak to so many young men and women, who all are on the thres- 
hold of new careers, and are charged with the duty of proving worthy of the de- 
grees conferred upon them. 

, . , 111 5^ oi‘3ual, peaceful times I might have referred at some length to your 
histone town, which is not merely a city of places and parks, but has for a long 
time been a famous centre of learning and culture, and still preserves in its 
numerous structures of grandeur and beauty the great progress which ks old civili- 
zation had achieved. Even in modern times, when engineering can boast of great 
teats, the nne architectural splendour of Lucknow is the wonder of the 
day. Alter the Mogul Kings of Delhi, who were undeniably great patrons of 
art and learning, the Court of Lucknow held aloft the torch of knowledge, and on 
the decline of the^ Mogul Empire, patronage of art passed to Oudh. Lucknow 
architecture is unique and distinct from that of Delhi, and stands apart in its 
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design and technique. The civilization of Lucknow developed its own special 
characteristics of refined tastes in dress and cuisine, speech and manners. Owing 
to the influx of population from upper India, Delhi could not keep its old polished 
language unadulterated ; but Lucknow has succeeded in preserving its chaste 
language, famous for the brightness of its style and sweetness of its diction. This 
is not the time for me to dwell on the beauties of Lucknow Urdu, rich both in 
prose and poetry, as you know it better than myself. Howsoever short may be 
his stay, a visitor cannot fail to be impressed by the air of refinement that per- 
vades the spoken Urdu of your great city. My object is merely to remind you of 
the greatness of the culture which you have inherited and which it is your duty 
to foster. 

As it has fallen upon me to deliver this convocation address at a time of 
War, 1 cannot help referring to the seriousness of the situation which weighs sio 
heavily upon us all. I am addressing you to-day when the British Empire s 
engaged in the active prosecution of a major War, fought to avenge the unprovoked 
aggression on a comparatively poor and isolated country, and to uphold her right 
to resist the use of force in the settlement of international disputes. Poland, in 
spite of her brave resistance, has been defeated and conquered ; but that has not at 
all meant the end of the War. The allies have given an unmistakable indication 
of their firm determination to prosecute the War to a successful conclusion until the 
rule of force, which has recently threatened the world, is eliminated from interna- 
tional dealings. As a result of the new cult of racial superiority, the rule of the 
strong over the weak and the new doctrine^ that might is right, Europe has become 
involved in a great cataclysm. For sometime past, dark and threatening clouds 
had been looming large on the European horizon, finally greed and ambition 
brought about a sudden burst of the fire of bombs and the thunder of guns. We 
in India are too far away from the scene of brutal conflict to realize the full gra- 
vity of the situation. The roar of cannon is far too distant to reach our ears. The 
destruction and havoc caused by bombardment from land and air and the miseries 
inflicted by the sinking of passenger ships, contrary to all rules of maritime war- 
fare, are obscured from our vision. But as the War progresses— and it is likely to 
be a prolonged ordeal— our duty to forget our differences, muster our resources of 
man -power and materials, and combine in defence of our country against all possi- 
ble aggression will become clearer to us. The British Empire possesses a huge 
population of more than one-fourth of the total human race and the tremendous 
resources of one-fourth of the entire surface of the earth. Its strength would be 
irresistible if only we could present a united front. We must appreciate the 
imminence of the common peril, and unhesitatingly do our very best to avert it. 

Unfortunately India suffers grievously from a lack of unity. Our country 
is inhabited by a large number of communities which have "lived here for 

generations, and every one of them is entitled to call this land its own, and yet 
differences between them appear to be numerous and sharp. It ought to be plain 
to all of us that it is absolutely impossible to make progress in any direction 
unless all the communities agree to work together in harmony and 
for a common cause. Daring recent years we have had too many 

of communal squabbles, and the spirit which instigated them cannot 
be too strongly ^ condemned.^ Not only are there divergences between 

the major communities of India, but there have been clashes even among 
the various sub-groups of each community, too deplorable to mention. 
This very city of yours has recently been in the vortex of a religious feud, 

E reducing considerable ill-feeling and bitterness, which make us hang down our 
eads ill shame. I would strongly appeal to you, my young friends, to set your 
hearts upon a happy solution of all such petty tangles. I have seen the world 
much longer than you, and I can say from my personal experience that tWe 
is no difference, howsoever great it my appear to be, which cannot be 

removed by common consent, provided our effort to find an agreement is sincere. I 
am sure that even within the smaller range of your own experience you 
have come across cases where quarrels have been composed amicably owing to an 
accommodating spirit, while others were considerbly magnified by an obstinate resist- 
ance to compromise. I hope that in the days that lie ahead you will do all that is 
in your power to set all communal and sectarian feuds at rest for ever, so that 
all inter-communal relations may be smoothed and placed on a solid basis of 
lasting peace and co-operation. 

Events in the world are moving fast ; and their rapid march should help 
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inlelligent and educated persons like you to learn in a short time what would 
otherwise take a life-time to understand. What is wanted badly now-a-days is 
a spirit of tolerance—a firm resolve to live and let live. I do hope that you will 
go out into the world much wiser than your predecessors, and more determined 
to create a better atmosphere than exists at present. Nothing, I am sure, can 
prove too great or too difficult to be accomplished by a group of enthusiastic 
youths, full of confidence, energy and enterprise, and bent upon getting the 
communal question of India solved for ever. May you succeed where 
others have failed so far. Example in such cases, as in others, is always mor^ 
effective than precept, and it will contribute effectively towards the success of your 
efforts, if you make yourselves a perfect embodiment of patriotism, completely 
casting aside all narrowminded prejudices, which have till now been hampering 
growth of our national unity. Proclaiming such sentiments from public platform 
and the press is not enough. They must be translated into practice and imbibed 
in your very life. If we cherish hrotheily feelings towards one another, and are 
sympathetic, fair and just to others, in spite of our religious differences, our generous 
and cordial relations will be reciprocated. But for creating national unity throgh com- 
munal harmony, sincerity of intention and honesty of purpose are absolutely 
essential ; and this sincerity should be shown not only in political matters, but 
also in the affairs of every-day life. Sincerity begets confidence, while even the 
slightest suspicion of insincerity is bound to vitiate all our good efforts and end 
in failure. And to inspire such confidence, strict sincerity, both in word and deed, 
is essential in all mutual dealings. Frank, unequivocal and straightforward conduct 
in relations between man and man will ensure success. In creating a proper 
atmosphere of communal harmony and good-will our Universities have a great 
part to play. Your doors are open to students of all communities, classes, castes 
and creeds. You ought to associate together on a basis of perfect equality and 
trustful comradeship. If you, my young friends, with your education and culture, 
begin to cultivate the habit of mutual trust and co-operation and prove that your 
conduct is inspired by a real generosity of mind, the future of our country will be 
fully assured. 

Practical politics should not at this stage enter into the programme of your daily 
lives as you are still being trained for leadership in the various spheres of our 
national life. While in the University, you should prepare yourselves for the 
great struggle of life that lies ahead. This is just the period for a peaceful pursuit 
of your academic studies, with your minds fixed on the main object of acquiring 
useful knowledge. It would be premature on your part to divert your attention to 
other activities now, as the time will come soon, when after passing out of the 
University you shall have to take your fullest share in the active drama of life. 
And just because you wish to play your part well in the fullness of time, you 
should at present refrain from active participation in politics in order to devote 
yourselves to that intensive preparation without which you cannot safely guide the 
destinies of your country. 

Last year at the Agra University Convocation I had an opportunity of referring 
to the type of primary education most suited to our needs. New experiments in 
this line are being tried in all countries, including our own, for a sound scheme 
of basic education is the common concern of all countries. I do not to-day propose 
to discuss the theoretical aspects of this scheme or to advance arguments for or 
against it. As I then said, “it will be more just to give it a fair trial and watch the 
result”. It is only after the experiment has been tried sometime that we can be 
in a position to judge how far its products are really belter suited for the duties 
of life than the products of the older system. I myself have always been a strong 
advocate of an industrial and practical bias being given to our education, but I 
have also ventured to sound a note of warning against such a basis being over- 
emphasized at the cost of real learning. Education, after all, is education, and its 
piincipal objects aie mental and moral training and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. 


On this occap^ I propose to confine my remarks mainly to the burning 
question of Adult Education. We can best realize the immensity of this great 
pioblem by keeping in mind the unfortunate fact that the percentage of literacy in 
India as shown by the last census was only 8%. The great bulk of our people do 
not even know how to read and write, and needless to add, illiteracy goes hand in 
hand, with ignorance, and aU the ills that an ignorant mind is heir to. Compulsory 
primary education cannot by itself solve the problem. With the appalling ignorance 
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and illiteracy, our progress in education will of necessity be very halting and slow 
if we Ignore the grown-up people and concentrate our attention solely on the edu- 
cation of children. Without a system of education, we shall have to wait for over 
a generation perhaps for several generations, before the percentage of literacy can 
bt substantially raised. It will take decades for children to grow ui 3 and renlane 
their elders ; even then illiteracy will not be completely removed because a kr^e 
number of young people who have finished their primary school training wfll 
always be lapsing back into illiteracy and forgetting all that they have learnt In 
order to accelerate our progress, we must remove from our path the obstacles which 
uneducated parents place in the way of their children. It is only by educating 
the father and the mother that you can educate the children. But we need not 
despair of educating the parents, as they possess a maturer mind and are able to 
learn more quickly than children of tender age. Educated adults are sure to heln 
us m seeing that their children are properly educated. ^ 


Adult Education does not mean rudimentary literacy, as mere literacy is not 
education. Education is a wider word than literacy and includes general knowdedoe 
aud infoimation ^as well, also the rudiments of culture and polite manners. Adifit 
literacy is inextricably linked up with the political, social and economic advance- 
ment of a country. With the expansion of franchise, approaching adult siitferao-e 
adult literates capable of exercising their right of vote are all the more indispen- 
sable to the country. It is also to be hoped that by the spread of adult education 
much of the suffering of the Indian people due to poverty and ignorance will be 
greatly mitigated. Nor must we forget the immense work that remains to be done 
for improving our civic life by concentrating attention on better public health 
improved sanitary conditions, better housing, happier family life, the removal of 
intemperance and the proper utilization of leisure hours. Ike presence of some 
three hundred million illiterate souls in the country is not only a serious handicap 
in our progress, it is political and social disaster. ^ 


Efforts to remove illiteracy have been made for a long time, but only during 
recent years there has been a marked revival of interest in adult educational activi- 
ties. It is gratifying to find that all the Provincial Governments, including our 
own, ha^e taken uy the question of Adult Education in right earnest. Bihar under 
the guidance of its last Minister of Education, Dr. Syed Slahmud, held the honour 
of being the first Province to start a literacy campaign on a province-wide scale 
and giving the lead to other Provinces. Mr. Sampurnanand, the ex-Minister of 
Education, also deserved congratulations of these Provinces for the provincial 
campaign against ^ adult illiteracy which he launched early this year. The hearty 
response which this appeal received was very encouraging and augurs well for the 
future. Adult Education should form an integral part of our plan of national recons- 
truction. Well-defined schemes of primary education and adult education will go 
a long way towards solving the problem not only of ignorance and illiteracy but 
also of unemployment. Sporadic attempts may b© laudable, but these cannot 
produce their full results unless there is a well thought-out plan for carrying on 
adult education both on an all-India and Provincial basis, and co-ordinating the 
work of the various ' adult educational organizations in the country. The need for 
securing the co-operation of all such bodies and associations in the common attempt 
to make adult education a dominant concern of the educated people led to the 
formation of the All-India Adult Education Conference last year. Its second 
session, held last week in Bihar, has met with a great success. The All-India Adult 
Education Conference has already given a lead in this matter, and it is to be hoped 
that our young men and women will endeavour to form Adult Education Societies 
all over the country and do their utmost to promote the rapid growth of such 
education. Unless we have a large and united body of enthusiastic workers for 
establishing adult education centres in every important locality, no big scheme of 
this kind can ever succeed. On the other hand, if all our graduates and under- 
graduates were determined to spare some time for helping such organizations, the 
task will indeed be easy to accomplish. 

Grown-up people, who are engaged in their avocations of life, cannot be 
expected to join a day school. Por the progress of adult education, the only 
available course is the establishment of night schools. As teaching in such schools 
will be outside the ordinary business and office hours, it will be easy for educated 
persons to help in the work. But we must remember that the merely mechanical 
work of reading and writing will not be sufficiently interesting to grown-up 
people, unless it w accompanied by facilities for learning something directly 
61 
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beneficial to them in their every-day occupations, or of interest to them as men 
and citizens. It cannot be expected that grown-up men and women after a hard 
day’s work will apply their minds joyfully to the study of the alphabet or the 
mysterious combination of letters and sounds. But if teachers were to combine 
with such teaching something of everyday knowledge which may be of use to them 
in their actual occupations of life, greater enthusiasm for adult education will be 
forthcoming. In addition to the night classes there should also be holiday courses 
which educated men and women can conveniently undertake to give, 

You, the enlightened elite of the young generation, are in a position to 
initiate a mass literacy movement and to guide other workers in the field. Patriotic 
young graduates like yourselves can best occupy your spare time in propagating 
mass adult education at important centres. Even under-graduates can to a large 
extent help in this great movement. Their vacations, which often are utterly 
wasted without any advantage to themselves or anyone else, can be suitably em- 
ployed in carrying on social and educational work in the remote corners of the 
country where they pass their holidays. 

Educational work to be productive of good and pemanent effect must be foun- 
ded on voluntary effort without any desire for pecuniary gain. A fully paid staff 

for a wide-spread system of adult education cannot be procured, if success is to 
be assured, educated persons will have to volunteer their services. Students 

must serve as volunteer workers and organizers of the movement for they are to 
be the pioneers of tomorrow. Considering the enormous man-power of our 

country there should really be no dearth of men willing and capable to help in 
such social work. I have every confidence that if a proper appeal is made to the 
educated classes, there will be a hearty response and a willing co-operation in 
such noble work. There is no reason why a sufficiently large number of qualified 
persons should not be ready to offer their honorary services. What greater reward 
can self-less educated volunteers expect than the spiritual satisfaction of having 
rendered a vital service, howsoever small their individual portion, for the uplift 
of their country-men and country-women ? It is a programme that should appeal 
to all, to the young and to the old, to men as well as women, who all can help 
according to their means and circumstances. I see in the uplift of the adult 
mass of India a great possibility for the future of our country. Judgin^y from 
the way the work has been taken up in all the Provinces, both by officials and 
non-officials, I think that we should before long, if we are true to the light that 
is within us, be able to rouse the dumb millions of India to a sense of their 
dignity and self-respect, enlighten them with the torch of knowledge infuse into 
them a spirit of equality and brotherhood, break down all barriers of ’superstition 
and evil practice, and help to alleviate unnecessary suffering due to avoidable 
physical diseases. The way for a greater degree of social and economic welfare 
of the Indian people will thus be prepared. nv.iAaj.t 3 

' Instead of discnasmg the policy and objptives of secondary and universitv 
education, I would rather like to utilise the time at my disposal in matinfr « 
personal appeal to you. young men and women, who have received your defies 
and diplomas toda:f and are about to enter upon your life careers. Your posftion 

my young friends, is vastly different from those who took their de<-ree 8 and dinin’ 
mas a generation earlier. While still receiving your education you must have ^ffn 
ahve to the great need of a wide expansion of adult education, and you must be 
aware of the various stages through which this new campaign has passed and of 
the implications which are envisaged by it. I hope that you are imbued with thf 
spirit of the new order of things and that, while entering upon your livl’ pursiiUs 
you would do your very best to help m advancing it As pdimntpd nUwf 
your duty to further the cause of education in our country and to h^n 

tional workers in their sincere efforts to carry light and fcarniiiff eduoa- 

trust that every oiie of the graduates and the SiraduXs leBent 
make up Ms mind to create a healthier educational ^environment Tound 
to spread to his utmost capacity the knowledge he possesses so that 
objective may be speedily achieved. 


our 


him and 
national 


. _ ■ ®fello*t?4outtey^mii“TheiZ\h“o/^^^^^^ towards 

result of the introduciion of wide constitutional reforms wit^'nn^ n^dp*<f, as a 

of proyincial autonomy, has very largely “crUed 
State and the country. Larger measures of reform baro 
Greater rights and privileges that are to come will ineritably impMe®CMre%°onSg 
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duties and obligations. There is much that can be done by educated men and 
women in the political, educational and social spheres, and a very heavy load of 
responsibility lies on them all. If educated people were determined to help their 
country-men there are innumerable avenues to which they can direct their efforts. 
Whatever else you may lack in life, you will never lack a sphere of service to your 
fellow-men. A very large number of questions vitally affecting our lives as social 
beings await our attention, and it will be you, my young graduates, who will in 
the years to come be called upon to solve them. 

Due to ignorance and poverty our people possess wasteful habits ; uneconomic 
social usages are the order of the day. The heavy indebtedness of the working and 
peasant classes has called forth some measures of relief, but many more measures 
are needed if their misery is to be^ even partially allayed. Unless its root causes 
are removed, economic and social discontent is bound to grow and may lead to 
dangerous upheaval. We must boldly and with fixity of purpose attack this serious 
problem of poverty with a missionary’s zeal. Young educated persons, with virile 
blood running in their veins and endowed with vigorous and fertile brains, can, if 
80 disposed, render an everlasting service to their country and their people. They 
can^ attend to their poor brethren in unhygienic and insanitary surroundings on the 
Indian country-side, which are eating away their vitality. They can equally 
alleviate the sufferings and try to better the possible conditions of life 
in the crowded dwellings of our labouring classes, fey continued work in urban 
and rural areas we can do a great deal to awaken our people to a sense of better 
living. The Provincial Governments supported by the Central Government have 
given a big lead in this direction. But these efforts must be supplemented by the 
voluntary activities of our educated classes if the general level of our people is to 
be raised at a quicker pace and a better standard of living produced all round. 
Here lie fields of activity for your young graduates, where you can do some noble 
work, no matter in what avocation of life you may be placed hereafter. I am certain 
that a few hours spent every week in such social or educational work will in no way 
interfere with your ordinary duties, whether as an employee, a professional man, 
a trader, a landlord or a worker ; indeed it will add to your prestige and, what is 
more, give you personal satisfaction of having done your bit of duty in this world. 

Whatever your position in society or your avocation of life may be, there will 
always be numerous lines of pursuit for you to select from : finding work for the 
unemployed, helping the sick and the needy, rendering social service in times of 
natural calamities, epidemic visitations, famines, draughts, earthquakes and floods, 
indeed, misfortunes which for a country like ours are too numerous to mention. 
These disasters cause wide-spread misery and call for spontaneous voluntary social 
service. We have in India large crowds gathering at fairs and festivities, which 
need the tender care and guidance of our educated men. Thousands of people 
among the poorer classes die every year for want of proper medical aid in their 
ailments. A very large part of our charity is even wasted on active able-bodied 
men, while the needy and the deserving are left to starve. Much can be done if 
charity were directed into proper channels, and individuals in need are helped not 
directly by donors but through deserving institutions and organizations, which 
can undertake the unpleasant but necessary task of scrutinizing the claimants before 
giving them relief. These are only some of the channels ot activity into which 
your energies can flow. With your active mind and body, with your intellectual 
power and youthful strength, you can undoubtedly render a real and abiding 
patriotic service, without in the least interfering with your ordinary occupations. 

It would be nothing short of a moral tragedy if you go through your life earning 
your livelihood but without any vital consciousness of the moral claims which man 
has upon man. If you have a will, it will not be difficult for you to find a way. 
But our efforts will produce their maximum results only if they are co-ordinated. 
To secure this, organizations of educated young men and women should be formed 
for allotting duties to separate groups of workers, so that such division of labour 
may produce the maximum of benefit. Civilization, popularly so called, is the 
miracle of planned labour and co-ordinated effort. 

Of course, such service should be voluntary and honorary, and on a moral 

E lane, quite different from mercenary service for which remuneration is paid. I 
ope and trust that your aim in education has not been the mere acquisition of 
gold, though of course the betterment of your pecuniary prospects is a natural and 
commendable desire. Our young graduates will be rendering a great disservice to 
their genius as well as to the cause of education if their future lives are devoted to 
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nothing but personal promotion and pecuniary advantages to themselves. Social 
service can never be measured by material gain. It confers a great spiritual benefit 

on him who renders it and gives material benefit to those who are helped. Life is 

more than a mere pursuit of bread and butter ; the satisfaction for having been of 

some use, over ana above the ordinary routine work in which one is employed, is 

the salt of our lives. Let us make it a point to do as much honorary educational and 
social work as lies in our power, side by side with the duties of our ordinary occupations. 

We have to take a broader and far-sighted view ; the vital problems of life in 
this country call for a national solution in which individual gains and losses alone 
do not signify much. The great problem of Indian poverty, for instance, cannot be 
solved by adding a few more wealthy people to the community ; the root causes, 
which go to encourage wasteful habits and un-economic living while the available 
sources of income are neglected, have to be removed. Accumulation of wealth very 
often means only a change of hands. Frequently a man grows rich by 
merely transferring wealth from other hands into his own. Accumulation 
of individual capital, not seldom, entails a transfer of money from the many to the 
few. On the other hand, there are productive means of livelihood which add to 
the nation’s wealth. You will add very greatly to the richness of our country if 
you can teach the peasant to produce two blades of corn where he produces one 
only, and this you may well be able to do side by side with the process of 
enriching yourself by productive enterprises beneficial to your family and 
your country. Young graduates 1 You have learnt a _ number of subjects at this 
University and you owe it to your alma mater not to fail to turn all this knowledge 
to practical use in your future careers. Let not all the time and energy that you 
have spent in acquiring knowledge go waste, let not all your learning be lost to 
you and forgotten alter you have passed out of this Uniyersity. Turn these into 
practical use, so as to serve the educational, social and economic needs of your country. 

You are entering into a new world, my young friends, which is vastly difier- 
ent from that in which you started your education. Life is becoming very varied 
and extensive, and the struggle for existence much more stern and arduous now 
than it was a generation ago. No doubt there are many more openings and a 
vaster range of opportunities today than there were ever before, but the number of 
qualified men in the field has also increased enormously, so that unemployment 
continues to be as acute as before. The supply of educated and qualified persons 
exceeds the demand by far. The test of ability in all avenues is therefore stiffer and 
more difficult. Nevertheless, these facts should not dishearten you because there will 
always be a place for persons possessing energy, tact and enterprise ; and I can assure 
you that these valuable and great qualities are more in demand today than they were 
in the days when services were secured by influential recommendations and high- 
class references. 

Academic distinctions will no doubt go a long way towards obtaining for you 
suitable employments in the various walks of life. They are ready passports for 
men who have had distinguished university careers. But let not those who have 
not been able to^ secure a first-class at their examinations in the least lose heart. 
Examination,, it is often said, is no test of merit, it is certainly not the exclusive 
test. _ The vast majority of men who in their future careers have risen to high 
positions were not necessarily men with distinguished university records. The 
reason is obvious. The modern system of examination, although perhaps the best 
in the circumstances, is unfortunately more a test of memory than intelligence, 
and so long as the method is not changed and access to books allowed, it must 
ever remain so. As a consequence, students possessing more tenacious memories, who 
can cram up their subjects well, succeed in doing better than some who may be really 
superior to them in intelligence. But after the initial advantage gained by the brilliant 
success at the examinations, this superiority wears ofi*, and as years pass on, the 
man with greater intelligence, tact and ability is easily able to surpass his 
more distinguished competitors. The mere fact that some of you have obtained a 
third-clap in your examinations should not dishearten you as that is no obstacle 
to your being efficient professionals or successful business-men. By your merit and 
hard work you pn certainly live and prosper in the world. Honesty, character and 
determination will win for you high places for which you can confidently aspire. 
Talents and qualities like these will win for you desired success. If you possess 
the neepsary pm’severance as well as fiimness, a steady and progressive career lies 
ahead of you. No matter in whatever sphere of life you may be placed, your Univer- 
sity expects of you to behave honourably, so that it may justly feel proud of you* 



The Muslim University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by H. R. Nawah Hamid- 
ullah Khan Bahadur, Euler of Bhopal at the annual Convocation of the Muslim 
University held at Aligarh on the 16th. December 1939 

I thank you for your kindness in inviting me to deliver the Convocation 
Address at the Aligarh University this year. I consider it a great privilege to be 
included in the list of those eminent scholars, educationists, and administrators 
who have on similar occasions addressed you in previous years. Your 
invitation has also given me great pleasure, as it has afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of establishing contact with the present generation of students at my old 
alma mater, and recalling the pleasant memories of my own student life. 

The Muslim University has grown immensely in size and importance since the 
evolution of the M. A. 0. College into a self-sufficient and self-governing centre 
of learning. There has been a great increase in the numbers of its students and 
a proportionate extension to its buildings to provide accommodation for the instruc- 
tion of this larger population. It has also started the teaching of many new subje- 
cts, and provided a larger choice of alternative courses of study by grouping the 
subjects in many new combinations. This is an achievement of which all the 
well-wishers of the University should be proud, but in our satisfaction at the progr- 
ess and expansion of the University we must not overlook the importance of preser- 
ving the old atmosphere and traditions of its corporate life. One of the great 
features of this seat of learning has been its cosmopolitanism and the absence of 
all barriers of birth, class or fortune, making it possible for the students and 
professors to live and rub shoulders with one another as members of a fraternity, uni- 
ted by the freemasonry of true comradeship and the pursuit of common ideals. The 
development of this e&prit de corps in the University is, I believe, mainly due to 
the great stress laid, since the time of its founder, on the active participation of 
the boys in out-door games and sports as an integtal part of university life. These 
sporting activities have not only kept the students physically fit and mentally 
alert, but have also given them a training in discipline and organised combination. 
It has also taught them the value of fair-play, tolerance of opposition, coolness in 
times of excitement, and self-control in victory and defeat, which are assets of 
incalculable value in every sphere of life. The remarks that “the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton” may or may not be true, but it 
shows the formative influence of sports on the character and personality of man. 

Now, as I enjoy the privilege of being an alumnus of this University, and am 
speaking to you as one of yourselves, I shall take the liberty of telling you quite 
freely what I think and feel about the present condition of University sports. I 
would not have been so outspoken in my remarks if I had been an outsidei*, and 
I am confident that, even if you do not agree with me, my plain speaking will not 
be misjudged or misunderstood. In spite of the recent success against the Punjab 
University, on which I congratulate the University Cricket XI, it is a matter of 
some disappointment, and even regret to me, to notice a lack of interest in an 
appreciable degree both on the part of the staff and the students in the physical 
development and training of the body. There was a time, not long ago, when 
Aligarh was the nursery of sportsmen and athletes, and its cricket and hockey 
teams represented the highest standard of sportsmanship, and supplied players for 
international sides. The contrast between the past achievements of the university 
in this line and the absence of sporting talent representing international standards 
in the present generation of students is bound to be depressing to any lover of 
sports, and the authorities of the university would, I hope, be able to do something 
for raising the standard of its sporting life. 

I shall now say one word about the University Training Corps which was 
inspected by me this morning. I was very much impressed by their splendid turn- 
out and their martial bearing and congratulate all who may have taken interest in 
this corps on their success. The advantages of preliminary military training at the 
University are great and many, as it is a very powerful factor in building the 
physical and mental stamina of the students, and developing their power of discipli- 
ned organisation. This training can also be of great value to them if they want 
to adopt a military career in life. Its acquirement is particularly necessary in 
these days when the political equilibrium of the world is so unstable, and the man- 
hood of India may, at any moment, be called upon to undertake national defence. 
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The University authorities would, therefore, I hope, agree with me that it would 
be of immense benefit to the University to popularise the IT. T. C., and 
raise its position to the level of its prototypes at Oxfoid and Cambridge. 

Besides the great encouragement given to^ sporting activities at Aligarh there 
has been another distinctive feature of our residential life which also dates back to 
the time of the far-sighted founder of the old M. A. 0. College. He was a scholar 
of the old school, and established at Aligarh the same joint family relations between 
teachers and pupils as existed in the maktabs and maclrassahs of his time. As a 
result of this personal contact between the members of the staff and the students, on 
the playing fields, as well as in the class-rooms, debating clubs, and social gatherings, 
the professors became the guides, philosophers and friends of^ the boys, furnished 
living examples of good manners and proper etiquette, and quickened their interest 
in their prescribed studies by supplementing them with interesting and valuable 
information which widened their mental horizon and gave a cultural background 
to all their activities in life. It is for these reasons that the impress of Aligarh 
education has been regarded as a hall-mark of efficiency and ^ good breeding in a 
young man, and we must take the greatest care that these distinctive features of 
our University life are not only retained, but progressively improved upon. It will 
be very regrettable indeed if this great institution degenerates into a factory for the 
mass production of standardised graduates, and its residential hostels sink to the 
level of ordinary commercial establishments for the provision of board and lodging 
for paying guests. 

The qualities of head and heart which I have described are, so to say, the 
sinews of war for the battle of life *, but the most important of them are the habit 
of discipline and the power of organisation. They are much more necessary today 
than ever before, as we are living in an age of cooperative effort, and cannot get 
the best out of life if we plough our lonely furrow, and do not work collectively 
for the attainment of a common end. This combined action requires great organi- 
zing capacity, both in the conception and execution of all cooperative schemes, as 
it is no easy task to harmonise the natural differences of a large body of people, 
and make the whole group work as one man. The success ot a cooperative under- 
taking is also dependent on the maintenance of discipline among all the workers, 
The persons who are set in authority over others should be able to exercise proper 
control ] and their subordinates should be willing to carry out without demur the 
instructions which they receive. This discipline is included in organisation, as it 
represents a combination of fair-play and self-control, and the development of these 
qualities is only a part of the organisation of mental powers. Besides this, if the 
personnel of a cooperative undertaking is judiciously recruited, and the duties and 
responsibilities of all the workers are carefully coordinated and organised on a fair 
and equitable basis, there will be little risk of any breach of discipline or disregard 
of instructions by the workers. 

I shall now take some instances from different departments of human activity 
to show the paramount importance of organisation in corporate life. 

The material prosperity of Western Europe and America is due to the growth 
of their industrial enterprise, and the secret of this expansion is their highly deve- 
loped^ power of industrial organisation. We are also trying to develop our indus- 
tries in order to make India self-contained and independent of foreign manufactures, 
as this is considered to be the most efficacious remedy for our economic ills, an 
insurance against un-employment in our rising generation, and a safeguard against 
the probable decline in the average income of each individual caused by a rapid 
increase in Indians population. We have many natural advantages in our favour, 
but we still lack the highly specialised training required for organising industrial 
concerns on a large^ scale. We are also lacking in enterprise and a sense of 
discipline, besides being deficient in organising power. If, therefore, we want to 
develop our industries in a systematic way, and take our rightful place among the 
nations of the world, we must acquire a thorough mastery over the technique of 
industrial organisation. 

Organisation is also the key to success in any democratic system of government. 
No party government can function successfully if its organisation is loose. It is 
only a well-organised government that can succeed in winning and retaining the 
suppqrt and the loyalty of the mass of the people, and forming a ministry in which 
the i^ht man is put in the place, and the work of administration is so carefully 
distributed that the whole government functions smoothly like a well-oiled machine. 

Another instance of the value of organisation is to oe found in the purpose for 
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vfhich a University imparts instruction to its students. The ultimate object of 
this instruction is the organisation of a student’s mental resources, or, in other 
words, the coordinated development of his powers of thinking, feeling, and willing, 
which are the three great functions of the concious mind. There is, doubtless,’ 
some difference of opinion about the immediate purpose which a University should 
serve, but there is no divergence of views about the ultimate aim. 

There is a school of thought which looks upon University education as a 
business proposition, and judges the value of its teaching by the commercial stan- 
dard of pecuniary profit and loss. According to this school the expenses incurred 
in giving University education to a boy can be justified only if it gives him an 
aptitude for industrial or commercial production. My own belief is 'that a Univer- 
sity is not a technological institute for the training of young men in arts and 
crafts, or making them specialists in such technical subjects as may be of imme- 
diate use to them in commercial, industrial, or professional life. The function of a 
University, in my opinion, is only to provide the student with general learning, 
and to train his mind in the grasp of general principles, so that the tackling of 
any complicated problem which he may be called upon to solve may present to 
him no other difficulty than a new application of those general principles which he 
has assimilated in the course of his University education. According to this view 
a great advantage of such general education is the building up ' of a student s 
character, the enlargement of his mental outlook, and the development of the love 
of knowledge for its own sake. All the great universities of the world confirm the 
correctness of this view, and I also believe that it is a degration of the educational 
ideal to regard the earning of daily bread as the be-all and end-all of university 
teaching. These differences of opinion do not, however, alter the basic fact that the 
main objective of University teaching is,^ and should be, the organisation of a 
student’s mental faculties so as to enable him to meet any situation that may arise in 
his life, The most perfect example of organisation is to be found in the vast expanse 
of the universe around us, in which the heavenly bodies perform their allotted 
functions under the cosmic scheme separately, but with the inter-play of forces so 
nicely adjusted that the result of their combination is one harmonious whole. 
Imagine the consequences of the slightest disorganisation in the forces which keep 
up the balance of the universe, and you will be able to judge what our society 
without organisation and discipline would be. 

The wonderful mechanism of the human body, which is also a universe in 
itself, is another perfect instance of organisition in nature, and demonstrates a 
marvellous unity of design in a bewildering variety of parts. All these parts are 
separate, but also inter-dependent, and co-ordinated in such a way that they not 
only discharge the duties assigned to them individually, but also work jointly to 
form the human organism which, in view of its perfect workmanship, has been 
called the image of God. 

I have dwelt at some length on the advantages of organisation in ordering 
the activities of our corporate life. But organisation is only a means to an end, 
and it can lead to good or bad results according to the nature of the end which 
it is intended to serve. This is illustrated in the stupendous conflict which is now 
going on in Western Europe and on the maritime highways of its neighbouring 
seas. On one side is the organised might of Britain and France, trying to safeguard 
the liberty of the smaller nations, to free Europe from the menace of aggression, 
and establish peace and good-will among the nations of the world. On the other 
side is the regimentation of the man-power and other resources of Nazi Germany 
and Bolshevik Russia, which are making a desperate bid for the domination of the 
European continent by brute force, and crushing any weaker neighbour that thwarts 
their unbridled lust for power. It is, therefore, but natural that the Mussalmans of 
India, like their co-religionists in the Near East, extending from the glowing mina- 
rets of Istambul to the glistening domes of Delhi should rally to the support of 
that organisation which is inspired by the humanitarian ideal of defending the weak 
against the strong, upholding the cause of justice and right and stabilising the peace 
and social order of the world. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say a few words about the participation 
of students in political life. Many members of my audience may not agree with 
my views, but I hope that they will receive my observations in the spirit m which 

they are made. ^ ^ • i. 

With the advent of democracy in India our students have come into much 
closer touch with politics than before, I think it is very desirable that they should 
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study and discuss political questions, so that they may be equipped, when they 
leave the University, with the necessary training for political life. This study and 
discussion is bound to produce different reactions on different minds, and it is, there- 
fore, but natural that they should form different political views. But I am strong- 
ly of the opinion that, in student life, this difference in political views should not 
assume a form which may tend to subvert the discipline of the university, or dis- 
turb the even tenor of its academic life. The University is not a political institu- 
tion, and there is no justification for making it the arena of political strife. The 
employment in the University of tactical metho Is used by the protagonists of party 
warfare is a negation of the very principles on which a University is fonnded, and 
militates against the true aims and ideals of student life. It also means an unnec- 
essary waste of time and energy, the embitterment of social relations, and a great 
loss of studies caused by this break in the continuity of university routine* 

Having had my say about matters of a didactic nature, which I am afraid 
must have taxed your patience, I now, in the performance of my most pleasant 
duty which has brought me here, offer my sincere congratulations to those members 
of my audience who have received their degrees this morning. And here I should 
like to take this opportunity of welcoming to this convocation the young ladies 
whom I rejoice to see amongst those who received their degrees this morning. I 
am told that it is the first occasion on which our girls have attended a convocation 
of the Muslim University, and I am proud of the fact that I should have the pri- 
vilege of being the first to address them. It is the beginning of a new era in the 
history of miislim edneation in the country. I welcome the departure from the 
antiquated custom of segregating the women of India from university life, and I 
hope that it will not be very long before out girls will take their proper place side 
by side with their brothers in all the activities of modern miislim India. It is a 
momentous occasion for those of you who are now saying good-bye to your Uni- 
versity life, and leaving the safe and peaceful harbour of these quadrangles to set 
sail on the uncharted sea of practical life. You will have no other compass to 
guide you in your course than your own judgment, trained by the knowledge and 
experience that you have acquired here, both on the playing fields and iii class 
rooms, as a preparation for this voyage. You will be confronted with many diffi- 
culties and obstacles in your way, but most, if not all, of them can be overcome if 
you meet them with courage, self-reliance and patience. You should not lose heart 
if success does not attend your efforts, for failure is a great experience and a 
wonderful incentive to further endeavour, and the consciousness of having 
tried to achieve something noble, something good, is also an achievement in 
itself. 

I am afraid that the next thing which I am going to tell you may appear to 
you a platitude, as it is to be found in most of the addresses delivered on the 
Convocation day. But it cannot be stressed too often, as it is a very valuable 
piece of advice, and I shall include it in my address even at the risk of tiring your 
patience. It is that after leaving the University you should not imagine that you 
have learnt all that was knowable, and that anything which you do not know is 
not worth knowing. You should act on the principle of ‘Live and Learn’ and keep 
your min open to receive new ideas and impressions from any and every source. 
There is no person, howev r ignorant and humble, who cannot teach you something 
new about his particular line of work. Nor is there any object, however small and 
insignificant, which cannot reveal to you some new secret of truth and beauty, if 
you only know how to observe. 

May I also ask you to bear in mind that you should not live for yourself 
alone, but try to improve the lot of your fellow-men, and that devoted and honest 
service to mankind should be the pole-star of your life. But you should not mak 
this service a stepping-stone to self-aggrandisement and personal gain. You should 
learn to obey, and try to serve and not to lead, as leadership comes of itself to 
those who have learnt to serve and obey, and have spent their lives in making 
sacrifices and enduring hardships for the good of other people. 

, Lastly, I shall again impress on you the vital importance of organised and 
disciplined combination as the pre-requisite of success in life. You must learn how 
to work with others in a spirit of mutual understanding and helpfulness, and merge 
your personal differences in a combined effort for the attainment of the common 
goal. May God vouchsafe to you His guidance to direct your footsteps 
through life, and crown all your undertakings with the fullest measure of 
success. 



The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Beimn Bahadur S. E, 
Eunganadhan, Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras at the annual Convocation 
of the Osmania University held at Hyderabad in 1939 

I am deeply grateful to His Exalted Highness, the Patron of the Osmania 
University, for the honour he has done me in asking me to deliver the Convocation 
address to the new graduates of the University, It is my great privilege to convey 
on this occasion the cordial greetings of the Madras University to the distinguished 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and authorities of the Osmania University. 
Hyderabad is unique in the field of higher education, in that in addition to its own 
University, which has now been in existence for over 20 years, it has permitted 
the continuance of the affiliation of the flourishing Nizam College to the University 
of^ Madras. This is evidence of the generous desire on the part of His Exalted 
Highness’s Government to encourage, during this transitional period, both types 
of education, to meet the varied requirements of the youth of the Dominions. 

The Chancellor of your University proposed a bold experiment in higher 
education when he recommended to His Exalted Highness the establishment of 
a University in which the medium of instruction should be Urdu, while English 
was to be retained as a compulsory subject of study. The purpose of this great 
foundation to quote the notable words of the firman issued by His Exalted 
Highness is that in it “the knowledge and culture of ancient and modern times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of education and full advantage may be taken of all that is best in the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intellectual and spiritual culture. In 
addition to its primary object to diffuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral 
training of students and give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects. 
The fundamental principle in the working of the University should be that Urdu 
should form the medium of higher education, but that a knowledge of English 
as a language should at the same time be deemed compulsory for all students.” 
These words bring out in clear terms the view of His Exalted Highness that the 
future progress of India, with its old and highly developed civilisation should 
be not only by the preservation and development of her indigenous culture hub 
by the blending with it of the science and learning of the West. 

It is needless for me to dwell on the great advantages of employing the 
major languages of the country as the media of instruction in higher education. 
They would help to make knowledge real to the student, would bridge the gulf 
between the educated few and the vast illiterate sections of the community and 
would give a great impetus to the development of modern Indian languages and 
to the diffusion of knowledge and culture. Unfortunately what has been so 
successfully attempted in the State of Hyderabad is not easy of achievement in 
other parts of India. There are almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
replacing English immediately by the languages of the country. We have to 
remember that the language of public administration in many parts of the country 
is still largely English, that there are in certain cases several major languages 
spoken in the same area and that many of the Indian languages are yet not quite 
suited to serve as vehicles of modern thought. However, University authorities 
are giving their earnest attention to this question and are making^ every effort to 
encourage the development of Indian languages. You will^ be interested to learn 
that the Universities Conference, which met in Bombay early in March this year, 
discussed this problem and passed the following resolution 

“That in the opinion of this Conference the medium of instruction at different 
stages of education up to and including the Degree course should, as far as 
circumstances permit, be the mother-tongue of the students. ^ 

“But in view of the present condition in India, the medium of instruction 
in the High Schools should ordinarily be the mother-tongue of the pupil, but 
where owing to the existence of pupils with different mother-tongues in the same 
school or for other special reasons it is not possible to do so, the medium of 
instruction should be English or any other modern Indian language. 

“That with a view to attaining this end, the Universities^ of India are requested 
to take steps for enriching the literature of the respective Indian languages. 

“That English should Is a compulsory subject of study in the High School courses. 
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"That modern Indian Languages and Eastern Classical Languages should be 
recognised as optional subjects for study in the High School and Intermediate and 
B* A. courses, and they should, as far as possible, be taught through the medium 
of the mother-tongue or of any modern Indian language of an allied nature. 

"That modern Indian languages may be recognised gradually and as far as 
possible alternatively with English as media of instruction for the Intermediate 
and Degree courses excepting for English, and if necessary, for Science subjects. 

“That instruction and work in all research institutions should be through the 
medium of English except in such places where it is already being done through 
any of the Modern Indian languages for special reasons.” 

I consider that this resolution marks an important advance in educational 
thought in India. I have no doubt that the lead given by Hyderabad will be 
followed by other Universities when conditions are favourable. 

One of the most commendable features of recent educational reform in India 
has been the recognition by the Universities that the extension of the domain of 
knowledge should be the highest goal of their effort* It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance and value of research both in the sphere of humanistic 
studies and in pure science. It advances our knowledge of the world of nature 
and of man, and vitalises the studies which give us that knowledge. I am glad 
that research is encouraged in this University by insistence on the submission of 
theses for the higher Degrees. Though the establishment of Degrees to reward 
research is of importance, the first thing needed for the promotion of research is 
the organisation of proper training for research students. It is a matter of 
common experience that teaching which consists merely in the handing on of 
text-book information to students loses vitality and interest. It is therefore 
necessary not only that the teachers of the University should conduct research on 
their own lines, but that there should be organised training of students in the 
methods of research. This means that there should be adequate provision for 
Libraries and Laboratory equipment for systematic post-graduate work, and leisure 
for teachers so that they may have time to investigate and make additions to 
knowledge. It is in this way alone that the Universities can fulfil their high 
function of advancing knowledge and kindle among their students an enthusiasm 
for the disinterested pursuit of truth. 


The Bureau of Translation of the University is doing magnificent work by 
translating books from English and other languages covering the whole ranoe 
of University studies. It is thereby making a valuable contribution to tSe 
enrichment of Urdu literature and the wider diffusion of modern knowledge and 
culture. Apart from the work of the Bureau, it would be an excellent thing if the 
University could establish a Cential Eesearch Institute wliich would deal 
peutifically with the _ literature and history of the past. Hyderabad possesses 
both State and private libraries containing priceless collections of rare manuscripts 
and books m Arabic and Persian. The University would be rendering a great 
service to Oriental learning by undertaking the task of collecting and ediliiig such 
of those manuscripts as have great historical and literary value. Good work I 
know, is being done in regard to Arabic manuscripts, but there seems to ^be 
scope for a great extension of research activity in the whole field of Arabic and 
Persian records. 


It IS gratifying to find that m this great and progressive State, due attention 
has been paid to the provision for technical education. The importance of technical 
and vocational education for the industrial development of the Dominions has 
been realised and a programme of expansion has been planned. One learns that 
P^R'i’amme includes the establishment of post-primary industrial schools 
and vocational ^gh schools and the expansion of the Osmania Technical 
SihPh % Polyt'eoliliio Institute. It is also stated that proposals for the 

T ^ *“1 Industrial Kesearch 

Laboiatoiy are under the consideration of His Exalted Highness’s Govern- 
ment. In view of all these developments, I have no doulbt that in due 
technical education in the State will be made complete by 
the establishment of one or more branches of technology in the University^ which 
are specially suited to the needs and conditions of the Dominions. A ^eat deal 
laid on. recent years on the need for the introluction o^ 
technological studies in our Universities. In view, however, of the general lack of 

country and the great cost involved in^providing the 
equipment necessary for technological training, several of our Universities^ have 
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refrained fi’oni undertaking such studies. Hyderabad, howevsr, seems to possess 
all the facilities necessary for the establishment of a Faculty of Technology 
in the University. The Dominions have immense natural resources to be developed, 
and thanks to the financial genius of the Chancellor of the University, the State 
has ample revenue available for beneficial projects. I hope that it will be 
possible at^ no distant date to make provision in the University for technological 
studies specially suited to the requirements of the State. May I be permitted, 
in this connection, to make ^ an appeal to the nobles and wealthy citizens of 
Hyderabad to assist the University with generous endowments ? The University 
exists to render service of the highest value to the State and it should be a 
matter of patriotic pride on the part of those citizens who take a genuine interest 
in education to aid the work of ^ the Uuniversity by liberal benefactions. Such 
financial support from private individuals is a regular source of income for most 
Universities in Western countries. I trust the wealthy citizens of Hyderabad will 
set an example to the rest of India of private munificence towards the encourage- 
ment of University education in the State. 

Provision has been made in this University for the residence in hostels of 
over 400 students of all communities. The social and corporate life of the students 
in these hostels should give them that training and discipline which would fit 
them for citizenship and enable them to fulfil worthily their responsibilities to 
society. They obtain not only in the formal studies of the University, but in the 
daily contact of their minds in hostels and in debating clubs and in their asso- 
ciation for games and athletic exercises a training, largely their self- training, which 
strengthens and develops their character, and inculcates a spirit of give and take 
which is the bond of society. Students have to realise that discipline is not opposed 
to freedom but is complementary to it ; that the final aim of all discipline is the 
development of self-control and that without such self-control and thoughtful self- 
direction, freedom would degenerate into licence. It is to be regretted that there is 
abroad a spirit of restlessness and disquietude, of rash and unthinking opposition 
to authority among young men in India today. I shall not go into the reasons for 
the prevalence of such a spirit ; but I would fain hope that it is only a passing 
phase. Though the task of the Universities is, in regard to the training of 
character, made doubly difficult by such a situation, they cannot abandon their 
duty in this respect. They have to devise every possible means of training the 
rising generation by intellectual and moral discipline for the great social and 
political responsibilities which await \them. I would at the same time appeal to 
the students to realise that discipline is more than obedience to a set of rules. It 
is a way of life. It is the result of a slow process of self- training which enables a 
man to become an integrated personality able and willing to co-operate with others for 
the common good. The greatest need of our country today, as every one has 
regretfully to admit, is the promotion of harmony and good-will between the great 
Hindu and Muslim communities. May I say that the^ students of this University 
belonging as they do largely to these two communities could do a great deal in 
this direction by their example and influence. They live a comrnon life here under 
ideal conditions. As students they are free from the controversies and acerbities of 
public life, They have come together for the pursuit of knowledge^ and learning, 
which have no communal or national barriers. They have^ in addition the advice 
and guidance of their teachers and wardens. If in these circumstances they do not 
acquire that sense of a larger fellowship which transcends communal and racial 
boundaries, learn tolerance and consideration for others and cultivate friendliness 
and good-will towards one another, then I am afraid that their training pd 
education have not borne fruit. The chief characteristic of a really civilised society 
is the spontaneous and willing co-operation of its members in all that concerns 
the well-being of the community, for such co-operation implies self-discipline, 
a sensitiveness to the feelings and needs of others^ and a readiness to subordinate 
personal ends to the common good. While there is much talk of freedom and 
independence in the country, we find around us strong sectarian and religious 
animosities and unbridgeable social cleavages and mutual suspicion and distrust. 
Is there any hope of ^ change for the better ? I think there is. The hope lies with 
the youth of our country. It is they who should turn their gaze more towards the 
future than to the past. It is the tendency to hark back to the past that has been 
a fruitful source of antagonism and jealousy. While we should be grateful for our 
rich cultural heritage, from whatever source derived, and should preserve all that 
is best in it, it should be now our business to press forward and seek new ways 
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of living and acting together, consistent with changed conditions, so that a stronger 
and a more united and prosperous India might arise as a result of our common 
endeavours. All intolerance, exclusiveness and hatred are utterly detrimental to 
social and national solidarity and progress. There is here a great work of reconci- 
liation for everyone to do, whatever his position in life may be. And we look 
particularly to the educated youth of the country with its idealism, its keen sense 
of enlightened citizenship and its breadth of outlook to undertake this vital task of 
promoting harmony and good-will among all sections of the community. 

Towards the building up of this new India, Hyderabad as an influential 
centre of Muslim culture has a most effective contribution to make. As a great 
ana enlightened Muslim State, she is peculiarly well-fitted to play a great part in 
the larger life of the country and to assist in promoting the unity and progress of 
the nation. Of all Eastern civilisations, Islam has been historically the most closely in 
touch with Europe. It has shared with Europe the heritage of classical antiquity. 
On the other hand for more than twelve long centuries Islam has been in contact 
with Hinduism in India, affecting the thought and life of the pepple and in its 
own turn influenced by its environment. Its great doctrine of duty is intended to 
cover every aspect of human life and its mysticism has developed a lofty concep- 
tion of Ethics. It is, as some of its greatest modern leaders have pointed out and 
as is exemplified in the life of the Euler of the State, a religion of peace, toleration 
and brotherhood. We look hopefully to the State of Hyderabad, therefore, to play 
an effective part in reconciling the interests of Hindu and Muslim in India and 
in promoting the unity and peaceful progress of the country. 

Graduates of the year, let me offer you my hearty congratulations on the 
success you have achieved and wish each one of you a career of great usefulness 
to yourself and to your country. You will, I hope, by reason of the training and 
culture you have received at the University, bring to bear on the solution of the 
difficult problems which will face you a wide outlook and a balanced mind. Do 
not be carried away by mere catchwords, but 1 exercise your independent judgment 
and discriminate between what is false and what is true. When appeals are made 
to your patriotism, you wall be able to judge for yourselves whether the sentiment 
appealed to is of a worthy or an unworthy kind. Patriotism is a great and noble 
virtue, but it is an emotion which is capable of being exploited for unworthy; ends 
and sordid purposes. You will have to see to it that you interpret your patriotism 
worthily and direct it along fruitful channels of service to your country. 

I am glad that, thanks to the wise and progressive administration of the 
State, the problem of unemployment is not so serious in the Dominions as in 
other parts of India. Still, I would say to you that success in life depends to a 
large extent on yourselves. Be alert, resourceful and self-reliant and do the work 
that comes to your hand conscientiously and thoroughly, If you are keen and 
purposeful and adventurous you are bound to win through. Eemember that there 
is vast scope for the patriotic energies of educated young men and women in the 
spread of knowledge among those who live round about you. Education is a field 
of service of vital importance for making India fit for a democratic system of 
Government, Constitutional Self-Government cannot become a reality until there 
grows up a well-informed public opinion among the masses. Let the spread of 
knowledge in the villages be an object of constant solicitude to you. You have an 
advantage over the graduates of other Universities in that your education has been 
in a language which the common man can understand, and you are specially 
fitted to carry the light of knowledge to those who sit in darkness. You have 
received an expensive education in this University not for your personal benefit 
but that through you the large numbers of those whom higher education cannot 
reach may be benefited and uplifted. 

In view of the magnitudes of the work which lies before us, it behoves us to 
think not so much of our rights as of our duties as citizens. The great task of 
creating a united and prosperous nation is one which should appeal to your highest 
patriotism _ and call forth your best energies. You are aware that the greater part 
of Europe is plunged today in a ghastly war in order to resist aggression and to 
preserve freedom for both individuals and nations. 

Value therefore the freedom that you have as a priceless possession and use it 
in the seryice of the community. And above all carry into life with you the spirit 
of the University, which is a home of learning and knows no distinction of creed or 
race or colour and which exists to quote the words of an English poet, the late 
Lascelles Abercrombie— to build exultingly 
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High, and yet more high, 

The knowledgeable towers above base wars 
And sinful surges reaching up to lay 
Dishonouring hands upon your work, and drag 
From their uprightness your desires to lag 
Among low places with a common gait. 

That so Man^s mind,, not conquer’d by his clay 
May sit above his fate, 

Inhabiting the purpose of the stars 
And trade with his Eternity, 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by TJ, Tin Tut, m. a., r. c. s. 
the Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Kangoon University held at 
Rangoon on the 22nd. December 1939 : — 

The most important event of 1930 for the University was the enactment of the 
University Amendment Act and one of the consequences of it is that w'e have no 
longer the privilege of having His Excellency the Governor as the head of our 
institution while the Hon’ble Education Minister, who was necessarily our Pro- 
Chancellor under the old Act, has elected under the amended Act to nominate a 
successor. I wish to take this opportunity of acknowledging on behalf of the 
University the debt that we owe to His Excellency the Governor and the Hon’ble 
Education Minister for the sympathetic interest which they have taken in the 
University as its Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, an interest which we know they 
will maintain though they will no longer be burdened with the formal duties which 
fell upon them under the old Act. we have also lost by the changes the services 
of the Hon’ble Sir Mya Bu as Vice-Chancellor. He is an eminent Burman whom 
we all respect and the University is indebted to him for wise counsel and unsparing 
devotion to his duties as Vice-Chancellor during two difficult years of administra- 
tion, years in which he gave to the service of the University time which he could 
ill spare. We have also lost by the recent changes the services of many notable 
persons who were members of the University Council or of the Senate and who 
rendered valuable services to the University. Death deprived us last August of the 
valuable collaboration of Mr. H. W- Smith, a member of the University Council 
and of the Governing Body of the Teachers’ Training College. 

The changes have however brought new blood into the controlling bodies 
of the University and I offer a hearty welcome to my colleagues Mr. Sydney Loo- 
Nee, the new Pro-Chancellor, and Dr. Maung Bet, the new Vice-Chancellor. Mr. 
Loo-Nee is a highly respected political leader and fills an important place in the 
Legislature of the country. He is a patriotic gentleman who can be relied upon to 
serve the best interests of the University. Dr. Maung Set requires no introduc- 
tion to us. He has already shown his merit as Vice-Chancellor in two previous 
terms of office, combining the arduous duties of the Vice- Chancellorship with the 
full-time duties of the Municipal Commissionership of Rangoon. He has now 
retired from the service of Government but has with characteristic public spirit 
come forward to sacrifice his well-earned leisure to serve another term as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, Let me also welcome the newly elected or appointed 
Councillors and Senators of the University. Almost all of them are^ persons who 
have already attained distinction in public life, in the Legislature, in the public 
services or in the field of education. Their participation in the counsels of the 
University will be of great advantage to it and their presence on the controlling 
bodies must still the old criticism that the University was run by an oligarchy. 

To my mind, the best features of the amended University Act are the 
constitution of the University Council on a wide representative basis and the 
position accorded to the Council as the supreme controlling body in the University 
itself for both University and College anairs. It seems to me that the orthodox 
conception, however correct in theory, of a University independent of popular 
control and even of Government control, does not satisfy the practical needs and 
natural demands of the country at its present stage of political progress. The 
existing constitution of Burma entrusts a large measure of self-government to the 
people of the country and education is one of the subjects which have been trans- 
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ferred to popular control. It cannot be denied that there are many Burmans who 
feel that the constitution does not go far enough in what it gave over to popular 
government and the presence of a University virtually independent of control by 
those who may rightly claim to represent the Burmese public was necessarily a 
source of irritation ana gave rise to the suspicion that the University was intended 
to be administered contrary to the true interests of the country. Those of us who 
were privileged to participate in the Government of the University under the old 
regime know that the suspicion was unfounded but it must I think be admitted 
that to put it mildly the old constitution of the University was tactless in relation 
to a Burmese public rapidly growing conscious of its increasing political power. 
These circumstances occasioned a long standing demand for the revision of the old 
University Act, a demand which in course of time became irresistible and which 
resulted in the amended Act. It is now for those of us, to whom the new Act has 
entrusted powers of control as individuals or as members of University and College 
Bodies, to show that the University has nothing to hide from the public and that 
we are determined that the University shall be organized and managed in the best 
interests of the Burmese people. A University is much more than a teaching insti- 
tution and it is my aspiration as Chancellor that under its new constitution the 
University will attain its true position as the centre of culture, intellect, 
learning and last but not least, patriotism, for the people of this country. There will 
no doubt come a time not far distant when we win unqualified acceptance as a 
national institution and can claim without opposition or suspicion to control our 
own affairs and leave no room for doubt that the University can and will govern 
itself in the best interests of the country and of the University. 

I offer my hearty congratulations to the worthy young graduates on whom 
degrees have been conferred to-day. I invite the attention of those of them who 
have not yet entered upon their careers to the University Employment Board which 
was recently constituted on the general lines approved by the University Council. 
On behalf of the University, I desire to thank the trustees of the Eangoon 
University Endowment Fund, the Burma Chamber of Commerce and the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce for their generous contributions towards the expenses of the 
Board and to the Companies and Heads of Departments who have promised their 
co-operation and support to the Employment Board. A degree from a good 
University is the purest of all distinctions as it is based on knowledge acquired by 
intelligence and hard work and the fame and good repute of a University lie 
largely in the hands of those who after graduation enter the various professions and 
callings, as the general public will rightly judge this University by the standard of 
knowledge and good behaviour which it finds in our graduates. I exhort you 
therefore to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
conferred on you, you have to-day attained. 

Those of you who were brought up on old Burmese legend and folklore 
will be familiar with the ancient University of Taxila or Takkatho, which has 
given us the Burmese word for a University. This University flourished many 
centuries before the first European University, that of Salerno in Italy, came into 
fame in the ninth century A. D. and tne University of Paris was opened 
in the twelfth century. When young princes, noblemen and gentlemen graduated 
from this ancient University of Taxila and were about to depart for their 
homes, which were often many hundreds of miles away through rough roads and 
almost impenetrable jungle, it was the custom for each graduate to receive from 
his tutor a final ^ and most important lesson to guide the future of the departing 
scholar.^ You will remember that in the case of Maung Pauk Kyaing, this final 
admonition from his tutor contained three exhortations, the observance of which 
led the youth tp the throne of Tagaung. the most ancient of the old kingdoms of 
Burma. On this solemn occasion when the University of Kangoon imprints 
the hallmark of its various degrees on its new graduates, I wish I had the power 
and knowledge to give to each of you a formula which could bring you kingdoms 
and empires. Nevertheless I will give all of you new graduates a gift which if you 
accept and keep inviolate may not bring you kingdoms and empires but will bring 
you the respect of others and happiness and good fortune both in this life and in 
future lives. My gift is the gift of stla or morality which I charge you to keep 
inviolate all your lives. True morality is not bounaed by the letter of any sets of 
precepts or rules but consists of a high standard of thought, words and action. 
Whatever profession or calling you may choose, be determined that both in 
private * life and in the exercise of your calling you will not allow yourselves 
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to be influenced by other than worthy motives. Morality is the invisible 
magic cloak which will guard you against the darts of temptation in any form and 
by the practice of morality you will assure your happiness and welfare in this life 
and in the next. By the same means you will be helping to advance Burma 
on her road to full self-government, as our fitness to govern ourselves will be 
judged by the world by the manner in which our professions and public institutions 
are run and there is no better guarantee for the success of any institution, be it a 
legislature, a judiciary, a university or a society, than purity of motive and action 
on the part of its members. 

A Chancellor’s convocation address is directed primarily to the new graduates 
but I am conscious both of my inadequacy and of the fact that this address will 
reach a wider audience than the holders of new degrees. I am glad to see in this 
hall many young people who are still students of the University and 1 shall venture 
to offer them some words of advice which may be of use to them in these troubled 
and eventful days. Let me deal first with the subject of students and politics. It 
is very often said that students should avoid politics, but contrary to what you 
may have expected, my advice to the students of this University is that they 
should take an interest in politics. But I beg of you to distinguish between party 
politics and national politics. As members of a University we should be above 

E arty politics. Let questions such as what party should be in power, who should 
e the Ministers and whether a particular administrative or legal measure is justi- 
fied be discussed and decided by those whom the voters of the country have returned 
to the Legislature or whom they have chosen as their political leaders. But the general 
welfare and political progress of Burma is the concern of every Burman and as educated 
and intelligent young men and women it is your duty to watch and exert your influence. 
In national politms as distinct from party politics, every Burman has a duty and he 
can have but a single aim and that is that Burma should attain her due place as 
a killy self-governing nation in the shortest possible time. Your first business as 
students is to equip yourselves mentally and physically to play a worthy part in 
the future of Burma when you leave the University and enter your life careers. 
Do not therefore let politics be a distraction to your studies and do not let it be 
an obsession but there is every reason why you should take the greatest interest 
in the progress and welfare of your country and of the great events which take 
place in the outside world. 

I am well aware that from the very time that this University was founded, 
many past and present students of this University have taken a keen interest in 
the politics of Burma and that many of you are ardent young nationalists. Love of 
one’s country had a keen interest in her welfare and political progress are good 
qualities and patriotism at all times and ages has been the subject of high praise 
and it is very important for the future welfare of Burma that the University 
should turn out a stream of young men and women not only well educated but 
also imbued with an ardent love for their country. But nationalism has sometimes 
been described as a double-edged sword in that though it may damage the enemy, 
it sometimes injures the wielder also. Nationalism is of course a great force in 
the modern world, being the cement which binds together an aggregate of indivi- 
duals into a common love and loyalty for the nation. It has been^ the making of 
many countries but ou the other hand it has also caused international differences 
and conflicts. Thus nationalism has been the making of modern Turkey while the 
same force perverted into an extreme pride of race and aggressiveness in Germany 
has caused the present war. 

It is necessary therefore for the people of Burma when forging their own 
weapon of nationalism to see that it is of right steel and of the^ right shape. Let 
ns therefore include in our nationslism pride in our common origin, our common 
language, our common history and our common heritage from the past. Let us 
put into our sword of nationalism the bright steel of unity and of determination 
to pull together and evolve a glorious future for our nation. But let us omit from 
the composition of the sword the corrosives of hatred and unfaiimess towards 
other countries and other races. Let us make our nationalism a broad one com- 
prising not only the indigenous races who in spite of different nomenclatures and 
different languages are geographically and ethnologically true Burmaus but also all 
those who have given up their domicile of orign in other lands and have elected 
to settle down in Burma to share the future of our country and are prepared to 
think and act in future as patriotic citizens of Burma. In the long run nothing 
will be lost and everything will be gained by shaping our nationalism on a broad 
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pattern and in recognizing the just claims of other races and countries while we 
fight for the just rights of our own nation. Pride in our past history and confi- 
dSice in our future are the proper ingredients of our nationalism, not fear and 
hatred of other peoples, and in our nationalism there should be a proper regard 
for our duty to the Empire and to the world. The recent fate of many brave but 
small nations in this world of great political units and mighty armaments shows 
that our best chance of attaining political freedom and retaining it lies in our 
remaining within and pulling our weight in the Empire but doing all we can to 
hasten the day of full self-government and dominion status which as defined 
by the Statute of Westminster contains all the essential attributes of political 
freedom. To the world at large we owe the duty of putting the full weight of our 
nationalism on the side of moral forces in the never-ending fight against brute 
force and the lust for power. 

A nation is an aggregate of individuals cemented together by a common 
history and traditions and usually by a common form of civil government. The 
first essential of a good nationalism is therefore unity. In a sermon recorded in 
the Mahapaj'inibbana Sutta, Buddha shortly before His death named the seven 
conditions of welfare {aparihaniya dhamma) for all institutions, be they religious 
orders, nations, universities or societies. The first condition in His own words was 
that the members should ‘‘meet in concord, rise in concord and carry out their 
undertakings in concord.” The welfare and progress of your family, your club 
or society, your College or University and your country depends on the unity 
of its members. The unity required is unity of purpose and action. It is seldom 
possible to obtain unity of views in any institution but when a decision vests in 
a leader, it is necessary for the welfare of the institution that once a decision is 
made by him, all the members should follow it. Where the decision vests in the 
majority of the members, it is necessary for the progress of the institution that 
the minority should subordinate its views and unite in purpose and action with 
the majority. It is only if you practise unity in your club or society and in 
your classes and hostels that you can extend unity to your College and thence 
to your University. It is only by the practice of unity in all the lesser institutions 
in a country that the citizens can hope for unity in the country and a united 
country is a strong country. Remember also that unity m its turn depends on 
discipline, which is the only means by which a leader can lead and efiective 
action made possible in any aggregation of individuals. Discipline is largely the 
product of habit and training and I hope therefore that in your daily life in the 
Colleges, both in the classroom and in the playing field, you will realize the 
value and importance of discipline and exert your influence on the side of 
discipline, remembering that this quality makes the difference between a team 
and a collection of players and between a well-trained battalion and an armed 
mob. In the training and discipline provided by this University and its Colle<>’cs 
you will find the means by which you will be able to equip yourselves to "^be 
disciplined, united and patriotic citizens of the great and self-governing Burma 
that is to be. Make the best use of your time here and be thus ])repare(l for the 
great opportunities which are already open to Burmans and for the wider 
opportunities in the Dominion Status that is to come. Be proud of our country's 
great past and be confident of her future which lies so largely in the hands of 
the coming generations of educated young Burmans I do not think the Dominion 
Status can be far off, but remember that political freedom such as that does 
not come to countries as a gift. We must earn it by discipline, unity and a 
determination to prove ourselves fit to govern our own country by the highest 
modern standards of government. Burma will require persons trained in this 
University to be her Statesmen, her Ambassadors, her Generals, her Prime 
Mmistei;s and her Governors. It is the result of evil Karma to be born in a 
subject State and to be able to do nothing for her, but it is the result of good 
Karma to be born in a subject country in order to be able to play a noble part 
in her progress to full self-government. I have no doubt that there are many 
among the present students of this University who are destined to be great national 
leaders, great statesmen and great administrators, or to win renown in the field 
of science, art or literature. Our future lies in our own hands. As Britain rose 
m the course of the centuries that have passed to a greatness which Imperial 
Rome could not have conceived, so it may be that our own country in the course 

« u j come will rise to a greatness and eminence not conceived 

01 by Britain to-day. 



The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Dr. T, E* Gregory, d. sc., 
(Econ), Economic Adviser to the Government of India, at the annual Convocation 
of the Punjab University held at Lahore on the 21st. December 1939 

I feel very deeply the responsibility which you have placed upon me. “These 
are the times,” wrote that representative eighteenth century Englishman, Thomas 
Paine. “These are the times which ^ try men’s souls.” Whilst I am speaking 
here, whilst in every part of this country, men and women can go about their 
daily business, whilst the old can rest in the shade, and the young can dream 
and study and nourish their ambitions, the ^ bodies of men, no older, for the 
most part, than you are yourselves, stand as the living rampart between all those 
ideas for which a university stands and the dark foes of destruction. Make no 
mistake and let us like men face the facts. There are thousands of young 
university men in the armed forces of Great Britain and of Prance. All that you 
have lived through, they too have lived through— the comradeship (the most 
precious ^ of gifts that a university can bestow), the clash of mind with mind, that 
intoxicating first contact with knowledge and with the thought of all times and 
ages. ^ All that you hope for, they loo have hoped for— the right to live, the right 
to distinction. Everything that a university stands for : mutual tolerance, 
comradeship, enlightenment, the development of personality, the chances of place 
and power, were their inheritance, as they are yours. I cannot speak on an 
occasion of this kind, in this hour of destiny, without asking you to bear in mind 
the sons and daughters of the Universities of Great Britain and of France. For 
they, and they practically alone in Europe now since Scandinavia is now 
also threatened, are the inheritors of that noble tradition of humanism which is 
in deathly peril to-day. 

I have lived too much with young students, and know only too well how 
they dislike being talked at, to venture to give you advice, or to propound some 
solemn theme. Instead, if you will bear with me, I would like to try and 
analyse those intellectual forces which, in the two periods of time which lie 
behind me, have impinged upon the mind of a student of the Social Services. 
This is one man’s intellectual story : and I do not pretend that it is in any way 
unique, nor that it represents the only pattern which the events of 1910 to 1939 
could have evolved. But I think it reveals some problems and those problems, 
if any ordered civilisation survives the present conflict at all, you will have to 
face, whether you will or not. 

The intellectual gods of the days of my youth were H, G. Wells and G. 
Bernard Shaw. Fashions have changed and I suppose, if I were twenty or thirty 
years younger, I should reverse the order. Nevertheless, when I entered the 
London School of Economics in 1910, that was the order in which I ranged _ them. 
Like many men of my generation, I had read much of Dickens, a little of 
Thackeray ; as one’s French improved, something of Anatole France : “Penguin 
Island” and the “Gods Are Athirst”— that pregnant premonition by a writer^ of 
genius of the unconscious worship of cruelty for its own sake which characterises 
our age — were, I think, the first two of his books that 1 read. At the London 
School itself, the same stream of thought was represented by L^nard Hoblmiise, 
that most tragic of philosophers, since in him the hatred of suffering combined 
with enormous learning, both on the metaphysical and the sociological fields, 
together with an intense interest in the ^ application of philosophy to politics, 
to a view of life in which the harmonious interaction of all social forces constituted 
the integrating element. “Democracy and Keaction” was the first book of ^ his that 
I had read : I remember it now more because of its passionate repudiation of the 
philosophical idealism of T. H. Green, as applicable to ^ an_ imperfect world than 
because of the local and temporary issues with ■which it dealt. One other book 
influenced us all greatly— it was Graham Wallas’ “Human Isature in Politics.” 
It was the precursor, as I think we can all recognise now, of the Freudian and 
“hard-boiled” interpretation of politics, and it is significant that it was written 
by a man who had been one of the founders of the Fabian Society and whose 
first great literary success had been the life of Francis Place, the philosohical 
tailor of the Napoleonic wars, the associate of the great Eadicals of that age, and 
who, therefore, had he been alive, would have been the predestined opponent of 
irrationalism iu politics, the significance and importance of which Graham Wallas 
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had insisted upon. One other intellectual influence I must mention at this 
stage— I was influenced by a now largely forgotten, but, nevertheless, I still think, 
a great writer, W. Hale White, generally known as Mark Rutherford— the 
embodiment of spinozistic learning, of non-conformist idealism, of radical politics, 
and— to use an Americanism— of reaction to “small-town” middle-class narrowness 
and nervousness and respectability. Freud, on the one hand, Sinclair Lewis on the 
other, magnified in the post-War twenties all that Graham Wallas and Halo White 
had said in the pre-War era. I dare say that if I had been a few years older I would have 
discovered a literary voice which combined all these things _ even more effectively, in 
the person of George Gissing. But I am ;trying to describe not the literary and 
philosophical history of an age, but one man’s experience. And that man’s expe- 
rience was associated with that of others by the fact that a common tradition lay 
behind the intellectual experiences of the men I have mentioned. That experience 
was the humanistic tradition of the nineteenth century. 

That humanist tradition expressed itself in the fields of economics and politics, 
by a series of phenomena the universality of which requires almost an effort of the 
will to recall. Over the whole range of countries affected by that tradition, there 
were representative institutions, free speech and freedom of movement. It was 
possible to move over a large part of Europe without a passport : the U.S.A. was still 
absorbing round about a million emigrants every year. Economically, the volume 
of international trade was growing with every decade, and though there were tariffs, 
their level was, in the light of present levels, ludicrously low. The international 
movement of goods was sustained by a vast : movement of persons and of capital 
the gold standard kept the price-level of all the nations of the Western World and 
their Overseas connexions in fair correspondence. It was, in fact, as well as in idea, 
a largely unified world. 

It IS true that on the fringes of the countries of the humanist tradition— in the 
Balkans, Russia and in South America, such settled conditions of human liberty 
and freedom of enterprise did not obtain. Even vvithin the confines of Western 
Europe, ugly traces of an opposite way of life were at times revealed -the Dreyfus 
affair, for instance, which showed the streiith of racial feeling in the most cultured 
peoples of Continental Europe. Sorel and the Syndicalist Movement were another 
symptom which was neglected : as I have already suggested, Graham Walls was 
the precursor, in the sphere of politics, of the sinister view of human nature which 
was later to be expounded by Freud. But the failure of the generation which was 
young when the Great War of 1910 broke out to read the storm-signals is significant. 
Why was not more notice taken of them ? Because, as I suggest, that generation 
was nurtured in a generous tradition and the institutions in‘ wliich that tradition 
was embodied worked. If wc were blind, as some think wc were, it was not 
because we shut our eyes and tolerated a glaring contradiction between a})pcarance 
and reality. The pragmatic sanction of William James, as applied to institutions 
gave them a certificate of validity. The welfare of the world, in terms of material 
welfare, and in terms of human happiness, was visibly on the increase. Nothin 
in the onward march of events, seemed to contradict the hope that in the course of 
time the turbulent fringes of the outer world would not become assimilated to the 
central tradition. There was no reason why any of us should not subscribe to the 
closing words of the book in which the as yet undisillusioncd H. G. Wells of the 
opening years of the present century expressed the hope— I think it was in “Mankind 
in the Making”— that some future generation (I do not quote the exact phrase) 
would seize this planet “as a sculptor takes his marble and shai)cs it better than 
all our dreams.” 


The first Wqrld War came and shattered these delusions. Let us be clear and 
see exactly what It was that the 1914-18 War did. To what extent, and in what 
way, were we deluded ? 1 suggest that the per-War generation took the strentrth 
of Its own convictions as a measure of the universality of the ideas which consti- 
tuted the intellectual side ot a compound of beliefs, feelings and faiths. The unsub- 
dued ‘outer fringe’ of which I have just spoken (as I think we can now n.11 in 
the light of the “Shadow. Wai- of 46-39, Ind evL morf in the light S actual 
hostilities) was not a shrinking margin of acknowledged error, not some vestigial 

an outrun body of thought and way of life. It was, in fact, the exprfst 
ion of the way of life of peoples and communities untouched by the humanist 

neither the tradition of the Eoman"^ imperium, \Z 
tte influence of the all-embracing Catholic Church, neither the enlightenment of New- 
tonian Science nor the triumphant march of technology, have modified certain innate 
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and psycho-physiolooical approaches to the problems of esistence. The Hitlerian 
Thira Empire has illuminated these facts for the last seven years : but the blind 
cannot see and the deaf cannot hear. It has required the actions of the heirs of the 
tradition of Marx and of Lenin to make these points clear. I will slate the inferen- 
ces in a monent. 

I do not pretend that I was immune from the intellectual follies of my 
generation. Faithful to the tradition which we had inherited, believing with all our 
hearts that the War of 1914-18 was the “War to end War/^ we attacked the Treaty 
of Versailles, worked with all our hearts for a reconciliation with Germany and 
wasted, as it now seems to me, our emotions, our energy and our money (of which 
we most of us had very little) for ends which were self-defeating. They may be 
right who still assert that had a more generous peace been made with Germany, 
Hitler would never have risen to place and power. I confess I used to share this 
opinion ; I confess also I no longer share it. For, looking back upon the twenty- 
one years between 1918 and 1939, what is the dismal and disconcerting factor 
which stands out ? I have tried to explain that before 1914 there was a received 
tradition, which was adjusted to and embodied in, actual institutions, though there 
was an “outside fringe” of opposition. But in the last twenty-one years the position 
has deteriorated inasmuch as the received tradition itself has been unable to main- 
tain its own inner logical consistency even in that area of the world which emerged 
triumphant from the World War and which was not, therefore, exposed to those 
psychological forces which, on a short-run interpretation of the post-War situation, 
forced Germany upon the path which has led to the present war. 


I will select two illustrations of this failure of the humanist tradition to 
maintain itself. The first is the breakdown of the League of ^ Nations : the second 
the failure to arrive at any positive result of the two International Economic ^ Con- 
femices, one of which preceded, the other of which followed, the great depression of 
1929-30 These failures are intimately connected with one another. Let us make all 
allowance for the proximate causes of failure, the principal element being the fear 
of ^e smaller nations, of the consequences to themselves of intervention. But, m 
the main, the League has broken down, not because, as some of the opponents of 
the League urge, it did nothing, but because it attempted unsuccessfully to apply 
saLtions against Italy-it was thereafter that it ceased to command any true 
allegiance. But what was that lack of success itself due to ? Surely to the 
unwillingness of the member states to adhere to the pimciple which is involved m 
anv such concept as a League, a willingness to subordinate national interests, so 
called to the wider interests of the world order. International peace is 
nnVv An three nre-suppositions : one is that of a balance of forces so nicely adjusted 
tom time to tlme ffio side wm ri^^ The present War again illus- 

+ faa fntiHiv of relvin^^ on a balance of forces as an ultimate guaiantee of 
neace SeoSlf it is plsstole to achieve peace by the emergence of one great pow^ 
Fn a POsiS toVomfnrte the rest-of that I shall have a word to say m a moment. 

particulaVfssue can®traif^^^^ th“To1-ld °orde?“? a whole. In toe 

Fast ^-esort, tha^ inv jv® the ^stto to “incept 

Therwere^ Le^e, they were not willing 

to iSttiie Slorphy'^whA alone would have made the League an efficient 
instrument of peace. t e l 

The dano-er that civilisation would collapse owing to a refusal of . 

Ijae thftrouo'h-o’oino' philosophy m regard to the relation between 

face the necessity fox a thoiou^^^^ nmeteenth 

states back Jl non-interventionists and some of their radical 

century. Cobden and Bright weie non-mteivenuoms^B « . _ ^ ^ 

follower weip ™ted toe loglld which the 

concluding tradition now find themselves facing from being earlier 

countries of the and unlimited sovereignty 

realised ? Why was it ® „ P + reasons : Because in the nineteenth 

with toe hope 0^ ieTnUSnTanTSng them self-determinate. 
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clash of national interests from ever arising. Both these premises were mistaken 
and that brings me to the economic _ failures of the last two decades. Here 
ao*ain there are proximate causes. The legitimate desire of the agricultural areas 
of the world to assist the process of transition towards more balanced conditions 
is one of them* The pressure of unemployment explains the resort to intensified pro- 
tectionism in the industrial states. But just as in the sphere of political thought, there 
are deeper lying causes. I have already explained that^ self-determination in politics 
is not identical with a liberal view of international politics : I am afraid that the 
economic expression of the anti-international point of view m economics is the 
doctrine of self-sufficiency in its cruder manifestations. It is because people have 
already preferred, in their heart of hearts, guns to butter that they ^ urge ^ sacrifices 
of social welfare in the name of sufficiency. But it is a doctrine which is the 
negation of economic liberalism, which sees in the interchange^ of the products 
of different areas, one of the indispensable means of reducing the inequalities 
in the satisfactisn of human needs which might otherwise persist for ever. In a 
world free from the fear of War, self-sufficiency would be seen to be what it 
actually is— a denial that co-operative action in the sphere of economic relations 
can benefit all the co-operators. 

There is, I admit, one special reason why the trend towards economic 
isolationism is popular at the present time. Mankind at present is obsessed by 
the idea that the golden age of opportunity lies in the past— that we must hamper 
and restrict because otherwise producers will lack markets. With a declining 
world population, it is argued, where can the goods be sold ? (Marxian propaganda 
on the subject of the causes of War, I may say in passing, has contributed not a 
little to the spread of this delusion, based on the Marxian case on an utterly false 
analysis of the nature of profits.) But this special reason again is indicative of decay of 
liberal thought. It is easy enougn to show that the idea of a limited economic Universe is 
utterly erroneous— that the population of many countries is increasing and not 
decreasing and that one can as easily expand consumption by raising the standard 
of life per capita as one can by increasing the number of mouths to be fed. It is 
not the difficulty of disposing of such preposterous doctrines which alarms me— -it is 
the fact that those who hold them and use them as instruments of policy are 
unaware that they are inconsistent with the scheme of life which, in other respects, 
they purport to support. If such ideas gain credence and become, as they have 
increasingly become, the basis of policy, the humanistic way of life is doomed. 


Does it follow, then, that we must expect a collapse of all orderly existence ? 
Not at all : there is an alternative, but it is one which not everyone will ’welcome. 
For, as I pointed out above, there is an alternative— it used to be called “im]ierialism” 
—I shall now call it the “totalitarian solution.” Strife in the international sphere 
(and in the economic sphere as well) would cease if the possibility of conflict were 
eliminated by the dominance of one power over all the rest — imposing its philosophy, 
using its armed might, enforcing its own economic solutions. Those who find in 
peace as such the highest end, will perhaps be satisfied : and such an empire might 
well endure, as the Germans boast the Third Eeich will endure, for a thousand 
years. But it means the death, perhaps for ever, of the humanistic ideal, because 
it solves the problem of harmony, not by the conciliation of different view-points, 
by the elimination of all but one._ And thus, as it seems to me, those who deny 
that the present conflict of ideologies are, as they have always been, profoundly 
wrong, The present War could only have happened because there is no agreement 
as to the fundamental ordering of the world's affiurs. But it is not a conflict for 
subduing the fringe” of civilisation as we fondly thought in 1914, in which victory 
m only a question of time and after which the millenium will necessarily dawn, 
lor the pei'iod after 1919 has weakened the humane tradition and strengthened the 
forces ot the totalitarian point of view. If the Western World wins in the field, 
let us hope that on this occasion it will not make the victory barren by a further 
sacrifice of ^ts oto ideological standpoint. How to avoid this sacrifice : how to win 
111 the realm of the human soul as well as on the battlefield is the problem which 
A course of the next few 

j^fhieved, the problem still remains, but 
the solution will then be one which I shudder to contemplate. 



The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Maurice Gwyer^ 
K. c, B., K. c, s. I., Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India at the twenty-second 
Convocation of the Benares Hindu University held on the 23rd. December 1939 • 

The conception of history has changed greatly even during iny own life time. 
The world was once thought of as a vast arena where a few great men, monarchs 
and^ their counsellors, warriors, priests and prophets, guided and directed the 
destinies of common men. This conception no doubt had in part its origin in a 
social system now past or passing, but today an almost perverse delight seems to 
be taken in destroying reputations which were once held in honour, and that by 
methods as vulgar as the name which contemporary slang has given to the process 
itself. ^ The task of the historian is now thought to be the apprehension and 
analysis of vast elemental forces, climatic, geographic or economic, which compel 
mankind inexprably along a predestined road ; while those who would have figured 
as great men in an earlier epoch are seen as puppets or marionettes, jerked hither 
and thither by agencies which they may dimly perceive but cannot hope to control. 
The emergence of the masses as a political force, the elevation of democracy from 
a political expedient into a moral principle, and the growth of scientific knowledge, 
have enlarged and made more sensitive the historian’s vision, and statesmen them- 
selves have at times been not unwilling to impute responsibility for their own 
failures to the operation of conveniently discovered natural laws. 

There is something to be said for both of these conceptions, but the real truth 
seems to lie midway between them. In any historical situation it is possible always 
to distinguish two sets of factors : the first, the elemental forces, whatever they 
may be, dominating or restricting all human activity ; and the second, the free 
will of individuals and groups which is, it is true, conditioned in many respects by 
those forces, but which in its turn is able to intensify or moderate them, and even 
harness them for the general good. The relative importance of these sets of factors 
varies from age to age. There are times when the human race appears to be flung 
hither and thither as by some catastrophic eruption of nature, so that the ideas of 
free will and self-determination appear a mockery ; but at others man appears still 
as master of his fate and able still to exercise a decisive influence upon the course of 
events. This is especially the case at those critical periods which recur from time to 
time in the history of the world. There are moments when mankind seems to 
come to cross-roads and there pauses, ignorant or uncertain which path he is 
going to take. At these times the forces of which I have spoken as impelling him 
in one direction or the other are so nicely balanced that no one can say which 
will ultimately prevail ; and for a space of time, sometimes for a period of years, 
at others perhaps only for a few days, the march of events appears to be suspended 
until something occurs which tilts the balance one way or the other. It is at such 
times that the human will may be decisive ; and, just as a vast and complicated 
piece of machinery may be set in motion by the pressure of one man’s hand, 
because the equipoise is so exactly adjusted, so the determination of a single 
individual or group may give the advantage to one set of forces, and history 
resumes its march in one direction and not in the other. Thus it is that men are 
sometimes able to affect for good or ill not only their own genemtion but the 
fortunes of generations still unborn, and awful then is the responsibility which they 
assume or which is thrust upon them. 

The history of Germany since the middle of the last century illustrates w^hat 
I have said. In the fifteen years immediately preceding the Austrian war of 18G6, 
parliamentary liberalism in Frussia was holding its own and even making headway 
against the authoritarian tradition represented by the army and the landed aristo- 
cracy. The contemporary observer might well have supposed that Prussia Tvas 
destined to develop along the same lines as Great Britain ; and if Bismarck had 
not been victorious in his struggle with the Prussian Parliament in 1862, the 
Germany of Goethe might have supplanted the Germany of Frederick the Great. 
An era of peace and co-operation with other nations might then have followed, 
instead of an era of aggressive nationalism and war. But the whole force of 
Bismarck’s powerful intellect and iron will were thrown into the scale against the 
progressive parties ; he had his way, and for three generations Europe has paid 
the price in blood and treasure. ...... ^ 

Has not India of to-day entered a period when she too is standing at the 
cross-roads, and when in her case also the forces which will determine her future 
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history seem still to be evenly balanced ? Some of them make for peaceful de- 
velopment, for her own political and spiritual evolution. Others make for division 
and civil strife and for the sterility and barrenness which they engender, bhc is faced 
with the necessity for finding a solution not only for the problem of her relations 
with Great Biitain but also for the problem ot her own domestic 
differences ; and because of the equipoise of forces I cannot doubt that in India 
also the human will and human character will prove decisive in the uUimate 
determination of the path which she is to take. i .i i 

These are delicate matters to discuss and not least for one who has the honour 

to hold my present office, but detachment from political strife sometimes assists in 
bringing things into another perspective. 

I see two pictures before me. I see my own country, inhaliilcd by a united 

and homogeneous people, whose island home has enabled them to pursue their 

constitutional development with little or no interference from without, who solved 
the problem of domestic unity two hundred and fifty years ago and who during 
the last two hundred years have been undisturbed by rebellion or civil tumult, unima- 
ginative perhaps by reason of their insular position in their relations with foreign 
lands, falling sometimes into grievous error— and what country has not ?-but with 
a strain of high idealism persisting through all their policies, passionate lovers of 
liberty and eagerly desiring that others too should learn how to achieve it and 
enjoy its blessings ; conscious of a great work done in India, but recognizing that 
the time must come when India assumes control of her own destinies ; who, warned 
by the past distractions of India and the melancholy spectacle of Europe to-day, 
seek to discern that concordad which will be the sign for relinquishing a govern- 
ment so long held in trust. I see on the other side a vast sub-continent,, inhabited 
by proud and ancient peoples, with a history and civilization as old as that of any 
01 the peoples of Europe, gifted and sensitive, who, having closely observed 
the political doctrines taught and practised by the people of Great Britain, have 
now sought to follow what seemed to them so excellent an exam[)le ; who with 
the growth of the national spirit and conscious of great intellectual powers, fret at 
the least suggestion of foreign rule, no matter how light the rule and whether it 
be beneficent or harsh ; who, looking ardently forward to the fulfilment of their 
desires, see with dismay a sort of disintegration of that national unity which had 
seemed to them so sure and so permanent. 

These are the two pictures as I see them, Pwihaps you w'ill sec thorn differen- 
tly, but in the main I am persuaded that the outlines arc correct. And lliis is the 
thought which they bring into my mind : how closely docs the purpose of one 
country approximate to the ambition of the other and how small a space is it 
which seems to separate the two I Can it be that the diffcrciiccs between them are 
no more than differences of method ? 

The long period during which the two countries have been associated has seen 
many changes, but perhaps none more profound or significant than in the new 
conceptions both of democracy and of international relations. The task confronting 
this generation is to devise a political expression for this uncxam]ded metamorphosis", 
and to discover a form of constitution adequate at once to the idealism of the times 
and to the strains that the government of so immense a country must inevitably 
impose. With such great issues pending, and with decisions to be taken affecting 
the life of the peoples of India for many generations to come, what can be more 
fitting in these halls devoted to study and research than to stand 
aside for a moment from current controversies, and to seek in the experience of 
other countries, when they too have been called upon to plan dcli])eratcly and 
afresh their political life, counsel and guidance in that most difficult of arts, the 
construction of the framework of a State ? This may often be a more arduous 
task than to govern the State when made ; and the arts appropriate to the one 
are informed by^ principles different from those appropriate to the other. For a 
constitution is an instrument intended permanently to regulate the relations between 
citizen and citizen and between citizens and the State. It is not like an ordinary 
piece of legislation ; for it prescribes itself the method whereby the future laws of 
the State are to be made or altered. 

of the essence of a democratic constitution {and I am concerned with no 
other) that ultimately, and after full discussion and deliberation, the popular will shall 
pi^yail ; and no more effective political expedient has yet been discovered to 
achieve this result than that of counting votes. But it remains a political expedient 
ana is not to be elevated into a moral principle, The democratic machine would 
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scarcely be workable williout majority decision in some form ; but it works because 
those whom it may affect are content to live under it, and they will only be content 
when they are confident that the expedient will not be employed to do them 
injustice, and because the majority of today may become the minority of tomorrow 
. , These considerations cannot however apply to the constitutional instrument 

Itself, which can only be based upon a general agreement. The idea of the social 
contract is no doubt a fiction, but the philosophers who expounded it had at least 
grasped the truth that a political society, if it is to have a chance of life must orii>:inate 
in the common agreement of those who compose it. I speak of a society self- 
contained and self-governing ; for history can provide examples enough of societies 
of another kind which have existed for long periods, perhaps even for centuries 
when held together by a strong hand, whether domestic or foreign. But a 
self-contained and self-governing State cannot survive if the elements which 
compose it are unwilling bed-fellows. The strains and stresses which a compulsory 
partnership sets up will in the end prove fatal. The world is strewn with the 
ruins of paper constitutions which failed because they ignored this simple truth • 
and many of the evils of Europe to-day have arisen from the creation of States with an 
artificial unity, where a facade of constitutional safeguards and the butress of solemn 
guarantees have served, if only for a time, to conceal the hollowness of the internal 
structure. A constitution is not to be drafted on assumption, for in so vital and funda- 
mental a matter tlie results of one false step are incalculable. Let a constitution be made 
it is sometimes said, and in the sunshine of our content all difierences will vanish 
like the morning mists. So too the unwilling bride may be persuaded that the 
afrection which she does not feel will follow marriage. Sometimes it may ; but 
it is does not how disastrous to the union are the consequences and bow 
irretrievable. 

To urge that general agreement is a condition precedent to the establishment 
of a successful constitution is not to put obstacles in the way of agreement. It is 
the begiiring of wisdom, for it points out the first and cardinal step which must 
be taken; and thus we arrive at the next question, how is this agreement to be 
secured, or, if already existing, to be ascertained ? Different countries have made 
trial of different methods, and I am aware that at the present time many people 
in India feel a special attraction to the method known as the Constituent Assembly, 
llero my theme comes so close to current politics that even before an academic 
audience I hesitate to do more than record the principal instances where Constituent 
Assemblies have been convoked and tested. But I may be permitted at least 
to make this observation. The Constituent Assemblies, elected on a wide franchise, 
which have sought to combine the securing of unity among diverse elements with 
the writing of the new constitution itself, have not always had a happy result. 
The Constituent Assembly after the French Bevolution ended in committees of 
public safety, in Na]^oleon, and in twenty years of war. The experiment repeated 
sixty years later produced another Napoleon, war and a disastrous defeat. Of the 
German National Assembly at Frankfurt in 1848, an English historian has written : 
“It was patriotic, ambitious, laborious, quick to resent foreign injuries, solicitous 
to extend German power, and notable as having created the original nucleus of 
a German navy. After elaborate discussions characterized by a high seriousness it 
produced a democratic constitution for united Germany, of which there was no 
feature more valuable than a long arx*ay of scrupulous^ provisions for the protection 
of personal liberty. Yet its work was in vain. It is one of the tragedies of 
modern history that this Assembly, launched on a vast surge of national enthusiasm* 
was unable to accomplish its self-appointed task, and that the union of Germany 
was achieved, not by the give and take of Parliamentary argument, but by the 
blood and iron of civil and foreign war.” The constitution pmduced by the 
Assembly at Weimar in 1919 did not even survive to be extinguished by the 
present war, but had died long since. The Russian Constitu^t Assembly, elected 
in 1917 by the votes of 45 million people, met only once. Ihe Bolshevik minority 
withdrew after the refusal of the Assembly to discuss a Bolshevik declaration. 
The Assembly proclaimed Russia to be a Democratic Federative Republic and then 
adjourned ; but before the day appointed for the second sitting the Soviet Executive 
Committee had decreed its dissolution and their solaiers barred all approaches 
to the place where the Assembly should have met. 

The French National Assembly did indeed produce a constitution on paper, 
but it failed and was succeeded by a dictatorship, because, intoxicated with 
theory, it took no account of realities. Its nineteenth century successor repeated 
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the error and suffered the same conscqiionoes. The German Assemblies of 1818 
and 1919 wore neither of them strong enough to persuade or master their discordant 
elements ; and the Bolsheviks wore determined from the first that the Russian 
Assembly shoald be exUnguished at the earliest moment, and that the will of the 
minority should prevaiL 

By way of contrast, it is profitable to look at the procedure adopted for the 
purpose of bringing into existence the constitutions of Canada, Australia and 
South Africa. In Canada the idea of a fcdeial constitution had been familiar 
for many years before the British North America Act ; but the scheme which 
finally issued in the Act originated in 18G1 at a conference of Ministers from the 
Maritime Provinces, and from Upper and Lower Canada, then united in a single 
Province. The resolutions adopted by the Conference were approved in Upper 
and Lower Canada in the following year, and a delegation visited London to 
discuss defence and other matters. In ISGG ^ the legislatures of the Maritime 
Provinces approved the scheme, and, after a meeting in London between Canadian 
representatives and the British Government, the terms ^Ycre finally agreed upon 
and the Act became law in 1867. In Australia a Federal Council with very limited 
powers had been set up by Statute as long ago as 1885, and (he idei of federation 
had never lacked support. At a Couference held in Sydney in 1801, each Australian 
State sent delegates and passed a number of resoliiUons. In 189.5 a Premiers’ 
conference agreed that ten delegates elected by the electors ^ of each State should 
meet to draft a constitution, to be afterwards submitted to a referendum in 
each. The Convention met in 1897 and dratted a constitution which after 
consideration by the different parliaments was finally completed in 1898 and 
submitted to a referendum in each State'*'. The draft was considered by 
another Premiers’ conference which suggested amendments for the purpose 
of meeting criticisms ; and after discussions with the British Government 
an Act was introduced, which became law in 1900. In South Africa 
the earlier discussions on federation came to an end with the disannexation of the 
Transvaal, and it was not until after the South African War of 1899-1002 that it 
once more became a living issue. It was forced on South Africa by economic 
causes, arising from the existence of four co-terrainoiis independent governments, 
two of them without sea frontiers, with a Euroi'caii population extremely small in 
proportion to the vast areas which it inhabited. In 1908 a Pailway and Customs 
Conference agreed to recommend that delegates should be appointed to draft a 
Federal Constitution ; and a convention of thirty-three delegates appointed for that 
purpose met later in the same year. The draft constitution ultimately agreed upon 
was for a Union, and not a Federation, of South Africa ; and in this form it was 
submitted to and approved by the Parliaments of three States and by a referendum 
in the fourth ; and the South Africa Act became law iu 1909. Here, then, arc 
three constitutions which became law' and are still in successful operation. They 
have been amended since they were made, but in no fiiudaraental respect, and they 
continue generally to enjoy the confidence of the peoples for wdiom they were 
designed. The important thing to observe is that in each of the three cases the 
body which hammered out the scheme consisted of a very small number of dcle<‘-ate8 
and that though no doubt there wore difficulties to be overcome, there was no 
organized volume of opinion which either refused to co-operate or which recorded 
its dissent from the scheme ultimately adopted. 

In a body of delegates such as I have described, men come to know each other 
better, to appreciate the strong points of another’s case and to realize the weaker 
points oi their own. The impact of mind upon mind has its effect, and after 
some time (such is the experience of those who lhave taken part in transactions of 
the kind) a sort of corporate sense is born, out of which there may emerge if not 
a common will, at least a common desire to produce results. 1 do not say that 
this always or necessarily happens, but it can and does happen, for it is impossible 
for a body of men to labour^ together -with a common object for any considerable 
period of time, without asperities becoming softened, misunderstandings lessened and 
mutual respect engendered. ^ 


^Western Australia held a referendum and joined the Federation after the 
passing of the Act but before the date of the proclamation bringing the Common- 
wealth of Australia into existence. 
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